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In  Pictorial  Photography  the 
mounting  of  the  print  plays 
an  important  part.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  last  and  vital  step 
in  the  proper  presentation  of 
the  subject. 

Our  beautiful  mounting  papers 
are  now  universally  used  by 
the  most  prominent  pictorial- 
ists  as  offering  that  rich  variety 
of  tone  and  texture  essential 
to  the  harmonious  mounting 
of  their  prints.  See  the  new 
sample  book.  We  direct  you 
to  our  agents  on  request. 
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Special  Announcement 

With  this  number  of  The  Photo -Miniature  we  complete 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  magazine:  five  years  of  hard  work  five 
years  of  success.  The  magazine  struck  a  new  note  when  it 
began  in  1899.  It  has  been  well  described  as  "the  magazine 
that’s  different.”  It  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  and,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  British  Journal  of  Pho¬ 
tography,  established  in  185+,  is  the  most  widely  circulated  of 
photographic  magazines.  To  still  further  increase  the  use¬ 
fulness  and  attractiveness  of  the  magazine,  we  propose 

RADICAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

Sijc  pboto-iUtutature 

involving  greater  labor  on  our  part,  but  adding  largely  to  its 
value  to  its  readers.  The  reading  matter  and  the  illustrations 
have  always  been  the  best  obtainable.  The  success  of  the 
magazine  has  been  built  upon  its  positive  quality.  As  a  reviewer 
said,  "The  supremacy  of  The  Photo-Miniature  is  based 
largely  on  its  size!”  In  future  numbers  this  supremacy  of  quality 
will  be  rigidly  maintained.  But  we  have  felt  that  certain  im¬ 
provements  could  be  introduced  in  the  make-up  of  the  magazine. 
So,  beginning  with  the  next  number,  Volume  VI,  No.  61,  we 
propose  to  add 

16  MORE  PAGES  OF  READING  MATTER 

which  will  enable  us  to  cover  the  subjects  discussed  more  fully 
and  to  broaden  our  reports  of  the  activities  of  the  photographic 
world— its  news,  its  life,  its  books;  new  processes,  new  methods, 
manufacturers’  novelties  and  similar  items  of  progress. 

MORE  FULL- PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

gathering  in  not  only  a  more  complete  illustration  of  the  mono¬ 
graph  in  each  issue,  but  a  larger  number  of  selected  examples  of 
photographic  work  in  different  departments.  Our  illustrations 
have  always  been  carefully  chosen  and  carefully  reproduced.  To 
add  to  their  number  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  magazine. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  —  Continued 

Ei)  e  ^ftoto-^Htuiature 

In  past  years  we  have  crowded  our  pages  to  meet  the  reader’s  de¬ 
sire  for  information.  This  meant  so  small  a  type  that  reading  was 
not  always  as  easy  as  might  be.  In  the  new  volume  we  will  use 

LARGER  AND  MORE  READABLE  TYPE 

so  that  the  magazine  can  be  read  with  ease  under  all  conditions  at 
home,  in  the  cars,  on  the  train,  or  on  holidays  when  one  half¬ 
reads  the  printed  page  and  keeps  an  eye  on  the  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion  feature  of  the  holiday.  Finally,  we  will  adopt  a  new 

COVER  OF  ATTRACTIVE  DESIGN 

This  simply  to  mark  the  interior  change  and  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  life  as  we  go  along.  The 

SUBJECTS  TO  BE  DISCUSSED 

will  include  the  most  popular  branches  of  photographic  work 
and  essential  apparatus.  Cameras,  Hand  and  Stand;  Lenses, 
Their  Choice  and  Uses;  Exposure  Shutters,  What  They  Mean 
and  How  to  Use  Them;  Printing  Papers  and  Methods;  Con¬ 
trol  in  Printing;  How  to  Get  the  Best  Possible  Results  from 
One’s  Negatives;  Vacation  Photography;  Composition  in 
Figure  Portraiture;  Developers  and  Methods  of  Development, 
and  so  on.  We  like  to  give  our  readers  the  pleasures  of  antici¬ 
pation,  hence  the  above  titles  are  merely  suggestive,  and  the 
programme  may  be  considerably  varied.  First  and  last,  the 
magazine  will  be  interesting  and  helpful. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  UNCHANGED 

$2.50  per  year  to  any  address  in  the  world.  Single  number, 
25  cents.  No  free  sample  copies. 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

DAWBARN  &  WARD,  Ltd.  BURKE  &  JAMES 

London  Chicago  Wholesale  Agents 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


THE  PHOTO  -  MINIATURE 

Series  of  Illustrated  Monographs  on  Photography 


Issued  monthly  in  magazine  form,  offers  the  most  com¬ 
plete  reference  library  of  photographic  information  at 
present  available  in  the  English  language.  Each  number 
of  the  series  deals  with  a  different  subject  and  is  complete 
in  itself,  telling  simply  but  comprehensively  all  worth 
knowing  about  its  subject.  Its  information  is  plain  and 
practical,  given  without  waste  of  words  and  illustrated, 
wherever  needed,  with  diagrams  or  half-tone  engravings. 
As  a  magazine,  it  covers  the  photographic  activities  of 
the  world  in  pithy  paragraphs,  month  by  month.  All 
the  numbers  are  in  print  and,  therefore,  always  obtainable 
(see  note).  A  list  of  the  series  follows: 
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Telephotography 
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25  cents  per  copy;  $2.50  per  year,  or  twelve  consecutive  numbers 
No  free  sample  copies 


Note. — Nos.  I  and  3  are  being  retired.  A  few  copies  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to 
complete  their  sets  of  the  magazine.  Early  application  is  desirable,  as  these  issues  will 
not  be  reprinted. 


Obtainable  from  dealers,  booksellers  and  news  agents  all  over  the 
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The  most  wonderful  book  in  the  world 
for  Process  Workers,  Engravers,  Litho¬ 
graphers,  Illustrators,  and  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  modern  reproduction  methods 

PENROSE’S 
PROCESS  YEAR 
BOOK  1903-4 

Otherwise  known  as  Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual 

292  ILLUSTRATIONS 

by  every  known  reproduction  method  and  showing  the  best 
work  of  more  than  a  hundred  American  and  European  pro¬ 
cess  firms,  including  two  fine  examples  of  photogravure,  forty- 
three  full-page  plates  in  color  from  life  and  paintings,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  engravings  in  half-tone,  and  one 
hundred  and  nine  illustrations  in  the  text;  a  grand  total  of 
almost  three  hundred  pictures. 

46  PRACTICAL  ARTICLES 

covering  1  52  pages  of  text,  dealing  with  the  latest  advances 
in  process  work  by  American  and  European  authorities. 

7  x  1  0  x  !  %  ;  printed  on  coated  paper.  Substantially  bound  in  cloth  ; 
decorated  cover.  PRICE  $2.00,  carefully  packed,  postpaid. 
Less  than  one  hundred  copies  are  available.  Order  today  and  avoid 
disappointment. 
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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE 

A  list  of  the  monographs  in  the  three  previous  volumes  of  The  Photo- 
Miniature  is  given  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  as  follows: 

VOLUME  I.—  I :  Modern  Lenses.  2:  The  Pose  in  Portraiture.  3:  Hand- 
camera  Work.  4:  Photography  Outdoors.  5:  Stereoscopic  Photography. 
6:  Orthochromatic  Photography.  7:  Platinotype  Processes.  8:  Photography 
at  Home.  9:  Lantern  Slides.  10:  The  Blue  Print  and  its  Variations.  11: 
Developers  and  Development.  12:  Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints. 

Volume  II. — 13:  Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees.  14:  Street  Pho¬ 
tography.  15:  Intensification  and  Reduction.  16:  Bromide  Printing  and 
Enlarging.  17;  The  Carbon  Process.  18:  Chemical  Notions  for  Photogra¬ 
phers.  19:  Photographing  Children.  20:  Trimming,  Mounting  and  Framing. 
21:  Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing.  22:  Gumbichromate  Printing. 
23:  Photographic  Manipulations,  24:  Photographing  Clouds. 

Volume  III.— 25:  Landscape  Photography.  26:  Telephotography. 
27:  Pinhole  (Lensless)  Photography.  28:  Seashore  Photography.  29:  Flash¬ 
light  Photography.  30:  Photographing  Interiors.  31:  Photographing  at 
Night.  32:  Defects  in  Negatives.  33:  The  Dark-room.  34:  More  About 
Development  (Pyro,  Metol  and  Ortol).  35:  Enlarging  Negatives.  36:  Lens 
Facts  and  Helps. 

Volume  IV. — 37:  Film  Photography.  38:  Color  Photography.  39:  Pho¬ 
tographing  Animals.  40:  Platinotype  Modifications.  41:  Copying  Methods. 
42:  Genre  Photography.  43:  Photographic  Chemicals.  44:  Coloring  Photo¬ 
graphs.  45:  More  About  Orthochromatic  Photography.  46:  Development 
Printing  Papers  (Velox,  etc.).  47:  Kallitype  Process.  48:  Commercial 
Photography. 
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Abbe,  Professor,  234. 

Aerial  Photography,  145;  the  field 
described,  146;  bird’s-eye  views, 
147;  difficulties,  148;  remedies,  149; 
camera,  149;  lens,  149;  shutter,  150; 
plates,  150;  development  of  over-ex¬ 
posures,  151;  Beeby’s  method  for 
under-exposures,  15a;  ferrous  oxa¬ 
late,  153:  double-coated  plates,  153; 
balloon  photography,  154;  Boston, 
1860,154;  later,  156;  Glaisher’s  ex¬ 
periments,  157;  Woodbury,  1881, 
158;  Shadbolt,  159;  today,  163: 
practical  work,  163;  the  sensations 
of  a  first  ascent,  165  ;  vibration,  165 ; 
an  exposure,  165;  the  negative,  166; 
an  unsuccessful  excursion,  166;  pho¬ 
tography  from  kites,  167;  Batut’s 
kite,  168;  work  of  W.  A.  Eddy,  169; 
steadying  the  kite,  169;  the  camera, 
170;  several  kites  required,  170 

Amateur’s  studio,  83. 

Animal  photography,  180. 

Architectural  Photography,  289; 
requirements,  290;  aerial  perspec¬ 
tive,  290;  linear  perspective,  290; 
perspective  lines,  291;  location  of 
the  horizon,  292;  the  modern  office 
building,  293  ;  relation  of  viewpoint 
to  sides  of  building,  294;  sky-lines, 
296;  proximity  of  the  station-point 
to  the  object,  296;  apparatus,  298; 
cameras,  298;  for  the  professional, 
299;  swing-back,  299;  for  the  ama¬ 
teur,  299;  for  the  tourist,  300;  levels, 
300;  ground-glass,  300;  exposure 
shutters,  300;  the  tripod,  301;  set¬ 
tingup  the  camera,  301;  operating 
the  swing-back,  301;  lenses,  306; 
the  rapid  rectilinear.  307;  angle  of 
vision,  307;  the  wide-angle  lens, 
308;  the  telephoto  lens,  308;  ex¬ 
treme-angle  lens,  309;  the  star  dia¬ 
phragm,  309;  exposure  with  the 
hypergon,  310;  the  sliding  shutter, 
310;  diaphragms,  310;  composition, 
31 1 ;  commercial  buildings,  3 1 1 ;  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  3 1 1 ;  dwellings,  312; 
the  sky,  312;  light  and  shade,  313; 
interiors,  315 ;  point  of  sight,  315; 
composition,  315  ;  lighting,  316;  re¬ 
flectors,  316;  focusing,  317;  flash¬ 
lights,  317;  details,  318;  interior 
details,  319;  monuments,  319;  com¬ 
mercial  photography,  320;  records 
of  building  construction,  321;  copy¬ 
ing  architectural  drawings,  322  ; 
plates,  323;  orthochromatic  plates. 


324;  theory  of  orthdchromatic  plates, 
324;  preparation,  324;  halation,  325 ; 
size  of  plates,  326-  films,  326;  de¬ 
velopment,  326;  fixing  bath,  327; 
plate  mark,  332.  Books,  333. 

Balloon  photography,  154. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  semi-centennial,  182. 

Beeby,  John,  468. 

Method  for  developing  under-ex¬ 
posure,  152. 

Bird’s-eye  views,  147. 

Blocking  windows,  28. 

Camera  Club  of  Pittsburg,  188. 

Notes,  last  number,  533. 

Cameras  at  the  World's  Fair,  440. 

Carbrey,  Gene,  530. 

Chicago  Salon,  182. 

Clouds,  printing-in,  329.  492. 

Coburn,  Alvin  Langdon,  285. 

Collinson,  J.  W.,  42. 

Color  photography,  176. 

Combination  printing,  489;  an 
explanation,  490;  the  part  played  by 
imagination,  490;  some  difficulties, 
491;  printing-in  clouds,  492;  a  sim¬ 
ple  method,  492;  another  method, 
493 ;  no  room  for  ”  good  enough  ” 
methods,  492;  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion,  496;  printing  without  a  print¬ 
ing  frame,  497;  manipulation,  498; 
examining  the  print,  499;  a  more 
serious  purpose,  501 ;  second  demon¬ 
stration,  502;  first  and  second  print¬ 
ing,  504;  practice  simpler  than  the¬ 
ory,  505 ;  the  third  printing,  505  ;  the 
second  and  later  method,  506;  manip¬ 
ulation,  506;  resume  of  operations, 
511;  an  important  factor,  512;  print- 
ing-in  parts  of  negatives,  512;  an¬ 
other  example,  514 ;  making  mask  A, 
517;  making  mask  B,  519;  making 
the  combined  picture,  520;  an  analy¬ 
sis,  520.  Books,  526. 

Composition,  pictorial,  193,  228. 

Cooper-Hewitt  light,  139. 

Copying  architectural  drawings,  322. 
photographs,  127. 

Copyright,  127. 

Crystals,  photographing  snow,  433. 

Cummings,  Menzies,  233. 

Dark-room  Dodges,  i;  dust  snd 
ventilation,  2;  dusting  the  dark¬ 
room,  3 ;  dusting  the  plate,  3)  lubri¬ 
cants  for  holders,  4 ;  dark-room  lamp. 
S;  a  safe  light,  6;  theory  of  safj 
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VI 
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lights,  7;  testing  the  light,  9;  covers 
for  trays,  10;  numbering  the  plates, 
11;  removing  dust  before  exposure, 
11;  air-bells,  12;  retarding  locally, 
12',  a  work-table,  12;  tap  fittings, 
13;  quick  plate  washing,  14.;  an  im¬ 
provement,  16;  labels,  16;  tubes  and 
rods,  16;  filter  papers,  18;  corks,  19; 
a  filter  stand,  20;  a  dropping  bottle, 
21;  development  dodges,  22 ;  plate- 
lifters,  2 3;  reading  the  graduate, 
23;  dissolving  hypo,  23:  a  carry-all 
table,  24;  tray  cupboard,  25 ;  plate 
carriers,  26  ;  cutting  plates,  27  ; 
blocking  a  window,  28;  another  way, 
29;  tourist  tips,  31 ;  temporary  trays, 
32;  McCorkle’s  method,  34;  drying 
plates,  36. 

Developers,  ferrous  oxalate,  153. 
test  of,  135. 

Developing,  123. 

Development,  dodges,  22. 
en  tour,  34. 

influence  of  temperature  in,  461. 
local,  12. 

orthochromatic  plates,  153. 
over-exposure,  151. 
tank.  235 ,  427- 

Dobbins,  Rev.  F.  S.,469. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  94. 

Eddy,  W.  A.,  work  of,  169. 

Edinol,  187. 

Exposure,  elements  of,  271. 

Hurter  and  Driffield,  343. 
Needlehole,  286,  288,  431. 
outdoor,  241-280,  456. 

Ferrous  oxalate,  153. 

Filter  papers,  18. 
stand,  20. 

Flowers,  photographing,  231. 

Forms  of  studio  lights,  61. 

Goerz  Hypergon  double  anastigmat, 
309. 

Gum-bichromate  printing,  472,  483. 

Halation,  325. 

Hargreaves,  S.  B.,  183. 

Heliar  lens,  334. 

Homocentric  lens,  39,  06,  467- 
Hurter  and  Driffield  System,  337; 
the  technically  perfect  negative,  338  ; 
definition  of  "opacity,”  339;  "  Densi¬ 
ty,”  3391  density  and  opacity  con¬ 
fused,  340;  an  explanation,  340;  ac¬ 
tion  of  light  upon  the  sensitive  plate. 
The "  characteristic  curve,”  340 ;  cor¬ 
rect  exposure  imperative,  343;  pe¬ 
riod  of  under-exposure,  345 ;  period 
of  correct  exposure,  345 ;  period  of 


over-exposure,  346;  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  density,  349;  the  logical 
conclusion,  351;  an  important  differ¬ 
ence,  352;  control  in  development, 
353;  Dr.  Emerson’s  problem,  354; 
its  solution,  354;  I,  under-exposure, 
354;  II,  correct  exposure,  356:  III, 
over-exposure,  357;  the  development 
factor,  357;  modifying  the  D.  F.,  358; 
standard  light  and  unit  of  exposure, 
360;  standard  developer,  361;  pyro 
soda,  361;  free  bromide  in  the  de¬ 
veloper,  363 ;  standard  temperature, 
363;  special  apparatus,  364;  the  ex¬ 
posing  apparatus,  364;  the  photome¬ 
ter,  368;  the  grease-spor,  the 

scale,  375;  the  photometer  in  use, 
377;  speed  determinations,  3791  ex¬ 
posure,  379;  development,  379;  meas¬ 
uring  and  recording  densities,  380; 
obtaining  the  characteristic  curve. 
381;  latitude  in  exposure,  384;  range 
of  ligbt-intensities,  386,  free  bro¬ 
mide  in  the  film,  390;  control  of  the 
development  factor,  393. 

Hypo,  dissolving,  22. 

Indexing  information,  405, 

Influence  of  temperature  in  develop¬ 
ment,  46. 

International  Photo  Exposition,  94. 

Jarman’s  proof  papers.  336. 

Johnstone,  Arthur  Edward,  174. 

Jumeaux-Davidson  process,  176. 

Kite  photography,  167. 

Kodoid  films,  40. 

Labels,  16. 

Lamp,  dark-room,  5. 

Swartz’s  dark-room,  236. 

Lea,  M.  Carey,  535. 

Light,  action  of,  on  plate,  340. 
Cooper-Hewitt,  139. 
safe,  6-9. 
and  shade,  311- 

value  of  magnesium  flame,  233. 

Lines  in  composition,  *03,  212,  213. 

Local  development,  12,  427, 
retarding,  12. 

London  Salon,  284. 

Lubricating  plate-holders,  4. 

Magnesium  flame,  light  value  of,  233. 

Martin’s  needlehole  tables,  286-288. 

McCorkle.  J.  H.,  184. 

developing  en  tour,  34. 
needlehole  attachment,  44- 

Monuments,  photographing,  319. 

Mounting,  331. 
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Needlehole  attachment,  McCorkle’s,  44. 
exposures,  286,  288. 

Newcomb,  E.  N.,  229. 

Nicol,  Dr.  John,  527. 

Obituary,  M.  Carey  Lea,  525. 

Cornelius  Van  Brunt,  531. 

Edward  L.  Wilson,  135, 19°. 

Operating  the  swing-back,  301. 

Orthochromatic  plates,  developing,  153. 

Outdoor  Exposures,  241;  how  to 
read  this  book,  242;  how  the  world 
measures  time,  243:  sun  time,  243; 
local  mean  time,  243 1  American  stand¬ 
ard  time.  244;  the  tables  herein,  244 ; 
examples,  246;  how  to  use  the  tables, 
247;  another  method,  248;  a  second 
method,  249;  normal  or  basic  con¬ 
ditions,  249;  conditions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  250;  a  note  on  portraits,  252; 
shadows,  253;  plates,  254;  tempera¬ 
ture,  254;  exposure  shutters,  255; 
latitude  in  exposure, 25s  :  tables,  256- 
269;  the  second  or  theoretical  part, 
270;  why  outdoor  exposures  only, 
270;  the  importance  of  the  exposure, 
270;  the  elements  of  exposure,  271 ; 
defects  of  exposure  tables,  272. 

Outdoor  Portraiture,  441 ;  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  eye,  442;  possibilities 
of  the  field,  443;  special  advantages, 
443;  equipment,  444;  the  camera, 
445:  the  tripod,  4451  lenses,  446; 
desirable  lens  qualities,  446;  the 
mind  behind  the  tool ,  447 1  the  expo¬ 
sure  shutter,  447;  size,  448;  advan¬ 
tage  of  films,  448 ;  forethought,  449; 
experimental  work  with  models,  450; 
the  background,  450;  lighting  the 
subject,  451 ;  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  453;  sunny  days  and  other  days, 
453;  composition  and  the  figure,  4S4; 
the  picture  planes,  454;  the  use  of 
the  stop,  455;  the  problem  of  expo¬ 
sure,  456;  developing  the  plates,  458. 

Over-exposure,  developing,  151,  152. 

Photograms  of  the  Year,  186,  398. 

Photographing  animals,  180. 
architecture,  289-333. 
flowers,  231- 

Photography  at  the  World’s  Fair,  46;. 

Pictorial  Principles,  193 ;  ^he  paint¬ 
er’s  viewpoint,  1941  principles  vs. 
rules,  194:  an  example,  19;  ;  what  is 
our  aim?  196;  selection,  197;  before 
composition.  197;  pictorial  purposes, 
198;  imagination,  199;  the  basis  of 
truth,  199;  the  via  media,  200;  unity, 
201:  its  disregard,  201 ;  the  all-inclu¬ 
sive  photograph,  202 ;  simplicity,  203; 
form,  chiaro-oscuro,  203;  leading 


lines,  203  ;  the  meaning  of  lines,  205  ; 
balance  of  line,  206;  symmetry,  206; 
radiation,  206 ;  curvature,  209;  dif¬ 
ference  in  curves,  209;  variable 
curves,  210;  in  practical  application, 
2H;  grace  in  curves,  21 1 ;  angles  of 
lines,  212;  grouping  of  lines,  213; 
an  arrangement  of  parts,  214;  prin¬ 
cipality,  214 ;  subordination,  2i; ;  ao 
example,  216;  interchange,  216;  con¬ 
trast,  217;  a  warning,  218 ;  contin¬ 
uity,  218;  concentration  of  interest. 
219;  separation,  219;  consistency, 
harmony,  220;  mystery,  220. 

Pinhole  photography,  179. 

Pittsburg  Camera  Club,  188. 

Plate  carriers,  26. 
cutting,  27. 
drying,  36. 
dusting,  3,4. 
lifters,  23. 
numbering,  II. 
speeds,  139. 
washing,  14. 

Plate-holders,  lubricating,  4- 

Practical  Photographer  Library  Series, 

187. 

Premo  film  pack,  38. 

Press  Photography,  97;  world¬ 
wide  field,  98;  its  pleasures,  98;  the 
profits,  99;  experience,  99;  dividing 
the  field,  loo;  newspaperdom,  loo; 
descriptive  data,  loi;  murders  and 
the  like,  loi;  fires,  102;  public  men, 
102;  the  eternal  feminine,  104; 
sports,  105;  the  underworld,  105; 
emergencies,  106;  speed,  107;  cre¬ 
dentials,  I07;  making  connections, 
108;  a  few  "  dont’s,”  109;  syndicate 
work,  109;  magazine  work,  no; 
national  events,  hi;  weeklies,  112; 
exclusive  rights,  114'.  trade  journals, 
114;  scientific  papers,  ii;  ;  advertise- 
mentwork.nS;  the  equipment,  116; 
cameras,  n6;  lenses,  118;  exposure 
shutters,  118;  plates,  119;  plate- 
holders,  119;  tripods,  120;  focusing 
cloth,  120;  flash-light  apparatus, 121 ; 
assistants,  121;  exposure,  122;  de¬ 
velopment,  123;  reproduction  meth¬ 
ods,  124;  prints  for  reproduction,  125. 

Printing,  combination,  489-526. 

Printing-in  clouds.  329,  492. 

Proof  paper,  Jarman’s,  336. 

Pyro  formula,  124. 

Repairing  roller  blind  shutter,  282. 

Reproduction  methods,  124. 

Retarding  locally,  12. 

Safe  light,  6. 
testing,  9. 
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Safe  theory,  7. 

St.  Petersburg  photo  exposition,  94. 

Salon,  Chicago,  182. 

Daguerre  Photo  Club,  468. 

London, 284. 

San  Francisco,  400. 

Shutter,  repairing  roller  blind,  282. 

Snow  crystals,  photographing,  433. 

Specializing,  470. 

Speeds  of  plates,  139. 

Stone.  Sir  Benjamin,  284. 

Stodio  Construction,  49;  location, 
51;  business  point  of  view,  51; 
ground  floor,  or  higher,  53;  obstruc¬ 
tions,  54;  disposition  of  a  floor,  57: 
planning  the  studio,  57;  evolution  of 
the  studio,  59;  various  forms,  61 ; 
modern  skylights,  65;  a  first-floor 
studio,  6s;  Hayes’ lights.  66;  single- 
slant  light,  69;  comparisons,  70;  size 
of  the  studio,  72 ;  the  lens  as  a  factor, 
72;  Beck’s  table,  73;  size  of  the 
sky-light,  74;  angle  of  light,  75; 
sash-bars  or  rafters,  75;  glass,  76; 
glazing,  77;  curtains  or  blinds,  79; 
external  shades,  81;  ventilation,  82; 
an  amateur’sstudio,  83-93.  Books,  93- 

Subordination  in  composition,  215. 

Swartz’s  dark-room  lamp,  236. 

Swing-back  operating,  301. 

Table,  carry-all,  24. 
work,  12. 

Tank  development,  235,  427. 

Tap  fittings,  13. 

Technolexicon,  282. 

Telephotography,  237-240,  470. 

Temperature,  influence  of,  in  develop¬ 
ment,  461. 

Test  camera,  136. 

of  developers,  135. 

Theory  of  exposure,  270-280. 
safe  light,  7. 

Thompson’s  tables  for  needlehole  ex¬ 
posures,  286-288. 

Tourist  tips,  31- 

Tray  cupboard,  25. 

Trays,  covers  for,  10. 
temporary,  32. 

Trimming  prints,  330- 

Tubes  and  rods,  16. 

VanBrunt,  Cornelias,  Obituary,  531. 

Varnish  for  labels,  16. 

Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Snowden,  185, 
281. 

Who  Discovered  Photography, 

537:  the  forerunners  of  the  art,  538; 


Fenelon  and  Tiphaigne,  339  ;  a 
period  of  research,  540;  Wedgwood, 
541;  influence  of  earlier  experimen¬ 
ters,  542;  what  Wedgwood  sought, 
542  ;  Wedgwood’s  method,  543  ; 
Niepce,  S44;  Niepce  uses  the  camera, 
545;  the  first  engraved  plates,  546; 
relics  of  Niepce,  547;  Niepce  and 
Daguerre,  547;  Niepce  first  fixed  the 
image,  548;  Daguerre,  348;  Da¬ 
guerre’s  diorama,  549;  tireless  exper¬ 
iments,  331;  Morse  and  Daguerre, 
SS2  ;  what  Daguerre  did,  534  ; 
Talbot,  556;  Wedgwood’s  experi¬ 
ments  followed,  357;  Reade,  558: 
Reade’s  process,  559;  Herschel,  559; 
the  theory  of  "fixing,”  561;  Her- 
schel’s  researches,  563;  other  experi¬ 
ments,  564;  the  iron  salts,  563;  spec¬ 
trum  work,  566:  synopsis,  567;  the 
collodion  process,  568  ;  collodion 
emulsion,  569;  gelatino-bromide,  569; 
orthochromatism,  570;  a  chronology 
of  some  original  observations  of  pho¬ 
tographic  processes  and  agents,  570- 
573,  Bibliography,  573. 

Wilson,  E.  L.,  Obituary,  135,  191. 

Window,  blocking,  28. 

Winter  Photography,  401 ;  lantern- 
slide  making,  402;  photographing 
flowers,  402;  intensification  and  re¬ 
duction,  403;  platinotype  modifica¬ 
tions,  404;  copying,  404;  flashlight. 
404;  interiors,  404;  portraiture, 404; 
indexing  information,  403;  outdoor 
work,  406;  forethought,  407;  appa¬ 
ratus,  407;  camera  and  lens,  408; 
shatters,  409;  accessories,  410: 
plates  and  films,  411;  ortho  plates, 
412;  ray  screen,  413 ;  personal  com¬ 
fort, 414;  experiments, 415;  branches 
of  winter  work,  416:  selection  and 
composition,  418;  classification  of 
subject,  419;  class  I,  420;  expo'ure. 
class  I,  420;  development,  class  I, 
421;  exposure,  class  11,422;  devel¬ 
opment,  class  II,  426;  local  develop¬ 
ment,  427;  tank  development,  427; 
exposure,  class  III,  428;  develop¬ 
ment,  class  III,  430;  snow  storms, 
430;  pinhole  snow  pictures,  431: 
moonlight  snow  pictures,  432;  snow 
crystals,  433;  frost  crystals,  435: 
after-methods,  436;  printing,  437; 
mounting,  437-  "Books,  438. 

World’s  Fair,  Cameras  at,  440. 
photography  at,  465. 

Zeiss,  Carl,  New  management,  235- 
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WHO  DISCOVERED  PHOTOGRAPHY? 

“What  do  you  look  on  as  the  greatest  boon  that  has 
been  conferred  on  the  poorer  classes  in  later  years?’’ 
said  a  friend  to  me  one  day,  after  expatiating  on  the 
rival  claims  of  schools,  museums,  shoe-black  brigades, 
and  a  host  of  other  philanthropic  efforts  for  their  assist¬ 
ance.  I  am  afraid  I  sank  in  his  estimation  when  I 
answered,  “  sixpenny  photographs.”  But  any  one  who 
knows  what  the  worth  of  family  affection  is  among  the 
lower  classes,  and  who  has  seen  the  array  of  little  por¬ 
traits  stuck  over  a  laborer’s  fireplace,  still  gathering 
together  into  one  the  “  home”  that  life  is  always  part¬ 
ing — the  boy  that  has  “  gone  to  Canada,”  the  girl  “  out 
at  service,”  the  little  one  with  the  golden  hair  that 
sleeps  under  the  daisies,  the  old  grandfather  in  the  coun¬ 
try — will  perhaps  feel  with  me  that  in  counteracting  the 
tendencies,  social  and  industrial,  which  every  day  are 
sapping  the  healthier  family  affections,  the  sixpenny 
photograph  is  doing  more  for  the  poor  than  all  the  phi¬ 
lanthropists  in  the  world.” 

These  are  the  words  of  John  Richard  Green,  the  his¬ 
torian,  who  was  also  for  many  years  a  hardworking 
clergyman  in  the  very  poor  district  on  the  east  side  of 
London  ;  and  they  have  a  force  of  vital  truth  that  will 
find  a  responsive  echo  in  every  heart. 

But  they  touch  upon  only  one  of  the  multifarious 
uses  now  made  of  photography, —  only  one  of  the 
thousand  ways  in  which  its  influence  is  felt  as  an  aid  to 
research,  to  study,  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of 
every  sort  and  kind,  in  the  life  of  the  world  today.  And 
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what  its  future  shall  be,  who  can  say  ?  The  imagination 
fails,  overwhelmed  by  the  possibilities. 

And  yet  this  discovery — one  of  the  bright  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  nineteenth  century, — dates  only  from  the 
earlier  years  of  that  century  in  experimental  origin, — 
only  from  the  later  two-thirds  in  practical  realization. 

It  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  leisure  or  benefit  the 
studious  hours  of  the  present-day  votaries  of  the  “Light- 
Science  ”  to  follow,  so  far  as  we  may,  the  groping  steps, 
the  baffled  search  of  the  men  who  strove  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  ;  some  dying  by  the  way,  some  living  to  reap  the 
honors  and  to  see  the  world  in  homage  ere  they  fell  on 
sleep. 

So  believing,  let  us  set  forth  the  facts,  in  the  spirit  of 
this  series,  without  prejudice  or  bias,  and  as  briefly  yet 
comprehensively  as  may  be. 

Photography  is  the  child  of  Optics 
and  Chemistry,  as  has  often  been  said. 
The  genealogical  tree  of  the  paternal 
house  is  the  more  venerable  and  well 
bred,  for  the  Greek  philosophers  had  their  theories  of 
light  and  its  phenomena.  The  other  side  has  more  than 
a  tinge  —  a  strong  strain  — -  of  Gypsy  blood,  through 
the  alchemists  of  medieval  days  ;  and  Imagination  must 
have  been  at  least  a  god-motherly  relation,  if  not  the 
actual  nurse  of  the  infant  prodigy. 

The  qualities  of  mirrors  have  always  been  recognized 
as  due  to  the  action  of  light.  It  was  the  function  of 
Imagination  to  supply  the  idea  of  some  substance  that, 
when  used  as  a  mirror,  would  retain  the  image,  or 
when  applied  to  an  ordinary  reflecting  surface  would 
fix  it  thereon. 

Thus,  there  is  to  be  found  in  Chinese  tradition,  we 
are  told,  the  legend  of  the  sun  sometimes  making  on 
the  frozen  surfaces  of  lakes  or  placid  rivers  the  images 
of  trees  and  other  objects  along  their  banks. 

Even  in  our  day,  one  may  read  from  time  to  time,  ia 
his  newspaper,  some  allusion  to  the  popular  belief  in 
the  mysterious  qualities  of  the  human  eye,  which  is 
credited  with  the  power  of  retaining  on  its  inner  sur¬ 
face,  in  cases  of  sudden  and  violent  death,  the  picture 
on  which  it  last  rested,  so  that  a  murderer  might,  for 
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instance,  thereby  be  recognized  and  brought  to  justice  ; 
or  of  the  lightning  flash,  that  is  said  to  impress  on  the 
skin  of  its  human  victims  the  silhouette  of  the  trees  under 
which  they  had  sought  shelter. 

.  The  French  Bishop  Fenelon  wrote  in 

Tiphaigne  1690  “  Ul?e  V°yage  Suppose,”  wherein 

*  8  occurs  this  passage :  “  There  was  no 

painter  in  that  country  ;  but  if  one  wished  to  have  the 
portrait  of  a  friend,  of  a  picture,  a  beautiful  landscape, 
or  any  other  object,  water  was  placed  in  great  basins 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  object  desired  to  be  painted 
was  put  in  front  of  that  water.  After  a  while,  the 
water  solidified  and  became  a  glass  mirror,  on  which  an 
ineffaceable  image  remained.” 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  later,  1760,  another 
Frenchman,  Tiphaigne  de  la  Roche,  who  may  be  called 
the  Jules  Verne  of  his  day,  issued  a  book  with  the  title 
of ‘‘ Giphantie  —  A  Description  of  the  Earth,”  which 
was  a  pseudo-scientific  account  of  his  adventures  in  an 
unknown  country,  to  which  he  had  been  transported 
by  an  obliging  hurricane.  The  language  borrowed 
largely  from  the  jargon  of  the  alchemists,  the  scientists 
of  their  day,  and  the  ideas  are  naturally  influenced  by 
the  same  source.  The  title  is  an  anagram  of  the 
author’s  first  name.  His  conceptions  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  along  this  line  happen  to  have  a  strangely  prophetic 
sound,  viewed  in  the  light  of  events,  though  this  should 
not  be  considered  as  anything  more  than  a  coincidence. 

The  passage  which  interests  us  is  translated  below : 

Having  been  one  day  transported  into  the  palace  of 
the  elementary  spirits,  its  guardian,  enlightening  him  as 
to  their  occupations  and  customs,  says:  ‘‘You  know 
that  the  rays  of  light,  when  reflected  from  any  objects, 
form  a  picture  delineating  these  objects,  on  all  lustrous 
surfaces,  such  as  the  retina  of  the  eye,  water  and  mir¬ 
rors.  These  fleeting  images  the  Spirits  have  sought  to 
fix.  They  have  compounded  a  subtle  viscous  substance 
which  quickly  dries  and  becomes  hard.  By  the  aid  of 
this,  a  picture  is  made  in  a  few  moments.  We  coat  a 
piece  of  canvas  with  this  substance,  and  place  it  in  front 
of  the  objects  which  we  wish  to  depict.  At  first  the 
canvas  acts  just  as  a  mirror  would  ;  you  can  see  in  it 
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all  objects,  near  and  remote,  which  Light  has  the  power 
to  portray.  But  the  canvas  does  what  no  mirror  is  able 
to  do,— it  holds  the  image  fast,  through  its  adhesive 
properties.  The  mirror,  indeed,  faithfully  depicts 
the  objects,  but  retains  none  of  them  ;  our  canvas 
depicts  them  no  less  correctly,  but  retains  them  all. 
The  impression  of  the  image  takes  place  in  the  first  in¬ 
stant,  the  canvas  at  once  absorbing  it.  They  then  take 
it  away,  into  a  dark  place.  In  an  hour  the  coating  has 
dried,  and  we  have  a  picture  which  is  all  the  more  won¬ 
derful  because  no  art  can  equal  its  verisimilitude,  and 
the  lapse  of  time  is  powerless  to  harm  it.  We  use  col¬ 
ors  made  from  the  purest  sources,  from  the  materials  of 
which  Light  is  itself  made,  while  painters  have  to  rely 
on  all  sorts  of  substances,  which  time  never  leaves 
unaltered.  Exactness  of  drawing,  diversity  of  charac¬ 
terization,  heaviness  or  lightness  of  brush  strokes,  the 
transformation  in  the  shadows,  the  correctness  of  per¬ 
spective, — all  these  we  leave  entirely  to  Nature,  which 
paints  the  pictures  on  our  canvas  with  such  uniformity 
and  accuracy  as  to  deceive  the  eyes,  and  cause  the  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  whether  so-called  realities  are  not  some 
kind  of  phantom  illusions,  cheating  eye,  ear,  touch- 
in  short,  all  the  senses  at  once.” 

It  is  significant  that  the  epoch  which 
A  Period  produced  this  book  inaugurated  a  period 
of  Research  o£  actjvj,ty  an^  interest  in  both  optics 
and  chemistry.  In  the  next  year  (1763)  was  published 
a  work  on  “  The  Philosophical  Commerce  of  Arts,  by 
Dr.  William  Lewis,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  giving  the  author  s 
investigations  into  the  cause  of  the  coloration  of  ivory, 
bone,  wood  or  stone  treated  with  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  and  exposed  to  sunlight*  ;  in  17 72>  J°se.ph 

Priestly  issued  his  valuable  History  of  Discoveries 
Relating  to  Light,  Vision  and  Colour,’  and ^  in  i_777 
appeared  the  “  Experiments  on  Air  and  Eire,  by  Carl 
William  Scheele.  Following  him,  Senebier,  Berthollet, 


’This  phenomenon,  which  had  been  observed  by  several  earlier  workers, 
was  first  correctly  attributed  to  the  action  of  light  by  Johann  Heinrich  Schulze, 
who  published,  in  1727.  his  conclusions,  based  on  experiments  with  chalk, 
mixed  with  the  silver  salt.  For  details  regarding  these  early  notices  of  silver 
salt,  see  Major-General  Waterhouse's  article  in  The  Photographic  Journal 
for  June,  1903. 


NIEPCE’S  APPARATUS,  IN  THE  ChALON  MUSEUM 
Photograph  by  George  E,  Brown,  1905 
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Mrs.  Fulhame  and  Dr.  Black  also  contributed  to  tbe 
data  of  the  subject,  before  the  new  century  dawned  ;  in 
1800,  Herschel,  and  in  1801,  Ritter,  investigating  the 
spectrum,  discovered,  respectively,  the  ultra-red  and  the 
ultra-violet  rays  ;  the  latter  being  demonstrated  by  means 
of  silver  chloride  which  darkened  under  their  action. 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  field  brings  us  down  to  1802 
and  to 

WEDGWOOD 

Who  almost  discovered  photography 

Born  on  the  14th  of  May,  1771,  the  fourth  son 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  famous  potter,  received  the 
baptismal  name  of  Thomas,  though  we  are  told  by  his 
latest  biographer  that  he  was  known  always,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  family,  as  “Tom,”  and  if  we  permit 
ourselves,  following  his  example,  this  familiarity,  it  is 
because  it  makes  the  man  seem  a  little  less  remote — a 
little  easier  of  comprehension. 

The  only  portrait  extant  is  that  reproduced,  the 
original  being  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  the  artist 
unknown.  The  existence  of  a  death-mask  suggests 
that  the  portrait  is  of  a  posthumous  date.  It  shows  a 
clear-cut  profile,  a  face  of  breeding,  of  distinction,  al¬ 
though  rather  more  mature  than  one  would  expect  from 
the  early  age  at  which  he  died — in  his  thirty-fifth  year. 

His  health  was  always  delicate;  indeed,  the  three 
years,  1789-1791,  following  his  stay  at  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity  were  the  only  working  years  of  his  life  during 
which  he  followed  any  definite  occupation.  His  early 
studies  were  carried  on  mainly  at  home.  His  father’s 
secretary,  Alexander  Chisolm,  had  much  influence  on 
his  book-learning;  and  the  society  of  his  father’s 
friends,  among  whom  were  the  foremost  men  of  the 
day,  was  in  itself  a  liberal  education. 

Tom  Wedgwood’s  older  sister  was  the  wife  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Darwin,  and  consequently  daughter-in-law  of  Dr. 
Erasmus  Darwin,  the  poet.  Charles  Darwin,  the  natur¬ 
alist,  son  of  Robert,  was  thus  a  nephew  of  Tom 
Wedgwood.  James  Watt  and  Dr.  Priestly  were  inti¬ 
mate  friends  of  his  father  ;  he  met  Robert  Burns  while 
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at  college-,  and  in  later  years  he  became  the  friend  and 
benefactor  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  poet. 

After  leaving  college,  the  laboratory  and  furnaces  at 
his  father’s  pottery  gave  him  special  facilities  for  ex¬ 
periments  bearing  on  the  relations  between  light  and 
heat,  and  he  gave  much  attention  to  them  at  this  time, 
but  there  is  nothing  on  record  to  show  that  he  also 
then  took  up  the  chemical  side  of  the  subject. 

That  he  was  familiar  with  what  had 
been  done  along  those  lines  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Chisolm  had  been  the  assistant  of 


Influence  of 
Earlier 

Experimenters 


Dr.  W.  Lewis,  the  author  of  the  book  of  1763.  and  had 
compiled  the  manuscript  volumes  containing  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  his  own  and  other  experiments  ;  which  records 
were  purchased  by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  when  Lewis 
died  in  1781  ;  at  which  time  Chisolm  was  taken  into 
the  Wedgwood  household  and  business. 

And,  as  we  have  seen,  Dr.  Priestly,  the  author  of 
1772,  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  he  corresponded 
with  its  various  members. 

The  date  of  the  photographic  experiments  is  doubt¬ 
less  some  time  during  the  year  1802.  The  account  of 
them  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  “Journal  of 
the  Royal  Institution,”  and  their  form  is  attributed  to 
Humphrey  Davy,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
who  was  assistant  lecturer  in  the  Institution,  and 
assistant  editor  of  the  Journal.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  experiments  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Institution,  the  building  still  standing  on  Albemarle 
street,  London. 

The  paper  is  entitled  “An  Account  of  a  Method  of 
Copying  Paintings  upon  Glass,  and  of  Making  Pro¬ 
files,  by  the  Agency  of  Light  upon  Nitrate  of  Silver. 
Invented  by  T.  Wedgwood,  Esq.  With  observa¬ 
tions  by  H.  Davy.” 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
what  knowledge  to  mankind  in  all  ages  that 

Wedgwood  there  are  many  substances  which  alter 
bougnt  in  some  way  or  other  by  exposure 

to  sunlight.  The  bleaching  of  linen  is  a  familiar 
example  — the  fading  of  posters  on  the  bill-boards 
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is  another.  But  these  changes  are  slow  and  grad¬ 
ual.  In  order  to  realize  in  any  degree  the  dream 
of  Giphantie,  some  more  sensitive  substance  must  be 
produced,  ere  photography  began  to  be  a  possibility. 
Such  a  substance,  one  that  will  alter  under  the  influence 
of  light,  is  alone  not  enough  ;  we  need  also  some  means 
of  separating  the  part  which  has  altered  from  the  part 
which  has  not.  If  we  cannot  accomplish  this,  the 
“fixing”  of  the  image,  the  light  will  go  on  acting  on  the 
portions  of  the  sensitive  material  on  which  little  or  no 
light  has  fallen,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  whole 
will  eventually  be  affected  in  the  same  way — will  be¬ 
come  totally  darkened. 

The  investigations  of  Schulze  and  his  successors  had 
indicated  two  sensitive  materials, — the  nitrate  and  the 
chloride  of  silver;  the  optical  work  of  Priestly  and 
Herschel,  among  others,  had  suggested  the  employment 
of  the  lens  and  the  prism.  It  remained  to  combine 
these  factors  ;  that  was  what  Wedgwood  and  Davy  did. 

His  method  was  to  soak  paper  or 
WMe&od^ S  w^te  leather  in  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  and  to  expose  this  sensitized 
material  under  a  fern  or  an  engraving.  Just  as  in  the 
first  Talbot  process  of  a  third  of  a  century  later,  and 
analogous  processes  available  and  used  to  some  extent 
today,  the  result  was  the  darkening  of  the  unprotected 
sensitized  surface  of  the  contact  prints.  The  first 
requisite  of  a  photographic  process  had  been  supplied. 
But  the  second  was  not  forthcoming.  Davy  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  “nothing  but  a  method  of 
preventing  the  unshaded  parts  of  the  delineations  from 
being  colored  by  exposure  to  the  day  is  wanting,  to 
render  the  process  as  useful  as  it  is  elegant.” 

The  images  formed  by  a  camera-obscura  were  among 
the  first  to  be  experimented  with  by  Wedgwood,  but 
he  found  them  “too  faint  to  produce  in  any  moderate 
time  an  effect  upon  the  nitrate  of  silver.”  The  images 
formed  by  the  solar  microscope  were  found  to  work 
better,  and  seem  to  have  been  experimented  with 
chiefly  by  Davy. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  a  French  savant  named 
Charles  had  reached  results  similar  to  Wedgwood’s  at 
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an  earlier  date ;  but  this  claim  rests  on  no  evidence,  and 
may  be  dismissed  without  further  consideration. 

Whether  or  not  the  pessimistic  conclusions  of  Davy 
acted  as  a  damper  on  the  enthusiasm  of  other  would-be 
investigators  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  At  all  events, 
no  one  is  on  record  as  having  taken  the  matter  up  for 
a  generation,  when,  as  we  shall  see,  another  English¬ 
man  repeated  his  experiments  and  extended  them  in  a 
successful  manner. 

Meantime,  in  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  France, 
appeared  a  student  of  the  black-and-white  art  of  sun¬ 
painting,  who,  working  along  wholly  different  lines, 
met  with  such  a  degree  of  success  as  to  give  him  the 
fame  of  being  one  of  the  discoverers  of  photography. 


NIEPCE 

And  the  first  permanent  photographic  record 


Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce  was  a  man  over  forty-five 
at  the  time  he  took  up  the  researches  which  ultimately 
led  him  to  his  comparatively  successful  results.  Born 
at  Chalon,  on  the  Saone,  March  7,  1765,  his  father  was 
able  to  rear  him  and  his  brother  Claude  in  a  careful 
and  thorough  way.  The  brothers  had  an  abbe  for 
tutor,  who  instructed  them  in  science,  languages  and 
literature.  For  the  first,  they  both  had  a  special  bent,  the 
results  of  which  were  shown  in  after  life.  In  1792, 
Nicephore  joined  the  army,  served  in  Italy,  was  made 
lieutenant,  but  within  two  years  was  obliged  by  a 
severe  illness  to  relinquish  his  military  career,  and  re¬ 
signed  his  commission. 

In  x 8 1 1 ,  Claude  left  Chalon,  hoping  to  succeed  in 
promoting  at  Paris  a  machine  called  the  “Pyrelophore,” 
for  propelling  boats  without  sails  or  oars  (by  the  use  of 
hot  air),  on  the  construction  of  which  the  brothers  had 
collaborated  for  several  years  and  secured  a  patent. 
Unsuccessful  in  this  aim,  he  went  on  to  England  shortly 
afterward,  and  settled  at  Kew,  near  London.  It  is 
mainly  from  the  letters  that  passed  between  them  that 
we  learn  of  Nicephore’s  earlier  essays,  for  he  kept  up 
a  frequent  correspondence. 


STATUE  OF  NIEPCE,  CHALON  -  SUR  -  MARNE 
Erected  1885 

Photograph  by  George  E.  Brown,  iqoj 


NIEPCE'S  HOUSE  AT  GRAS 
GRAVE  OF  NIEPCE  NEAR  GRAS 
Photograph  by  George  E.  Brown,  iqoj 


L.  J.  M.  DAGUERRE.  *1787+1851 
From  a  daguerreotype  by  Charles  Meade.  18+8  (usually  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Mayall) 


MONUMENT  TO  DAGUERRE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Erected  by  The  Photographers’  Association  of  America,  1890 
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He  was  living  the  life  of  a  quiet 
Niepce  s  First  country  gentleman,  on  the  parental  es- 
Essays  tate  at  Gras,  not  far  from  Chalon.  After 
his  brother’s  departure  he  turned  his  attention  to  lithog¬ 
raphy,  then  in  its  infancy.  His  son  Isidore  fixes  the 
date  as  1813.  Heat  first  attempted  to  substitute  for 
the  usual  lithographic  stone  the  product  of  a  local 
quarry.  Finding  this  unsuitable,  he  next  tried  polished 
metal  plates,  probably  pewter.  His  object  being  to 
reproduce  various  line-engravings,  he  sought  to  do 
away  with  the  labor  of  re-drawing  them  by  oiling  or 
varnishing  them,  to  secure  transparency,  placing  them 
upon  the  metal  plates,  previously  coated  with  various 
substances  and  exposing  the  whole  to  the  action  or  light. 

What  these  first  coating  substances  were  we  have  no 
record.  His  son,  Isidore,  writing  twenty-five  years 
afterward,  referred  to  them  as  ‘  varnishes  ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  his  recollections  were  not  clear, 
being  confused  with  the  later  essays. 

At  all  events,  Niepce  met  with  enough 
Niepce  Uses  success  t0  encourage  him  in  persevering; 
the  Camera  ^  ^  recourse  to  the  camera,  as  shown 
by  a  letter  to  his  brother  written  in  May,  1818.  This 
letter  alludes  to  the  use  of  paper,  to  receive  the  image, 
to  “fixing  the  colors,”  and  to  the  fact  that  the  high¬ 
lights  came  out  black,  the  shadows  white.  On  May  28, 
1816,  he  sent  to  Claude  four  metallic  plates  which  bore 
impressions  made  by  light,  on  what  substance  is  not 
stated.  In  1817,  he  tried  chloride  of  silver,  and  also 
phosphorous,  and  guiacum,  among  other  resins. 

In  1826,  we  find  him  settled  on  one  of  these  resins, 
the  “  bitumen  of  Judea,”  a  kind  of  asphaltum,  spread 
on  polished  metal  plates.  When  exposed  under  one  of 
his  transparent  engravings,  this  substance  suffered  a 
change  in  those  parts  on  which  light  had  acted  most 
strongly;  a  change  which  became  evident  by  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  solvent  power  of  essence  of  lavender, 
a  menstruum  in  which  the  unchanged  bitumen,  which  the 
opaque  parts  of  the  engraving  had  protected,  was  still 
soluble. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  process  really  gives  a 
“  negative  ”  image,  so  far  as  the  lights  and  shadows  go; 
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the  high -lights  of  the  copied  engraving  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  dark  brown  asphaltum  coating,  the  blacks 
by  the  polished  surface  of  the  metal. 

Niepce  had  accomplished  his  object ;  he  had  found  a 
way  to  make  engravings  draw  themselves  in  outline, 
not  only  in  their  actual  size  (by  contact),  but  also  in 
smaller  and  proportionate  dimensions,  by  use  of  the 
camera.  This,  however,  required  such  long  exposures, 
at  least  ten  hours  in  direct  sunshine,  and  the  asphaltum 
was  so  little  sensitive  that  the  practical  value  was  very 
slight. 

As  shown  by  his  letters,  he  experimented  with  direct 
exposures  on  natural  objects,  as  well  as  on  engravings. 
But  these  produced  only  silhouettes,  without  detail, — 
white  shadows  against  a  dark  sky. 

The  First  En-  Having  secured  a  delineation  of  the 
graved  Plates  enffraving  on  his  metal  surface,  the 
problem  at  once  arose  as  to  how  to 
carry  it  further  and  get  the  relief  necessary  to  make 
the  new  plate  printable.  Niepce  tried  various  metals 
as  a  support  for  his  coating  of  asphaltum ;  among  them, 
silver.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  he  also  tried  the 
effect  as  a  mordant  of  every  substance  he  could  think  of 
that  might  etch  away  the  unprotected  metal  part  of  his 
“  heliographs,”  for  so  he  had  named  them;  a  very  ap¬ 
propriate  title,  for  “  sun-drawings  ”  exactly  described 
them.  He  used  iodine,  among  other  things,  with  no 
success,  at  least  as  a  mordant ;  it  produced  a  slight 
effect  in  altering  the  color  of  the  metallic  surfaces,  how¬ 
ever.  But  that  was  not  what  Niepce  sought.  He  also 
used  acids,  and  by  their  aid  succeeded  in  etching  away 
the  surface  of  the  metal  support  in  those  parts  protected 
by  the  asphaltum. 

Herein  lies  Niepce’s  achievement ;  for  this  is  the 
germ  of  modern  photo-engraving  processes  in  relief  on 
metal.  Those  who  have  studied  the  methods  used  by 
photo-engravers  in  the  manufacture  of  half-tone  blocks 
will  see  that  Niepce’s  process  is  identical  in  principle 
with  the  bitumen  process  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Niepce  used  it  as  a 
means  of  etching  his  metal  plates.  He  soaked  the  ex¬ 
posed  plate  in  oil  of  lavender,  thus  removing  the  solu- 
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ble  asphaltum,  and  then  placed  it  in  an  acid  bath  by 
which  the  bare  metal  was  etched.  No  action  of  the 
acid  took  place  where  the  asphaltum  intervened,  and 
thus  he  obtained  a  plate  in  slight  relief,  which  he  inked 
and  took  proofs  from  in  a  press. 

An  engraved  plate  said  to  have  been 
Relics  of  produced  in  this  way  by  Niepce  in  1826, 
Nlt§pce  the  original  engraved  print,  from  which 
it  was  made  by  contact,  still  oiled  to  render  it  trans¬ 
parent,  and  proofs  from  the  plate  itself,  are  preserved 
in  the  Museum  at  Chilon.  A  reproduction  from  one 
of  these  proofs  (in  reduced  size)  is  shown  in  our 
frontispiece.  Another  illustration  shows  the  apparatus 
he  used. 

In  August,  1827,  Nicephore  made  a  journey  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  see  his  brother  Claude,  who  was  seriously  ill  at 
Kew.  During  his  sojourn  there  of  several  weeks, 
Nicephore  made  the  acquaintance  of  Francis  Bauer, 
who  undertook  to  lay  the  results  of  Niepce’s  experi¬ 
ments  before  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  at  the 
time  secretary.  Niepce  wrote  a  memoir,  and  it  was 
offered  to  the  society,  accompanied  by  a  framed  picture 
on  metal,  and  some  proofs  from  engraved  plates. 

The  memoir  was  not  accepted  by  the  Society,  because 
the  process  was  not  fully  disclosed.  Returning  to 
France  in  the  following  January,  both  memoir  and 
specimens  were  left  by  Niepce  with  Mr.  Bauer,  and 
now  form  part  of  a  private  collection. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  allusion 

Niepce  and  ma(je  jn  t^e  COurse  of  the  memoir  to  a 
Daguerre  SUggestion  offered  him  by  “M.  Da¬ 
guerre,  the  painter  of  the  Diorama  of  Paris.”  This  re¬ 
lated  to  the  use  of  glass  instead  of  metal  for  the  sup¬ 
port  ;  etching  the  bared  surfaces ;  dissolving  off  the 
unaltered  asphalt;  filling  the  etched  parts  with  litho¬ 
graphic  ink,  and  finally  backing  up  the  glass  with  white 
paper. 

Daguerre  had  heard  of  Niepce’s  experiments,  and 
wrote  to  him  in  January,  1826.  Niepce  was  at  first 
shy,  but  at  length  took  up  the  correspondence  in  a 
guarded  way,  so  that  by  April,  1827,  they  had  exchanged 
specimens,  and  Niepce  proposed  an  exchange  of  secrets. 
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The  opportunity  came  when  Niepce  passed  through 
Paris  on  his  journey  to  Kew  ;  he  met  Daguerre,  at 
several  long  interviews.  The  next  summer  Daguerre 
went  to  visit  Niepce  at  Chalon,  and  in  December, 
1829,  was  executed  a  partnership  agreement  between 
them,  to  continue  for  ten  years,  for  working  out  their 
researches  to  their  joint  advantage. 

Niepce  made  no  advance  of  importance  on  his  orig¬ 
inal  process  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
July  5,  1833,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  Wedgwood,  there  is  no  authentic 
portrait  of  Niepce.  A  portrait  bust  and  the  painting 
from  which  our  plate  was  made  exist ;  but  they,  as  well 
as  all  other  likenesses  extant,  are  based  on  a  profile  in 
outline  sketched  from  memory  by  his  son  Isidore,  and 
first  published  in  La  Lumiere,  a  French  photographic 
journal,  in  the  issue  dated  July  6,  1851.  The  type  of 
face  is  very  like  that  of  Wedgwood. 

Niepce  First  The  summing  up  of  Niepce’s  achieve- 
Fixed  the  mcmts  must  credit  him  with  the  first 
Image  "  °f  the  image  ”  in  a  way  strangely 
suggestive  of  development ;  though  not 
strictly  such,  because  of  a  physical,  not  a  chemical  na¬ 
ture.  By  his  asphaltum  method  he  thus  obtained  the 
first  direct  photographic  records  that  had  any  claim  to 
relative  permanency  ;  and  the  first  indirect  results,  by 
photo-engraving,— possibly  the  most  important  phase  of 
the  subject,  in  its  present-day  aspect. 

Niepce’s  memory  is  honored  by  a  portrait  statue  in 
one  of  the  squares  of  Chalon.  He  was  buried  on  the 
estate  at  Gras,  where  a  modest  stone  marks  his  grave, 
alongside  that  of  his  wife. 


DAGUERRE 

and  the  Daguerreotype 

We  have  seen  that  the  name  of  Daguerre,  “  the  emi¬ 
nent  painter  of  the  Diorama,”  was  one  which  carried 
enough  weight  to  make  it  worth  while  quoting  to  the 
Royal  Society  ;  who,  then,  was  Daguerre  ? 

He  was  certainly  in  the  public  eye,  for  the  Diorama 


INTERIOR  OF  CHURCH,  BRY- SUR  -  MARNE 
The  "chancel”  effect,  behind  the  altar,  U  a  painting  effected  by  Daguerre 
Photograph  by  George  E.  Brown,  1905 


WILLIAM  HENRY  FOX  -  TALBOT.  *1800+1877 
From  a  photograph  by  Moffat,  Edinburgh 
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was  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris  from  1822  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire,  March  3,  1839,  of  the  building  specially 
constructed  for  the  display  of  its  panoramic  paintings, 
the  work  of  Daguerre  and  his  partner  Bouton. 

Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre  first  saw  the  light  on 
the  1 8th  of  November,  1787,  in  the  village  of  Cormeilles, 
about  ten  miles  from  Paris.  When  he  was  five  years 
old  his  parents  moved  to  Orleans ;  he  left  there  when 
sixteen,  to  begin  life  for  himself  in  Paris  ;  at  fifty-five 
he  retired  to  Petit  Bry-sur-Marne— -another  near-by  vil¬ 
lage — and  there  died  in  1851— -July  10.  The  father  was 
crier  of  the  local  court  at  Cormeilles,  the  mother  from 
one  of  the  village  families.  In  the  troublous  times  of 
the  Revolutionary  epoch,  the  father  lost  his  position, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  removal  to  Orleans. 
Daguerre,  the  son,  grew  up  lustily.  He  had  such 
schooling  as  the  public  school  offered  ;  showed  an  early 
aptitude  for  drawing,  and  is  said  to  have  produced 
creditable  portraits  of  his  parents  when  thirteen.  .  His 
father,  therefore,  placed  him  in  the  office  of  an  architect, 
where  he  became  “  very  good  at  tracing.  The  career 
did  not  attract  him,  however;  and  in  1803,  again  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  father,  we  find  him 
going  to  Paris  to  enter  the  employ  of  Degotti,  a  flour¬ 
ishing  scene-painter. 

This  suited  his  temperament ;  he  made  good  progress, 
developing  dexterity,  a  sense  of  decorative  effect  and 
ready  invention,  which  he  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  stage  “  effects,”  and  his  work  was  an  important  part 
of  several  notable  pieces  put  on  at  the  principal  theaters. 

He  assisted  Pierre  Prevost  on  his 

Daguerre’s  panoramic  paintings  of  London,  Rome, 
Diorama  Naples,  Athens  and  Jerusalem,  which 
were  brought  out  between  1816  and  1821;  and  from  this 
experience  got  the  idea  of  the  Diorama,  which  he  put 
into  execution  in  connection  with  Bouton  in  1823. 
The  building,  made  from  Daguerre’s  plans,  was  circu¬ 
lar  ;  the  platform  for  spectators  in  the  center  turned  on 
a  pivot,  so  as  to  bring  the  pictures  successively  to  view. 
In  1830,  Daguerre  introduced  his  11  Diorama  with  dou¬ 
ble  effect ’’—painted  on  both  the  front  and  back  sur¬ 
faces  of  a  thin  canvas,  and  lighted  at  the  back  and  top. 
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With  top  light  alone  the  picture  on  the  front  face  was 
brought  out ;  as  the  rear  illumination  was  gradually 
brought  into  play,  the  second  design  began  to  show  ; 
and  the  top  light  being  then  slowly  cut  off,  the  details 


House  in  which  Daguerre  lived,  15  Rue  de  Marais,  Paris 

of  the  first  design  became  obscure.  This  was  very 
successful  for  showing  interiors,  with  day-and-night 
scenes,  and  other  similar  subjects-— which  are  matters  of 
every-day  stage  effect  now,  but  were  a  novelty  then. 

Daguerre  also  painted  easel  pictures,  which  were 
hung  at  the  various  exhibitions.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  up  the  idea  of  fixing  the  camera-obscura  picture 
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in  1824.  As  we  have  seen,  he  wrote  to  Niepce  in 
January,  1826,  and  showed  him  his  results  in  August, 
1827.  Niepce’s  description  of  Daguerre’s  methods 
alludes  to  the  “  chemical  composition  ”  as  a  “  very  fine 
powder  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  surface,  and  must 
therefore  be  kept  horizontal,”  and  guesses  at  its  analogy 
with  sulphate  of  baryta  (which  possesses  fluorescent 
properties). 

The  acquirement  by  Daguerre  of  the  details  of 
Niepce’s  process,  after  the  partnership  had  been  signed, 
started  him  working  with  a  sort  of  fury.  We  can 
imagine  him,  repeating  the  experiments,  with  his  supe¬ 
rior  lenses  and  other  facilities,  and  trying  to  improve 
upon  the  original  results. 

It  is  said  of  him,  by  a  friend,  that  he 
Tireless  shut  himself  up  in  his  laboratory  in  the 

xperimen  s  £)jorama  building  “  and  for  nearly  two 
years  lived  almost  continuously  in  the  midst  of  books, 
crucibles,  retorts  and  melting-pots.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  made  some  modifications  in 
Niepce’s  process,  one  being  the  substitution  for  asphal- 
turn  of  the  residuum  left  when  oil  of  lavender  is  evap¬ 
orated  ;  the  other,  the  method  of  development  by  placing 
the  plate  face  downward  above  a  dish  containing  the 
solvent,  which  was  gently  heated. 

After  the  death  of  Niepce,  if  not  earlier,  Daguerre 
abandoned  the  experiments  along  Niepce’s  lines,  and 
struck  out  resolutely  along  his  own.  After  two  years, 
in  1835,  he  announced  to  Isidore  Niepce,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  father’s  interests  in  the  partnership,  his 
dawning  success  ;  and  after  two  more  years,  devoted 
to  perfecting  details,  in  1837,  made  with  him  a  sup¬ 
plementary  agreement  under  date  of  June  13,  couched 
in  the  following  terms:  ‘‘I,  the  undersigned,  hereby 
declare  that  M.  L.  J.  M.  Daguerre,  painter,  member  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  has  communicated  to  me  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  which  he  is  the  inventor.  This  new  method 
has  the  advantage  of  reproducing  objects  with  sixty  to 
eighty  times  the  rapidity  of  that  invented  by  M.  J.  N. 
Niepce,  my  father.  As  a  result  of  this  communication, 
M.  Daguerre  consents  to  turn  over  to  the  partnership 
the  new  process  of  which  he  is  the  inventor,  and  which 
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he  has  improved,  on  condition  that  this  new  process 
shall  bear  the  name  of  Daguerre  only.” 

In  1838,  they  attempted  to  float  a  company  which 
should  buy  out  the  process,  and  a  subscription  was 
opened  from  March  15  to  April  15,  the  valuation  being 
put  at  200,000  francs  ;  but  no  one  came  forward  to 
invest,  and  other  means  were  resorted  to.  Daguerre 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  government,  and  succeeded  in 
interesting  Arago,  the  noted  astronomer  and  scientist, 
who  warmly  took  up  the  cause,  and  laid  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  home  minister,  to  whom  Arago’s  endorsement 
was  enough,  and  who  offered  life-pensions  to  the  two 
partners,  in  exchange  for  their  secrets.  The  project 
was  successfully  carried  out ;  the  pensions,-— 6,000  fr. 
to  Daguerre,  4,000  to  Niepce, —were  decreed  on  June 
15,  1839,  and  the  details  of  the  processes,  before  secret, 
were  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  August 
19,  by  Arago;  the  new  art  being  christened  “the 
Daguerreotype.’’ 

An  interesting  fact,  narrated  in  the 

Morse  and  biography  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  the  Amer- 
Daguerre  jcan  invent0r  of  the  telegraph,  relates 
that  Morse,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  showed  Daguerre 
his  own  infant  invention  and  visited  his  laboratory  and 
saw  his  results  in  the  fall  of  1838. 

Daguerre  had  placed  a  written  account  of  his  process 
in  the  hands  of  Arago  in  January,  1839,  and  publicly 
showed  specimens  of  the  results  which  he  had  obtained. 
Articles  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  under 
date  of  January  7  and  14,  though  no  details  were 
given. 

The  daguerreotype,  the  first  successful  photographic 
process,  was  a  reality! 

Daguerre’s  process  is  based  on  the  use  of  a  highly 
polished  surface  of  metallic  silver,  which  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  vapors  of  iodine.  An  extremely  thin  film 
of  iodide  of  silver  is  formed  on  the  plate,  in  this  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  pure  white  luster  of  the  silver  gives  place 
to  a  dull  surface  at  first  of  a  primrose -yellow  color, 
then  taking  deeper  shades. 

The  iodized  plate  is  exposed  in  a  camera,  but  no 
image  can  be  seen  upon  it  until  the  developer  is  ap- 


TALBOT’S  STUDIO  AND  CALOTYPE  PRINTING  OUTFIT  AT  READING 
From  contemporary  calotypea 


LACOC&  ABBEY  AND  CHURCH 
The  residence  and  burial  place  of  Talbot.  The  chancel  of  the  church 
was  recently  restored  as  a  memorial 

Photographs  by  Mrs.  Catharine  Weed  Ward 
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Iodizing  box  (above)  in  section.  Mercurizing  box  (below)  in  section 
and  elevation 


plied.  This  developer  is  a  strange  one  —  the  vapor  of 
mercury,  often  called  quicksilver.  After  removal  from 
the  camera,  the  plate  is  placed  face  downward  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  light-tight  box,  in  the  lower  part  of 
which  the  mercury  vapor  was  generated  by  heating  the 
liquid  metal  slightly  by  a  spirit  lamp. 
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rw,=.w.m„r,*  Tbe  remarkable  result  is  thus  de- 

by  Mercury  scribe4  AraS°  :  “  The  mercury  de¬ 
posits  itself  plentifully  on  those  parts  of 
the  surface  which  have  been  exposed  to  bright  light, 
but  does  not  adhere  to  the  unexposed  parts,  whilst  to 
the  portions  which  represent  the  half-tones  it  affixes  it¬ 
self  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  proportional  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  light  upon  these  parts.  By  the  light  of  a 
candle  the  operator  can  follow  step  by  step  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  image.  The  mercury  vapor  can  be 
seen  to  trace  the  details  of  the  image  as  though  it  were 
a  brush  of  exquisjte  delicacy.”  The  image  once  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  way,  the  plate  was  fixed  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  or  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  rinsed  and 
dried. 

The  daguerreotype  is  ofted  alluded  to  as  a  positive  on 
metal,  but  this  is  incorrect;  it  is  really  a  negative  image, 
in  optical  contact  with  a  mirror  -  like  metallic  surface 
—  which  seemingly  renders  light  and  shade  in  their 
right  relations,  but  cannot  remedy  the  inverted  drawing, 
which  gives  right  for  left  and  left  for  right  (unless 
prisms  or  other  reflectors  are  employed). 

We  note  that  Daguerre  made  use  of  metal  plates, 
silvered  ;  Niepce  had  also  used  them.  We  find  that  he 
used  iodine  ;  Niepce  also  tried  it,  but  only  as  a  color¬ 
ing  agent. 

Niepce’s  image  was  not  visible  after  exposure,  until 
acted  upon  by  the  solvent  liquid,  the  fixing  agent  ; 
Daguerre’s  image  required  a  developer,  the  mercury 
vapor,  to  cause  it  to  appear,  and  was  subsequently 
“fixed”  in  a  solution  of  common  salt.  Had  Niepce 
never  experimented,  or  had  Daguerre  never  learned  of 
Niepce’s  methods,  doubtless  the  daguerreotype  would 
never  have  been  invented. 

What  This  has  seemed  to  some  people  justi- 

Da«merre  Did  fication  for  denying  any  credit  to  Da- 
&  ’  guerre,-— -a  most  unfair  conclusion. 

What,  then,  did  Daguerre  discover- — and  how? 

He  found  the  chemical  relations  of  substances  where 
Niepce  had  caught  only  their  physical  relations.  His 
sensitive  substance  was  chemically  formed,  chemically 
altered  by  light,  chemically  developed  and  chemically 
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fixed.  Above  all,  he  made  a  workable  process  —  the 
first  workable  process,  and  on  lines  all  his  own.  The 
fact  that  his  name  will  always  be  linked  with  it  ought, 
however,  to  offset  the  efforts  of  all  his  detractors. 

Tradition  avers  that  Daguerre’s  mercury  develop¬ 
ment  was  an  accidential  discovery.  Having  removed 
some  partially  exposed  plates  from  the  camera,  he 
stored  them,  we  are  told,  in  a  closet  containing  various 
chemicals  ;  and  was  amazed  at  finding,  the  next  day, 
that  they  bore  a  fully  developed  image.  By  submit¬ 
ting  the  contents  of  the  cupboard  to  a  rigorous  series 
of  tests,  he  traced  the  results  to  an  open  flask  of 
mercury. 

If  true,  so  much  the  more  credit  to  Daguerre’s  ob¬ 
servation  and  acumen ;  for  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  no 
man,  even  today,  is  able  to  explain  just  why  the 
mercury  attaches  itself  to  the  exposed  iodide,  and  not 
to  the  unexposed  iodide. 

There  exist  many  contemporary  portraits  of  Da¬ 
guerre.  The  one  which  we  reproduce  is  from  a  da¬ 
guerreotype  usually  credited  to  Mayall,  but  undoubtedly 
made  by  Charles  Meade,  of  New  York,  during  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Bry,  in  1848,  the  story  of  which  has 
been  told  elsewhere.* 

Daguerre,  soon  after  obtaining  his  pension,  retired 
to  Bry-sur-Marne,  where  he  ended  his  days  and 
lies  buried  in  the  local  cemetery. 

The  visitor  can  still  see  an  example  of  his  skill  in  the 
little  church  of  Bry-sur-Marne.  Daguerre  introduced 
behind  the  altar  a  huge  canvas,  on  which  he  painted  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  nave  of  a  church.  The 
effect  has  been  stated  to  be  so  realistic  that  a  person 
standing  before  the  altar  might  suppose  himself  in  the 
center  of  the  church,  but  on  visiting  the  church  one 
finds  the  painting  of  the  nave  strongly  lighted  by  a 
window  hidden  from  the  spectator.  The  result  would 
not  deceive  the  senses  for  a  moment ;  the  color  of  the 
painted  nave  jars  with  the  somber  gray  of  the  church, 
and  its  lighting  is  theatrical.  It  looks  what  it  is  —  a 
clever  piece  of  painted  scenery. 


See  American  Annual  of  Photography ,  1891,  1893. 
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TALBOT 

Photogenic  Drawings  and  Calotype 

In  the  year  that  Niepce  died,  there  came  to  a  young 
Englishman  sojourning  at  Lake  Como,  in  Italy,  the  idea 
of  fixing  in  some  way  the  images  of  the  camera.  The 
next  year,  1834,  he  began  experimenting,  along  the 
lines  of  Wedgwood,  with  paper  coated  with  silver 
salts.  In  1835,  when  Daguerre’s  process  was  begin- 
nmg  to  take  its  definite  shape,  “  new  attempts  to  obtain 
pictures  of  buildings  with  the  camera-obscura  were 
made  During  the  following  three  years,  “  not  much 
was  added  to  previous  knowledge.”  In  January,  1839, 
an  event  occurred  .  .  .  which  frustrated  my  hope 
■  .  .  of  being  the  first  to  announce  to  the  world  the 
existence  of  the  new  art.”  The  event  alluded  to  was 
the  announcement  of  Daguerre’s  discovery. 

These  quotations  are  from  Fox-Talbot’s  preface  to 
1  he  Pencil  of  Nature,  published  in  1844-5,  and  serve 
to  show  his  own  estimate  of  his  own  priority. 

William  Henry  Fox-Talbot  was  a  country  gentleman 
living  in  an  ancient  residence  —  Lacock  Abbey  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  which  his  family  had  inhabited  since  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  received  the  usual  education  of  a  gentle- 
^an.SruS^  (I?arrow>  Cambridge,  college  prizes, 
twelfth  Wrangler,  second  Chancellor’s  Medallist  and 
1  orson  prizeman).  For  two  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  1828  he  settled  down  at 
Lacock  and  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits.  He 
was  then  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age,  for  he  was  born 
in  the  year  1800.  The  portrait  on  another  page  shows 
him  as  he  appeared  in  later  life,  and  two  views  are  also 
given  of  his  photographic  printing  establishment. 

On  January  25,  1839  (nearly  three  weeks  after  the 
announcement  of  Daguerre’s  success),  Professor  Fara¬ 
day  showed  some  of  Talbot’s  “  Photogenic  Drawings  ” 
to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  London. 
January  31,  Talbot  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  March,  1839,  with  details  of  his  methods,  which  is 
too  long  to  quote  in  full. 
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Talbot  refers,  in  this  paper,  to  Wedg- 
Wedgwood  s  woocj  ancj  Davy’s  work.  He  improved 

^ollowecf3  on  t^ie’r  resu^ts  m  two  particulars  ;  he 
obtained  greater  sensitiveness,  by  coat¬ 
ing  his  paper  first  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  then 
with  a  nitrate  of  silver,  thus  producing  silver  chloride 
within  the  fibers  of  the  paper,  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  the  nitrate  ;  and  he  used,  with  partial  suc¬ 
cess,  potassium  iodide  and  also  salt  solution  as  fixing 
agents. 

Talbot’s  first  process— the  “  Photogenic  Drawing”  — 
was  thus  what  we  call  a  “  printing-out  ”  process  for 
producing  silhouettes  by  contact  in  the  same  manner 
that  Wedgwood  had  done  —  or  in  the  camera,  which 
Wedgwood  did  not  do,  although  he  recognized  the 
possibility. 

The  print  of  a  fern,  shown  in  the  frontispiece,  was 
made  by  Talbot,  it  is  claimed,  in  1836,  the  original 
being  still  in  the  possession  of  his  son. 

In  February,  1841,  Talbot  patented  the  “Calotype” 
process,  afterward  called  “  Talbotype.”  In  this  pro¬ 
cess  he  used  gallic  acid  or  tincture  of  galls,  for  two 
purposes.  He  added  it  to  the  solutions  used  to  prepare 
the  paper,  in  order  to  render  the  latter  more  sensitive, 
and  he  employed  it  as  the  developer  of  an  invisible  im¬ 
age.  Talbot  would  seem  to  have  taken  a  hint  from 
Daguerre  as  to  the  possibility  of  exposing  for  a  short 
time  only  and  of  completing  the  process  by  development. 
This  application  of  the  development  principle  to  his 
process  was  an  immense  advantage,  and  the  calotype 
paper  could  be  made  rapid  enough  for  landscape  and 
portrait  photography.  The  negatives  were  printed  on 
his  original  “  photogenic  ”  paper,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  was  such  that  in  1844  Talbot  issued  the  book  of 
actual  photographic  views,  entitled  The  Pencil  of  Nature. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  collection  of  twenty- 
three  views  under  the  title  “  Sun  Pictures  in  Scotland.” 

Talbot  was  an  indefatigable  patentee.  He  patented 
the  waxing  of  paper  prints  to  make  them  more  trans¬ 
parent  ;  he  patented  the  use  of  a  colored  backing  paper 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  transparent  prints  ;  he 
patented  a  hot  solution  of  hypo  for  fixing  ;  and  he  actu- 
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ally  patented  the  publication  of  photographic  prints. 
He  did  not  patent  a  photographic  technical  journal, 
proof  perhaps  of  his  financial  sagacity ! 


READE 
and  Gallic  Acid 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  was  a  scientific  man  of  repute, 
and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  sole  docu¬ 
mentary  ground  for  assigning  him  a  share  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  photography  is  the  following  letter  from  him  to 
E.  W.  Brayley,  the  librarian  of  the  London  Institution, 
where  Reade  had  delivered  a  discourse  on  his  invention. 

J.  B.  READE  TO  E.  W.  BRAYLEY,  ESQ. 

March  9,  1839. 

“The  most  important  process,  and  one  probably 
different  from  any  hitherto  employed,  consists  in  wash¬ 
ing  good  writing  paper  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  containing  not  less  than  eight  grains  to  every 
dram  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  thus  prepared  is 
placed  in  the  dark  and  allowed  to  dry  gradually.  When 
perfectly  dry  and  just  before  it  is  used,  I  wash  it  with 
an  infusion  of  galls  prepared  according  to  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  and  immediately,  even  while  it  is  yet  wet, 
throw  upon  it  the  image  of  microscopic  objects  by 
means  of  the  solar  microscope. 

“  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  the  effect, 
as  I  am  able  to  illustrate  it  by  drawings  thus  produced. 

I  will  only  add,  with  respect  to  the  time,  that  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  flea  was  perfected  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
and  the  section  of  cane  and  the  spiral  vessels  of  the 
stalk  of  common  rhubarb  in  about  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
These  drawings  were  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
They  may  also  be  fixed  by  immersing  them  for  a  few 
minutes  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  for  the  same  time 
in  a  weak  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash.  The  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  Trientalis  Europea  was  fixed  by  the  latter 
method  ;  it  was  produced  in  half  a  minute,  and  the 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  ground  is  due  to  this  rapid 
and  more  powerful  action  of  the  solar  rays.  This  paper 
may  be  successfully  used  in  the  camera-obscura.” 
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From  this  it  is  seen  that  Reade  did 
Reade’s  invent  a  print-out  process  very  like  that 
Process  of  Talbot’s  of  February  21,  1839— close 
upon  one  another’s  heels,  these  inventors— with  the 
advantage  of  11  hypo  ’  for  fixing.  But  he  did  not,  as 
has  been  argued  by  Mr.  Werge  in  his  Evolution  of  Pho¬ 
tography,  discover  the  development  of  the  latent  image. 
In  1854.,  both  Talbot  and  Reade  appeared  in  court  in 
the  course  of  an  action  brought  by  Talbot  against  one 
Laroche,  and  in  the  course  of  examination  Reade  him¬ 
self  states  the  extent  of  his  discovery  very  plainly. 

He  “washed  paper  with  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
then  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  he  placed  it  before  the 
solar  microscope  to  receive  the  picture,  and  he  washed 
it  with  an  infusion  of  galls,  and  proceeded  to  take  the 
picture.  He  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  paper  wet, 
and  in  order  to  see  how  the  picture  was  being  devel¬ 
oped,  though  he  had  no  idea  of  an  absolutely  invisible 
image,  but  in  order  to  strengthen  the  image  which  had 
been  produced,  he  put  his  head  in  the  microscope  and 
watched  how  the  picture  was  being  developed,  and 
when  it  had  come  to  a  certain  tone  of  blackness  which 
he  termed  solar-mezzotinto,  he  suspended  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  He  had  on  one 
occasion  been  called  away,  and  at  that  time  a  piece  of 
paper  had  been  only  a  short  space  of  time  under  the 
action  of  light,  but  when  he  came  back  he  found  an 
image  on  it.  This,  however,  did  not  give  him  the  idea 
of  a  latent  image,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
it  until  he  learned  it  from  Mr.  Talbot.”  [Report  of 
the  case  in  The  Photographic  Journal,  December  21,1854.] 


HERSCHEL 

Fixing  with  "Hypo”  and  other  Researches 

On  March  14,  that  is,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
reading  of  Talbot’s  paper,  a  note  was  read — -also  to  the 
Royal  Society — by  Sir  John  Herschel.  In  this  short 
paper,  Herschel  described  a  process  almost  identical 
with  Talbot’s,  except  in  one  very  important  particular, 
— that  was  the  method  of  fixing.  Herschel  made  use  of 
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hyposulphite  of  soda— now  known  universally  as  hypo _ 

for  giving  permanence  to  the  prints.  The  hypo  dis- 
sdyed  the  unaltered  silver  salt,  but  left  that  portion 
wmch  had  darkened  unaffected.  It  appears  that  Her- 
senel  was  unaware  when  he  began  his  experiments  of 
what:  Talbot  had  been  doing,  and  was  led  to  investigate 
and  to  make  known  his  results  by  the  extraordinary 
interest  taken  in  the  announcement  of  Daguerre’s 
discovery. 

John  Frederick  William  Herschel  was  bom  in  1702. 
His  father  wanted  him  to  enter  the  Church,  but  his 
natural  inclinations  and  brilliant  career  at  college 
marked  him  out  for  a  scientific  career.  Physics  and 
chemistry  were  his  favorite  studies,  and  he  would  have 
done  much  more  work  in  them  had  he  not  considered 
it  a  filial  duty  to  continue  the  astronomical  labors  of  his 
father.  Sir  William  was  the  founder  of  sidereal  astron¬ 
omy.  As  one  of  his  biographers  said,  “he  organized 
the  science  and  set  it  going  ;  he  laid  down  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  its  future  action ;  he  accumulated  materials 
for  its  generalization  and  gave  examples  of  how  best  to 
use  them.  So  until  1838  Sir  John  devoted  himself  to 
completing  his  father’s  observations  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  and  afterward  to  publishing  the  collected  material. 
But  he  constantly  swerved  into  mathematics,  physics 
and  chemistry,  for  science  then  had  not  become  so 
specialized  but  that  one  man  could  follow  more  than 
one  branch  of  it.  Moreover,  Herschel  was  no  dry- 
as-dust  philosopher.  Like  Davy,  he  was  a  poet  and 
had  a  poet’s  sympathetic  nature.  His  books  for  the 
non-scientific  person  gained  him  a  wide  circle  of 
readers  and  great  popularity  as  an  interpreter  of 
scientific  discovery. 

The  first  scientific  paper  of  Herschel’s  which  pos¬ 
sesses  photographic  interest  was  written  some  twenty 
years  before  that  pregnant  period  when  he,  Talbot  and 
Daguerre  gave  separately  to  the  world  distinct  photo¬ 
graphic  processes.  It  is  entitled  “On  the  Hyposul- 
phurous  Acid  and  its  Compounds,”  and  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  in  1819. 
In  this  paper  are  described  the  properties  and  prepara¬ 
tions  of  what  Herschel  called  hyposulphurous  acid  and 
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of  its  salts.  Photographers  may  perhaps  conclude  that 
the  use  of  the  word  “hyposulphite”  here  is  authority 
for  the  retention  of  a  term  which  has  frequently  been 
explained  to  be  a  misnomer,  now  that  subsequent  re¬ 
search  has  brought  to  light  a  compound  H2SO2,  which 
is  the  body  to  which  this  name  must  be  applied.  Her- 
schel’s  hyposulphurous  acid  has  been  shown  to  be  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  with  one  of  its  atoms  of  oxygen  replaced  by 
sulphur.  It  is  therefore  rightly  called  thiosul'phuric 
acid — “  thio  ”  denoting  replacement  of  oxygen  by 
sulphur.  The  real  sodium  hyposulphite,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  a  developer  of  the  latent  image. 

,  Herschel’s  paper  on  his  “  hyposul- 

‘‘G Fixing  ”  Petes’’  would  have  little  interest  were 

not  the  solvent  action  of  these  salts  on 
the  silver  haloids  (i.  e.,  in  silver  bromide,  chloride  and 
iodide)  therein  described.  But  this  is  done  very  pre¬ 
cisely.  He  says: — “Muriate  of  silver,  newly  precipi¬ 
tated,  dissolves  in  this  salt,  when  in  a  somewhat  con¬ 
centrated  solution,  in  large  quantity  and  almost  as 
readily  as  sugar  in  water.” 

But  what  is  more  interesting  still  is  that  he  goes  on 
to  describe  the  different  “hyposulphites”  of  silver  pro¬ 
duced,  according  to  whether  the  hyposulphite  or  the 
silver  salt  is  in  excess.  In  the  one  case,  a  clear  solution 
is  obtained  containing  soluble  hyposulphite,  in  the 
other  an  unstable  salt  is  thrown  down,  which  rapidly 
changes  in  color  from  white  to  black  and  eventually 
subsides  as  a  black  precipitate.  And  so  Herschel,  it 
is  seen,  pointed  out,  what  photographers  have  been 
particularly  blind  to  for  many  years  past, — that  they 
must  use  a  considerable  excess  of  fixing  salt  to  convert 
the  silver  bromide  or  chloride  into  soluble  hyposulphite. 
He  also  showed  that  the  latter  reaction— excess  of  silver 
salt  on  hyposulphite— constituted  a  most  delicate  test 
for  this  substance;  so  delicate  that  he  calculated  he 
could  detect  one  part  of  hyposulphite  in  97,800  parts 
of  water. 

In  this  same  paper  a  curious  fact  is  mentioned,  which 
may  perhaps  be  unknown  to  many  photographers  who 
have  made  daily  use  of  sodium  thiosulphate  for  years 
past.  It  is  that  the  solution  loses  its  disagreeable 
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metallic  taste  when  silver  chloride  dissolves  in  it,  and 
becomes  intensely  sweet. 

The  news  of  what  Daguerre  had  succeeded  in  doing 
was  the  gossip  of  Europe,  even  before  the  method 
employed  by  him  was  described  by  Arago  on  August 
19,  1839.  Herschel  naturally  heard  of  it  and  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  his  attention  to  the  solution  of  the  same 
problem.  On  what  date  he  succeeded  cannot  be 
stated,  but  he  read  the  paper,  as  previously  mentioned, 
before  the  Royal  Society  on  March  4,  1839.  As  this 
paper  is  short,  we  may  quote  it  fully  from  the  Royal 
Society  Proceedings. 

“  Note  on  the  Art  of  Photography,  or  the  Application 
of  the  Chemical  Rays  of  Light  to  the  Purposes  of 
Pictorial  Representation,”  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart. 

The  author  states  that  his  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  subject  of  M.  Daguerre’s  concealed  photographic 
process  by  a  note  from  Captain  Beaufort  dated  the  22d 
of  January  last,  at  which  time  he  was  ignorant  that  it 
had  been  considered  by  Mr.  Talbot  or  by  any  one  in 
this  country.  As  an  enigma  to  be  solved,  a  variety  of 
processes  at  once  presented  themselves,  of  which  the 
most  promising  are  the  following :  ( 1 )  The  so-called 

deoxidizing  power  of  the  chemical  rays  in  their  action 
on  recently  precipitated  chloride  of  silver;  (2)  the 
instant  and  copious  precipitation  of  a  mixture  of  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  platina  and  lime-water  by  solar 
light,  forming  an  insoluble  compound  which  might 
afterward  be  blackened  by  a  variety  of  agents  ;  (3)  the 
reduction  of  gold  in  contact  with  deoxidizing  agents, 
and  (4)  the  decomposition  of  an  argentic  compound 
soluble  in  water,  exposed  to  light  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peroxide  of  chloride,  either  pure  or  diluted. 

Confining  his  attention,  in  the  present  notice,  to  the 
employment  of  chloride  of  silver,  the  author  inquires 
into  the  methods  by  which  the  blackened  traces  can  be 
preserved,  which  may  be  effected,  he  observes,  by  the 
application  of  any  liquid  capable  of  dissolving  and 
washing  off  the  unchanged  chloride  but  of  leaving  the 
reduced,  or  oxide  of  silver,  untouched.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  best  fulfilled  by  the  liquid  hyposulphites. 
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Pure  water  will  fix  the  photograph  by  washing  out  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  tint  of  the  picture  resulting  is 
brick-red  ;  the  black  color  may  be  restored  by  washing 
it  with  a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  ammonia. 

The  author  found  that  paper  impreg- 
ersc  e  s  natecj  with  the  chloride  of  silver  was 
esearc  es  Qnjy  slightly  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  light,  but  an  accidental  observation  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  other  salts  of  silver  in  which  the  acid, 
being  more  volatile,  adheres  to  the  base  by  a  weak 
affinity,  and  which  impart  much  greater  sensibility  to 
the  paper  to  which  they  are  applied,  such  as  the  car¬ 
bonate,  nitrate  and  the  acetate.  The  nitrate  requires 
to  be  perfectly  neutral,  for  the  least  excess  of  acid 
lowers  in  a  remarkable  degree  its  susceptibility. 

In  the  application  of  photographic  processes  to  the 
copying  of  engravings  or  drawings,  many  precautions 
and  minute  attentions  to  a  number  of  apparently  trivial 
but  really  important  circumstances  are  required  to  en¬ 
sure  success.  In  the  first  transfer,  both  light  and 
shadow,  as  well  as  right  and  left,  are  the  reverse  of 
the  original,  and  to  operate  a  second  transfer  or  by  a 
double  inversion  to  reproduce  the  original  effect,  is  a 
matter  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty,  and  in  which  the 
author  has  only  recently  ascertained  the  cause  of  former 
failures  and  the  remedy  to  be  applied. 

“Twenty-three  specimens  of  photographs  made  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  accompany  this  paper;  one  a  sketch 
of  his  telescope  at  Slough,  fixed  from  its  image  by  a 
lens;*  the  rest  copies  of  engravings  and  drawings, 
some  reversed  or  first  transfers,  and  others,  second 
transfers  or  re-reversed  pictures.” 

Sir  John  Herschel  followed  up  these  photographic 
experiments  with  some  persistence  ;  he  did  not  publish 
anything  further  till  February  20,  1840,  when  he  read  a 
long  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  “  On  the  Chemical 
Action  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  on  Preparations  of  Silver 
and  other  Substances,  both  Metallic  and  Non-metallic, 
and  on  Some  Photographic  Processes.”  In  this  we 
find  him  longing  for  nomenclature  and  accordingly  de¬ 
scribing  a  picture  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are  as 

*See  frontispiece. 
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in  nature  as  a  positive  ”  and  one  in  which  they  are 
reversed  as  a  “negative,”  terms  which  have  endured 
and  are  in  use  to  this  day. 

Other  t^1’S  Paper  describes  the  action 

Experiments  of  mercu[ic  claloride  on  a  print.  He 
was  searching  for  different  fixing  agents, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  linked  the  bleaching  action 
of  the  mercuric  salt  with  that  of  others,  such  as  copper 
and  ferric  chlorides.  But  he  explains  how  to  revive  the 
bleached  image  by  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate, 
and  points  out  that  the  process  furnishes  a  means  of 
painting  in  mezzotint  (i.  e.,  of  commencing  on  black 
paper  and  working -in  the  lights),  as  also  of  secret 
writing  and  a  variety  of  similar  applications. 

The  way  in  which  Herschel  was  led  to  take  the  first 
photographs  on  glass  comes  out  in  the  course  of  this 
paper.  He  was  experimenting  with  a  view  to  finding 
to  what  extent  organic  matter  was  indispensable  to  the 
rapid  discoloration  of  silver  compounds,  and  therefore 
naturally  sought  to  support  his  sensitive  salt  on  glass. 
He  did  this  by  mixing  extremely  weak  solutions  of  salt 
and  silver  nitrate  in  a  deep  vessel,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  lay  (horizontally)  a  clean  glass  plate.  After 
many  days  the  supernatant  liquid  was  syphoned  off,  the 
last  portions  were  withdrawn  by  a  syphon  of  hemp-fiber 
and  the  glass  allowed  to  dry.  It  was  found  that  a  film 
of  pure  silver  chloride  was  left  on  the  glass,  which,  when 
moistened  with  silver  nitrate,  showed  very  considerable 
sensitiveness  to  light.  The  real  importance  of  the 
experiment— that  of  mounting  the  sensitive  material  on 
glass — does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Herschel, 
who  concluded,  “This  mode  of  coating  the  glass  with 
film  of  precipitated  argentine  or  other  compounds 
affords,  it  may  be  observed,  the  only  effectual  means  of 
studying  their  habitudes  on  exposure  to  light,  free  from 
the  powerful  and  every-varying  influence  of  the  ‘  size  ’ 
in  paper . .” 

In  the  concluding  parts  of  this  paper,  Herschel  occu¬ 
pies  himself  with  the  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
solar  spectrum  on  silver  salts  and  on  natural  coloring 
matters.  He  had  encountered  the  phenomenon  over 
which  the  earliest  experimenters  spent  so  much  labo- 
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rious  investigation  with  so  little  result  ;  viz.,  the  curious 
coincidence  between  the  color  of  the  light-affected  salt 
and  that  of  the  part  of  the  spectrum  coloring  it.  This 
fact,  which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  much  work  for 
the  realization  of  a  perfect  process  of  direct  heliochromy, 
had  been  noted  by  others,  including  Daguerre. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 

The  Iron  Society  on  June  16,  1842,  while  he  again 
Salts  says  much  of  the  action  of  the  spectrum 
on  coloring  matters  which  appears  today  to  possess  but 
little  interest,  he  adds  some  most  important  notes  on 
some  metallic  compounds  which  he  has  found  photo¬ 
graphically  impressible.”  He  found  that  ferro-sesqui- 
cyanuret  of  potassium,  a  compound  just  then  newly 
prepared  by  Gmelin,  which  is  familiar  to  every  photog¬ 
rapher  today  as  potassium  ferricyanide,  became  sensi¬ 
tive  to  light  when  spread  upon  paper,  and  after  long 
exposure  gave  an  image  in  Prussian  blue.  Then  he 
found  that  when  the  ferricyanide  solution  contained  an 
iron  salt  the  decomposition  took  place  much  more  rap¬ 
idly,  because,  as  he  noted,  the  latter  combination  was 
sensitive  to  the  whole  spectrum,  whilst  the  ferricyanide 
alone  showed  sensitiveness  only  in  the  blue  and  violet 
portions.  He  used  as  ferric  salt,  first  ferric  chloride 
and  then  ferric  ammonium  citrate.  The  latter  gave 
him  a  mixture  which,  applied  to  paper,  gave  positive 
prints  in  Prussian  blue.  Then  he  separated  the  two 
materials,  and  found  that  a  paper  coated  with  ferric 
ammonium  citrate  owes  its  sensitiveness  to  light  to  the 
deoxidation  (reduction)  of  the  ferric  salt  to  the  ferrous 
state.  This  he  ascertained  by  using  as  a  test  for  ferrous 
salt  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  which  he  knew 
would  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  it.  The 
result  of  this  test  led  him  to  devise  the  process  which 
he  named  Chrysotype,  the  similarity  of  which  to  the 
modern  platinotype  is  very  close  in  theory,  however 
far  away  it  may  be  in  practice. 

Herschel  did  an  immense  amount  of  work  on  the 
photo-chemical  decomposition  of  these  iron  and  cyano¬ 
gen  compounds,  and  the  student  of  the  subject  will 
find  his  original  memoirs  full  of  suggestions  for  new 
processes. 
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Thus,  he  experimented  much  with  mercuric  salts  in 
devising  a  process  for  using  them  in  his  cyanotype  pro¬ 
cess,  He  discovered  that  an  ordinary  blue  print  placed 
in  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  is  gradually  bleached. 
The  paper  having  been  dried,  the  picture  can  be  re¬ 
stored  by  passing  a  smooth  hot  iron  over  it  when  it  re¬ 
appears,  not  blue  but  brown,  but  soon  fades  out. 

s  Herschel’s  experiments  in  direct  heli- 

Work™  ochromy,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  showed  that  when  a  bright  spec¬ 
trum  was  thrown  upon  paper  coated  with  chloride  of 
silver,  various  colors  were  produced.  This  had  been 
done  before  by  Seebeck  of  Jena,  but,  according  to 
Hunt,  Herschel  succeeded  in  obtaining  colors  that  very 
closely  approximated  to  those  of  the  spectrum  itself. 
He  found  that  when  washed  in  water  some  degree  of 
permanence  was  obtained,  and,  also,  that  the  colors 
deepened  on  the  paper  being  kept  for  some  days  in  the 
dark.  His  work  was  followed  by  that  of  Hunt,  Bec- 
querel  and  others,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  much  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject. 

To  summarize :  Herschel  gave  us  thiosulphate  fixa¬ 
tion.  He  independently  discovered  a  process  almost  ex¬ 
actly  similar  to  that  devised  by  Talbot  some  five  years 
previously.  He  was  the  first  to  use  the  terms  “  posi¬ 
tive  ”  and  “negative,”  and  to  obtain  a  negative  on  glass. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Herschel’s  experiments 
referred  to  on  p.  562,  under  the  second  heading,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  platinum  salt,  is  in  a  sense  the  forerunner 
of  the  platinotype  process,  today  so  widespread  and 
popular  for  the  more  artistic  sorts  of  renderings  of 
photographic  subjects.  The  “blue-prints”  that  have 
played  such  an  important  role  in  the  present-day  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  the  vast  industrial  enterprises  that  involve 
mechanical  and  engineering  drawings,  enabling  hosts 
of  duplicates  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  workmen, 
superintendents  and  the  like,  are  also  the  direct  result 
of  his  investigations  of  the  iron  salts. 

His  career  is  thus  a  most  instructive  example  of  the 
world-wide  benefits  that  a  veritable  man  of  science  can 
confer  on  humanity  and  progress. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Niepce 

Daguerre 

Talbot 

Reade  and 
Herschel 

1814  Com¬ 
mences  ex¬ 
periments. 

1826  Photo- 
engraved 
plates  pro¬ 
duced. 

1833  (July  5) 

1824  Com¬ 
mences  ex¬ 
periments. 

1835  Process 

1834  Com- 

Death. 

com  mu  ni- 

mences  ex- 

c  a  t  e  d  to 
Isidore 
Niepce. 

1839 (June  7) 
Process  an¬ 
nounced. 

1 8tq  ( August 

periments. 

1835  Perma¬ 
nent  prints 
and  camera 
image  ob¬ 
tained. 

1 839  (Feb. 

1839  (March 

19)  Process 

21)  Pro- 

9  )  Reade’s 

published. 

cess  pub- 

process. 

lished. 

1841  C  a  1  0  - 
type  process 
published. 

1839  (March 
14)  Her- 
schel’s  pro¬ 
cess. 

With  this  synopsis  before  us,  let  us  pause  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  point  we  have  reached — the  year  1843. 
Looking  backward  over  the  brief  history  of  photography, 
we  see  the  tedious  labors  of  Niepce,  laying  in  reality 
the  foundations  of  modern  “process,”  but  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  perfection  of  Daguerre’s  process.  We  see 
daguerreotypy  brought  to  its  perfection  in  1839.  Of 
Talbot’s  work  we  see  the  practical  conclusion  in  the 
calotype  process.  Slow,  expensive  and  cumbrous  were 
both  these  systems  of  photography.  Those  who  at 
that  date  took  the  same  glance  back  could  never  have 
imagined  the  tremendous  developments  awaiting  their 
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rudimentary  methods.  It  will  give  greater  clearness  to 
our  conception  of  how  photography  has  progressed 
from  these  small  beginnings  if  in  imagination  we 
traverse  the  ground  again.  We  shall  set  the  pace  of 
time  as  though  we  had  Mr.  Wells’  “time  machine,’’ 
and  we  shall  shut  our  eyes  to  the  endless  by-ways  from 
the  main  road.  When  first  presented  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  inquirer,  they  seemed  of  promise,  but  in  our 
hypothetical  view  of  all  the  way  from  then  to  now, 
they  become  insignificant. 

We  shall  find  one  characteristic  of  photographic  his¬ 
tory  very  useful  to  us,  and  that  is  the  almost  invariable 
custom  of  each  pioneer  to  take  something  already  in 
practice  and  base  something  different  of  his  own  on  to 
it.  Daguerre  used  iodine,  as  also  did  Niepce  ; 
Talbot  employs  the  hyposulphite  prescribed  by  Her- 
schel.  Even  so,  each  new  process  has  something  in 
common  with  that  which  preceded  it,  and  in  perishing 
gives  some  portion  of  itself  to  its  successor.  Of 
daguerreotypy  we  see  no  more  for  the  moment.  It  is  a 
separate  unit  surviving  its  author  but  a  few  years,  and 
has  not  yet,  like  calotype,  proved  the  germ  of  other 
processes.  The  first  step  from  Talbot’s  process  on 
paper  was  taken  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  (a  cousin  of 
Nicephore  Niepce).  He  used  glass  plates  on  which  to 
take  his  negatives,  and  consequently  had  to  find  some 
substance  by  aid  of  which  to  hold  his  silver  and  other 
chemicals  on  the  plate.  He  used  albumen  and  starch, 
mixed  with  an  iodide,  sensitizing  with  silver  nitrate, 
exposing  the  iodide  thus  produced,  developing  and  fix¬ 
ing  with  potassium  bromide.  This  in  1847.  In  the 
next  year  the  stream  of  progress  doubles  on  itself,  for 
Blanquart-Evrard  introduced  albumen  on  paper,  thus 
giving  us  the  albumen  paper  still  familiar. 

The  main  stream  traverses  a  long 

1  Process 10n  reac^’  when  LeGray,  in  Paris  in  1850, 
employed,  in  place  of  albumen  on  glass, 
a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  alcohol  and  ether.  His 
method  w'as  given  practical  shape  by  Scott  Archer,  and 
was  henceforth  known  as  the  wet  collodion  process. 
The  drawback  of  wetness  of  the  plate  at  the  time  of  ex¬ 
posure  led  to  a  modification  of  wet  collodion  in  two 
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directions.  First  a  word  on  Archer's  process,  practi¬ 
cally  the  wet  collodion  of  today.  To  a  solution  of 
nitrated  cotton  in  alcohol  and  ether  some  iodide  and 
bromide  is  added,  and  this  “  iodized  collodion  ”  poured 
over  the  plate.  As  soon  as  set,  the  plate  is  treated  in 
the  “  silver  bath  ’’(silver  nitrate)  and  a  deposit  of  silver 
iodide  and  bromide  of  extreme  fineness  formed  in  the 
pores  of  the  collodion.  There  is  silver  nitrate,  too,  and 
so  the  plates  cannot  be  kept,  for  this  salt  as  well  as  the 
alkaline  nitrates  would  crystallize  out  on  the  film.  If 
the  plate  is  to  be  used  dry,  some  substance  must  be 
added  to  prevent  these  salts  from  crystallizing.  One 
variant  on  the  wet  collodion  process  was  based  on  this 
fact.  Albumen,  honey  and  other  substances  were  used 
in  this  “  dry  plate  bath”  process,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  Taupenot,  and  others,  about  1855*  an<^ 
from  that  date  many  other  “  preservatives  ”  (pyrogallic 
acid,  sugar,  beer,  etc.)  were  used. 

The  other  modifications  of  Archer’s 
Collodion  process  sprang  from  a  desire  to  dispense 
Emulsion  wjtj1  tbe  uncertain  “silver  bath.” 
Could  not  the  silver  be  combined  with  the  collodion  ? 
Sayce  and  W.  B.  Bolton,  in  1864,  prepared  this 
“  emulsion,”  consisting  of  silver  bromide  or  iodide  in  a 
fine  state  of  suspension.  Collodion  emulsion  progress 
has  lasted  until  now.  First  came  the  washing  of  the 
soluble  nitrates  from  the  emulsion,  after  coating ;  then 
washing  of  the  emulsion  in  bulk,  and,  more  recently, 
the  color-sensitizing  of  emulsion. 

The  next  advance  is  linked  with  col- 
Ge latino-  l0dion  emulsion.  In  1871,  Dr.  Maddox 

Bromide  substituted  aqueous  gelatine  solution  for 
the  spirituous  collodion  and  found  the  same  a  possible 
photographic  preparation.  This  gelatino  -  bromide 
process  ” — so  momentous  in  the  history  of  photography 
— was  worked  out  by  Burgess,  Kennett  and  Wratten, 
to  name  only  three  of  the  investigators,  and  Kennett, 
about  1874-1877,  put  gelatine  plates  upon  the  market. 
Of  the  further  history  of  gelatine  emulsion  little  need  be 
said.  The  reader  knows  of  its  adaptation  to  paper, 
transparencies,  and  to  the  production  of  plates  of  ex¬ 
treme  sensitiveness. 
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One  point  must  be  mentioned.  In 
°rtho:  1873,  M.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  observed 

chromatism  ^  sensitjzing  action  of  certain  coloring 
matters  (when  added  to  collodion  emulsion)  for  the 
green,  yellow  and  red  parts  of  the  spectrum.  This 
discovery  of  orthochromatism — its  value  slowly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  photographers — led  to  tone-correct  photography 
and  to  the  present-day  processes  of  color  reproduction. 

The  basis  of  this  monograph  was  a 
Acknowledg-  ]antern  lecture,  with  illustrations,  by  Mr. 
ment  George  E.  Brown.  The  sections  re¬ 
lating  to  Wedgwood,  Niepce,  Daguerre  and  Talbot  and 
the  chronology  have  been  expanded  and  largely 
rewritten  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Canfield.  To  record  the  whole 
story  of  progress  in  the  many  branches  of  photography 
would  fill  many  a  volume  of  THE  PHOTO  -  MIN¬ 
IATURE  ;  let  us  be  content  with  setting  down  here 
some  of  the  chief  dates. 

A  Chronology  of  Some  Original  Observations  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Processes  and  Agents 

SILVER  SALTS 

Silver  Nitrate 

1647.  Sola,  Angelus.  Opera  Medico  Chymica. 

“Powdered  lunar  caustic,  exposed  to  sunlight, 
blackens.’’ 

1658.  Glauber.  Opera  Chymica. 

For  staining  woods,  dyeing  feathers,  etc.,  black. 
1727.  Schulze,  J.  H.  Acta,  Cesarean  Academy. 

Change  due  to  light,  proved  by  using  stencils. 
1763.  Lewis,  Dr.  W.  Philos.  Commerce  of  Arts 

Change  favored  by  presence  of  organic  matter. 
1777.  Scheele,  Carl  Wm.  Aeris  atque  Ignis. 

Change  by  reflected  light  also. 

1794.  Fulhame,  Mrs.  An  Essay  on  Combustion. 

Presence  of  water  necessary. 

1802.  Wedgwood  and  Davy.  Jour.  Royal  Soc.  Vol.  I. 
Exposure  to  camera  and  solar  microscope.  Con¬ 
tact  prints  on  paper  and  leather. 
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Silver  Chloride 

1757.  Beccara,  J.  B.  Comm.  Acad.  Bolognese, V  ol.  IV. 

Color  changes  due  to  light. 

1777.  Scheele,  Carl  Wm.  Aeris  atque  Ignis. 

Change  due  to  reduction  of  metallic  silver ;  more 
rapid  under  violet  rays. 

1796.  Black,  Dr.  Joseph.  Lectures  on  Chemistry. 
Presence  of  water  necessary. 

1801.  Ritter,  J.  W. 

Changes  in  invisible  (ultra-violet)  rays. 

1802.  Wedgwood  and  Davy. 

(See  under  Nitrate). 

1836.  Talbot,  Fox. 

With  excess  of  nitrate. 

1840.  Claudet. 

Chlorine  on  metallic  silver  (Daguerreotype). 

Iodide  of  Silver 

1837.  Daguerre,  L.  J.  M. 

Iodine  vapor  on  silver  plate  (Daguerreotype). 

Uromide  of  Silver 

1840.  Goddard. 

Bromine  on  metallic  silver  (Daguerreotype). 

Iron  Salts 

1842.  Herschel,  John 

Ferro-prussiate  paper. 

1844.  Hunt,  Robert. 

Oxalate  (ferrous). 

1845.  Herschel,  John 

Protosulphate,  persulphate,  Tartrate,  Am- 
monio-citrate.  Herschel. 

Potassium  Salts 

1838.  Ponton,  M. 

Bichromate. 

1844.  Hunt,  Robert. 

Cyanide. 
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Resins 

1782.  Senebier,  Jean.  Memoirs. 

Bleaching  and  darkening  of  wood  due  to  oxida¬ 
tion  of  resins. 

1803.  Wollaston.  Guaiacum. 

1814.  Niepce,  N. 

Asphaltum  (Heliography). 

1830.  Daguerre,  L.  J.  M. 

Resin  of  oil  of  lavender  (Heliography). 

1855.  Macpherson 

Asphaltum— in  photo-lithography. 

Fixing  Agents 

1814.  Niepce,  N. 

Oil  of  lavender  with  petroleum  (for  asphaltum). 

1819.  Herschel,  John. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  (properties  observed). 

1836.  Talbot,  Sodium  chloride,  potassium  iodide. 

1839.  Herschel,  John. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  (applied). 

Collodion 

1851.  Archer,  F.  Scott. 

Wet-plate  process. 

1855.  Taupenot,  J.  M. 

Dry-plate  (collodio-albumen  process). 

1856.  Fothergill.  Dry-plate  process. 

1857.  Hill-Norris  dry-plate. 

1864.  Sayce,  B,  J.  Collodio-bromide  emulsion. 

1865.  Simpson,  G.  Wharton.  Collodio-chloride  emul¬ 

sion. 

Gelatine  Emulsion 

1866.  Palmer  and  Smith. 

Gelatino-chloride. 

1871.  Maddox,  Dr.  R.  L. 

Gelatino-bromide. 
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1874.  Kennett. 

Gelatino  -  bromide  as  dry  Pellicle,  and  coated 
plates. 

Photo-Lithograpky 

1853.  Barreswill  and  Davanne. 

1835.  Poitevin  (Bichromated  colloid). 

1869.  Albert  (Albertype). 

1869.  Osborne. 

1870.  Obernetter. 

Photogravure 

1852.  Talbot 

1866.  Woodbury,  W.  B.  (Woodburytype,  Stannotype). 

1881.  Klic  (Klic-Talbot). 

With  carbon  film. 

Photo-Engraving 

1881.  Meisenbach  (screen  process). 
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JI3otes 

With  this  number  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  com¬ 
pletes  its  fifth  year.  The  Title  Page  and  Contents 
Index  for  Volume  V  are  included  in  this  issue  and 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  bind  or 
preserve  the  magazine  for  reference. 

The  success  of  the  magazine  makes  possible  several 
desirable  improvements  in  its  character  and  make-up. 
The  significance  of  these  will  appear  in  our  April 
number,  now  preparing  for  press.  Briefly  :  the  number 
of  pages  will  be  largely  increased  ;  a  more  readable  type¬ 
face  will  be  used  for  the  text  pages  ;  a  new  cover 
design  will  replace  that  now  in  use,  and  the  number  of 
illustrations  in  each  issue  will  be  increased.  There  are 
other  desirable  improvements,  but  these  present  diffi¬ 
culties  and  must  announce  themselves  as  they  appear. 
The  broad  purpose  of  all  the  changes  proposed  is  to 
widen  and  increase  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the 
magazine. 

The  April  number  will  deal  with  the  camera,  its 
parts,  appurtenances,  varieties  and  uses,— a  timely  little 
book  which  should  be  useful  to  many  during  the  next 
few  months.  Forthcoming  numbers  will  deal  with 
lenses,  exposure  shutters,  printing  papers,  methods  of 
control  in  printing,  vacation  work,  pictorial  composi¬ 
tion  and  similar  popular  topics. 

Up  to  the  present  time  all  the  sixty  numbers  of  The 
Photo- Miniature  thus  far  published  have  been 
kept  in  print.  Some  of  the  earlier  numbers,  however, 
are  hardly  up-to-date  in  their  information,  and  these  we 
propose  to  retire,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  new  numbers  dealing  with  the  same  subjects 
with  additional  and  revised  information,  wholly  rewrit¬ 
ten  and  illustrated.  Numbers  i,  3  and  11  are  retired 
according  to  this  plan  and  will  not  be  reprinted.  The 
few  copies  of  these  issues  on  hand  will  be  reserved  for 
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those  who  are  completing  their  sets  of  The  PHOTO- 
MlNIATURE  series.  Early  application  should  be  made 
for  them,  as  the  number  of  copies  remaining  unsold  is 
exceedingly  limited.  Trade  orders  for  Numbers  I,  3 
and  11  can  no  longer  be  supplied. 

Cramer  Iso  Plates  Ahead.—- Mr.  Andre  Callier,  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin  Beige,  publishes  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  himself  to  de¬ 
termine  the  comparative  color  -  sensitiveness  of  twenty- 
five  kinds  of  commercial  orthochromatic  plates.  Those 
selected  as  the  best  were  the  “  Perorto,”  “  Perxanto,” 
“  Perchromo  ”  and  “  Eosinate  ”  brands,  made  by  Pe- 
rutz,  of  Munich  ;  Cramer’s  “  Slow  Iso,”  the  “  Color” 
plates  of  Westendorp  and  Wehner,  Cologne;  Lumiere’s 
“  Panchromatique,”  and  the  “Apollo”  orthochroma- 
tique  of  Unger  and  Hoffman,  Dresden. 

The  comparison  with  these  highly  esteemed  European 
plates  was  very  favorable  to  the  Cramer  Iso,  showing 
a  much  higher  sensitiveness  in  the  yellow-green  (D-  E) 
of  the  spectrum,  almost  equaling,  indeed,  the  theoretical 
limit,  while  not  unfavorable  in  the  blue  and  indigo 
regions  (F  -  G). 

The  observations  were  made  by  daylight,  using  a 
simple  flint  prism,  and  a  Zeiss  Protar  lens,  and  have  no 
pretensions  to  absolute  precision.  This  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  affect  their  value  as  a  practical  comparative  test, 
as  the  possible  error  is  less  than  2  per  cent.  , 

The  results  were  plotted  into  curves  by  Eder’s 
method  (based  on  the  logarithms  of  the  opacities^  in  the 
different  spectrum-regions  as  ordinates,  and  the  Ang¬ 
strom  ”  units  varying  by  two-thousandths,  as  abscissae), 
which  affords  a  ready  means  of  graphic  comparison  with 
one  another  and  with  the  theoretical  curve  given  for  the 
daylight  spectrum  itself. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  curve  of  the  Cramer  Slow 
Iso  plate  follows  more  nearly  than  any  other  the  theo¬ 
retical  curve,  in  its  general  contours.  Its  consequent 
lesser  rapidity  is  a  consideration  of  minor  importance, 
however,  where  the  object  in  view  is  the  maintenance 
of  color-values.  And  it  is  to  be  further  noted  that  the 
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quick-working  orthochromatic  plates  require,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  the  use  of  yellow-green  color-screens  to  lessen 
their  sensitiveness  to  blue -violet,  which  screens,  of 
course,  lessen  their  rapidity. 

Moral  :  Cramer  Isos  are  hard  to  beat. — C. 

49 

An  important  forthcoming  exhibition  is  that  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  month  of  October  next,  in  Berlin.  It 
is  to  be  international  in  scope,  and  exhibits  are  solicited 
under  four  general  classifications — Art,  Scientific,  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Applied  Photography. 

Particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  Di¬ 
rector  Schulz  -  Henke,  W.  30,  Victoria  Luiseplatz  6, 
Berlin,  Germany.  Applications  must  be  made  before 
May  1. 

4» 

The  price-list  of  lenses,  cameras,  shutters,  etc.,  re¬ 
cently  put  out  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works  is  a 
most  sumptuous  production,  worthy  a  place  in  any  pho¬ 
tographic  library.  There  are  over  100  pages,  size  7 Yt. 
x  10  inches,  with  numerous  attractive  illustrations  of 
work  done  with  their  apparatus,  as  well  as  representa¬ 
tions  thereof. 

One  feels  the  “embarrassment  of  choosing’’  between 
the  fifty  sizes  and  sorts  of  lenses  available  in  the  five 
series,  ranging  in  power  from  the  special  rapid  type, 
with  an  angular  field  of  65°,  down  to  the  freakish-look¬ 
ing  “  Hypergon,’’  with  a  mount  as  large  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  as  the  focal  length  of  the  tiny  globular  glasses  that 
peep  out  from  the  center,  and  a  record  of  1350  of 
angular  definition. 

Several  valuable  tables  of  value  to  lens-workers  are 
given  in  this  connection. 

The  Goerz  sector  and  focal  plane  shutters,  the 
Goerz  -  Anschutz  camera,  Photo  -  Stereoscopic  and 
Trieder  Binoculars  are  fully  described;  and  to  close,  an 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  Goerz  factory  with 
numerous  views  therein,  showing  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  progressive  stages  in  the  making  of  the 
lenses. 
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Hand  cameras  for  plates  or  films  4.  x  5  or  smaller, 
without  tripods,  may  be  used  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi¬ 
tion  without  fee  or  charge.  This  information  is  official 
from  John  A.  Wakefield,  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Concessions. 

This  very  important  concession  has  been  secured 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
and  amateur  photographers  will  appreciate  the  good 
work  herein  accomplished  by  the  powerful  aid  of  this 
firm.  It  is  the  first  time  that  an  Exposition  management 
in  this  country  has  been  broad  and  liberal-minded 
enough  to  take  such  a  stand,  which  cannot  but  result  in 
benefit  to  the  Exposition  by  the  widespread  publicity 
given  to  its  attractions  through  the  thousands  of  hand- 
camera  prints  which  will  be  made  and  distributed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  departure  is  worthy  of  our  warmest 
commendation,  and  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  all 
photographers. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  March  issue  of  the  Photo- 
Era  (Boston)  was  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  the 
printing  plant  of  that  publication,  which  will  delay  its 
publication.  The  number  will  be  promptly  reprinted 
and  mailed  to  subscribers  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


Books  ant)  prints 

Die  Photographische  Kunst  im  Jahre  IQOJ.  Ein 
jahrbuch  fur  Kiinstlerische  Photographic.  Edited  by 
F.  Matthies-Masuren.  Halle,  1903  ;  Wilhelm  Knapp, 
pp.  vii  +  164,  8/4  x  12. 

The  second  yearly  number  of  this  handsome  annual 
is  most  creditable  to  its  editor,  and  to  his  collaborators 
and  the  contributing  artists.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
volume  are  such  as  to  lead  one  to  expect  the  dignified 
and  fitting  presentment  of  the  subjects  illustrated  ;  and 
on  this  score  there  is  no  disappointment,  for  there  are 
in  all  no  illustrations,  thirteen  of  which  are  full-page 
plates. 

While  the  German  workers  are  in  greatest  force,  nu¬ 
merically, — nineteen  all  told — yet  their  total  of  forty- 
four  prints,  an  average  of  two  and  a  fraction,  is  ex¬ 
celled  by  the  seven  representatives  of  Austro-Hungary, 
credited  with  thirty-two  subjects ;  a  trifle  over  four 
each,  if  averaged. 

And  it  must  be  further  admitted  that  these  comprise 
a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  works  that  give  a  distinct 
“  flavor  ”  to  the  collection  as  a  whole — being  predomi¬ 
natingly  landscapes  of  broad,  though  not  freakish 
treatment. 

The  late  H.  Watzek,  of  Vienna,  and  H.  Kuhn,  of 
Innsbruck,  are  credited  with  thirteen  numbers,  all  but 
one  or  two  being  landscapes  of  high  quality. 

Hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  their  work,  and  on 
the  same  high  level,  are  similar  subjects  by  Otto  Ehr- 
hardt,  of  Coswig,  near  Dresden,  and  A.  Schneider,  of 
Meissen. 

In  portraiture,  again,  the  work  of  Dr.  Fr.  V.  Spitzka, 
of  Vienna,  takes  rank  with  that  of  Perscheid,  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  and  Hugo  Erfurth,  of  Dresden,  though  conceived 
in  a  quite  different  genre.  But  comparisons,  whether 
personal  or  national,  however  well  meant,  are  prover- 
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bially  unsatisfactory,  and  are  as  well  left  out  of  the  case 
when,  as  here,  there  is  such  ample  evidence  of  earnest 
effort  and  so  high  a  degree  of  attainment,  by  all  and 
several  of  the  workers,  united  in  their  fealty  to  art, 
which  is  international,  and  in  the  larger  sense  im¬ 
personal. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  titles  of  the 
text-pictures  are  not  given  either  underneath  or  in  the 
index,  while  the  separate  plates  have  both  entries. 
Furthermore,  one  cannot  commend  the  facing  of  hori¬ 
zontal  pictures  toward  the  outer  margin  of  left-hand 
pages,  as  on  pp.  8,  94  and  others ;  it  only  renders 
necessary  an  extra  twist  of  the  book,  in  examining  it. 

The  half-tone  blocks  are  well  made  and  printed  on 
heavy  coated  paper.  Of  real  value  are  the  dozen  arti¬ 
cles  by  the  editor  and  other  well-informed  writers. — C. 

& 

Practical  Orthockromatic  Photography ;  the  Scientific 
Principles  and  Their  Practical  Application.  By  Arthur 
Payne,  F.  C.  S.  London:  Uiffe  &  Sons.  1903. 
178  pages;  53  illustrations.  50  cents. 

This  is  No.  14  of  the  “  Bookshelf  ”  series  issued  by 
Photography  at  a  popular  price,  and  is  certainly  a  good 
fifty  cents’  worth.  The  author  is  full  of  his  subject, 
and  is  evidently  expert  therein. 

He  considers  it  under  the  general  heads  of  the  action 
of  colored  light-rays — isolated  components  of  white 
light — upon  photographic  plates  ;  methods  of  correcting 
such  plates  for  color-value,  and  for  luminosity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  studied  some 
one’s  handbook  of  the  principles  of  literary  luminosity, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  make  his  meaning,  and  the  relevancy 
of  one  subject  to  another  more  easily  obvious.  For 
instance,  instead  of  writing  (p.  84),  “The  lantern  is 
fixed  at  a  height  of  about  seven  feet— measuring  from 
the  floor — above  the  sink,”  we  think  he  would  then 
have  put  it,  “  The  lantern  is  fixed  above  the  sink,  at  a 
height  of  about  seven  feet,  measuring  from  the  floor.” 
As  it  is,  the  mere  technical  portions  are  rather  hard 
reading. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  is  also  open  to  criticism, 
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in  the  matter  of  grouping  the  plates.  Figures  I  to  4, 
each  on  a  separate  page,  if  so  reduced  as  to  go  on  a 
single  page,  or  two  opposite  pages,  would  be  much 
more  instructive.  Similarly,  Figs.  30  and  31,  and  other 
pairs,  would  be  much  easier  of  comparison  on  opposite 
pages. — C. 

Portraiture  for  Amateurs  without  a  Studio.  By  Rev. 
F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.  In  two  parts.  London,  1903. 
Pp.  xxiii  +  176.  Ills,  and  diagrams. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  guide  the  tyro  into  the 
paths  of  rightness  by  showing  what,  in  his  opinion, 
should  not  be  done  ;  and  has  been  highly  successful  in 
enlisting  martyrs  to  the  cause  who  have  sacrificed  their 
vanity  on  the  altar  of  friendship,  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  role  of  “horrible  examples.’’ 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  accompanied  by  full 
diagrams  in  explanation  of  the  relation,  in  plan,  between 
camera,  sitter,  window  and  reflector,  in  each  case  where 
necessary. 

The  book  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  the  text 
is  smoothly  written,  in  untechnical  language. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  its  net  effect  on  the 
intelligent  beginner  will  be  to  arouse  in  his  mind  the 
fixed  determination  to  save  the  shillings  that  spoiled 
plates  and  other  materials  wanted  in  following  these 
experiments  would  cost,  to  buy  the  best  book  that  offers 
on  “How  to  Build  a  Studio,”  and  forthwith  to  set 
about  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  before  attempting 
portraiture. 

Familiarity  with  ideal  results  and  conditions  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  learning  how  to  make  the  best  of 
untoward  conditions,  when  these  must  be  faced. 

The  two  volumes  form  Nos.  27  and  28  of  “The 
Amateur  Photographer’s  Library.”-— C. 

Camera  -  Kunst ;  Eine  Internationale  Sommlung  von 
Kunst  -  Photographien  der  Neuzeit  (Camera-Art;  an 
International  Collection  of  Present-day  Art-photo¬ 
graphs).  Edited  by  Ernst  Juhl  and  Fritz  Loescher. 
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Berlin.  1903.  Gustav  Schmidt,  publisher.  8x  10; 
pp.  107-112;  18  plates,  64  text-illustrations. 

This  excellent  work  is  in  execution  a  good  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  of  the  title— provided  one  agrees  with 
the  standpoint  of  the  editor,  who  seems  to  have  felt 
that  the  art-status  of  a  picture  is  fixed  largely  by  the 
name  and  previous  fame  of  its  maker.  The  works  he 
has  selected  have  been  chosen  from  those  exhibited  in 
recent  years”  at  Hamburg,  London,  Paris  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  'if  he  has  stretched  a  point  in  any  direction,  it 
has  been  due  to  the  worthy  motive  of  patriotism,  where¬ 
by  a  larger  number  of  examples  by  German  workers  is 
included  than  the  standard  set  by  non-Germans  would 
strictly  justify. 

Outside  of  the  portraits  by  Nicolas  Perscheid,  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  which  have  a  noteworthy  strength  and  character, 
sufficient  to  warrant  their  appearance  in  any  company, 
the  German  portrait  work  included  in  the  collection 
falls  indubitably  short  of  distinction,  while  the  land¬ 
scapes  chosen  as  representative  of  the  national  attain¬ 
ment  are  chiefly  such  as  attempt  to  reflect  the  somber 
mystery  of  the  Bocklin  type  or  the  panoramic  present¬ 
ment  of  the  later  and  lightsomer  school,  just  now  in 
favor  there.  Both  these  styles  are  mannerisms  of  local 
and  probably  temporary  vogue  —  and  such  absolute 
truth  or  reactionary  virtue  as  they  possess  may  not  un¬ 
wisely  be  considered  as  a  bit  too  deep-lying  for  suc¬ 
cessful  imitation  by  photography,  even  in  its  present 
advanced  stage  of  development.  Still,  this  is  perhaps 
too  broad  a  generalization  as  regards  the  entire  field 
however  justified  by  the  examples  here  offered. 

Besides  the  examples  by  fourteen  German  contribu¬ 
tors,  there  appear  twenty-two  by  sixteen  British  work¬ 
ers  twelve  by  four  Americans  (Stieglitz,  Steichen, 
White  and  Kiisebier),  and  thirteen  by  four  representa- 
tives  of  France.  Denmark,  Russia  and  Belgium  total 
six  pictures  by  three  representatives,  one  for  each 

"^hile  the  collection,  as  a  whole,  lacks  freshness 
because  of  the  inclusion  of  so  many  examples  that  have 
elsewhere  appeared  in  the  past,  it  has  the  merit  of 
bringing  these  together  in  convenient  form. 
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All  the  process-blocks  have  been  newly  made  for 
this  publication,  and  are  well  brought  out  on  a  not  too 
shiny  paper. 

Several  text  articles,  with  no  special  relation  to  the 
illustrations,  are  given  from  the  pen  of  the  editors,  Ernst 
Juhl,  Edward  J.  Steichen,  Robert  Demachy,  Alfred 
Stieglitz  and  others. — C. 

Die  Bildnis  -  Photographic  ;  Ein  Wegweiser  fiir  Fach- 
manner  und  Liebhaber  (Portrait  -  Photography  ;  a  guide 
for  Professionals  and  Amateurs).  By  Fritz  Loescher. 
Berlin:  Gustav  Schmidt.  7 X  xg>fs  ;  pp.  xii  +  180. 

The  author  is  well  aware  of  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  formulate  specific  rules  or  methods  for  the  practice  of 
the  art  he  writes  about,  and  hence  his  treatment  is  gen¬ 
eral.  He  covers  in  a  score  of  pages  the  days  of  the 
daguerreotype,  the  wet  plate,  “retouching,”  the  dry 
plate  epoch,  and  gives  a  number  of  particularly  atro¬ 
cious  studio  portraits,  to  illustrate  the  faults  of  “  profes¬ 
sional  ”  workers  in  respect  to  composition,  accessories, 
etc.  These  pages  are  a  foil  and  introduction  to  “the 
new  portraiture  ”  which  is  to  revolutionize  such  matters 
and  make  Raphaels  of  the  camera  out  of  all  its  devotees  ! 

Credit  for  the  new  order  of  things  is  properly  given 
to  the  amateurs,  as  a  class,  rather  than  to  the  profes¬ 
sionals  ;  as  was  indeed  perfectly  natural  and  to  be 
expected.  Herr  Loescher  notes  the  success,  however, 
of  proselyte  professionals,  and  professional  amateurs, 
with  the  public  that  pays,  and  evidently  expects  that 
the  force  of  example  will  bring  all  practitioners  into 
line.  That  this  would  not  be  an  unmixed  blessing,  his 
own  book  is  a  valuable  object-lesson  ;  for  the  succession 
of  dark  rectangular  pictures,  however  interesting  sepa¬ 
rately,  imparts  a  distinctly  somber  cast  to  the  book,  as 
one  leafs  it  through. 

From  this  is  to  be  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  pre¬ 
sentation  in  the  illustrations  of  so  many  subjects  of  such 
generally  similar  treatment  has  the  force  of  precept — -the 
ordinary  man  deduces  the  idea  that  by  imitation  of  the 
dark  background,  the  outre  placing,  the  subdued  effects, 
he  will  attain  merit  through  mystery. 
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The  moral,  rather,  should  be  that  each  worker  best 
succeeds  when  he  expresses  himself,  whether  through 
canonical  or  heretical  methods;  by  saying  something 
worth  saying,  rather  than  acting  as  a  human  phono¬ 
graph.  Hence  the  value  of  principles  hence  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  artist-trained  men  and  women,  who  are  capable 
of  picture-making  “by  hand,”  when  they  turn  to  pho¬ 
tography  as  a  “medium.” 

“You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  ”  out  of — totally  for¬ 
eign  material. 

Not  as  a  manual,  but  as  a  pleasantly  written  and 
agreeably  illustrated  reference  book,  should  this  work 
be  taken  up  ;  its  dicta  assimilated  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  penned. — C. 

£ 

Dr.  Hubert  Jansen,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Technolexi¬ 
con,  referred  to  in  a  previous  issue,  sends  the  following 
short  report  on  the  work  done  up  to  February,  1904- 
The  universal  technical  dictionary  for  translation  pur¬ 
poses,  in  English,  German  and  French,  the  compilation 
of  which  was  begun  in  1901  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  German  Engineers,  has  received  help  up  to 
the  present  time  from  363  technical  societies  at  home 
and  abroad:  51  of  these  are  English,  American,  South 
African,  etc.,  274  German,  Austrian  and  German- 
Swiss,  and  38  French,  Belgian  and  French-Swiss  soci¬ 
eties.  Of  firms  and  individual  collaborators,  2,573 
have  promised  contributions. 

The  excerption  of  texts  in  one,  two  or  three  lan¬ 
guages  (handbooks,  pamphlets,  business  letters,  cata¬ 
logues,  price-lists,  etc.)  and  of  the  existing  dictionaries 
has  yielded  1,920,000  word-cards  so  far.  To  these 
will  be  added  within  the  next  two  years  (by  the  middle 
of  1906)  the  hundred  thousands  of  word-cards  that 
will  form  the  result  of  the  original  contributions— -those 
already  sent  in  and  those  still  expected  of  the  2,573 
collaborators  at  home  and  abroad,  when  the  eduors  in 
Berlin  have  finished  them  for  the  press.  Specially  made 
handy  note-books  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
collaborators  to  write  their  collections  in,  of  which  317 
have  come  in  filled  so  far. 
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All  the  outstanding  contributions  will  be  called  in  by 
Easter  of  this  year,  1904.  The  collaborators  are  there¬ 
fore  requested  to  close  their  note-books  or  other  contn 
butions — unless  a  later  term  has  been  especially  arranged 
with  the  editor-in-chief — by  the  end  of  March  and  to 
forward  them  to  the  address  given  below.  As  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Technolexicon  is  to  begin  in  the  middle  of 
1906,  delayed  contributions  can  be  made  use  of  in 
exceptional  cases  only  up  to  that  time. 

The  editor-in-chief  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  fur¬ 
ther  information  wanted.  Address:  Technolexicon,  Dr. 
Hubert  Jansen,  Berlin  (NW.  7),  Dorotheenstrasse  49. 


A  “ Look  Within  for  Everything ”  Book 


The  Figures 
Facts  &  Formulae 
of  Photography 

and  Guide  to  Their  Practical  Use 

Compiled  by  H.  SNOWDEN  WARD,  of  “The  Photogram’’ 

A  handy  reference  book  of  almost  200  pages,  crowded  with  formulae, 
tables,  hints,  “  short  cuts”  and  ways  of  doing  things,  stripped  of  all  use¬ 
less  verbiage  and  covering  all  branches  of  practical  work.  The  essence 
of  a  hundred  books,  boiled  down  and  put  into  plain  language ;  makers’ 
formulae;  exposure  tables,  recipes,  etc. 

184  pages;  5x7;  full  index;  paper  covers,  50  cents 
Library  edition,  cloth  bound,  $1.00 

CONTENTS 

i.  The  Studio.  2.  Work  Room.  3.  Lens  Facts.  4.  Orthochromatics  and 
Color  Photography.  5.  Flashlight.  6.  Facts  for  Tourists.  7.  Exposure. 
8.  Backings,  etc.  9.  Developers  for  Negatives.  10.  Fixing,  Hardening 
and  Clearing.  11.  Intensifiers.  12.  Reducing,  Density  and  Contrast. 
13.  Varnishing  and  Stripping  Negatives.  14.  Retouching  and  Spotting 
Negatives.  15.  Wet  Collodion  and  Collodion  Emulsion.  16.  Plain  Paper 
(Silver).  17.  Albumenized  Paper.  18.  Gelatine  P.  O.  P.  19.  Collo¬ 
dion  P.  O.  P.  20.  Bromide  Printing.  21.  Gaslight  Papers.  22.  Carbon 
Printing.  23.  Ozotype.  24.  Gum-bichromate.  25.  Platinum  Printing. 
26.  Ferric  Processes.  27.  Spotting  and  Coloring  Prints.  28.  Mountants 
and  Stains.  29.  Lantern  Slides.  30.  The  Facts  of  Copyright.  31.  Chemi¬ 
cals.  32.  Weights  and  Measures.  33.  Toilet  and  Hygiene,  Poisons  and 
Antidotes.  Appendix  and  Index. 

Tennant  &  Ward,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Do  you  realize  the  exquisite  beauty  of  photographs  made 
in  winter?  In  subtle  charm  they  have  no  peers. 

CRAMER  PLATES 

Are  perfect  plates  for  Winter  Photographs 

You  can  get  sharper,  clearer  and  more  brilliant  light  effects 
with  Cramer  Plates  than  with  any  other  plates  made. 

Our  Booklet,  "Hints  on  Negative  Making,”  is  filled 
with  valuable  information  for  both  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

G  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


1878  GEORGE  MURPHY  1903 

(iscohporated) 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Standard  Photographic  Goods 


DRY  PLATES: 

Seed’s  Extra  Rapid, 

Seed’s  Instantaneous, 
Seed’s  Ortbochromatic 
Portrait, 

Seed’s  Ortbochromatic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 
Seed’s  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed’s  New  Light-Filters. 


CARD  STOCK: 

Collins  Mounts,  full  line. 

PRINTING- OUT 
PAPERS. 


DEVELOPING- OUT 
PAPERS. 


THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 


CORE’S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 


NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 


BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


BLOTTING 

PAPERS: 

“Royal” — 20x25  in.,  50  lbs. 
“Royal”  — 20x25  in.,  80  lbs. 

OZOTYPE : 

Full  line  of  Materials. 


ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 


CAMERAS: 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Premo  Hand  Cameras, 
Poco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  all  grades. 

CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagle  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 


LENSES : 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades. 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2  grades. 

EAGLE 

ETCHING  TOOL. 
PUBLICATIONS: 

Snap-Shots, 

Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson’s  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 

CHEMICALS: 
Products  of  The  Anilin  Co., 
Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid, 
Seed’s  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 
Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 
And  all  Photo  Chemicals- 


Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods: 

Collins  Card  Stock, 

Premo  Cameras. 

Poco  Cameras, 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals. 
Seed’s  Plates.  Films  and 
Developers, 

Seed’s  New  Manuals, 
Books  on  Photography. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


New  and  Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  Materials  and  Im¬ 
ported  Specialties,  288  pages.  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postage 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  inc. 

37  EAST  NINTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Minjaturb 


To  ficturg~lovers,  Collectors  and  others  interested  in 
Photography  as  a  Fine  Art 

Bv  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  we  have  secured 
the  few  remaining  sets  of  SERIES  I  and  SERIES  II 

AMERICAN 

PICTORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Comprising  selected  examples  of  the  work  of  the  "American 
School”  in  pictorial  photography,  reproduced  in  photogravure 
and  individually  mounted  to  faithfully  facsimile  the  originals. 
Enclosed  in  a  green  crash  portfolio,  with  title-page,  etc. 
Size,  12x15  inches. 

Descriptive  circular  on  application 

The  “Camera  Notes”  Improved 
Glycerine  Process  for  the  ! 
Development  of  Platinum  Prints: 

Including  the  Experiments  of  Joseph  T.  Keiley 
and  Alfred  Stieglitz,  illustrated  with  Reproduc¬ 
tions  in  color  of  Prints  by  the  Experimenters 

An  illustrated  monograph  reprinted  from  "Camera  Notes  Vol¬ 
ume  III,  No.  4,  noteworthy  as  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
description  of  the  glycerine  method  of  developing  platinotypes, 
with  facsimile  examples  showing  the  results  secured.  A  few 
copies  only  remain  unsold.  12  pages,  with  plates,  in  paper  covers 

PRICE,  $1.00,  NET 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

2O7  Fouth  Avenue  :  New  York 
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SEND  THIS  COUPON 
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If  you  LOOK  SIDEWAYS  you  see 

The  REGATTA 

Prettied  Mount  for  Landscapes  and  Interiors 


j 


For  photographs  of  groups,  marines  and  landscapes.  Made  of  dove  white  bristol 
stock,  depressed  center,  artistic  design.  Platino  or  platinums  can  be  used  with  it. 
Sample  mailed  free  on  request. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

420  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 

THE  LEADING  CARD  NOVELTY  HOUSE  OF  AMERICA 
Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 
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SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET 


The  J.  Cl  MILLEN,  M.D. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

IIDanufacturtnij  Cpemtste 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 
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JUST  BORROW  A  COOKE  LENS 


and  compare  it  with  any  other.  Screw  it 
on  your  camera  and  examine  the  defini¬ 
tion  at  every  point  of  the  image.  Notice 
the  three  simple  glasses  uncemented,  and 
that  volume  of  light  on  the  plate.  Ex¬ 
amine,  too,  the  mechanical  construction  of 
every  part,  notice  the  flange  screw,  and 
the  exquisite  finish  like  that  of  a  fine 
watch.  Then  write  us  and  we’ll  tell  you 
which  size  to  choose. 

TaylorJaylor.  1  Hopson.  Lto 

ST.  JAMES  BUILDING. 

BROADWAY  AND  26T-"  STREET. 

ICICESTER.CNG.  NEW  YORK.  LONDON. ENC. 
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PHOTOGRAMS 
OF  THE  YEAR,  1903 

Ji  High-Class  Jlrt  Volume  in  Which 
the  best  photographic  Work  of  the 
year  is  reproduced  and  described 

AN  ANNUAL  OF  PICTURES  AND  ARTICLES  FOR  ALL  WOULD-BE  PICTURE- 
MAKERS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR,  1903,  contains  over  150  reproductions  of  the 
most  notable  pictures  of  the  year,  exhibited  and  non-exhibited,  by  leading  photographic 
workers,  including  W.  R.  Bland,  George  Davison,  Robert  Demachy,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
Jr.,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Alexander  Keighley,  Major  C.  Puyo,  and 
Clarence  H.  White. 

The  literary  contents  include  a  critique  on  the  principal  British  exhibitions,  and  on 
the  non-exhibited  works,  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter  ;  a  continuation  of  the  ”  Hints  to  Would-be 
Picture  Makers,”  by  H.  Snowden  Ward;  an  Analytical  Criticism  of  four  of  his  own 
works,  by  Frederick  H.  Evans  ;  and  articles  on  the  French  School,  by  Robert  Demachy  ; 
the  German  School,  by  Fritz  Loescher;  the  American  School,  by  Osborne  I.  Yellott  and 
by  Carl  E.  Ackerman  ;  the  Australian  Work,  by  A.  J.  Hill-Griffith,  etc. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  exhibitions  it  is  indispensable,  as  form¬ 
ing  the  only  effective  substitute. 

To  all  interested  in  Pictorial  Photography  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  educative 
volume  enabling  the  student  to  compare  the  different  “  schools  ”  and  exhibitions.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  useful  of  all  its  functions  is  the  introduction  of  new  work  by  unknown 
workers  and  this  has  been  done  more  largely  in  1903  than  in  any  former  year. 

To  art  lovers  in  general  it  appeals  strongly  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  art  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  year.  To  look  through  it  is  to  delight  the  eye  :  to  study  it  is  to  receive  an 
art  education. 

The  American  Section  is  this  year  unusually  interesting  and 
profusely  illustrated.  The  book  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper 
throughout  and  in  other  ways  improved  beyond  past  issues. 
Edition  limited.  Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

First  shipment  sold  out.  New  supply  (limited)  ready 
January  IS.  Order  to=day  and  avoid  disappointment. 

CLOTH  BINDING,  $1. 50,  POSTFREE 
HEAVY  PAPER  COVERS,  $1-00,  POSTFREE 

Obtainable  from  ail  'Booksellers  and  Photographic^Oealers 
or  from  the  ‘Publishers 

TENNANT  6  WARD,  American  Agents 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  YorK 
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KODOID  PLATES 

AND 

N.  C.  FILM 

Except  in  their  mechanical  adaptation  to  the  camera  these 
two  products  are  the  same.  What  is  said  of  the  chemical  quality 
of  one,  therefore,  applies  also  to  the  other. 

N.  C.  Film  is,  like  our  regular  film,  put  up  in  cartridge  form. 
Unlike  other  films,  however,  it  is  coated  on  the  back,  the  draw 
of  the  emulsion  being  thereby  overcome  and  all  tendency  to  curl 
done  away  with.  It  has  also  great  orthochromatism  and  retains 
the  non-halation  quality  of  our  “regular”  film. 

Kodoid  Plates  consist  of  pieces  of  N.  C.  ( non -curling)  Film 
clipped  by  the  four  edges  to  a  black  cardboard  support.  They 
are  used,  without  kits  or  adapters,  in  any  ordinary  plate-holder. 
When  ready  for  development  the  films  are  instantly  detachable 
from  the  backing  and  the  development  may  proceed. 

N.  C.  Film  cartridges  are  from  one-twelfth  to  one-twentieth 
the  weight  of  their  equivalent  in  glass  plates. 

Kodoid  Plates  are  one-fourth  the  weight  of  glass  plates. 

Both  are  chemically  and  mechanically  superior  to  plates. 

They  lie  flat  and  dry  flat. 

A  dealer  customer,  writing  to  us  regarding  N.  C.  Film,  says  : 
“Personal  experience  with  this  clearly  demonstrates  its  great 
advantage  over  the  old  style  films  ;  in  fact,  the  gain  in  general 
tone -rendering  and  the  grasping  of  the  less  actinic  shadows  in 
landscape  and  similar  work  (without  color-screen)  is,  roughly 
speaking,  50  per  cent. 

“In  our  stock  we  are  carrying  only  the  N.  C.  Film,  and  by 
explaining  its  advantages  obtain  ready  sales.” 

SOME  OPINIONS  OF  ENGLISH  CUSTOMERS  WHO 
HAVE  TRIED  THE  NEW  NON=CURLING  FILMS 

The  non-curling  film  seems  to  me  a  considerable  advance, 
and  to  have  many  collateral  advantages.  As  there  is  no  exposed 
celluloid,  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  electrical  markings  on 
“N.  C.”  film.  Chapman  Jones. 

Have  you  tried  Eastman’s  Sepia  Post  Cards? 
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Bristol. 

Your  “  N.  C.”  film  is  a  distinct  advance  in  roll  films,  and 
they  are  now  a  pleasure  to  handle.  J.  S.  Milner. 

Bowden. 

The  “  N.  C.”  films  I  find  are  a  tremendous  improvement 
on  the  old  ones.  I  noticed,  in  the  first  batch  I  used,  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  my  negatives.  W.  B.  Cookson. 

Whitehaven. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  purchased  a  spool  of  your  “  N.  C.” 
film  for  your  No.  3  Kodak.  I  exposed  the  spool  and  have  now 
developed  the  films,  and  am  surprised  at  the  result.  They  are 
simply  superb.  It  has  quite  altered  my  ideas  of  film  photography, 
and  I  intend  entering  the  list  for  your  photographic  competition, 
otherwise  I  would  have  sent  you  on  prints.  One  negative  is  of 
the  Waltham  Abbey  roof,  and  this  negative  only  wants  to  be 
seen  to  be  admired.  J.  Hayward. 

FROM  AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

The  Lodge— -Weston — Underwood,  Olney,  Bucks. 

Gentlemen :  I  presume,  from  my  experience  of  your  materials, 
that  you  have  received  so  many  voluntary  testimonials  that  one 
more  or  less  does  not  signify.  I  feel  bound,  however,  to  testify 
as  to  the  excellence  of  your  goods  under  rather  trying  conditions. 
In  March,  1903,  I  sailed  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  an 
eighty-ton  schooner  bound  for  Panta  Arenas  (Sandy  Point), 
practically  the  extremity  of  South  America.  Previous  to  leaving 
Halifax,  I  purchased  one  of  your  No.  3  Kodaks  and  several 
dozen  rolls  of  films,  also  a  developing  machine  (Style  E)  and 
necessary  chemicals  as  prepared  by  your  firm.  Although  I  had 
often  watched  my  brother,  who  is  a  clever  amateur  photogra¬ 
pher,  I  had  previously  had  no  actual  experience  of  photography. 
However,  I  read  your  books  carefully  and  am  pleased  to  say  that 
I  went  ahead  correctly  from  the  start.  I  took  many  photographs 
during  our  journey  down  south,  both  at  sea  and  at  different 
ports  of  call.  We  spent  four  months  cruising  round  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  amongst  the  innumerable  islands  to  the  south  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  Strait,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  splendid 
collection  of  photographs  of  all  kinds-— -Indians,  guanaco,  seals, 
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glaciers,  mountain  scenery,  etc.  I  was  at  first  somewhat  chary 
of  getting  your  developing  machine,  but,  after  a  pretty  exhaus¬ 
tive  test,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  is  a  splendid 
invention  and  especially  suited  for  travelers. 

The  only  films  I  was  able  to  obtain  at  the  time  (in  Halifax, 
February,  1903)  which  were  prepared  for  use  in  the  developing 
machine  were  marked,  “To  be  developed  before  August  1, 
1903.”  I  can  only  say  that  after  twice  crossing  the  Equator  and 
experiencing  many  changes  of  climate  I  successfully  developed 
some  of  those  same  films  in  England,  in  December,  1903.  I  am 
indeed  extremely  pleased  with  your  No.  3  camera  and  develop¬ 
ing  machine,  and  consider  the  two  as  the  best  combination  that 
could  be  adopted  by  any  explorer  or  traveler,  or  any  one  for  the 
matter  of  that.  Yours  truly, 

Blair  I.  Swannell. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  am  just  about  completing  a  demonstration 
trip  “Dev.  Machine”  through  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  and  although  I  know  nothing  further  can  be  said  for 
the  machine,  yet  I  am  so  enthusiastic  for  it  that  I  deem  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  same  of  sufficient  importance  to  at  least  be 
interesting  to  you. 

The  great  majority  of  films  developed  have  been  those  brought 
in  by  customers.  There  has  not  been  one  single  instance  where 
a  failure  has  been  made  by  machine  and  films  have  all  been  clear 
and  clean.  “  Of  course,  I  have  had  a  few  exposures  that  have 
been  doubled,”  but  the  effects  have  been  universally  so  good  that 
even  I  have  been  surprised.  It  is  hard  to  acknowledge,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  cannot  be  controverted,  that  any  one  who  is  able  to 
turn  a  crank  and  tell  time  by  a  clock,  can,  with  the  machine, 
do  better  work  than  can  be  done  by  hand  by  a  photographer  of 
twenty  years’  experience — like 

Yours  truly, 

G.  E.  W., 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


$4,850  in  prizes  for  KODAK  PICTURES 


Write  for  circul&r 
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FILMS  ARE  BEST 

There  seems  to  be  a  particular  element  in  the  making  of 
photographs  of  interiors  that  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  average 
camerist,  and,  for  that  matter,  I  believe  a  correct  solution  of  the 
problem  is  very  apt  to  evade  even  those  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject.  The  general  contention  is  that  a  backed 
or  double-coated  plate  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  plate,  yet 
it  has  been  actually  demonstrated  by  experiment,  before  noted 
in  these  columns,  that  exposures  made  directly  against  the  light, 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  on  plates  with  one-half  backed  and  the 
other  plain,  resulted  in  negatives  that  showed  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  two  halves.  I  recently  saw  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fallacy  of  the  accepted  beliefs  regarding  interiors. 
Exposures  made  with  double -coated  plates  resulted  in  a  mere 
tracery  of  an  image,  while  others  on  the  same  subjects,  made  at 
the  same  time  on  films,  gave  negatives  that  were  quite  good, 
although  the  double- coated  plates  were  given  ample  advantage 
in  the  matter  of  time.  Outdoor  Life. 

When  you  photograph  the  springtime 
blossoms  look  out  for  Halation 

The  advantages  of  N.  C.  Film  (and  Kodoid  Plates)  over 
ordinary  glass  plates  in  the  matter  of  halation,  or  rather  of 
non -halation,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustrations. 


ON  N.  C„  FILM 

The  two  pictures  were  taken  against  a  strong  light,  the  word 
Kodak  having  been  cut  out.  In  the  picture  taken  upon  N.  U. 
Film,  the  black  portion  is  strong  and  clear  against  the  light  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  halation,  while  in  that  taken  upon  a  glass  plate 
the  image  is  blurred  and  veiled  through  the  spreading  of  the 
high  lights  over  the  darker  parts.  In  photographing  any  objects 
against  a  bright  sky  the  same  effects  would  be  obtained. 

Use  N.  C.  Film  or  Kodoid  Plates 
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A  NEW  GRAFLEX 


GRAPHIC 
FOCAL- PLANE 
SHUTTER 


Equipped  with  the 
IMPROVED  MODEL  “B” 


“THE  TOURIST” 

SMALLER 

LIGHTER  IN  WEIGHT 
LESS  IN  PRICE 


A  concentration  of  the  ideas  that  made  the  Graflex  world- 
famous. 

PICTURES  AS  YOU  SEE  THEM,  WHILE  YOU 
SEE  THEM,  AND  AT  THE  DESIRED  MOMENT 

NO  GUESS  WORK 

Graphic  Cameras 
Graphic  Focal-plane  Shutters 
Crown  T ri pods 
Craphic  Specialties 
Used  extensively  by  the 
United  States  Government 
Departments 
By  comparison  the  best 
Special  Cameras  for  the 
novice  or  scientific  worker 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

407  Broome  Street,  New  York 
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Ask 

your  dealer 
for  catalogues 
and  booklets 
or  write 
to  us 


ALBUMA 


Glossiest  of  glossy  papers 

Reproduces  the  minutest  detail 
of  the  negative 


INVALUABLE  IN 
COMMERCIAL  WORK 


ALL  DEALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Bausch  6  Lomb 

PLASTIGMAT  F/6.8 

The  Pe rfe c t 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  f  6. 8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician’s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  writh  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
— pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical — in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma¬ 
tism  and  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

There  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 

SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
BAUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

Catalogue  Free 

\ _  I _ _ / 
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More  about 
SEED  PLATES 
AND  SEED  SODAS 


The  difference  between  Seed  Plates  and  Seed  Sodas 
and  other  plates  and  sodas  is  here  plainly  shown : 


The  Baumgardner  Studio, 

M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Lake  Odessa,  Mich., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  January  15,  1904 

Gentlemen: 

Yours  of  recent  date,  together  with  the  little  Manual,  is  at  hand.  Will 
say  our  object  in  writing  for  your  booklet  is  to  keep  posted  about  your 
goods.  We  have  been  familiar  with  your  sodas  for  a  long  time,  having 
used  them  extensively  with  another  brand  of  plates  which  we  were  more 
familiar  with  than  yours,  and  we  have  found  them  more  economical  to 
use  than  crystals  or  any  other  brand  of  anhydrous  soda  on  the  market. 
We  always  get  our  negatives  uniform  the  year  round  by  using  your  sodas. 

But  we  want  to  add  that  about  three  months  ago  we  obtained  a  few 
dozen  of  your  plates  in  place  of  the  brand  we  have  regularly  been  using. 
We  discovered  that  your  Seed  26x  plates,  used  in  the  regular  way  in 
everyday  work,  were  developing  quicker  for  us  in  cold  weather  than  the 
other  brand  did.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  standing  over  our  trays, 
slowly  coaxing  out  detail  by  prolonged  development  with  the  other  plates, 
even  with  a  heated  dark-room  and  developer.  With  your  plates  the  time 
in  the  dark-room  was  reduced  fully  one-half,  and  we  do  not  think  we 
are  developing  your  plates  too  fast,  for  they  start  rather  slowly,  and  add 
detail  and  density  gradually  to  the  proper  stage. 

We  have  found  your  26x  plate  plenty  fast  enough  for  children’s 
negatives  made  in  dull  weather  with  open  light  and  exposure  one-fifth 
second.  These  negatives  are  full  of  delicate  detail  and  do  not  develop 
hard,  being  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  We  expect  to  continue  using 
your' plates  and  sodas,  for  we  think  we  have  practically  demonstrated 
their  economy,  especially  when  used  together. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  J.  Baumgardner. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  57  EAST  9TH  ST. 
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SEED  PLATES  &  SEED  SODAS 

Seed  Plates  are  unapproachable  in 
Gradation  Capacity,  Latitude  and 
Uniformity  of  Quality— the  three 
most  desirable  qualities  in  plates 

Gradation  capacity  is  the  result  of  perfection  in  emul¬ 
sion-making.  It  means  a  plate  which  will  record  all  the 
gradations  of  tone,  detail  of  light  and  shadow,  seen  in 
the  subject  photographed.  Latitude  is  the  result  of  chem¬ 
ical  quality  in  the  plate.  It  means  a  plate  which  woiks 
well  under  difficult  conditions  or  with  difficult  subjects, 
giving  a  high  average  of  quality  in  the  negative,  regard¬ 
less  of  circumstances.  Uniformity  of  quality  is  the 
crowning  virtue  of  a  good  plate.  It  means  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  manipulation  and  certainty  in  results. 

Seed’s  Gilt  Edge  27 

should  be  used  where  very  short  exposures  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  for  feebly  lighted  subjects,  demanding  a  plate 
of  extreme  rapidity.  Our  Gilt  Edge  27  will  respond 
to  the  quickest  lens  and  shutter,  giving  an  image  full 
of  detail  and  brilliancy. 

Seed’s  Chemical  Pure  Carbonate 
and  Sulphite  of  Soda 

give  new  power  in  the  development  of  uncertain  or  short 
exposures.  More  important,  they  give  the  worker  control 
over  his  results.  A  trial  of  Seed’s  Sodas  with  Seed’s 
Plates  will  prove  this  most  conclusively. 

Send  for  Seed’s  New  Manual,  full  of  interesting 

photographic  information.  Free  on  request  from  our  offices. 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Show  your  friends  the 
places  you  visit — as 
well  as  write  about 
them. 

SEPIA 

POST  CARDS 

print  easily  and  will 
give  particularly  fine 
results  with  your  view 
negatives. 

May  be  sent  through 
the  mails  by  affixing 
one=cent  stamp. 

Price ,  per  package ,  two  dozen ,  25c. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


There  is  a  sign  which  signifies  quality. 

In  photographic  supplies  it  is  the 

brand  “//VGf  ATO,”  or  The  “Ideal”  ,  - 

with  this  trade  -  mark.  1  the  ideal  | 


A 


THE  IDEAL  RAY  FILTER  is  perfectly  adjusted 

_ _ _ _ _ _  for  rendering  abso¬ 
lute  color  values  with  any  make  of  dry-plates,  though  for  exclusive 
use  with  Cramer’s  Iso  plates,  we  suggest  the  “  Isochrom  ”  filter. 
These  filters  bring  out  the  detail  otherwise  lost,  and  heighten  the 
atmospheric  effect. 

Their  construction  is  based  on  accurate  optical  and  spectro¬ 
scopic  principles,  hence  their  efficiency.  Made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  from  Ire  to  4^  inches  in  diameter. 

THE  IDEAL  .  .  From  SI. 00  to  $5.00 
ISOCHROM  .  “  1.50  to  6.00 


REVOLVING 

TRIMMERS 


THE  “  INGENTO  ”  Ball¬ 
bearing  Trimm  e  f,  made 


throughout  of  highly  tempered  steel 
and  accurately  assembled,  is  a  perfect 
working  instrument.  Friction  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  which  insures  durability  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

By  various  arrangements  of  the  culling  wheel  and  flange, 
it  is  possible  to  cut  out  four  sizes  of  masks,  making  four 
widths  of  white  margin  on  finished  prints. 

Price,  $1.00.  Extra  Culling  Wheel,  10c. 

THE  IDEAL  Revolving  Trimmer  is  an  eminently  satis- 
-  factory  tool  for  trimming  oval  prints.  Fric¬ 
tion  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  a  ball-bearing  on 
which  the  post  revolves,  freely  and  easily. 

Handsomely  finished  in  nickel  plate  and  polished  wood. 

Swivel  Revolving  Trimmer,  25c.;  Straight  Revolving  Trimmer,  20c. 

THE  IDEAL  Combined  Revolving  Trimmer  affords  the 
- - -  merits  of  both  the  swivel  and  straight  re¬ 
volving  trimmer ;  the  material  and  finish  are  of  The  Ideal  Standard. 

Price,  35c. 

BUR.KEr  a  OTAMRS 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY  EASTERN  OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM 

116 "132  W-JACKS0N  BOULEVARD  EAST  IT STREET- 

CHICAGO  ■ok>o>  IVE-W  YORK 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  photographic 
supplies  and  accessories.  It  is  impossible  to 
illustrate  everything  here ;  our  catalogue  does 
that.  The  accompanying  coupon,  if  filled  in 
and  mailed  to  us,  will  bring  a  copy  of  the 
catalogue  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  /  ./ 

dealer  who  can  supply  what  our  cata-  /  ^ 
logue  describes.  /  ^  ^ 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


KLORO 

Its  insoluble  emulsion 
makes  it  reliable  under 
every  climatic  condition 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


PHOTO  MATERIALS  DIVISION 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The;  Photo-Miniature 


THE 


LATEST  GOERZ  LENS 

IS  THE 

SERIES  IB  /4-s  —  5-5 

For  Portraits  and  Ultra  Fast  Exposures 


With  this  lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  with  any  other  lens 


GOERZ  SECTOR  SHUTTERS 

on  hand  in  all  sizes.  Ask  for  booklet 

C.  P.  GOERZ 

ROOM  37,  52  EAST  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
London  Office,  4  and  5  Holborn  Circus,  E.  C. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Standard 

EXTRA 

An  “ all = round  plate” 
of  superior  chemical 
quality. 

Valuable  both  in  studio  and 
view  work  on  account  of  wide 
latitude,  the  exceptional  bril= 
liancy  of  the  negatives,  and 
their  delicacy  of  gradation  in 
the  half-tones. 

Sold  by  all  photo  dealers 

Standard  Dry  Plate  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  booklet  “ Development  Simplified" 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo  -  Miniature 


tiir.u  cameras 


Cu 
cJ  - 

fc"1  O 

bJD 

P.  rt 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Cameras  a  thoroughly  distinctive  line. 

‘Centurys”  use  Film  Packs,  Film  Cartridges,  or  Glass  Plates. 
R  R  R.R.  6jj-page  / QO 4  Art  Catalogue.  Write  to-day . 
Century  Camera  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Delight  your  friends  by  mailing 
them  prints  from  your  choicest  nega¬ 
tives  on 

VELOX 

Post  Cards 

A  perfectly  simple  photographic 

process. 

Velox  Post  Cards  are  sensitized 
like  Velox  Paper.  On  the  reverse 
side  they  are  printed  in  accordance 
with  the  postal  regulations,  and  may 
be  mailed  by  affixing  a  one-cent 
stamp. 

Price  per  dozen,  =>  20  cents 

ALL  DEALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


HANDS  OF  PROGRESS 


Kindlv  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Send  for  the  forty-eight-page  AGFA  HANDBOOK.  Four  cent*  in  stamps 
brings  it.  Contains  full  Information  how  to  use  AGFA  INTENSIFIER,  AGFA 
REDUCER,  AMIDOL,  RODINAL  and  EIKONOGEN. 

Address  Department  F. 


For  the  professional  photographer  and  those 
who  follow  photography  in  a  practical  wav 

WILSON’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 

offers  very  practical  help  in  its  up-to-date 
information  and  pictures 


Special  Features  Now  Appearing 


STUDIO  ADVERTISING 

Giving  practical  plans  and  instructions  by  an  expert 

PROFESSIONAL  PORTRAITURE 

A  photographer  with  25  years’  experience  tells  how  to  do  it 


THE  PORTRAIT  AND  THE  STUDIO 


EVERY-DAY  METHODS 

By  practical  workers,  with  detailed  formula,  covering  the  principal 
manipulations  of  photography. 

ALL  THE  NEWS  :  NEW  PROCESSES 
SELECTED  ARTICLES  FROM  ABROAD 
NOVELTIES,  ETC. 


Subscription  $3  per  year.  Sample  Copy,  10  cents. 

gravinEsfwU?<be  ^  ^  advertisement. 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Kindly  mention  Thf.  Photo-Miniature 


DEVELOPING 

PAPERS 

The  dry  plate  succeeded  the 
wet  plate  in  universal  use  with 
the  professional  photographer. 

So  are  developing  papers  dis¬ 
placing  printing -out  papers. 

ROTOGRAPH  (bromide) 

and 

ROTOXOK)  PAPERS 

are  the  best  developing  papers 
made.  Write  for  samples  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  Photo  Critic 

ROTOGRAPH 

101  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo  -  Miniature 


THE 


PLATINOTYPE 

This  is  what  MR..  PIERCE-  says: 

The  ten  rolls  of  TT  paper  sent  me  last  Wee%  I  consider 
the  finest  paper  I  haVe  ever  had  In  my  ^  »old  ^eWe 
rolls  more  for  me.  (Signed)  H.  H  PIERCE 

Vec.  8.  1903.  Newport.  R  I. 


S'e'nJfor 

fge  paper,  either  Rind.  50  cents. 

WILLIS  <3  CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


trrrrwr — *  mm  m 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

“LIGHT” 

Formerly  Known  as  S.  6  M. 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoke 

30  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  PRINGLE  &  CO. 

64  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

And  For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


in  r 


Economical  to  buy;  stay  in  order;  reliably  working 


THORNTON  -  PICKARD 
SHUTTERS 


A  free  catalogue  tells  about  the  different  kinds 


TIME  AND  INSTANTANEOUS ;  SILENT 
STUDIO;  FOCAL  PLANE;  STEREO¬ 
SCOPIC;  BEHIND  LENS ,  ETC.  *  * 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 


315  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


What  constitutes  a  perfect 
plate  for  winter  work  ? 


Those  qualities  which  have 
made 


AMMER  PLATES  THE 
STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 


Namely,  richness  in  silver,  fineness  of  grain, 
uniformity  of  coating,  cleanliness  of  emulsion 
and  speed  in  working.  Hammer  Plates  are 
unexcelled  for  studio  or  outdoor  work.  They 
translate  the  delicate  detail  in  drapery  and 
the  tone  values  of  color  masses.  “  Every  plate 
in  every  box  will  make  a  perfect  negative.” 


HAHHER  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


Send  for  Hammer’s  little  book,  “ A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,” 
mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


PLATINA 

A  NEW  DEVELOPING  PAPOV 

Platina  requires  but  a  fraction  of 
the  Bromide  necessary  in  working 
other  papers  to  keep  the  high=lights 
clear.  Hence  the  beautiful  clear 
highdights  and  pure  black  tone. 

Send  us  your  address  today  and  learn  more  about 
this  new  paper. 

Where  dealers  do  not  supply  Platina,  we  send  it 
prepaid,  direct  from  factory,  without  increase  in  price. 

The  M.  H.  KUHN  COMPANY 

16  Commercial  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 


Encyclopedic  in  its  fullness  of  information 

FINISHING 
THE  NEGATIVE 


A  handbook  of  all  the  processes  between  fixing  and 
printing ;  with  a  special  chapter  on  films 

Edited  by  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 


This  book  covers  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  a  gelatine 
negative.  It  aims  to  tell  everything  the  practical  worker  can  want 
to  know  about  those  processes  which  are  applied  between  the 
removal  of  the  negative  from  the  fixing  bath  and  its  arrival  in 
the  printing  frame.  Plain  and  practical  information,  with  standard 
formulae  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations. 

160  pages;  5^x8^;  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25  postfree 


TENNANT  &  WARD 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Kindlv  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


ONE  WAY  TO  BE  PROGRESSIVE 

DEAL  WITH  A  PROGRESSIVE 
PHOTO  STOCK  DEALER 

With  all  due  modesty,  we  lay  claim  to  recognition  as  one  of 
this  class.  For  proof  we  point  to  our  new  PROFESSIONAL 
GOODS  CATALOGUE,  No.  16  (just  off  the  press).  200 
pages,  closely  printed,  1,000  illustrations.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  with  request. 

Catalogue  No.  103,  for  Amateur  goods  Bargain  Lists  at  Frequent  Intervals 

THE  PHOTO-MIRROR 

EVERY  MONTH.  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
And  courteous  attention  always 


H.  A.  HYATT 

410-12  North  Broadway,  Dept.  C,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  AB  C  of  Photo-Micrography 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  W.  If.  WALMSLEY 

Mr.  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain — as  simply  as  possible — the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  Photo  -  Micrographers 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


YOU  SET  THE  ONE  SCALE:  IT  DOES  THE  REST 
THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE"  ** 

Photographic  Exposure  Meter  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  exposure  required  for  every  speed  of  plate 
on  every  kind  of  subject,  and  u?d®r  ®Yery 
condition  of  light.  Price,  In  Nickel  Sliver 
Cases,  92.60.  Solid  Sliver,  96.00. 

Extra  Dials  and  Glasses,  25  cts.  per  pair 
Extra  Packets  of  Sensitive  Paper.  15  cts.  eacl 
Extra  Books  of  Instruction,  5  cts.  each 
Extra  Speed  Cards,  5  cts.  each 
(New  speed  cards  bear  date  of  issue  and  are 
adapted  for  use  with  “  Rapid  Deadmatch 
paper  without  lowering  speeds.) 

THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE”  “Sefthe 

Ne9atiV9d  riting  SSSehi  CaE  Engineers,  lun^, 

— - — -  -  -  b* 

,Cthe  infallible  exposure  meter  company 

237  A.  South  Fourth  Stbbbt,  BROOKLYN.  N.  . 


THAT’S  ALL 

YOU  NEED.  i 

40oz.Developer  35c 

Sold  by  all  Dealers 

FOR  PAPERS*#5  PLATES 

O.tiF.NNlin  24-20 

PHOTO  IK.IlllNC. 

Professor  Raymer’s  New  Book  on  Portrait 
LIGHTING  UNDER  THE  SKYLIGHT,  WINDOW 
I  IGHTING  AND  OTHER  STANDARD  STYLES , 
SKYLIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  ;  DARK  - ROOM  WORK 

NOW  READY.  $2.50  POST-FREE 

Detailed  prospectus  on  request 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


IO  Per  Cent  To  50  Per  Cent  SAVED 

CAMERAS 


on  all 
makes  of 


we  offer  win  sunrise  you.  Write  for  our  68-page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  2,  114  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


f  1/nC 

y — — — - - 

The  Camera 

for  advanced 
amateurs 

This  superb  camera,  fitted  with  the  famous  ZEISS  LENS — Tessar 
or  Unar  — develops  a  speed  of  1  1  OOO  of  a  second,  while  insuring 
marvelously  brilliant  definition  over  a  very  wide  field.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  compact ;  in  all  respects  tlie  camera  most  satisfactory  to 
exacting  photographers. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  Zeiss  Anastigmat 
Photo  Lenses. 

Price-list  free.  The  handsome  Zeiss  catalogue  de  luxe  for  15  cents 
to  cover  postage. 


Optician 


104  LAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Also  at  125  West  42d  St.,  and  650  Madison  Ave.,  New  Yorh 
MINNEAPOLIS  3  Rue  Scribe,  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


POLYCHROME  Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 
tones,  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 
sepias  to  pure  engraving  black.  A  paper  for  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desires 
artistic  efFects.  Can  be  converted  into  platinum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheap.  Sample 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  30c. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Cor.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Pictures 
HDounteb 
With 


Have  an  excellenc  •  pecul  arly 
their  own.  The  best  results 
are  onlv  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  — the  best 
results  in  Photograph,  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  bv  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  no'’el  Drusn  with  each  jar) 


\t/ 

f 

I  HIGGINS’ 

| PHOTO 
I MOUNTER 

‘/If  -3^  •5>'  9-  ■*'  9  "•c 


At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies, 
cifilTS.SI  Artists’  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30 
cts.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  LONDON 
Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St,  1  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.  J  U.  S.  A. 
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Not  Local : 

Any  one 
anywhere,  in 
any  business 
not  satisfied 
with  returns 
from 
present 
advertising 
methods 
will 

do  well 
to  write 

W.  I.  SCANDLIN 

345  Sixth  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 


Popular  Books 

SMALL  ACCUMULATORS.— How  to 
make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  MAR¬ 
SHALL.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  5°c. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS  — A  Univer¬ 
sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  75c. 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING.  —  Bv 
H.  S.  NORRIE.  How  to  fix  up,  work  and 
keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  gas 
lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  5°c- 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 
MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines,  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  Work,  Wireless  Teleg¬ 
raphy,  their  construction,  working,  etc. 
By  H.  S  NORRIE.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 
Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth. 
$1.00. 


Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

Publishers  of  Technical  Books 

123  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


$500.00 

N  PRIZE,S :  GIVE'N  AWAY 

BY  THE. 

“PHOTO-AMERICAN” 

IN  A 

Competition  for  Pictures 

Send  ten  cents  for  &  sample  copy  to  the 

PHOTO-AMERICAN  PUB.  CO. 

20  Hoyt  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FREE:  “The  Camerist'a  Guide,”  a  booKlet  printed 
in  colors,  giving  valuable  information  to  the 
photographer.  AsK  for  it. 

Send  stamp  for  particulars  of  $500  Prise  Contest. 


CARBUTT  DRY  PLATES 

PAPERS  AND  DEVELOPERS 

ECLIPSE-PORTRAIT :  Fine  Grain,  Extremely  Rapid. 
QR.THOCHROMATIC :  Made  in  sensitometers  23  and  27. 
OR.THOCHROMATIC :  Non-halation,  Double-coated. 
POLYCHROMATIC  :  The  New  Color- Sensitive  Plate,  for  Por¬ 
traits,  Landscapes  and  Interiors. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  PLATES 

coated  on  selected  crystal  glass, 

VINCO  DEVELOPING  PAPER 

MATT  AND  GLOSSY 

METOL- HYDRO  DEVELOPER  IN  GLASS  TUBES 

THE  CARBUTT  DRY  PLATE  &  FILM  CO. 

Wayne  Junction.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price  -  list  and  deicriptive  circulars  mailed  on  request. 
i.  Horace  McFarians  Co..  Mt.  Pleasant  press.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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AWSTO, 


ARISTO. 


TRADE  MARK. 

Jfclem  of  Peri5M«H<y 


mm 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 


TRADE  MARK 

Tite  Mem  of  fennanewy 

1904 

*s 


-W«  beUoTO  PWMMW  U  «*• 
KEYSTONE,  of  PHOTOCKATHIC 
success,  and  *11  brand*  of  paper  bear* 
lag  our  TRADE-MARK  aro  manufac¬ 
tured  on  ihla  principle.  Wo  hold  our 
consumer’*  ropulallon 
Identical  with  our 


with 
Chemical 
parlance.' 


•wry 
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COMBINATION  PRINTING  IN 
PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

It  is  no  part  of  this  number  of  The  PHOTO-MlNIA- 
TURE  to  discuss  the  legitimacy  of  combining  two  or 
more  negatives  to  produce  a  single  print;  but  years  ago, 
in  my  own  practice,  I  felt  the  desire  to  do  so,  and  after 
endeavoring  to  follow  the  directions  published  by  the 
late  H.  P.  Robinson,  and  miserably  failing,  I  had  to 
work  out  a  way  of  my  own.  Moreover,  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  methods  originated  in  the  days  of  silver  printing, 
a  method  giving  a  visible  image  after  exposure,  in  which 
process  his  earlier  works  were  produced  before  platino- 
type  was  invented  or  carbon  printing  became  general; 
and,  although  I  believe  this  veteran  pictorialist  was  able 
to  adapt  himself  and  his  methods  to  printing  processes 
in  which  the  image  is  not  visible  during  printing,  I  have 
heard  of  very  few,  if  of  any  one,  able  to  follow  his  lead 
with  any  measure  of  success. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  I  have  lectured 
before  photographic  societies  in  many  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Great  Britain,  including  the  London  Camera  Club, 
showing  my  audience  how  I  find  it  easiest  to  print  a 
portion  of  one  negative  into  the  print  of  another,  and 
have  been  surprised  to  find  what  keen  interest  was 
shown  in  these  demonstrations.  Furthermore,  no  arti¬ 
cles  that  I  have  written  have  brought  me  so  many  com¬ 
munications  asking  for  further  particulars  as  those  in 
which  I  have  attempted  briefly  to  describe  these  same 
methods  of  combination  printing. 
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Articles  contributed  to  a  photographic  journal, 
however,  have  been  too  limited  in  space  to  admit  of 
one’s  fully  describing  details,  hence  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  present  opportunity  of  treating  the  matter 
more  fully,  and  so  have  something  to  which  to  refer 
my  numerous  inquirers. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  warn  my  readers 
An  .  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no  new  inven- 
Explanation  tion  tQ  communiCate,  no  newly  dis¬ 
covered  process  to  divulge,  but  shall  merely  describe 
certain  applications  of  simple  methods  which  were 
born  of  my  own  necessity,  and  their  efficacy  attested  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  best-known  English  pictorial 
photographers  have  since  adopted  them  with  success. 
Moreover,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  have  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  describe,  and  have  no  wish  on  the  present 
occasion  to  appear  as  advocating,  a  method  which  it  is 
possible,  even  in  these  days  of  emancipation  from  aca¬ 
demic  standards  and  rules,  may  seem  to  be  inappropri¬ 
ate  in  connection  with  photography,  which  probably  in 
the  first  instance  owed  its  popularity  to  its  fidelity  to 
fact  more  than  to  anything  else.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  photograph  which  consists  of  the  part  of  one 
negative,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  another,  can  no  longer 
pretend  to  be  a  faithful  record,  but  at  once  becomes  a 
creation,  and  is  artificial  as  distinguished  from  natural. 
Whether  it  is  also  artistic  depends  entirely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done. 

A  picture  made  after  this  manner  is 
The  Part  first  a  creati0n  of  the  imagination,  be- 
Flayed  by  cause  before  ever  we  deliberately  intro- 
Imagmation  int0  one  scene  some  part  of  another 

we  shall  have  imagined  the  thing  done,  and  have  seen  in 
thought  the  combined  work  completed.  But  remember, 
a  truly  imaginative  work  is  always  so  like  to  what  nature 
might  be  as  to  appear  as  if  gathered  direct  from  nature, 
and  when  carried  out,  must,  therefore,  never  give  so 
much  as  a  suggestion  of  its  artificial  character.  If  sane, 
we  shall  never  conceive  the  idea  of  printing  a  boat  from 
one  negative  into  the  middle  of  the  grass  field  of  an¬ 
other.  Why?  Because  it  would  be  unnatural.  In 
like  manner  we  will  not  desire  to  introduce  a  group  of 
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cattle  from  one  plate  into  the  landscape  of  another  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  joins  and  overlapping  edges,  be¬ 
cause  such  blemishes  do  not  appear  in  nature,  and  will 
betray,  at  a  glance,  the  fictitious  nature  of  the  work ; 
and  while  it  may  be  possible  to  set  forth  a  means 
whereby  the  combination  of  several  negatives  in  one 
print  may  be  achieved  without  such  tell-tale  errors, 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  disclosure  may  be 
made,  and  so  render  the  picture  artistically  impossible. 
For  instance,  the  scale  as  to  size,  the  tone, — that  is,  the 
lightness  and  darkness  in  relation  to  other  parts, — and  the 
direction  of  illumination  of  the  components,  must  be  in 
absolute  agreement,  else  the  result  becomes  ridiculous 
to  any  one  whose  perceptions  are  keen  enough  to  de¬ 
tect  the  error,  and  yet  it  were  not  difficult  for  the  pho¬ 
tographer  to  commit  such  faults.  That  knowledge  of 
nature  which  is  born  of  close  and  persistent  observa¬ 
tion  is  instinctively  acquired  by  the  artist  during  the 
long  period  occupied  in  mastering  the  technicalities  of 
his  process,  as  compared  with  which  the  photographer’s 
process  is  so  nearly  automatic,  and  his  technique  ready¬ 
made,  that  he  sets  out  to  practice  with  the  disadvantage 
of  being  unprepared. 

Some  The  correct:  relative  size  of  the  com- 

Difficulties  Ponent  Parts  might  conceivably  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  calculation  and  be  made  true 
in  perspective  and  appear  as  if  true  to  fact ;  also  the 
concurrence  of  the  lighting  of  each  part  might,  but  to  a 
less  satisfactory  degree,  be  arrived  at  by  intelligent  con¬ 
sideration;  but  accuracy  of  relative  tone  is  a  more  sub¬ 
tle  matter  and  can  only  be  discerned  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  nature  derived  from  care¬ 
ful  observation. 

The  combination  printer  discards  that  assurance  of 
truth  which  the  very  mechanical  character  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  process  gives  him,  and  must  rely  entirely  on  his 
own  knowledge  and  judgment  to  avoid  drifting  into 
error, — errors  which  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  him  to 
detect  than  for  others,  because  the  very  fact  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  being  his  own  offspring  blinds  him  to  some  extent 
to  its  shortcomings. 

The  elementary  principle  of  aerial  perspective  is,  of 
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course,  that  the  darkest  shadow  and  highest  light  shall 
be  in  the  nearest  plane;  the  other  shadows  and  lights 
each  becoming  respectively  dark  and  light  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  their  remoteness.  But  complications  occur  in 
the  translation  of  colors  into  monochrome,  even  without 
which  it  were  difficult  enough  to  add  a  distance  to  a 
middle  distance  of  just  such  depth  of  tone  as  shall  make 
it  seem  to  assume  its  proper  place. 

Enough  has  been  said  for  the  present  to  place  the 
impetuous  student  on  his  guard  against  the  pitfalls 
which  his  own  want  of  knowledge  of  nature  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  him.  The  objections  raised  by  those  who  ar¬ 
gue  that  the  photograph,  pictorial  or  otherwise,  should 
be  the  direct  and  untampered-with  product  of  the 
normal  process,  only  raise  their  protest  when  these 
methods  have  been  clumsily  or  ignorantly  employed, 
and  have  thus  betrayed  themselves.  Whatever  the 
auxiliary  means  employed,  whether  chemical  or  mechani¬ 
cal,  no  exception  can  be  taken  thereto  if  their  presence 
cannot  be  detected;  they  should,  indeed,  serve  to  make 
the  representation  more  ideally  natural,  so  true  as  to  be 
more  natural  than  a  copy  of  nature,  giving  no  excuse  for 
suspicion,  the  end  thus  justifying  the  means  employed. 

The  simplest  form  of  combination 
Printing-in  printing  is  that  in  which  clouds  from 

Clouds  one  negative  are  printed  with  the  land¬ 

scape  of  another,  and  this  has  been  so  generally  prac¬ 
ticed  without  any  special  appliances,  merely  covering 
the  one  portion  of  the  paper  whilst  the  other  is  being 
printed,  that  it  may  hardly  seem  necessary  to  refer  to  it, 
but  that  one  so  often  sees  this  printing-in  of  clouds  done 
badly,  either  through  reprehensible  carelessness,  lack  ol 
power  of  perceiving  that  the  result  is  bad,  or  more  espe¬ 
cially,  want  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  do  it  better. 

Were  we  concerned  only  with  gela- 
A  Simple  tino-chloride  paper,  there  is  perhaps  no 
Method  betteJ.  or  more  direct  means  of  printing 

a  cloud  into  the  blank  place  representing  the  sky  of  the 
landscape-negative  than  to  first  print  the  landscape  and 
then  paint  over  the  image  where  it  is  adjacent  to  the  sky 
with  water-color  gamboge,  covering  the  remainder  oj 
the  printed  part  with  opaque  or  non-actmic  paper,  and 
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then  adjusting  the  cloud-negative  to  the  space  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  fill,  and  print  therefrom. 

In  the  first  washing-water  before  toning,  the  gamboge 
washes  off  from  the  image,  which,  owing  to  its  yellow 
color,  it  has  protected  from  light.  Of  course,  the  sky¬ 
line  of  the  landscape  must  have  been  followed  with 
great  exactness,  otherwise  light  patches  where  the  color 
has  gone  too  far  or  dark  spots  where  some  part  has 
been  unprotected  will  be  the  result,  and  these,  being  in 
such  a  delicate  and  conspicuous  part  as  the  horizon, 
will  be  more  serious  blemishes  than  if  in  a  darker 
portion  to  print. 

Another  The  more  usual  course  is  to  first 
Method  print  the  landscape,  and  then,  adjusting 
the  cloud-negative,  cover  the  print  with 
paper  or  card,  and  just  above  the  sky-line  bend  up  the 
edge  of  the  card  so  as  to  vignette  the  cloud  nearest  the 
horizon  into  the  sky-line  of  the  landscape;  but  there  is 


a  serious  objection  to  this,  which  should,  I  think,  con¬ 
demn  it  at  once.  Fig.  i. 

The  purpose  of  the  bent-up  card  is  to  graduate  the 
printing  so  that  there  shall  be  no  perceptible  line  of 
demarcation  indicating  where  the  light  action  has 
ceased.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  actually  under¬ 
printing  the  clouds  near  the  horizon,  and  slightly 
printing  over  (even  if  ever  so  slightly)  the  sky-line. 
Now,  although  this  may  not  perceptibly  lower  the  tone 
and  make  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  sky  darker,  yet 
we  know  that  such  over-printing  must  take  place  to 
some  slight  degree,  and  in  the  case  of  a  sunlit  object 
seen  light  against  a  dark  cloud  behind,  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  accurately  its  lightness  and  not  to  tint  it 
down  with  some  degree  of  printing  over.  Similarly, 
the  very  delicate  gray  of  a  distant  horizon  will  be  to 
some  degree  degraded.  More  ineffectual  still  does  this 
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method  appear  when  we  have  to  do  with  an  intricate 
sky-line,  or  a  tree  through  the  branches  of  which  the 
sky  from  behind  is  seen.  Commonly  this  is  printed 
over  and  only  the  general  form  of  the  horizon  is 
protected,  with  the  result  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
tree,  or  whatsoever  other  prominent  object  it  may  be, 
comes  out  a  little  darker  than  the  lower,  whereas  being 
more  remote  it  should  really  be  a  little  lighter  and  more 
atmospheric.  Still  less  satisfactory  from  this  point  of 
view  is  a  similar  course  often  adopted,  namely,  covering 
the  edge  of  the  printed  landscape  with  cotton  wool. 
All  these  are  but  rough-and-ready  means  resulting  in 
inexactness,  too  often  leaving  a  light  under-printed 
halo  around  the  landscape  image,  or  a  greater  or  less 
overlapping  dark  fringe,  the  presence  of  either  of  which 
is  obnoxious  to  us  in  proportion  as  our  perceptions 

admit  of  our  detecting  them. 

The  insincere  and  slipshod  worker 
No  Room  for  ^  may  consider  such  methods  good 
“Go°d®n°ugh”  enough,”  but  I  suppose  it  needs  no 
e  10  s  persuasion  from  me  to  show  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  ‘‘good  enough”  unless  there  is  no  way  better, 
even  though  the  better  may  involve  a  little  more  trouble 
and  effort.  If  such  means  as  those  mentioned  are 
inexact  when  printing  in  contact,  they  are  worse  still 
when  one  is  enlarging,  and  it  seems  ridiculous  that 
any  one  should  go  on  for  long  content  with  so  elemen¬ 
tary  a  method  of  covering  the  landscape  whilst  intro¬ 
ducing  the  clouds  as  moving  about  a  piece  of  shaped 
card.  How  Is  it  possible  that  those  deep  tones  of 
purple  clouds,  heavy  with  the  burden  of  storm,  bank 
upon  bank,  close  down  to  and  almost  merging  with  the 
far  horizon,  can  possibly  be  printed  in  their  accurate 
depth  without  letting  the  light  encroach  on  the  dis¬ 
tance ;  or  again,  when  the  sky-line  consists  of  the 
shoulder  of  a  hill  on  which  a  bright  gleam  of  sunlight 
rests ;  how  are  we  going  to  print  the  cloud  which  is 
creeping  up  from  behind  close  down  to  the  sunlit  edge 
without  robbing  it  of  some  of  its  brightness  ?  One 
might  mention  instances  in  which  the  whole  beauty  of 
the  picture  depends  on  preserving  the  integrity  of 
deliberately  contrasted  and  immediately  adjacent  tints. 
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What  drove  me  to  adopt  some  more  efficient  and 
certain  method  was  the  immense  waste  of  material 
which  I  incurred  when  printing  landscape  and  sky  from 
two  separate  enlarged  negatives  on  platinotype  paper, 
18  x  24  inches.  Sheet  after  sheet  at  the  cost  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  (60  cents)  each  time  was  thrown 
away,  because  perhaps  there  was  some  little  over¬ 
lapping  or  falling  short,  making  a  bad  join  between 
landscape  and  cloud,  and  the  plan  I  then  adopted  was, 
be  it  remembered,  primarily  intended  to  serve  for 
quite  large  negatives,  although  I  have  since  employed 
it  with  complete  success  with  negatives  from  26  x  32 
down  to  10x12,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  even 
smaller  sizes  should  not  be  used  if  trifling  precautions 

are  taken. 

Later  on  I 
shall  describe 
a  second 
method  which 
I  have  used  a 
great  deal  of 
late, and, leav¬ 
ing  my  read¬ 
er  the  option 
of  either  ac¬ 
cording  to 
his  inclina¬ 
tion,  would 
su  g  g  e  s  t  a 
combinat  ion 
of  the  two, 
the  utility  of 
which  in  con¬ 
trolling  the 
printing  o  f 
pictures,  em¬ 
phasizing  or 
suppressing 

various  parts  according  to  the  impression  which  it  is 
desired  to  convey,  I  hope  to  treat  of  in  another  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Photo-Miniature. 
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In  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  relate 
Practical  own  actual  experience,  leaving  it  for 

Demonstration  ^  reajer  t0  a(Japt  what  is  said  to  his 

own  particular  requirements,  I  will  suppose  in  the  first 
instance  that  we  are  about  to  print  from  two  12  x  15 
negatives  on  platinotype  paper,  the  light  produced 
image  of  which  is,  as  every  one  knows,  of  an  orange- 
gray  color  quite  invisible  in  the  lightest  tones,  such  as 
the  clouds  and  a  hazy  horizon. 

I  will  take  as  an  example  a  picture  entitled  “  The 
Ferry.”  The  view  of  the  river  with  its  tide-bereft 


way  of  the  plate.  .  . 

Being  desirous  in  the  first  instance  of  emphasizing 
the  beautiful  curves  of  the  margins  of  the  tidal  river, 
and  knowing  how  I  should  ultimately  print  my  picture, 
I  took  the  view  of  the  ferry  very  high  on  the  plate,  a 
sketch  of  which  is  given  (Fig.  2).  The  signaling  post 
is  only  two  or  three  inches  from  the  top  of  the  plate, 
and  comparatively  little  sky  is  included.  The  cloud- 
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negative  represented  by  Fig.  3  calls  for  no  comment, 
but  the  finished  print  represented  by  Fig.  4  measures 
20  inches  from  top  to  bottom,  the  print  being  20  x  1 1  Yz ; 

the  actual  pho¬ 
tograph  is  re¬ 
produced  on 
another  page. 

I  mention 
this  here  be¬ 
cause  the  pos- 
sibilityofmak- 
ing,  from  two 
negatives  o  f 
any  given 
sizes,  a  combi¬ 
nation  print 
much  larger  in 
dimensions 
than  either  of 
them  is  one  of 
the  conven¬ 
iences  which 
is  obtained  by 
what  I  call  my 
“drawing- 
board  ”  meth¬ 
od,  which  I 
will  now  de- 
sc  r  i  b  e 


a  s 
a  s 


simply 
possible. 

•  •  w-  v,  Procure  an  ordinary  drawing-board 
nn  ing  1  -  sucjj  as  archjtect;S  and  draftsmen  use,  a 
°U  Frame mg  stout  board  clamped  at  either  end  to 
prevent  warping,  and  made  of  soft, 
smooth  wood.  The  size  will  be  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  negatives  to  be  used,  and  should  measure  an 
inch  or  two  more  the  narrowest  way  than  the  greatest 
length  of  the  largest  negative  likely  to  be  used.  Thus 
for  12x15  prints  a  board  14  x  17  would  serve,  but  in 
the  example  just  given  the  print  is  1 1^x20,  so  one 
dimension  of  the  board  must  be  more  than  20  inches. 
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I  should  recommend  the  board  being  not  less  than  16  x  20. 
The  board  is  to  be  covered  with  stout  felt  or  cloth  of 
good  quality ;  the  green  material  used  for  lining  bil¬ 
liard  tables  is  just  the  thing.  This  is  to  be  stretched 
tightly  over  one  side,  not  stuck  down,  the  ends  being 
carried  over  onto  the  other  side,  and  there  either  glued 
or  nailed.  We  will  require  some  long  extra-stout  pins, 
such  as  in  England  are  used  by  some  laundries,  or,  in 
an  emergency,  I  have  purloined  some  small,  fancy¬ 
headed  hat-pins  from  a  lady’s  dressing-table.  A  light 
hammer,  preferably  with  a  claw  for  extracting  tin  tacks, 
completes  the  outfit  except  for  a  couple  of  sheets  of 
glass  (heavy  plate  glass  is  best),  the  exact  size  of  the 
landscape-negative  ;  the  stouter  and  heavier  this  is  the 
better.  This  cloth-covered  drawing-board  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  printing-frame,  and  if  platinotype  paper 
is  going  to  be  used  it  had  better  receive  a  thorough 
roasting  by  a  fire,  so  as  to  dry  out  any  dampness  in 
wood  or  cloth.  The  paper  should  be  a  little  wider 
than  the  base  of  the  negative,  and  as  long  or  longer 
than  the  picture  is  intended  to  be. 

Lay  the  paper  face  up  on  the  board, 
Manipulation  and  upon  it  lay  the  negative,  face  down; 

at  the  base  place  two  pins,  tapping  them 
into  the  wood  with  the  hammer.  Along  one  side  or  the 
other  place  two  more  pins,  somewhat  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  and,  jamming  the  negative  against 
these  and  the  pins  at  the  base,  put  two  more  pins  so 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  negative  that  it  is  securely  held 
and  cannot  be  moved  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but 
only  in  the  direction  of  the  top  or  end  that  is  free. 
The  figure  shows  the  board,  the  paper,  and  the  negative 
lying  thereon,  leaving  an  end  of  paper  some  five  inches 
long  uncovered,  with  the  six  pins  which  keep  the  nega¬ 
tive  from  slipping. 

We  will  for  the  present  assume  that  the  sky  portion 
of  the  landscape-negative  is  sufficiently  opaque  as  not 
to  print  through,  hence  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  cover 
the  exposed  end  of  printing  paper  with  non-actinic 
paper  or  other  opaque  material,  and  proceed  to  print  in 
the  daylight.  With  the  tips  of  the  outstretched  fingers, 
press  the  negative  down  to  ensure  its  touching  the 
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paper  closer,  and  if,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  the  paper 
shows  an  inclination  to  cockle,  and  so  prevent  uniform 
contact,  lay  your  sheet  of  stout  plate-glass  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  between  the  pins.  Finally,  at  all  times,  be  sure 
that  the  negative  is  tight  against  all  six  pins  and  that 
the  board  rests  in  a  horizontal  position  during  printing. 


light.  Personally,  I  draw  down  a  light  yellow  calico 
blind  in  my  ordinary  work-room,  and  lift  the  negative 
up  bodily,  uncovering  the  whole  of  the  print.  This  is 
a  “full  view”  printing-frame,  indeed,  and  to  continue 
printing  we  have  only  to  return  the  negative  to  its 
former  position  and  again  see  that  it  touches  all  the  pins. 

The  landscape  portion  being  printed,  the  negative  is 
discarded,  but  before  shifting  it  make  a  pencil  mark  on 
each  margin  of  the  paper  where  the  horizon  comes  ;  the 
pins  at  the  sides  are  withdrawn,  but  those  at  the  base 
marked  F  and  G,  in  Fig.  5,  had  better,  perhaps,  be 
left,  the  cloud  -  negative  being  adjusted  by  the  pencil 
marks  in  the  margin,  and,  as  in  the  previous  case,  six 
pins  driven  in  to  keep  the  cloud-negative  from  shifting. 
Now,  cover  the  portion  which  has  been  printed  under 
the  landscape-negative,  and  print  the  clouds.  In  Fig.  6 
A  is  the  cloud-negative,  B  the  printing  paper,  C  the 
cover  over  the  printed  landscape.  The  pins  D  and  E 
are  in  the  waste  margin  of  the  print,  and  the  pins  F  and 
G  may  be  retained  or  not,  as  thought  best. 
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Beyond  the  fact  of  being  able  to  make  a  larger  print 
without  a  huge  printing-frame,  and  being  able  to  view 
the  whole  of  the  print  at  one  time,  the  reader  may  fail 
to  see  wherein  the  drawing-board  printing  method  is 
any  great  help  in  combination  printing.  This  is 
because,  at  present,  I  have  purposely  omitted  any 
reference  thereto,  in  order  that  the  foregoing  descrip¬ 
tion  should  not  become  too  involved ;  moreover,  the 
directions  just  given  are  incomplete,  because  nothing 
has  been  said  about  covering  the  horizon  line  while 
printing  the  cloud  to  prevent  printing  short  or  over¬ 
lapping.  . 

Suppose,  then,  we  obtain  a  piece  of  glass  12  1  20, 
that  is,  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole  print,  and 
of  precisely  the  same  width  as  the  landscape-negative. 
Make  a  silver  print  12  x  20,  and  then  attach  it  to  the 
glass  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  glass  with  its  attached 
print  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  the 
edges  brought  to  coincide  flush  one  with  the  other,  the 
two  images  will  exactly  cover  one  another.  Here,  then, 


you  have  a  positive  of  the  landscape-negative.  Were  it 
not  for  the  costliness  of  it,  I  would  suggest  making  a 
glass  contact,  positive  instead  of  a  silver  paper  print,  and 
if,  when  the  landscape-negative  is  finally  discarded  after 
printing  from  it,  this  12  x  20  positive  be  substituted  for 
it,  pressed  tightly  to  the  six  pins  (for  which  purpose  the 
pins  would  be  retained),  it  cannot  but  cover  the  printed 
image  in  every  minute  particular,  and  so  protect  it  from 
light  action  whilst  the  clouds  are  being  printed. 
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The  disadvantage  which  may  be  found  is  that  the 
glass  intervenes  between  the  cloud  -  negative  and  the 
paper,  in  which  case  place  the  glass  positive  about  the 
cloud-negative  ;  if  the  light  be  not  very  strong,  this 
positive,  which  is  acting  as  a  mask,  will  be  quite  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  to  the  image  it  is  protecting  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  :  indeed,  there  is  often  an  advantage  in  not  making 
the  “  protection  ”  with  too  sharp  an  edge. 

A  great  gain  which  I  have  found  printing  in  this  way 
achieves  is  that  at  any  time,  so  long  as  those  pins  remain 
in  position,  I  can  remove  the  landscape-negative,  cover 
the  print  and  begin  printing  the  cloud,  and  then  if  I 
think  well  restore  the  landscape-negative  and  print  it 
further  ;  but  this  has  more  to  do  with  the  control  of  the 
print  to  find  mention  here  and  may  be  left  to  the  later 
monograph  referred  to  elsewhere. 

I  have  taken  a  rather  uncommon  example,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  usually  sufficient  to  make 
a  12  x  15  print  to  include  both  landscape  and  clouds  ; 
if,  then,  the  silver  print  of  the  landscape  be  attached  to 
the  film  side  of  the  cloud-negative  in  such  a  way  that  if 
the  two  negatives  be  held  together  and  viewed  by 
transmitted  light  the  two  images  coincide,  then  the 
cloud-negative  will  be  found  to  carry  with  it  the 
necessary  mask,  the  point  being  that,  instead  of  guess¬ 
ing  or  calculating,  the  pins  secure  absolute  registration 
of  any  number  of  successive  printings,  and  in  between 
each  printing  one  obtains  ready  and  full  access  to  the 
complete  print  which  can  be  viewed  in  comfort  by  any 
safe  light,  instead  of  being  peeped  at  while  a  piece  at  a 
time  is  being  bent  back,  as  when  the  usual  printing- 
frame  is  used. 

For  merely  adding  clouds  to  a  blank 
A  Nk>re  Serious  sty-landSCape ,  which  perhaps  the  reader 
urpose  believes  he  is  already  quite  capable  of 
doing  by  his  own  way  in  a  creditable  manner,  all  this 
elaboration  may  seem  quite  unnecessary.  It  is  when 
one  seeks  to  add  a  portion  of  one  landscape  to  another, 
in  addition  perhaps  to  printing  in  clouds,  that  the 
utility  of  the  drawing-board  outfit  becomes  more 
apparent.  This  I  will  try  and  make  clear,  though  it 
will  not  be  easy  without  ocular  demonstration. 
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Suppose  we 
Second  have  a  land- 
Demonstration  scape  as  in^„ 

cated  by  Fig.  7,  and  we  desire 
to  introduce  into  the  foreground 
the  group  of  cattie  seen  in  the 
negative  represented  by  Fig.  8. 

First  we  must  enlarge  Fig;  7  so 
as  to  bring  the  landscape  in  the 
right  proportion  for  the  cattle, 
which  have  been  taken  on  a 
different  scale,  or,  vice  versa, 
we  must  reduce  the  cattle ;  in 
this  we  must 
rely  on  judg¬ 
ment.  Imag¬ 
ine  the  cattle 
already  trans¬ 
ferred,  and 
decide  how 
much  they 
would  meas¬ 
ure  to  look  in 
keeping  with 
the  view,  and 
proceed  to 
enlarge  or  re¬ 
duce  accord¬ 
ingly.  Next 
we  select 
a  suitable 
cloud  -  nega¬ 
tive,  but  will 
content  our¬ 
selves  with  a 
print  the 
same  size  as 
the  land¬ 
scape  nega- 

tlV\Ve  begin  by  making  a  silver  print  of  the  cattle-nega¬ 
tive  (Fig.  8),  and,  without  toning  it,  cut  out  with  a 
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fine-pointed  pair  of  scissors  or  a  sharp  penknife  the 
animals  and  as  much  of  the  ground  they  are  standing  on 
as  may  seem  advisable.  This  is  attached,  film  to  film, 
to  the  landscape-negative  in  exactly  the  position  the 
cattle  are  wanted  to  occupy.  The  untoned  print  will 
rapidly  darken  in  the  light,  and  the  negative  will  yield  a 
print  of  the  landscape  but  with  a  white  patch  exactly 
answering  to  the  form  of  the  cattle.  Remember 
that  this  white  patch,  if  platinotype,  bromide  or  carbon 
papers  are  being  used,  will  be  all  but  invisible  after 
printing,  and  the  next  step  is  to  so  place  the  cattle-neg¬ 
ative  that,  when  printed,  the  image  of  the  cattle  will 
exactly  coincide  with  the  unprinted  patch  provided  for 
its  reception. 

To  do  this,  procure  a  sheet  of  glass  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  landscape.  Hold  this  to  the  glass  side  of 
the  cattle-negative  on  end  near  a  good  light,  and  with 
the  other  hand  hold  the  landscape-negative  with  its  bit 
of  silver  print  adhering,  also  on  end,  and  look  through 
all  three  toward  the  light.  Their  positions  will  be  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  but  all,  of  course,  in  contact.  A  is 
the  cattle-negative,  B  the  sheet  of  glass  cut  to  the  exact 
size  of  C,  the  enlarged  landscape-negative,  D  is  the 
operator’s  eye,  and  E  the  light,  either  window  or  a 
strong  burner. 

Holding  all  three  together,  the  edges  of  B  and  C  ac¬ 
curately  flush  with  each  other  ;  you  can  without  diffi¬ 
culty  slide  A  about  with  the  finger-tips  on  the  glass,  B, 
until  you  see  that  the  blocked -out  bit  on  C  exactly 
covers  the  image  of  the  cattle,  etc.,  on  A.  Now,  with 
a  strip  or  two  of  gummed  paper  fasten  A  to  B,  then 
placing  all  of  them  in  the  window-frame,  with  C  near¬ 
est  the  light  but  with  film  side  toward  you,  reverse  the 
relative  positions  of  D  and  E,  and  carefully  block  out 
on  B  and  A  everything  except  the  portion  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  bit  blocked  out  of  the  landscape,  into  the 
place  of  which  it  is  desired  to  print  these  cows. 

Now  what  we  have  done  is  this :  we  have  produced 
two  negatives ;  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other,— 
the  blocked-out  portion  of  one  is  the  part  that  will 
print  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Placed  one  over  the 
other,  we  have  a  solid  or  opaque  plate,  and  from  which- 
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ever  of  the  two  we  print  first  the  other  will  print  what 
the  first  leaves  blank.  If  each  successive  print  is  in 
true  contact  with  the  pins,  absolute  registration  in  the 
combined  print  is  assured. 

We  commence  by  printing  from  the 
First  and  landscape- negative  A,  as  usual  laying 
Second  tjie  paper  face  upward  on  the  board, 
Printing  placing  the  negative  upon  it  film  side 
down,  fixing  two  or  three  pins  pressed  firmly  against 
the  glass  on  two  sides  and  the  base.  After  exposure 


the  negative  is  removed,  and,  without  disturbing  the 
pins,  the  negative  A  B  is  substituted  and  a  second 
printing  made,  whereby  the  first  printing  is  not  inter¬ 
fered  with,  but  only  the  spot  blocked  out  for  the  cattle 
is  printed.  The  only  print  of  this  available  for  repro¬ 
duction  is  given  here.  See  illustration  Suffolk 


Reproductions  from  uninterfered-with  print  and  final  print  of 
BEYOND 
A.  Horsley  Hinton 
Refer  to  page  $12 
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Meadows.”  So  far  as  it  goes  it  illustrates  what  I  have 
attempted  to  describe. 

I  do  not  know  whether  thus  described 
Practice  this  procedure  sounds  intricate,  but  it 
Ampler  than  .g  not  SQ  jn  reality.  Success  depends 
COry  on  no  guess-work.  If  the  preparation 
of  the  two  component  negatives  be  properly  done,  the 
blocked-out  portion  of  one  exactly  agreeing  with  the 
unblocked-out  portion,  of  the  other,  and  the  edges  of 
the  pair  kept  flush,  then  the  subsequent  printings,  so 
far  as  making  the  two  images  agree  are  concerned,  are 
purely  mechanical. 

Next  the  cloud  is  to  be  printed -in, 
The  Third  making  a  positive  or  print  to  serve  as  a 
Printing  protecting  mask.  An  alternative  and 
sufficiently  accurate  method,  which  may  perhaps  seem 
preferable,  is  as  follows :  On  the  back  of  the  cloud¬ 
negative  stretch  a  piece  of  very  fine  tracing  paper,  or 
coat  the  glass  with  matt  varnish.  Assuming  the  cloud¬ 
negative  to  be  very  thin,  as  cloud-negatives  should  be, 
it  will  be  possible  to  lay  it  on  a  print  of  the  landscape 
made  for  the  purpose  and  see  the  image  through  the 
clouds  and  the  tracing  paper.  If  not  sufficiently  thin, 
then  the  landscape-negative  itself  must  be  requisitioned, 
and  this  with  the  backed  cloud-negative  placed  together 
in  the  window  in  the  position  these  prints  are  ultimately 
to  assume.  Now,  with  crayon,  BB  pencil  or  brush, 
carefully  go  over  on  the  tracing  paper  the  branches,  the 
tree  crests,  the  leaves,  and  the  edge  of  the  sky-line. 
Below  this  the  printed  but  undeveloped  image  may  be 
covered  with  paper.  The  cloud-negative  will  now 
print  only  between  the  tree  branches,  and  where  we 
have  not  drawn  on  the  tracing  paper  no  further  mask 
will  be  required. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  drawing  on  the  tracing 
paper  is  separated  from  the  image  it  is  to  shield  by  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  of  the  cloud-negative,  but  in 
practice  this,  as  before  suggested,  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  monograph  to  show  how 
the  drawing-board  system  renders  easy  the  shading 
down  of  various  parts  of  the  print,  the  flattening  of  de- 
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tail,  or,  again,  the  raising  of  high  lights  ;  such  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  original  print  are  made  first  on  paper¬ 
backed  glasses,  the  same  size  as  the  negative,  and  suc¬ 
cessively  printed  from,  relying  on  the  pins  to  secure 
the  precise  position,  and  the  subsequent  return  of  the 
picture-negative  for  further  printing,  should  circum¬ 
stances  render  this  desirable. 

So  much  for  what  I  may  call  my  old 
arul  Later  method  of  printing,  having  adopted  this 
Method  when  first  working  from  large  negatives 
for  exhibition  purposes ;  the  board  was 
more  wieldy  ;  there  was  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
view  the  whole  of  the  print  at  once.  Even  if  the  image 
was  only  in  the  feeble  tint  of  platinotype,  one  could 
judge  a  little  as  to  how  it  was  progressing,  and  arrest 
for  a  while  some  portion  which  seemed  printing  too 
dark  or  too  rapidly.  Subsequently,  however  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  combine  whatever  several  parts  I  desired  on  a 
negative  instead  of  on  a  print,  wedding  a  cloud,  a  dis¬ 
tance  or  other  portion  of  one  landscape  with  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  another  on  one  small  negative  and  then 
making  an  enlarged  negative  from  that.  In  the  end  I 
have  found  this  saves  time  and  material,  meaning  the 
sacrifice  of  a  few  small  plates  before  getting  the  combina¬ 
tion-negative  right,  and  then  making  one  big  one  instead 
of  making  several  big  ones  for  the  successive  printings. 
There  is,  I  believe,  less  originality  in  this  method 
about  to  be  described,  it  being  akin  to  the  procedure 
adopted  by  some  lantern-slide  makers  for  printing  in 
clouds.  Singularly  enough,  few  seem  to  use  it  for 
picture-making,  nor  have  I  seen,  so  far  as  I  can  recol¬ 
lect,  precise  directions  given  and  each  step  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  laid  down. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  we  are  work- 
Manipulation  ing  from  whole-plate  negatives,  6/^x  8/4 
inches,  and  from  two  or  more  of  these 
we  are  going  to  make  a  transparency  or  glass  positive, 
from  which  in  due  course  we  may  make  a  contact-nega¬ 
tive  for  ordinary  printing,  or  we  may  make  an  enlarged 
negative.  We  shall  now  not  have  even  the  faint  gray 
image  of  the  platinotype  image  to  guide  us,  this  being 
quite  invisible  until  developed,  so  that  the  joining  or 
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fitting  up  of  the  negatives  must  be  done  entirely  by 
calculation  or  rule. 

It  will  usually  happen  that  in  the  landscape-negative 
the  subject  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  plate,  leav¬ 
ing  the  upper  one-third  for  clouds,  or  some  such  pro- 


Figs.  10  and  u 

portion.  If  the  horizon  of  the  cloud-negative  coincides 
with  that  of  the  landscape  our  task  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  simplified,  but  this  is  never,  or  very  rarely,  the 
case.  More  often  the  horizon  of  the  cloud-negative  is 
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at  the  extreme  base  of  the  plate,  and  because  the  proper 
clouds  to  introduce  next  the  horizon  of  the  landscape 
are  those  which  are  really  and  actually  horizon  clouds 
we  shall  require  the  lower  part  of  the  cloud-negative  to 
be  printed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  landscape  plate. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  10  we  require  to  fit  the  space  marked  X 
with  the  portion  of  cloud-negative  marked  XX  in  Fig- 


11,  which  will  be  the  relative  positions  they  will 
be  required  to  assume,  being  shown  in  Fig.  12,  vhere 
A  is  the  landscape  and  B  the  cloud.  If  now  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  a  6^  x  transparency,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  we  shall  have  to  leave  out  some  interesting 
and  desirable  part  of  the  cloud-picture  contained  in  the 
portion  C  D,  which  is  beyond  the  compass  of  the  plate. 
For  this  reason,  in  practice  I  have  found  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  make  the  transparency  on  a  plate  xo  x  12, 
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which  will  include  the  whole  from  C  to  E,  and  then  in 
the  final  picture  retain  as  much  or  as  little  as  judgment 
may  determine. 

One’s  first  care  is  to  be  sure  that  the  sky  portion  of 
the  landscape-negative  A  is  sufficiently  opaque  not  to 
print  through,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  paint  out  the 
sky  to  render  it  opaque.  (See  Postscript.)  This  done, 
we  next  attach  along  the  upper  edge  of  this  negative  on 
the  glass  side  a  piece  of  red  paper  reaching  from  D 
to  C.  When  printing  is  done,  this  covers  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  where  negative  B  will  subsequently  print  its 
clouds.  Similarly,  to  the  lower  edge  of  B  another 
piece  of  non-actinic  paper  is  attached,  reaching  exactly 
from  F  to  E.  This  gives  us  two  negatives  with  at¬ 
tached  papers,  the  total  area  of  each  of  which  is  the 
same.  Fig.  13. 

Using  a  printing-frame  a  size  or  two  larger  than 
10  x  12,  and  with  a  plate-glass  front,  we  begin  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  landscape-negative  with  its  attached  paper  in 
the  frame,  film  side  up,  wedging  it  lightly  into  one 
corner  with  strips  of  card,  about  the  same  thickness, 
but  not  thicker  than  the  glass  of  the  negative.  (This 
will  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the 
diagram,  Fig.  14.)  On  this  place  a  12  x  10  slow  nega¬ 
tive  plate,  or  a  Special  Transparency  plate,  similarly 
wedging  this  in  the  corner  with  strips  of  card  ;  close  the 
frame  and  print  by  gaslight,  as  in  making  lantern-slides, 
giving  a  fairly  full  exposure.  Develop  this  plate  for  ex¬ 
cessive  density,  the  denser  the  better,  so  long  as  the 
unprinted  sky  portion  remains  clear  and  unfogged. 
This  10  x  12  plate,  with  a  very  dense  positive  print  of 
the  landscape  in  one  corner  and  all  the  rest  except  the 
margins  clear  glass,  is  to  be  used  as  a  mask  or  cover, 
and  may  here  be  called  the  “mask,”  for  *uture  refer¬ 
ence.  Whilst  this  is  washing  and  being  dried  quickly 
by  the  use  of  Columbian  spirit  or  methylated  alcohol, 
we  proceed  to  the  printing  of  the  picture  itself.  For 
this  we  repeat  exactly  the  previous  performance,  expos¬ 
ing  on  another  10x12  plate  as  before.  After  exposure, 
remove  it  from  the  frame,  making  a  note  as  to  which  is 
the  bottom  edge,  but  do  not  develop  it.  Now  place  in 
the  printing-frame  the  10x12  mask  which  we  have 
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made,  film  side  down,  wedging  it  into  the  same  corner 
as  before ;  next  place  the  cloud-negative  upon  this  film 
side  up,  and  with  its  attached  red  paper  reaching  to  the 
bottom  edge  and  corner  of  the  frame  ;  then  introduce 
the  plate  on  which  the  landscape  has  already  been 


fig.  14 


printed,  wedging  it  with  cards  into  the  corner  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  closing  the  frame. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  we  have 
esum  o  done>  ancj  wliat  the  frame  contains, 

pera  ion  fjrs( .  Counting  from  the  outside  when 

the  light  is  there,  is  the  mask  consisting  of  a  dense  pos¬ 
itive  image  on  a  iox  12  plate,  the  part  corresponding  to 
the  sky  being  clear  glass.  Second:  We  have  the  cloud¬ 
negative,  the  correct  position  of  which  is  assured  by 
letting  the  red  paper  attached  come  exactly  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  printing-frame,  a  position  occupied  before 
by  the  landscape-negative.  Third :  We  have  the  10x12 
plate  which  is  to  be  the  final  combined  picture,  on  which 
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the  landscape  has  been  already  printed,  and  which  is 
now  protected  from  the  light  by  the  mask,  but  into  the 
upper  portion  of  which  we  are  about  to  print  the  clouds. 

An  important  and  perhaps  the  chief 
An  Important  factor  to  success  is  that  two  sides  adja- 
ac  or  cent  to  one  of  the  bottom  corners  of  the 
frame  secure  that  the  mask  and  the  subsequent  picture 
exactly  coincide ;  the  cardboard  wedges  secure  each 
plate  respectively  from  slipping  whilst  the  back  of  the 
printing  frame  is  being  adjusted.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  mask  image  is  separated  from  the  image  it  is 
protecting  by  the  thickness  of  its  own  glass  and  the  glass 
of  the  cloud-negative.  This,  however,  is  no  drawback, 
provided  the  light  by  which  the  combined  picture  is 
printed  falls  direct  and  not  aslant  on  the  frame. 

If,  now,  the  reader  has  been  able  to 
Printing-in  f0How  the  foregoing,-— and  if  he  is  not  I 

Negatives  am  aware  11  maY  not  entirely  his  own 
g  fault,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  clearly  set  forth 

a  matter  like  this— -he  may  have  seen  that  by  applying  the 
same  principle  there  is  no  reason  why  a  portion  of  any 
one  negative  should  not  be  printed  into  another  on 
which  a  space  has  been  masked  out  to  receive  it,  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  two  consecutive  printings  being  secured 
by  keeping  the  plates  tightly  wedged  into  one  corner  of 
the  frame.  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  for  such  combination 
printing  that  I  have  myself  adopted  it.  The  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  picture  titled  “  Beyond,”  given  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  is  from  a  whole  plate  positive  into  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  subject  is  derived  from  one  negative, 
the  little  strip  of  gray  distance  is  from  a  second,  and  the 
clouds  in  the  small  portion  of  open  sky  are  from  a  third. 
This  resulted  correctly  without  misfit  or  blemish  after 
only  two  or  three  trials ;  then  with  this  complete 
combination-positive  in  hand  I  was  able  to  make  my 
enlarged  negative,  the  waste  of  material  incurred  in 
getting  a  satisfactory  result  being  limited  to  a  few 
6)4  xS)4  slow  negative  plates.  I  hope  that  the 
comparison  of  this  with  an  uninterfered-with  direct 
print  from  the  single  negative,  will  be  a  justification 
of  the  means  employed. 


TO  THE  HILLS 
A.  Horsley  Hinton 


Printed  from  three  negatives. 


Refer  to  page  5 22 


SUFFOLK  MEADOWS 
A.  Horsley  Hinton 

Reproduced  from  an  experimental  print.  Refer  to  pages  i02  4 


Landscape  and  clouds  for  Suffolk  Meadows,  without  the  cattle 
A.  Horsley  Hinton 


FLEETING  AND  FAR 
A.  Horsley  Hinton 

Printed  from  three  negatives .  Refer  to  page  5-- 
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Let  me  now  take  another  example  of 
Another  three  negatives  combined  to  produce 
Example  one  picture>  The  method  employed  is 
identical  with  that  already  described,  but  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  make  matters  clearer  if  I  go  through  the  procedure 
again  step  by  step.  Here,  then,  we  have  three  negatives, 
—A,  a  landscape  in  which  the  distant  sky-line  seems 
rather  abrupt,  and  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  dis¬ 


tant  hill  taken  from  negative  B,  and  thirdly  a  cloud¬ 
negative,  C.  Fig.  15.  Take  the  negatives  A  and  B, 
placing  one  behind  the  other,  and  determine  where  the 
hills  from  B  are  to  come  in  the  landscape  A. 

It  will  be  seen  (Fig.  15a)  that  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  do  not  coincide,  but  the  sides,  or  ends  must  do 
so ;  then  attach  to  the  base  of  B  a  piece  of  non-actinic 
paper  to  exactly  reach  to  the  bottom  of  A  when  B  and 
A  are  held  in  the  desired  position.  We  may  now  intro¬ 
duce  the  cloud-negative  C,  and  holding  all  three  nega¬ 
tives  in  the  positions  their  several  parts  are  to 
ultimately  take  (Figs.  16  and  17),  make  up  the  size  of 
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Figs.  16  and  17 
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each  by  attaching  to  their  ends  non-actinic  paper  as 
shown  in  Fig.  18. 

We  have  now  three  negatives  which,  including  their 
attached  papers,  are  all  the  same  size,  and  the  wish  may 
perhaps  arise  that  all  three  could  be  superimposed  and 
printed  simultaneously  instead  of  in  succession.  It  is 


assumed  that  the  sky  portions  of  A  and  B  are  opaque, 
or  have  been  made  so;  no  blocking  out  will  be  required 
on  C,  the  attached  paper  coming  just  below  where  the 
sky-line  will  ultimately  fall. 

As  in  the  former  instance,  we  proceed 
M^k^A  t0  ma^e  a  10  x  12  positive  on  glass  from 

as  A.  In  a  corner  of  the  printing-frame 

place  negative  A,  film  side  up,  as  ordinarily  for  print- 
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ing,  and  wedge  it  tightly  into  the  corner  with  cards. 
Next  lay  upon  it  a  10  x  12  plate,  film  side  down,  in  the 
usual  way,  being  careful  that  this  also  fits  exactly  into 
the  angle  of  the  frame,  and  wedge  it  so  that  it  cannot 
move,  the  red  or  opaque  paper  attached  to  A  covering 
that  portion  of  the  10  x  12  plate  which  is  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  later  with  the  hills  and  the  clouds.  Close  the 


frame  and  make  an  over-dense  glass  positive,  which  we 
will  call  mask  A.  Fig.  19  shows  the  front  view  of  the 
printing-frame,  not  the  back  or  inside,  as  in  Fig.  14* 
When  we  presently  proceed  to  make  the  combined 
picture  we  shall  first  print  from  negative  A,  then  cover 
it  with  mask  A  while  adding  a  printing  from  B,  and  we 
shall  then  require  a  mask  for  the  printing  of  A  and  B 
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whilst  the  clouds  are  added  from  C.  Each  addition 
must  have  its  appropriate  mask  made  by  a  combination 
of  all  the  preceding  components. 

Making  ^Te.xt  we  place  neSative  A  in  the  same 

Mask  B  Position  as  when  making  mask  A,  and 
repeat  exactly  the  operation  of  printing 
from  it  on  another  10  x  12  plate.  Remove  A  and  sub¬ 


stitute  B,  taking  care  that  by  means  of  the  attached  paper 
it  occupies  its  proper  position  relatively  to  the  unde¬ 
veloped  image  from  A,  then  expose  and  develop.  The 
front  of  the  printing-frame  thus  set  up  is  shown  in  Fig. 
20.  Here  the  paper  attached  to  the  top  of  B  will  again 
protect  the  space  to  be  afterwards  occupied  by  clouds, 
and  the  piece  attached  to  the  base  will  ensure  the  nega- 
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live  being  at  the  proper  height  to  bring  the  hills  into 

A  FroTlhis  exposure  we  shall  get  a  mask  which  we 
will  call  mask  B  which  will  be  a  combination t  o A  an id 
B,  and  this  will  be  used  to  cover  the  result  o  both 
printings  when  we  come  to  make  the  final  picture. 
Mask  A  will  exactly  agree  with  any  subsequen  P 
sure  from  negative  A,  and  will  cover  it  during  addi¬ 
tional  exposures.  So  mask  B  will  correspond  with  the 
combined  exposure  with  negatives  A  and  B,  and  cove 
what  has  been  printed  there  rom.  Mask  A  and  ma  k 
B  are  shown  in  diagrams  Figs.  21  and  th«  bl*c* 
border  in  each  case  being  the  waste  margin  of  the  10  x 
12  plate,  which  need  not  be  taken  notice  or. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  even  with  full  exposure 
and  strong  development  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  suf¬ 
ficient  density  in  the  masks  to  form  a  really  efficient  pre¬ 
lection,  and  hence  we  may  either  intensify  them  or  in 

crease  their  opacity  by  painting  thereon.  .  ,  # 

crease  mei  p  noW  all  that  is  required  for 

Making  the  proceeding  with  the  final  stage,  the  act- 
Combined  ual  making  Df  the  combined  picture. 

Picture  Take  negative  A  and  begin  as  before 

when  making  the  masks,  wedging  the  negative  and  plate 
ZTe  coiner  with  pieces  of  card,  remembering  that 
on  this  depends  whether  or  not  the  masks  cover  and 
subsequent  printings  join  later  on  Espose  and  the 
substitute  for  negative  A  the  mask  A,  place  film  sine 
down  i.  e„  film  toward  the  plate  glass  front  of  the 
frame  ;  on  ’this  place  airier  B;  restore  the  .o  r  a 
Dlate  on  which  we  have  exposed  with  A,  and  expos  , 
then  remove  mask  A,  substitute  mask  B,  introduce  nega¬ 
tive  C  ■  restore  the  plate  we  are  printing  on  to  its  posi 
tion  in  each  and  every  case  wedging  tightly  to  preven 
Sn?  and  make  the  final  or  third  printing,  the  devel- 
opment'  of  which  should  result  in  a  combined  positive 
or  transparency,  such  as  the  picture  entitled  Weeds 

and  Rushes  ”  reproduced  in  this  issue 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tiny  piece 

An  Analysis  of  distance,  which  of  course  assumes 
much  more  importance  in  the  large  p 
ture,  makes  a  difference  which  it  was  worth  the  trouble 
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of  an  additional  printing  to  secure,  preventing  the  sud¬ 
den  termination  of  the  distance  and  introducing  a  still 
more  distant  plane.  Again,  without  something  more 
than  a  rough-and-ready  masking  of  the  top  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  trees  it  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  have 
interfered  with  some  of  the  lights  thereon,  whilst  no 
contact  paper  mask  would  cover  the  view  so  effectually. 

In  another  example  reproduced  in 
“To  the  Hills”  these  pages,  entitled  “To  the  Hills,”  the 
mountains  seen  clearly  defined  aSamst 
the  sky  were  introduced,  the  foreground  and  middle 
distance  being  in  reality  the  edge  of  some  grass-covere 
sand-hills,  which  ended  abrupt  y  in  the  seashore,  the 
suggestion  of  a  tiny  peep  of  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  being  actually  a  peep  of  the  sea.  1  d° ' 
think  it  would  have  been  possible,  except  by  the  means 
of  exact  masking  described,  to  have  printed  in  the 
clouds  without  overlapping  the  distance  and  obliterat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  delicate  touches  of  sunlight  seen 

on  the  mountain.  , 

In  another  example,  Fleeting  and 
“Fleeting  Farj>>  ;f  examined  closely  it  may  be  seen 
and  Far”  that’  on  tFe  extreme  right  in  middle  dis¬ 
tance  (hardly  discernible  in  the  present  greatly  reduced 
reproduction),  it  a  ridge  of  hills  .the  form  of  which ... 
repeated  on  a  slightly  larger  scale  by  the  furthest  hid 
ridge,  the  latter  being  placed  further  to  the  left.  F10 
this  it  may  be  guessed  that  when  photographing  t 
marshy  foreground  there  was  a  pleasing  ridge  of  domi¬ 
nant  hills  to  the  right ;  but  I  could  not  include  both  in 
the  same  plate,  and  so  a  separate  plate  for  the  hills  was 
exposed  (all  but  the  part  required  being  subsequently 
blocked  out),  then  slightly  enlarged  m  order  to  give 
them  greater  dignity  and  importance,  and  finally  a  com¬ 
bination  transparency  made  in  the  manner  I  have  tr 
to  describe.  Here  surely  is  precisely  what  the  sketch« 
might  have  done,  shifting  a  range  of  hills  a  little ;  so  as 
to  bring  them  into  the  picture  for  the  sake  of  better 
composition,  exaggerating,  1.  e.,  enlarging  them  slig  jr 
for  the  sake  of  truer  impression.  _  It  is  m  this  addmo 
to  or  subtraction  from  the  original  negative  that  the 
methods  here  described  may  be  useful. 
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I  am  aware  that  much  of  that  which  I 
Justification  have  been  describing  may  sound  like 
trickery  and  juggling,  and  yet  the  mere 
fact  that  it  so  greatly  enlarges  the  photographer’s  scope 
should  justify  it  when  photography  is  being  used  not  to 
record  ;  but  to  afford  the  photographer  the  means  of 
idealizing  the  landscape,  and  if  this  combination  print¬ 
ing  can  thus  be  employed  for  landscape  subjects,  it  is 
certainly  not  less  adaptable  to  figure  subjects,  etc. 
Indeed,  in  near  views  and  interiors  one’s  course  would 
probably  be  fraught  with  less  difficulties  because  of  the 
fewer  subtleties  of  softened  outlines  in  distances  and 
delicate  atmospheric  effects. 

The  instance  of  cattle  being  introduced  into  a  land¬ 
scape  print  from  another  negative  given  under  the  de¬ 
scription  of  what  I  have  called  my  old,  or  “  drawing- 
board  ”  method,  could  be  repeated  with  this  later 
process  with  perhaps  even  greater  certainty  and  success. 
Further,  it  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  that  a  means  of 
introducing  additions  may  as  well  be  made  a  means  of 
obliterating,  and  a  figure  or  other  object  not  desired  in 
a  landscape  could  be  blocked  out,  and  a  portion  of  a 
grass-field,  a  bush,  a  boulder,  or  what  not,  from  another 
negative  printed  in  its  place. 

Finally,  let  me  again  caution  the  pho- 

Conclusion  tographer  against  utilizing  combination 
printing  without  the  utmost  care  for 
proportions,  relative  tone  and  uniformity  of  character, 
uniformity  of  lighting,  and  also  of  definition,  and  never 
let  enthusiasm  or  haste  make  one  blind  to  printing 
sharply  defined  objects  into  a  plane  in  which  objects  are 
somewhat  out  of  focus,  or  vice  versa.  There  must  be 
the  same  lighting,  the  same  focusing,  perspective,  and 
the  scale  must  be  true  throughout.  The  only  objection 
to  combination  printing  is  that  the  result  too  often  looks 
like  a  built-up  construction,  in  which  case  the  fault  is  not 
with  the  means  employed  but  the  manner  of  their  em¬ 
ployment.  Combination  printing  will  tax  the  student’s 
sense  of  right  composition  to  the  utmost,  and  one  test  as 
to  whether  the  result  is  good  will  be  that  each  of  the 
combined  parts  is  so  essential  to  the  whole  that  to  cover 
any  one  destroys  the  harmony  of  what  remains.  For 
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this  reason  combination  printing  should  not  be  resorted 
to  unless  it  is  felt  that  the  addition  or  elimination  of 
something  is  essential  for  improvement.  There  must  be 
no  additions  or  introductions  merely  for  the  sake  of 
adding.  Most  photographic  pictures,  as  we  know,  may 
be  found  fault  with  for  containing  too  much,  few 
indeed,  for  containing  too  little;  but,  as  I  stated  in  my 
introduction,  the  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  neither 
to  advocate  nor  to  condemn  combination  printing,  but 
merely  to  set  forth  such  methods  as  I  have  myself 
practiced.  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON. 


POSTSCRIPT 

It  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the 
Blocking  landscape-negative,  the  sky  of  which 
Out  Skies  wilj  not  print  through,  is  wrong 
throughout ;  no  sky,  be  it  cloudless  or  not,  is  truly 
represented  by  white,  and  especially  a  uniform,  ungrad¬ 
uated  white.  Such  an  unsullied  blank  is,  however, 
essential  for  printing  in  a  cloud  from  another  negative. 

It  will  be  far  better  to  make  up  one’s  mind  at  once 
not  to  attempt,  to  get  an  opaque  sky  area  by  develop¬ 
ment,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  simultaneously  upset 
the  true  gradations  of  the  rest  of  the  subject.  Hence 
we  must  face  the  necessity  of  blocking  out  the  sky  so 
that  it  will  print  white,  and  a  suggestion  as  to  how  this 
may  best  be  done  will  form  a  fitting  note  to  the  fore¬ 
going  description  of  cloud  printing-in. 

If  the  sky-line  of  a  distance  be  carefully  considered  it 
will  be  found  almost  impossible  to  say  just  where  it 
ends,  the  utmost  fringe  of  the  distance  being  softened 
off,  and  if  the  sky  space  immediately  adjacent  be  painted 
over  on  the  film  side  a  hard,  crisp  outline  will  result, 
which  is  quite  intolerable.  The  best  plan  will  be  to 
first  coat  the  negative  on  the  glass  side  with  matt 
varnish,  or  stretch  thereon  a  piece  of  very  fine  tracing 
paper,  as  free  as  possible  from  granularity.  To  stretch 
this  paper,  proceed  as  follows :  Cut  the  paper  a  little 
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larger  than  the  plate  to  be  backed,  and  thoroughly  wet 
it  by  immersion  in  water  ;  place  between  damp  blotting 
paper  and  allow  to  remain  whilst  with  a  fine  camel-hair 
brush  a  narrow  edge  of  strong  adhesive,  such  as  fish- 
glue,  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  negative.  This 
adhesion  edge  need  only  be  as  wide  as  the  clear  glass 
edge  where  the  plate  has  been  protected  by  the  rebate 
of  the  dark  slide.  Lay  the  plate  glass  side  down  on  the 
wet  tracing  paper,  see  that  it  adheres  everywhere  to  the 
edge,  and  set  on  end  to  dry.  All  the  wrinkles  and 
creases  will  disappear  as  the  paper  contracts  during 
drying.  When  dry,  place  the  negative  on  a  retouching 
desk,  or  in  the  window  -  frame,  and  with  a  very  soft 
black  lead-pencil,  BB  or  blacker,  carefully  follow  the 
sky-line,  shading  the  contiguous  sky  portion  as  black  as 
can  easily  be  done.  This  leading  need  only  be  carried 
to  say  half  an  inch  into  the  sky,  as  the  rest  can  be 
blocked  out  by  a  stroke  or  two  of  a  paint-brush  charged 
with  opaque  red  pigment,  or  by  attaching  red  paper. 
This  done,  apply  retouching  medium  to  the  film  side  all 
along  the  sky-line,  and  with  a  medium  retouching 
pencil,  Faber  No.  2  or  No.  3,  make  good  on  the  film 
side  any  little  omission  in  the  shading  on  the  tracing 
paper  back.  If  the  whole  sky-line  be  followed  and  the 
adjacent  sky  darkened,  this  will  be  the  safest  course. 
By  this  means  the  sky  will  be  rendered  opaque  for 
printing  ;  at  the  same  time  we  shall  avoid  either  an 
unnatural  crisp  outline  as  well  as  the  opposite,  a  dark 
halo  caused  by  a  semi-transparent  sky. 

No  special  recommendation  need  be 
Developer  given  as  to  developer,  but  lest  any  one 
should  be  curious  I  may  say  that  for  the 
development  of  the  original  negatives,  the  transparency 
“masks,”  which  need  to  be  extra  dense  whilst  the 
clear  glass  “sky”  remains  unfogged  and  colorless,  as 
well  as  for  the  final  combined  transparency  and  the 
enlarged  negatives,  I  use  only  rodinal,  keeping  the 
usual  10  per  cent  potassium  bromide  solution  at  hand, 
and  modifying  the  dilution  of  the  rodinal  solution  as 
judgment  directs.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  any 
degree  of  density  with  the  aid  of  bromide,  whilst  its 
cleanliness  and  freedom  from  stain  is  at  least  pleasant. 
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But  I  have  no  reason  for  doubting  that  other  workers 
will  eet  the  same  results  with  other  developers. 

In  order  to  avoid  discoloration  or 
Fixing  Bath  staining,  I  employ  an  acid  fixing  bath, 
made,  I  am  afraid,  on  unscientific  lines. 
Into  a  dish  of  water  I  cast  a  handful  of  hypo,  and  a 
pinch  or  two  of  sodium  sulphite.  Whether  this  is 
theoretically  wrong  I  do  not  know;  in  practice :  it :  w 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  I  have  not  changed  my 
methods  for  some  years.  A.  H.  H. 


BOOKS 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  from  his  perusal 
of  Mr.  Hinton’s  monograph  that  a  comprehensive  grasp 
of  picture-making  by  photography  is  essential  to  the 
successful  practice  of  his  methods  of  combination 
printing.  The  knowledge  of  what  is  desirable  in  a 
composition  and  what  must  be  left  out  can  be  had  in 
many  books,  but  it  will  probably  suffice  if  we  mention 
here  a  single  work  which  most  directly  supplies  this 
information  in  line  with  Mr.  Hinton’s  practice,  viz. 

Practical  Pictorial  Photography.  By  A.  Horsley 
Hinton  Part  I :  A  simple  statement  of  the  theories 
which  govern  art  work  in  photography  and  working 
instructions  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reduce  it  to 

practical  rules  with  Part  II:  Numerous  Tacto  Zi 
[ypes  showing  the  application  of  the  practice .an,j 
theories  given  in  Part  I.  London,  1900.  Parts  I  and  1 
separately.  5o  cent,  each.  Two  parts  in  one  volume, 
$1.25,  cloth. 

Poore’s  Pictorial  Composition  (second  edition,  1904. 
f,  50)  also  oilers  much  helpful  information  for  the 
picture  maker  in  photography. 


IRotee 

The  professional  photographers’  associations  are  an¬ 
nouncing  dates  for  their  forthcoming  conventions. 
Those  already  fixed  are :  the  convention  of  the  Photog¬ 
raphers’  Association  of  America  (the  national  organiza¬ 
tion)  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  3  to  8  ;  the  Indiana 
Association,  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  June  27  to  July  1  ; 
the  Illinois  Association,  at  Aurora,  Ills.,  May  3  to  5, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Association,  at  Milwaukee,  April 
27  to  29. 

A  writer  in  Der  Photograph  asserts  that,  despite  the 
universal  popularity  of  amateur  photography  in  Russia, 
the  results  are,  on  the  whole,  deplorably  weak  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  seriousness,  due  to  the  absence  of  seriousness 
among  Russian  amateurs.  An  exception  must  be  made 
in  favor  of  the  amateurs  of  Moscow,  who,  by  their  ex¬ 
hibitions,  have  shown  commendable  enterprise  and 
whose  work  is  characterized  by  its  pictorial  quality. 

4 

Looking  through  the  first  volume  of  The  Photographic 
News  (1858)  a  few  days  ago,  we  came  upon  a  technical 
paper  contributed  by  “  Mr.  John  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh, 
none  other  than  our  old  friend  John  Nicol,  Ph.D.,  now 
editor  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer.  Nearly 
fifty  years  in  photographic  journalism  is  a  remarkable 
record,  but,  on  looking  into  our  biographical  pigeon¬ 
hole,  we  find  that  Dr.  Nicol’s  experience  in  photography 
goes  even  further  back  than  this.  The  record  reads  : 
“On  May  9,  1841,  which  I  remember  was  a  Sunday,  I 
ground  the  mouth  of  a  gallipot  until  it  was  air-tight 
when  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  to  be  used  as  an 
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iodizing  box  (in  the  daguerreotype  process)”!  We 
hope  that  Dr.  Nicol  has  a  note-book  and  will  add  to  its 
pages  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

£ 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  “  Measurement  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Intensities  ”  forms  the  subject  matter  of  Circu¬ 
lar  No.  50,  issued  by  the  Harvard  College  Observatory, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Pickering.  The  investigations  described  began  in 
1861,  when  Professor  George  P.  Bond  made  compari¬ 
sons  of  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Latterly  the 
work  has  been  continued  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  King, 
whose  investigations  are  described  at  some  length  in  the 
circular  and  in  the  Annals  of  the  observatory,  Vol.  XLI, 
No.  IX.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  obtain  a  scale 
of  photographic  intensities  with  which  all  sources  of 
light  may  be  compared  and  to  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
ferred,  a  work  promising  great  usefulness  in  pho¬ 
tography. 

# 

The  Professional  Photographers’  Association  of  Great 
Britain  includes  474  photographers  on  its  membership 
list. 

£ 

An  open  letter.  Having  enjoyed  and  absorbed  the 
common  sense  of  the  following  letter  from  a  subscriber 
(with  a  firm  resolution  of  amendment  for  the  future 
wherever  it  is  possible),  we  take  the  liberty  of  printing 
it  as  an  open  letter  for  the  guidance  and  encouragement 
of  all  scribes  who  help  in  the  making  of  photographic 
literature  from  this  date  on. 

‘‘Asa  reader  of  THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE,  and  a 
student  of  photography  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
time  or  money  to  spare  for  it,  I  want  to  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  a  few  words  by  way  of  suggestion  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  number  of  the  magazine.  Most  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers,  I  take  it,  are  like  myself :  the  time  they 
are  able  to  give  to  this  fascinating  recreation  is 
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that  which  is  snatched  in  the  intervals  between  the 
hours  of  struggle  for  bread  and  butter,  and  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  afflicted  in  spirit,  and  more  in  pocket,  by  the 
amount  of  time  and  money  spent  in  finding  out  for  them¬ 
selves  things  which  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  should  make  available.  This  is  especially 
so  in  the  matter  of  formulae.  A  very  few  of  us  are 
born  mathematicians,  most  of  us  achieve  mathematics 
more  or  less  slowly  and  painfully,  and  nearly  all  of  us 
have  mathematics  thrust  upon  us  in  various  bewilder¬ 
ing  forms  when  we  come  to  make  up  photographic  solu¬ 
tions.  The  same  is  true,  only  more  so,  in  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  photography,  and  the  formulae  do  not  help  us 
in  the  way  they  should.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  us 
need  a  pons  asinorum  to  get  over  the  deep  places.  De 
Quincey,  in  his  “  Confessions,”  tells  of  an  authority 
who  recommended  not  more  than  twenty-five  ounces  of 
opium  to  be  taken  at  one  time,  and  many  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  formulae  are  of  this  character.  We  are  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  desert.  Please  find  us  a  Moses  to  lead 
us  out  by  writing  for  THE  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  a 
“  Formulae  ”  number, — one  that  will  give  us  formulae 
without  trap-doors  and  slippery  places.  For  instance, 
when  a  formula  says  so  many  grains  of  sodium  sulphite, 
let  it  tell  us  whether  the  crystallized  or  the  desiccated 
form  is  intended  ;  where  water  is  mentioned,  let  it  tell 
us  whether  hot,  or  cold,  or  tepid  ;  tell  us  the  order  in 
which  to  dissolve  the  chemicals  ;  whether  the  ounces 
are  avoirdupois  or  troy,  and  so  on.  Let  me  illustrate  : 
A  formula  calls  for  a  saturated  solution  of  naphthol 
yellow.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  how  is  the 
reader  to  find  out  what  a  saturated  solution  is  without 
wasting  a  lot  of  time  in  experimenting,  when  he  might 
be  at  work  making  the  screen  he  wants?  Suppose  a 
saturated  solution  of  cyanine  is  called  for.  With  cya¬ 
nine  at  eighty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  gram,  think  of  the  time 
wasted  in  trying  to  avoid  waste  of  money  !  Why 
doesn’t  the  formula  tell  us  that  chromate  of  potassium 
takes  an  eternity  to  dissolve  in  cold  water  ?  I  tried  to 
tone  some  lantern-slides  by  the  Stieglitz  method  given 
in  The  Photo-Miniature  No.  9.  The  slides  could 
prove  an  alibi  without  any  difficulty  ;  they  are  as  inno- 
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cent  of  color  as  if  they  had  never  been  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  the  toning  bath.  In  No.  49:  Dark-%oom 
Dodges ,  page  6,  under  the  heading  of  “  Safe  Light,”  we 
have  it,  ‘‘cold  saturated  solution”  of  aurantia  and 
naphthol  yellow  ;  why  could  not  Mr.  Lambert  say  how 
many  grains  of  the  dye  and  how  many  drams  or  ounces 
of  water?  Again,  when  a  formula  says  ‘‘parts,’  why 
not  add  the  figures  in  grains,  or  grams,  or,  better  still, 
in  both?  We  may  be  stupid,  but  help  us  out  by  a 
formula;  number  that  shall  be  complete  and  so  plain 
that  even  the  stupid  may  read  and  run  at  the  same  time. 

Yours  truly,  JAS.  F.  FITZGERALD. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Gene  Carbrcy,  innumerable  from 
coast  to  coast,  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  he  is  now 
associated  with  the  Rochester  Optical  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  after  having  spent  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Manhattan  and  Gundlach  Optical  Com¬ 
panies.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Carbrey  upon  the  change, 
and  wish  him  great  prosperity  with  the  Premo. 

The  California  Camera  Club,  San  Francisco.— At  a 
special  meeting  of  this  club,  held  February  16,  certain 
amendments  to  the  by-laws  were  made,  extending  the 
active  membership  list  to  three  hundred  and  fifty.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  interchange  slides  from  the  camera 
clubs  of  Colorado,  Montreal,  and  the  Capitol  Camera 
Club,  Washington,  D.  C.,  were  shown  on  the  screen 
and  were  enjoyed  by  the  large  attendance  present. 
Our  California  friends  took  practical  advantage  of  the 
publication  of  THE  PHOTO  -  MINIATURE  No.  57  • 
Winter  Photography,  by  organizing  a  snow  outing  to  the 
Sierras,  at  Truckee  and  Donner  Lake,  Saturday, 
February  20,  to  and  including  Monday,  _  February  22. 
An  unusually  heavy  snowfall  made  the  trip  exceedingly 
interesting  from  the  scenic  and  photographic  point  of 
view.  Truckee  is  located  near  the  summit  of  the  Si¬ 
erras,  with  Donner  Lake  and  fine  skating  within  a 
sleigh-ride’s  distance.  The  trip  was  made  in  a  special 
Pullman  car,  and  the  journey  was  conducted  so  that 
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the  sights  of  the  entire  mountain  trip  were  had  by  day¬ 
light — the  snow-sheds,  the  Blue  Canyon,  Cape  Horn, 
Sacramento,  etc.  Apparently,  the  expense  of  the  ex¬ 
cursion  amounted  to  about  $15  per  head. 

Now  and  again  one  hears  of  a  suspicion  regarding 
the  permanency  of  the  Kallitype  print.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  vouch  for  the  permanency  of  any  photo¬ 
graphic  print  where  due  care  has  not  been  given  to  the 
preparation  and  manipulation  of  the  paper.  This  much 
is  certain, —  that  prints  on  Polychrome  —  an  improved 
Kallitype  paper  made  by  the  California  Camera  Com¬ 
pany,  Alameda,  Cal. — retain  their  color  and  other 
qualities  in  a  remarkable  degree.  We  have  Polychrome 
prints  in  our  possession  which  were  made  by  Mr.  N. 
C.  Hawks  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  which  are  as 
fresh  today  as  when  they  were  first  made.  Of  course 
the  moral  of  this  is :  Use  Polychrome  paper.  The  in¬ 
direct  conclusion  is  that  permanency  in  Kallitype 
depends  upon  the  careful  preparation  and  handling  of 
the  sensitive  surface.  Polychrome,  by  the  way,  is  not 
appreciated  as  much  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple  in  manipulation  and  gives  beautiful  results 
with  very  little  care,  being  especially  desirable  for  pic¬ 
torial  work  in  the  larger  sizes.  Those  interested  should 
write  to  Mr.  N.  C.  Hawks,  address  as  above,  for  a 
sample  print  or  particulars  of  his  specialty. 

We  record  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Van 
Brunt,  of  New  York,  which  took  place  Oct.  1,  1903. 
Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  a  man  of  unusual  attainments,  and 
his  passing  leaves  a  gap  in  many  of  our  scientific  socie¬ 
ties.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Microscopical  Society  and  of  the  New  York  Microscop¬ 
ical  Society.  About  the  year  1886  he  became  interested 
in  photography  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Camera  Club  of  New  York,  and  an  active  member  of 
the  photographic  section  of  the  American  Institute. 
Apart  from  microscopical  work,  his  hobby  was  the  pho¬ 
tographing  of  plants  and  flowers,  in  which  he  attained  a 
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skill  probably  unequaled  in  this  country.  His  lantern 
lectures  on  this  field  of  work  were  always  numerously 
attended  and  gave  intense  pleasure  to  all  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  and  see  them.  The  coloring  of  the 
lantern-slides  from  Mr.  Van  Brunt’s  negatives  was 
undertaken  by  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  and  in  this  difficult  art 
she  developed  an  accuracy  of  touch  and  color-sense 
which  can  only  be  described  as  remarkable.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  genial  and  kindly  temperament,  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  companion,  full  of  information  upon  many  topics, 
and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  all  who  were  favored 
with  his  acquaintance. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  May  24  to  26.  The  work  of  the  convention  will 
be  along  educational  lines  and  an  attractive  program  is 
being  prepared,  including  the  award  of  a  gold  medal 
worth  fifty  dollars,  given  by  W.  P.  Buchanan,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  the  best  flash-light  picture  made  with  Luxo. 
A  special  prize  consisting  of  a  silver  loving-cup  is  offered 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Slate  for  the  best  six  portraits  printed  on 
American  Aristo  Platino  paper,  from  negatives  made 
since  June,  1903.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  C.  R.  Gates, 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

# 

We  note  in  the  January  issue  of  El  Eoletin  Comercial, 
published  by  the  Latin  American  Club  and  Foreign 
Trade  Association,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  the  new 
president  of  this  Association  is  Mr.  F.  Ernest  Cramer, 
the  well-known  vice-president  of  the  G.  Cramer  Dry 
Plate  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  This  firm  occupies  a 
prominent  place  among  American  photographic  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  much  of  its  success  is  due  to  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  F.  Ernest  Cramer. 

During  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Cramer  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Mexico  and  Cuba,  and  his.  friends  in 
these  countries  will  doubtless  have  pleasure  in  the  honor 
recently  conferred  upon  him. 


Boo&0  anti  $rtnt0 

“  An  unfettered  acount  of  American  pictorial  pho¬ 
tographers  as  they  appear  to  one  of  themselves,”  is  the 
editor’s  description  of  a  series  of  papers  on  “  American 
Pictorial  Photographers,”  appearing  in  Photography 
(London),  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  T.  Keiley,  New 
York.  The  first  two  chapters  form  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  series,  being  largely  devoted  to  Mr.  R. 
Child  Bayley,  laudation  of  the  new  school  of  American 
pictorialists  and  uncomplimentary  remarks  concerning 
sundry  photographic  editors  in  America.  The  whole 
subject  is  big  with  interest  and  will,  doubtless,  be  big¬ 
ger  before  Mr.  Keiley’s  series  is  ended.  Has  our 
brother  ever  pondered  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  “  and  all  the  furniture  of  them,” 
was  reported  in  somewhat  less  than  a  thousand  words  ? 
Genesis  1:1-31:2:1. 

£ 

The  Half-tone  Process.  By  Julius  Verfasser,  a  favorite 
work  among  British  process  workers,  is  now  published 
in  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  which  sells  at  $2.50. 
The  revision  has  been  so  thoroughly  done  that  the  book 
is  practically  new  from  cover  to  cover,  and  forms  a  very 
useful  guide  to  half-tone  engraving.  The  latest  methods 
and  formula?  are  given,  with  illustrations  affording  prac¬ 
tical  examples  of  the  processes  described. 

Camera  Notes ,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  makes  its  appearance 
with  the  announcement  that  its  publication  is  dis¬ 
continued  with  the  present  number  —  an  announcement 
which  will  be  received  with  wide  -  spread  regret. 
Among  other  interesting  features  of  this  last  issue  are  a 
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detailed  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Camera  Club 
during  the  past  year,  and  a  brief  review  of  American 
and  English  photographic  magazines.  This  last  is  an 
unsigned  article,  apparently  prepared  by  the  editor, 
Juan  C.  Abel.  With  a  minor  slip  here  and  there,  it  is 
the  most  readable  account  of  the  sort  we  have  seen  in 
years.  . 

Camera  Club  Notes,  of  which  the  issues  for  January 
and  February  have  appeared,  is  a  leaflet  published  by 
the  club  secretary,  E.  Lee  Ferguson,  simply  to  keep  the 
members  informed  of  forthcoming  events  and  similar 
items  of  interest  concerning  the  work  of  the  club. 

4 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  an  enlarged  and  revised 
edition  of  Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical  Judg¬ 
ment  of  Pictures,  by  Henry  R.  Poore,  has  just  been 
published.  This  speaks  well  for  the  growing  interest 
in  pictorial  composition  and  is  a  practical  endorsement 
of  our  estimate  of  the  book’s  helpfulness  as  expressed 
in  these  pages. 

In  his  revision  Mr.  Poore  has  striven  to  give  greater 
clearness  to  certain  parts  of  the  volume,  and  the  argU' 
ment  throughout  has  been  simplified  and  connected  by 
a  complete  sequence  of  page  references,  which  practi¬ 
cally  reduces  the  instruction  given  to  a  working  formula. 
In  its  present  form  the  book  will  undoubtedly  prove 
still  more  useful  to  serious  workers,  and  we  rejoice  in 
the  appreciation  given  to  it.  $1.50.  net. 

£ 

Camera  Craft,  our  brilliant  San  Franciscan  contem¬ 
porary,  enters  upon  the  new  year  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Fayette  J.  Clute.  Mr.  Clute  has  served  a  long 
and  laborious  apprenticeship  to  the  craft,  despite  his 
youth,  and  brings  to  the  work  an  unusual  measure  of 
practical  experience  and  a  sunny  disposition.  Here  s 
wishing  him  joy. 

A  happily  conceived  and  cleverly  carried  out  series 
of  magazine  covers  is  being  put  out  by  the  Valley  Pub- 
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lishing  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  The  peculiar  interest 
of  these  cover  designs  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
photographic,  comprising  twelve  attractive  poses  of 
beautiful  women  by  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis.  As  an  ad¬ 
mirable  example  of  how  photography  may  be  turned  to 
profit  in  publication  work,  the  series  is  one  well  worth 
attention. 

The  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Sciences  will  contain  the 
biographical  memoir  of  M.  Carey  Lea,  prepared  by 
Dr.  George  T.  Barker,  and  read  before  the  meeting  of 
that  body  last  April.  Accompanying  the  memoir  is  a 
portrait  in  half-tone.  Mr.  Lea’s  work  in  science  is 
reviewed  in  detail  by  the  appreciative  pen  of  Dr. 
Barker,  who  writes:  “  By  far  the  most  valuable,  as  well 
as  the  most  extended  investigations  of  M.  Carey  Lea, 
however,  are  those  which  related  to  the  chemistry  of 
photography,  in  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
acknowledged  authority.’’ 

Appended  is  a  bibliography  of  ioi  articles  on  chemi¬ 
cal  subjects,  contributed  to  various  scientific  journals. 
Besides  these,  there  were  numerous  articles  in  photo¬ 
graphic  periodicals  ;  some  three  hundred  in  the  ^British 
Journal  of  Photography  alone,  and  probably  a  still  greater 
number  in  The  Philadelphia  Photographer  (now  Wilson's 
Photographic  Magazine) .  Mr.  Lea  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  late  Edward  L.  Wilson  during  the  first 
years  of  his  editorial  career,  and  was  co-editor  of  the 
first  few  volumes  of  Photographic  Mosaics.  Some  day 
we  hope  that  Mr.  Lea’s  writings  may  be  available  in 
convenient  form  for  the  student  of  photographic 
chemistry. 

Mr.  Lea  was  born  August  1 8 ,  1823,  and  died  March 

15,1897.  [C.W.C.] 

& 

Many  years  ago  there  was  issued  by  Edward  L.  Wil¬ 
son  a  curiously  interesting  little  book  bearing  the  leg¬ 
end :  Hints  to  Sitters.  The  title-page  was  decorated 
with  a  couple  of  cupids  operating  the  camera,  and  the 
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purpose  of  the  leaflet  was  to  give  the  prospective  sitter 
help  in  the  details  of  dress  and  deportment  when  there 
was  question  of  being  photographed.  The  leaflet 
was  sold  to  photographers  in  thousands  and  by  them 
distributed  in  their  own  localities.  Since  Hints  to 
Sitters  went  out  of  print,  nothing  else  of  the  kind 
has  been  put  forward,  and  there  have  been  many  calls 
for  a  similar  booklet.  Photographers  will  therefore  be 
glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  just  put  forth  such  a  booklet  entitled  Modern 
Portraiture  by  Photography,  and  intended  to  be  sent 
out  by  the  professional  photographer  as  a  business 
bringer.  The  new  booklet  is  carefully  written,  touches 
the  points  of  chief  interest  to  the  prospective  sitter,  and 
is  very  neatly  dressed  in  attractive  type  and  good  paper. 
We  cordially  recommend  its  use  to  those  professionals 
who  feel  the  need  of  something  of  the  kind.  The 
booklet  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  any  studio  claiming 
to  produce  reasonably  good  work. 

* 

A  newcomer  in  the  field  of  photographic  journalism 
hails  from  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Photo-Communications. 
It  consists  of  two  pages,  folio  size,  the  text  neatly  litho¬ 
graphed  in  engraver’s  script,  with  “  round-writing  ” 
headings  to  the  various  paragraphs,  and  is  issued 
monthly. 

The  projectors  have  apparently  figured  out  that  it 
will  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the  offices  of  other  journals 
which  are  edited  mainly  with  the  shears  ;  and  announce 
that  its  contents  may  be  quoted  without  credit  by  any¬ 
body  who  is  a  subscriber— -at  $4  per  year  in  France,  $5 
elsewhere. 

Inasmuch  as  the  entire  text  of  the  January  number 
does  not  exceed  1,200  words,  contains  nothing  of 
startling  originality,  and  to  a  large  extent  draws  its 
items  from  sources  equally  available  to  other  editors,  it 
would  seem  rash  to  predict  a  brilliant  success  for  the 
venture.  As  we  refrain  from  subscribing,  we  likewise 
refrain  from  quoting,  contenting  ourselves  with  tender¬ 
ing  our  best  wishes  for  success  and  a  hearty  bon 
voyage. 


A  “ Look  Within  for  Everything"  Book 


The  Figures 
Facts  &  Formulae 
of  Photography 

and  Guide  to  Their  Practical  Use 

Compiled  by  H.  SNOWDEN  WARD,  of  “The  Photogram” 

A  handy  reference  book  of  almost  200  pages,  crowded  with  formula, 
tables,  hints,  “  short  cuts  ”  and  ways  of  doing  things,  stripped  of  all  use¬ 
less  verbiage  and  covering  all  branches  of  practical  work.  The  essence 
of  a  hundred  books,  boiled  down  and  put  into  plain  language;  makers’ 
formula;  exposure  tables,  recipes,  etc. 


184  pages;  5x7;  full  index;  paper  covers,  50  cents 
Library  edition,  cloth  bound,  $1.00 

CONTENTS 

i.  The  Studio.  2.  Work  Room.  3.  Lens  Facts.  4.  Orthochromatics  and 
Color  Photography.  5.  Flashlight.  6.  Facts  for  Tourists.  7.  Exposure. 
8.  Backings,  etc.  9.  Developers  for  Negatives.  10.  Fixing,  Hardening 
and  Clearing.  11.  Intensifiers.  12.  Reducing,  Density  and  Contrast. 
13.  Varnishing  and  Stripping  Negatives.  14.  Retouching  and  Spotting 
Negatives.  15.  Wet  Collodion  and  Collodion  Emulsion.  16.  Plain  Paper 
(Silver).  17.  Albumenized  Paper.  18.  Gelatine  P.  O.  P.  19.  Collo¬ 
dion  P.  O.  P.  20.  Bromide  Printing.  21.  Gaslight  Papers.  22.  Carbon 
Printing.  23.  Ozotype.  24.  Gum-bichromate.  25.  Platinum  Printing. 
26.  Ferric  Processes.  27.  Spotting  and  Coloring  Prints.  28.  Mountants 
and  Stains.  29.  Lantern  Slides.  30.  The  Facts  of  Copyright.  31.  Chemi¬ 
cals.  32.  Weights  and  Measures.  33.  Toilet  and  Hygiene,  Poisons  and 
Antidotes.  Appendix  and  Index. 

Tennant  &  Ward,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Do  you  realize  the  exquisite  beauty  of  photographs  made 
in  winter  ?  In  subtle  charm  they  have  no  peers. 

CRAMER  PLATES 

Are  perfect  plates  for  Winter  Photographs 

You  can  get  sharper,  clearer  and  more  brilliant  light  effects 
with  Cramer  Plates  than  with  any  other  plates  made. 

Our  Booklet,  "Hints  on  Negative  Making,”  is  filled 
with  valuable  information  for  both  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

G  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO..  U.  S.  A. 
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1878  GEORGE  MURPHY  1903 

(ikcospokaied) 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Photographic  Goods 


DRY  PLATES: 

Seed’s  Extra  Rapid, 
Seed’s  Instantaneous, 
Seed's  Orthochromatic 
Portrait, 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 
Seed’s  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed’s  New  Light-Filters. 


CARD  STOCK: 

Collins  Mounts,  lull  line. 

PRINTING  -  OUT 
PAPERS. 


DEVELOPING-  OUT 
PAPERS. 


THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 


NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 


BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


BLOTTING 

PAPERS: 

“Royal” — 20x25  in.,  50  lbs. 
“Royal”— 20x25  in.,  80  lbs. 

OZOTYPE: 

Full  line  of  Materials. 


ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 


CAMERAS: 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Promo  Hand  Cameras, 
Poco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  all  grades. 


LENSES : 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades. 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2  grades. 

EAGLE 

ETCHING  TOOL. 
PUBLICATIONS : 

Snap-Shots, 

Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson’s  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 

CHEMICALS: 

Products  of  The  Anilin  Co., 
Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid, 
Seed’s  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 
Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 
And  all  Photo  Chemicals- 


Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods: 

Collins  Card  Stock, 

Premo  Cameras, 

Poco  Cameras, 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals, 
Seed’s  Plates,  Films  and 
Developers, 

Seed’s  New  Manuals, 
Books  on  Photography. 


CORE’S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 


CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagie  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


New  and  Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  Materials  im 
ported  Specialties.  288  pages.  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postal 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  iNc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


British  and  American  adver¬ 
tisers  who  desire  to  reach  the 
amateur  and  professional  pho¬ 
tographers  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  India,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Canada,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines  and 
Continental  Europe  can  do 
this  most  effectually  in  a  single 
magazine  at  very  reasonable 
rates  by  using  the  pages  of 

THE  PHOTOGRAM 


For  Rates  and  Particulars,  with  a 
copy  of  the  July  issue,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Complete  Directory  of 
Public  Dark-rooms  and  Dealers 
in  the  above  countries,  apply 
to  Advertisement  Department 

THE  PHOTOGRAM,  Limited 

Effingham  House,  Arundel  Street 
Strand  LONDON  England 
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SEND  THIS  COUPON 
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Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


If  you  LOOK  SIDEWAYS  you  see 

The  REGATTA 

Prettiest  Mount  for  Landscapes  and  Interiors 


For  photographs  of  groups,  marines  and  landscapes.  Made  of  dove  white  bristol 
stock,  depressed  center,  artistic  design.  Platino  or  platinums  can  be  used  with  it. 
Sample  mailed  free  on  request. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  COMPANY 

420  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 

THE  LEADING  CARD  NOVELTY  HOUSE  OF  AMERICA 
Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Piiotograpiw  Specialties 

m 

jfiiing  §>alt  ow  formal  SDebdoper 
Combined  'Coning:  and  jFiiing:  Cub£0 


The  J.  C.  MILLEN,  M.D. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

0E)anufacturtttg  entrusts 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 
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1 


CERTAIN  SUCCESS 

follows  the  right  use  of  a  Cooke 
anastigmat,  for  landscapes  and  sea 
pictures,  for  copying  and  enlarging, 
for  quick  portraits  and  interior  views ; 
and  for  all  work  demanding  fine  defi¬ 
nition  with  large  apertures,  from  street 
scenes  to  astronomy.  Write  us.  We’ll 
tell  you  which  lens  to  choose  and  why 


TAyL0R.TAyL0R.fcH0PS0H.  Lto 

ST.  JAMES  BUILDING. 

BROADWAY  AND  26LM  STREET. 

LEICESTER. tNG.  NEW  YORK.  LONDON. En6, 
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PHOTOGRAMS 
OF  THE  YEAR,  1903 

Ji  High-Class  VI  rt  Volume  in  Which 
the  best  photographic  Work  of  the 
year  is  reproduced  and  described 

AN  ANNUAL  OF  PICTURES  AND  ARTICLES  FOR  ALL  WOULD-BE  PICTURE- 
MAKERS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR,  1903,  contains  over  150  reproductions  of  the 
most  notable  pictures  of  the  year,  exhibited  and  non-exhibited,  by  leading  photographic 
workers,  including  W.  R.  Bland,  George  Davison,  Robert  Demachy,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
Jr.,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Alexander  Keighley,  Major  C.  Puyo,  and 
Clarence  H.  White. 

The  literary  contents  include  a  critique  on  the  principal  British  exhibitions,  and  on 
the  non-exhibited  works,  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter  ;  a  continuation  of  the  '*  Hints  to  Would-be 
Picture  Makers,”  by  H.  Snowden  Ward;  an  Analytical  Criticism  of  four  of  his  own 
works,  by  Frederick  H.  Evans;  and  articles  on  the  French  School,  by  Robert  Demachy  ; 
the  German  School,  by  Fritz  Loescher;  the  American  School,  by  Osborne  I.  Yellott  and 
by  Carl  E.  Ackerman  ;  the  Australian  Work,  by  A.  J.  Hill-Griffith,  etc. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  exhibitions  it  is  indispensable,  as  form¬ 
ing  the  only  effective  substitute. 

To  all  interested  in  Pictorial  Photography  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  educative 
volume,  enabling  the  student  to  compare  the  different  “  schools  ”  and  exhibitions.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  useful  of  all  its  functions  is  the  introduction  of  new  work  by  unknown 
workers,  and  this  has  been  done  more  largely  in  1903  than  in  any  former  year. 

To  art  lovers  in  general  it  appeals  strongly  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  art  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  year.  To  look  through  it  is  to  delight  the  eye :  to  study  it  is  to  receive  an 
art  education. 

The  American  Section  is  this  year  unusually  interesting  and 
profusely  illustrated.  The  book  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper 
throughout  and  in  other  ways  improved  beyond  past  issues. 
Edition  limited.  Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

First  shipment  sold  out.  New  supply  (limited)  ready 
January  15.  Order  today  and  avoid  disappointment. 

CLOTH  BINDING,  $1.50,  POSTFREE 
HEAVY  PAPER  COVERS,  $1.00,  POSTFREE 

Obtainable  from  all  "Booksellers  and  Photographic  “Dealers 

or  from  the  Publishers 

TENNANT  6  WARD,  American  Agents 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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THE  KODAK  ENLARGING  CAMERA 

This  new  instrument  will  enable  the  amateur  to  gratify  his 
ambition  for  large  pictures,  without  the  bother  of  carrying  about 
a  large  camera,  and  moreover  it  is  simple,  convenient  and  inex¬ 
pensive. 

It  consists,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  i ) ,  of  a  folding 
box  with  bellows  containing  at  one  end  a  holder  for  the  paper, 
at  the  opposite  end  a  holder  for  film  or  glass  negatives,  and  be¬ 
tween  same  a  suitable  lens  the  position  of  which  is  adjustable  to 
the  different  sizes  of  enlargements  which  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  camera. 


Properly  graduated  scales  show  the  different  points  at  which 
negative  and  lens  are  to  be  fixed  in  position  in  order  to  give 
enlargements  of  certain  sizes.  The  camera  is  fitted  in  addition 
with  a  ground  glass  upon  which  the  image  may  be  focused,  if  the 
operator  prefers  that  method  to  the  use  of  the  scale.  To  facili¬ 
tate  focusing  in  this  manner  the  lens  has  two  stops  —  a  large 
one  for  use  in  focusing  and  a  small  one  that  is  used  for  the 
exposure. 

By  the  use  of  this  camera  the  ordinary  dark-room  necessary 
for  loading  and  for  development  is  all  that  is  necessary.  There 
is  no  covering  up  a  window  and  then  cutting  an  opening  for  the 
negative  so  as  to  practically  make  a  mammoth  enlarging  camera 
of  one  s  dark-room.  Briefly  outlined,  the  operation  is  this :  Load 
the  paper-holder  in  the  dark-room.  Place  negative  in  position 
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and  locate  the  camera  so  that  unobstructed  light  from  a  window 
will  fall  evenly  on  negative;  open  shutter;  focus  by  scale  or  on 
ground  glass  ;  close  shutter  and  insert 
paper-holder ;  draw  dark  slide.  Expose 
by  opening  shutter  for  required  number 
of  seconds.  Re-insert  dark  slide,  remove 
holder  to  dark-room,  and  develop. 

The  camera  is  simple  in  operation,  and 
the  very  concise  direction -book  furnished 
with  each  one  makes  every  step  easy. 
6^2  x  8/4  enlargements  may  be  made  from 
4x5or3/4x4/i  negatives.  Frequently, 
however,  one  desires  to  use  only  a 
portion  of  a  negative  or  to  work 
from  smaller  negatives.  To  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  we  furnish  inside  Kits 
(extra)  for  5x7  and  4x5  paper, 
Fig.  3  although  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad 

method  to  use  the  full  6 >4  x  8/4  paper  for  smaller  pictures,  as  the 
white  margins  are  often  highly  desirable. 


AS  A  PORTRAIT  CAMERA 

The  No.  I  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera  may,  by  the  addition  of 
a  lens  board  and  lens,  be  used  most  successfully  as  a  portrait 
camera.  The  negative  carrier  (and  bellows  attached  to  same) 
and  the  lens  board  are  instantly  detachable.  All  that  is  then 
required  is  to  slip  the  extra  lens  board  and  lens  into  position. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  camera  closed  and  Fig.  3  shows  it  equipped 
ready  for  portrait  making  with  our  Special  Portrait  Lens. 

Note:  Any  suitable  lens  may  be  fitted  to  the  lens  board,  which  we  supply  at  small  extra  charge. 


PRICE  LIST 

No.  1  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  equipped  for  making  enlargements 
from  4x5  glass  negatives  or  from  film  negatives  of  any  size 

4X  §l/2  inches,  or  smaller . $i5-°° 

6f4  x  8f4  Inside  Kits,  5x7  opening.  .  . . 35 

“  “  “  4x5  “  . . 35 

Glass  Negative  Holders,  3X  x  4/4 . 

“  “  3/4  x  3K . .  .50 

“  “  “  3/4  x  3  f4  .  • . .  -5° 

Special  Portrait  Lens,  8f4"  focus,  speed  /. 8  for  bust  work,  speed 

/.  1 1.3  when  fully  covering  plate .  7-5° 

Extra  Lens  Board . 

No  extra  charge  for  fitting  lens  board  to  our  Special  Portrait  Lens.  Fitted  to  any  other  suitable 
lens  at  small  extra  charge. 


All  dealers. 
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EASTMAN'S  EXO  CLOTH 

This  new  product  is  similar  in  nature  to  our  Sepia  paper,  and 
gives  delightfully  warm  Sepia  tones  which  in  combination  with 
the  satin-lilce  effect  of  the  cloth  itself  yields  soft  yet  brilliant 
prints  of  charming  texture. 

To  the  amateur  worker  who  is  striving  for  something  out  of 
the  commonplace  it  will  certainly  appeal  strongly. 

Exo  cloth  may  be  simply  washed  and  fixed  similarly  to  Sepia 
paper  (using  a  somewhat  stronger  fixing  bath,  however)  or  it 
may  be  toned  in  a  chloro-platinite  bath.  This  latter  treatment 
places  a  wide  variety  of  tones  at  the  command  of  the  operator. 
By  using  a  strong  solution  a  brownish  black  tone  is  secured.  By 
diluting  the  toning  solution  one-half  we  get  an  olive  brown,  and  by 
reducing  to  a  very  dilute  solution  a  beautiful  Sepia  is  the  result. 

All  of  the  operations  are  simple — readily  within  the  under¬ 
standing  of  any  amateur — and  full  directions,  of  course,  accom¬ 
pany  each  package. 

Exo  cloth  is  packed  in  sealed  tin  tubes  and,  like  platinum 
paper,  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

PRICE  LIST  EXO  CLOTH 

Packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes 


4x5,  per  dozen . $0  35 

5x7  “  “  .  60 

9  v  rn  *  (  *  * 


24  x  36,  per  sheet . .  25 

Other  sizes  will  be  cut  to  order  in  sizes  smaller  than  8x10  in 
doz.  packages,  and  in  sizes  over  8  x  10  in  half  doz.  packages,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

“  1904  FORMULA”  KODAK  DEVELOP¬ 
ING  MACHINE  POWDERS 

AN  IMPROVED  OUTFIT 

In  the  January  number  of  this  publication  we  told  of  the 
improved  method  of  machine  development,  using  a  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  and  continuing  development  for  six  minutes  and  then  re- 


$4,850  IN  CASH 

PRIZES  FOR  KODAK  PICTURES 

Circular  at  dealers  or  by  mail 
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moving  the  negatives  (after  rinsing)  and  transferring  in  daylight 
to  a  tray  of  Kodak  Acid  Fixing  Solution. 

We  have  now  gone  a  step  further.  1  his  process  yields  such 
excellent  results  that  we  have  altered  our  formula  so  that  for 
best  results  the  solution  requires  no  diluting. 

The  machine  powders  put  out  hereafter  will  bear  the  mark 
”1904  Formula,”  and  for  normal  work  the  development  is  to  be 
continued  for  six  minutes.  This  new  formula  has  enabled  us 
also  to  somewhat  reduce  the  price  on  Machine  Developing 
Powders. 

PRICE  LIST 

The  revised  price  list  on  Machine  Developer  Powders  is  as 


follows : 

Brownie  Machine  Developer  Powders,  per  pkg.  of  l/z  doz.  powders  .  .  $0  10 

Style  A ,  do .  15 

Style  E,  do . 20 

Style  H,  do .  25 


SEPIA  POST  CARDS 

Among  the  new  things  that  will  interest  the  amateur  in  1904 
is  our  Sepia  Post  Card.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  manipula¬ 
tion  of  these  cards  makes  them  especially  desirable  for  the 
traveler,  as  a  little  hypo  is  the  only  chemical  required;  they  are 
easy  to  write  on,  print  rapidly  and  are  inexpensive.  Otlr  Sepia 
Paper  has  been  gaining  very  rapidly  in  popularity  of  late,  for  its 
soft  tones  and  creamy  yellow  high  lights  appeal  at  once  to  the 
artistic  worker.  Prints  on  this  paper  have  been  very  numerous 
in  the  recent  photographic  contest— conclusive  evidence  that  it 
appeals  to  those  who  know  photography  best. 

Sepia  Post  Cards  per  pkg.  of  2  dozen,  in  sealed  tube, . $0  25 

Sample  postal  ( printed )  mailed  on  request. 


EASTMAN  NC  FILM 

Lies  Flat,  Dries  Flat 

No  bothersome  curling  in  development — 
no  rolling  up  of  the  negatives  afterwards. 

It  has  other  advantages,  too — orthochromatism 
( i.  e,,  a  correct  rendering  of  color  values) — 
speed — latitude. 

Your  Kodak  dealer  has  it.  No  advance  over  the 
prices  you  have  always  paid  for  Eastman  film. 
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A  NEW  GRAFLEX 


“THE  TOURIST’ 

SMALLER 

LIGHTER  IN  WEIGHT 
LESS  IN  PRICE 


Equipped  with  the 

IMPROVED  MODEL  “B’ 
GRAPHIC 
FOCAL- PLANE 
SHUTTER 


A  concentration  of  the  ideas  that  made  the  Graflex  world- 
famous. 

PICTURES  AS  YOU  SEE  THEM,  WHILE  YOU 
SEE  THEM,  AND  AT  THE  DESIRED  MOMENT 

NO  GUESS  WORK 


Graphic  Cameras 
Graphic  Focal-plane  Shutters 
Crown  Tripods 
Graphic  Specialties 
Used  extensively  by  the 
United  States  Government 
Departments 
By  comparison  the  best 
Special  Cameras  for  the 
novice  or  scientific  worker 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

407  Broome  Street,  New  York 
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ALBUMA 


Glossiest  of  glossy  papers 

Reproduces  the  minutest  detail 
of  the  negative 


INVALUABLE  IN 
COMMERCIAL  WORK 


ALL  DEALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Bausch  &  Lomb 

PLASTIGMAT  F/6.8 

The  Perfect 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  //6.8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician’s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
— pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical — in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma¬ 
tism  and  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

There  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 
SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
BAUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

Catalogue  Free 

V _  _ _ -J 
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More  about 
SEED  PLATES 
AND  SEED  SODAS 

The  difference  between  Seed  Plates  and  Seed  Sodas 
and  other  plates  and  sodas  is  here  plainly  shown : 

The  Baumgardner  Studio, 

M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Lake  Odessa,  Mich., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  January  15,  1904 

Gentlemen : 

Yours  of  recent  date,  together  with  the  little  Manual,  is  at  hand.  Will 
say  our  object  in  writing  for  your  booklet  is  to  keep  posted  about  your 
goods.  We  have  been  familiar  with  your  sodas  for  a  long  time,  having 
used  them  extensively  with  another  brand  of  plates  which  we  were  more 
familiar  with  than  yours,  and  we  have  found  them  more  economical  to 
use  than  crystals  or  any  other  brand  of  anhydrous  soda  on  the  market. 
We  always  get  our  negatives  uniform  the  year  round  by  using  your  sodas. 

But  we  want  to  add  that  about  three  months  ago  we  obtained  a  few 
dozen  of  your  plates  in  place  of  the  brand  we  have  regularly  been  using. 
We  discovered  that  your  Seed  26x  plates,  used  in  the  regular  way  in 
everyday  work,  were  developing  quicker  for  us  in  cold  weather  than  the 
other  brand  did.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  standing  over  our  trays, 
slowly  coaxing  out  detail  by  prolonged  development  with  theotherplates, 
even  with  a  heated  dark-room  and  developer.  With  your  plates  the  time 
in  the  dark-room  was  reduced  fully  one-half,  and  we  do  not  think  we 
are  developing  your  plates  too  fast,  for  they  start  rather  slowly,  and  add 
detail  and  density  gradually  to  the  proper  stage. 

We  have  found  your  26x  plate  plenty  fast  enough  for  children’s 
negatives  made  in  dull  weather  with  open  light  and  exposure  one-fifth 
second.  These  negatives  are  full  of  delicate  detail  and  do  not  develop 
hard,  being  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  We  expect  to  continue  using 
your  plates  and  sodas,  for  we  think  we  have  practically  demonstrated 
their  economy,  especially  when  used  together. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  J.  Baumgardner. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  57  EAST  9  T  H  ST. 
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SEED  PLATES  &  SEED  SODAS 


Seed  Plates  are  unapproachable  in 
Gradation  Capacity,  Latitude  and 
Uniformity  of  Quality — the  three 
most  desirable  qualities  in  plates 

Gradation  capacity  is  the  result  of  perfection  in  emul¬ 
sion-making.  It  means  a  plate  which  will  record  all  the 
gradations  of  tone,  detail  of  light  and  shadow,  seen  in 
the  subject  photographed.  Latitude  is  the  result  of  chem¬ 
ical  quality  in  the  plate.  It  means  a  plate  which  works 
well  under  difficult  conditions  or  with  difficult  subjects, 
giving  a  high  average  of  quality  in  the  negative,  regard¬ 
less  of  circumstances.  Uniformity  of  quality  is  the 
crowning  virtue  of  a  good  plate.  It  means  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  manipulation  and  certainty  in  results. 

Seed’s  Gilt  Edge  27 

should  be  used  where  very  short  exposures  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  for  feebly  lighted  subjects,  demanding  a  plate 
of  extreme  rapidity.  Our  Gilt  Edge  27  will  respond 
to  the  quickest  lens  and  shutter,  giving  an  image  full 
of  detail  and  brilliancy. 

Seed’s  Chemical  Pure  Carbonate 
and  Sulphite  of  Soda 

give  new  power  in  the  development  of  uncertain  or  short 
exposures.  More  important,  they  give  the  worker  control 
over  his  results.  A  trial  of  Seed’s  Sodas  with  Seed’s 
Plates  will  prove  this  most  conclusively. 

Send  for  Seed’s  New  Manual,  full  of  interesting 

photographic  information.  Free  on  request  from  ouroffices. 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 
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The  broad,  sketchy  effects  so 
sought  for  by  the  salon  worker 
are  best  obtainable  with  Eastman’s 
Sepia  Paper  —  yet  it’s  hardly  more 
expensive  than  "blue  print." 
Simple  to  use,  too. 


Sold  only  in  sealed  tubes  all  dealers 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


Send  for  a  Sample 
Sepia  Post  Card 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PERFECT  ENLARGEMENTS 

produced  with  the  minimum  expense  of  labor 
and  time  are  only  possible  when  made  with  the 

IDEAL  and 
INGENTO 
ENLARGING 
LANTERNS 


They  are  optically  and  mechanically  perfect,  and  only  by 
their  use  can  PRACTICAL  ENLARGING  be  accomplished. 
These  lanterns  can  also  be  used  for 

REDUCING  and  for  the 

PROJECTION  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one  being1  fitted  with  6^-ineh 
and  the  other  with  8-ineh  condensing  lenses. 


We  supply  them  with  the  following  lights 


OIL  BURNER]  INCANDESCENT  GAS;  GASOLINE 
VAPOR  INCANDESCENT ;  KEROSENE  VAPOR 
INCANDESCENT ;  ACETYLENE ;  INCANDESCENT 
ELECTRIC  AND  ELECTRIC  ARC. 

PRICES,  FROM  $25  UP 

Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  Enlarging  Lanterns, 

Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereoptieons 

118  W.  Jackson  Boulvd.  BURKE  &  JAMES  18  East  17th  Street 

CHICAGO  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 
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KLORO 

Its  insoluble  emulsion 
makes  it  reliable  under 
every  climatic  condition 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


PHOTO  MATERIALS  DIVISION 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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THE 

LATEST  GOERZ  LENS 

IS  THE 

SERIES  IB  /4 -5  —  s-5 

For  Portraits  and  Ultra  Fast  Exposures 


With  this  lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  with  any  other  lens 


GOERZ  SECTOR  SHUTTERS 

on  hand  in  all  sizes.  Ask  for  booklet 

C.  P.  GOERZ 

ROOM  37,  52  EAST  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
London  Office,  \  and  5  Holborn  Circus,  E.  C. 
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Two  special 
qualities 
in  one 
plate 


Non- 
Halation 
Orthochromatic 


STANDARD  DRY 
PLATE.  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Formerly  Lewiston,  Me.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  booklet  “ Development  Simplified” 
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6j-page  I  go  4.  Art  Catalogue.  Write  to-day. 

Century  Camera  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Delight  your  friends  by  mailing 
them  prints  from  your  choicest  nega¬ 
tives  on 

VELOX 

Post  Cards 

A  perfectly  simple  photographic 
process. 

Velox  Post  Cards  are  sensitized 
like  Velox  Paper.  On  the  reverse 
side  they  are  printed  in  accordance 
with  the  postal  regulations,  and  may 
be  mailed  by  affixing  a  one-cent 
stamp. 

Price  per  dozen,  =  20  cents 

ALL  DEALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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HANDS  OF  PROGRESS 
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Send  for  the  forty-eight-page  AGFA  HANDBOOK.  Four  cents  in  stamps 
brings  it.  Contains  fuSI  information  how  to  use  AGFA  fNTENSIFIER  AGFA 
REDUCER,  AMIDOL,  RODINAL  and  EIKONOGEN.  ’ 

Address  Department  F. 


To  Ficturs-lovers,  Collectors  and  others  interested  in 
Photography  as  a  Fine  Art 


Bv  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  we  have  secured 
the  few  remaining  sets  of  SERIES  I  and  SERIES  II 

AMERICAN 

PICTORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Comprising  selected  examples  of  the  work  of  the  American 
School”  in  pictorial  photography,  reproduced  in  photogravure 
and  individually  mounted  to  faithfully  facsimile  the  originals. 
Enclosed  in  a  green  crash  portfolio,  with  title-page,  etc. 
Size,  12x15  inches. 

Descriptive  circular  on  application 

The  “Camera  Notes”  Improved 
Glycerine  Process  for  the 
Development  of  Platinum  Prints: 

Including  the  Experiments  of  Joseph  T.  Keiley 
and  Alfred  Stieglitz,  illustrated  with  Reproduc¬ 
tions  in  color  of  Prints  by  the  Experimenters 

An  illustrated  monograph  reprinted  from  "Camera  Notes  Vol¬ 
ume  III,  No.  4,  noteworthy  as  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
description  of  the  glycerine  method  of  developing  platinotypes, 
with  facsimile  examples  showing  the  results  secured.  A  few 
copies  only  remain  unsold.  12  pages,  with  plates,  in  paper  covers 

PRICE,  $1.00,  NET 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Tublishers 

207  I'outh  Avenue  :  New  York 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


DEVELOPING 

PAPERS 

The  dry  plate  succeeded  the 
wet  plate  in  universal  use  with 
the  professional  photographer. 

So  are  developing  papers  dis¬ 
placing  printing  -  out  papers. 

ROTOGRAPH  (bromide) 

and 

ROTOX®  PAPERS 

are  the  best  developing  papers 
made.  Write  for  samples  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  Photo  Critic 

ROTOGRAPH 

101  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo  -  Miniature 


Economical  to  buy;  stay  in  order ;  reliably  working 

THORNTON  -  PICKARD 
SHUTTERS 

A  free  catalogue  tells  about  the  different  kinds 

TIME  AND  INSTANTANEOUS ;  SILENT 
STUDIO;  FOCAL  PLANE ;  STEREO¬ 
SCOPIC;  BEHIND  LENS,  ETC.  *  S 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

315  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  photographic  part  of 
a  winter  day  is  short.  You 
can’t  exactly  lengthen 
the  day  itself,  but  you  can 
produce  the  same  effect 
by  using 


HAMMER  PLATES 


There  are  four  different  speeds  of  Hammer 
Plates,  but  the  Hammer  Extra  Fast  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  winter  speed.  Not  alone  because  it’s 
fast,  but  because  it  is  rich  enough  in  silver  to 
hold  up  all  detail  even  in  the  shadows.  It  is 
brilliant,  crisp  and  pictorial,  rendering  con¬ 
trast  where  it  exists,  but  always  with  fine  gra¬ 
dations  of  half-tone  and  color  value. 

••  £Very  plate  in  every  box  will  make  a  per¬ 
fect  negative.” 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE,  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Send  for  Hammer’s  little  booh,  “A  Short  Talk  on 
Negative-Making,”  mailed  free  to  any  address 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


THE 

PLATINOTYPE 

MEANS 

BETTER  Photography; 
BETTER  prices,  and  greater 
pleasure  to  your  patrons. 
Are  you  interested  in  Sepia? 

If  so,  write  us  for  a  print. 

WILLIS  6  CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


It-  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

“LIGHT” 

Formerly  Known  as  S.  6  M. 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoke 

30  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 
Manufactured  by 

JOHN  PRINGLE  &  CO. 

64  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

And  For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


ONE  WAY  TO  BE  PROGRESSIVE 

DEAL  WITH  A  PROGRESSIVE 
PHOTO  STOCK  DEALER 

With  all  due  modesty,  we  lay  claim  to  recognition  as  one  of 
this  class.  For  proof  we  point  to  our  new  PROFESSIONAL 
GOODS  CATALOGUE,  No.  16  (just  off  the  press).  200 
pages,  closely  printed,  1,000  illustrations.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  with  request. 

Catalogue  No.  103,  for  Amateur  goods  Bargain  Lists  at  Frequent  Intervals 

THE  PHOTO-MIRROR 

EVERY  MONTH.  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
And  courteous  attention  always 


H.  A.  HYATT 

410-12  North  Broadway,  Dept.  C,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  AB  C  of  Photo-Micrography 


A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  W.  H.  WALMSLEY 

Mr.  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain— as  simply  as  possible— the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  Photo  -  Micrographers 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


PLATINA 

A  NEW  DEVELOPING  PAPE.R 

Platina  requires  but  a  fraction  of 
the  Bromide  necessary  in  working 
other  papers  to  Keep  the  high=lights 
clear.  Hence  the  beautiful  clear 
highlights  and  pure  black  tone. 

Send  us  your  address  today  and  learn  more  about 
this  new  paper. 

Where  dealers  do  not  supply  Platina,  we  send  it 
prepaid,  direct  from  factory ,  without  increase  in  price. 

The  M.  H.  KUHN  COMPANY 

16  Commercial  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Encyclopedic  in  its  fullness  of  information 

FINISHING 
THE  NEGATIVE 

A  handbook  of  all  the  processes  between  fixing  and 
printing ;  with  a  special  chapter  on  films 

Edited  by  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 

This  book  covers  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  a  gelatine 
negative.  It  aims  to  tell  everything  the  practical  worker  can  want 
to  know  about  those  processes  which  are  applied  between  the 
removal  of  the  negative  from  the  fixing  bath  and  its  arrival  in 
the  printing  frame.  Plain  and  practical  information,  with  standard 
formulae  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations. 

160  pages;  5^x8^;  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25  postfree 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Kindlv  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  Camera 
for  advanced 
amateurs 


ALMSS 


This  superb  camera,  fitted  with  the  famous  ZEISS  LENS — Tessar 
or  Unar—  develops  a  speed  of  1/1000  of  a  second,  while  insuring 
marvelously  brilliant  definition  over  a  very  wide  field.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  compact;  in  ai!  respects  the  camera  most  satisfactory  to 
exacting  photographers. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  Zeiss  Anastigmat 
Photo  Lenses. 

Price-list  free.  The  handsome  Zeiss  catalogue  de  luxe  for  15  cents 
to  cover  postage. 


Optician 


104  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Also  at  125  West  42d  St.,  and  650  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
MINNEAPOLIS  3  Rue  Scribe,  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY 


JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 
tones,  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 
sepias  to  pure  engraving  black.  A  paper  for  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desires 
artistic  effects.  Can  be  converted  into  platinum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheap.  Sample 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  30c. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Cor.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


YOU  SET  THE  ONE  SCALE:  IT  DOES  THE  REST 

THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE”  j» »» 

Photographic  Exposure  Meter  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  exposure  required  for  every  speed  of  plate 
on  every  kind  of  subject,  and  under  every 
condition  oflight.  Price,  in  Nickel  Silver 
Cases,  $2. SO.  Solid  Silver,  SS.QO. 

Extra  Dials  and  Glasses,  25  cts.  per  pair 
Extra  Packets  of  Sensitive  Paper,  15  cts.  eaci 
Extra  Books  of  Instruction,  5  cts.  each 
Extra  Speed  Cards,  5  cts.  each 
(New  speed  cards  bear  date  of  issue  and  ar< 
adapted  for  use  with  “  Rapid  Deadmatch  ” 
paper  without  lowering  speeds.) 

THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE”  automatically 
Negative  Meter  photographic  Print  Meter  correct  e  x  - 

posure  required  for  printing  Platinotype.  Carbon,  Engineers’  Sun  Prints,  Print  Meter 

etc.,  with  absolute  accuracy  and  without  any  calculation  whatever. 

Price,  in  Nickel  Silver,  $2. SO.  These  Meters  will  be  sent  on  approval  for  a  fortnight  by 

THE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 
237  A.  South  Fourth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y, 


ORTOL 
TUBES 

40  oz. Developer  35 * 

Sold  by  all  Dealers 

FOR  PAPERS***  PLATES 

64  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  O.  OENNERT  24 ~2b  East  I3-Sr..NewYork 


PHOTO  LIGHTING 

Professor  Raymer’s  New  Book  on  Portrait 
Lighting  under  the  Skylight,  Window 
Lighting  and  other  Standard  Styles; 
Skylight  Construction;  Dark  -  Room  Work 
NOW  READY.  $2.50  POST-FREE 
Detailed  prospectus  on  request 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


10  Per  Cent  To  50  Per  Cent  SAVED 


oi  GAMER  AS 


Headquarters  for  Buying,  Selling  and  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lenses 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  of  every  description.  The  bargains 
we  offer  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  our  68-page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list  —  mailed  free. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  2,  114  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


Have  an  excellenc  *  pecul  arly 
their  own.  The  best  results 
are  only  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  — the  be^t 
results  in  Photograph,  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  by  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  no'-el  Drusn  with  each  jar) 


At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies, 
Artists’  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30 
cts.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK -CHICAGO -LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St,  1  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.  j  U.  S.  A. 


Not  Local 


Popular  Books 


Any  one 
anywhere,  in 
any  business 
not  satisfied 
with  returns 
from 
present 
advertising 
methods 
will 
do  well 
to  write 

W.  I.  SCANDLIN 

345  Sixth  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  ACCUMULATORS.—  How  to 
make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  Soc. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS  —A  Univer- 
sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  7SC. 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING. —  By 
H.  S.  NORRIE.  How  to  fix  up,  work  and 
keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  gas 
lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 
MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines,  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  Work,  Wireless  Teleg¬ 
raphy,  their  construction,  working,  etc. 
By  H.  S  Norrie.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 
Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth. 
$1.00. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

Publishers  of  Technical  Books 

123  Liberty  St„  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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$500.00 

IN  PRIZES:  GIVEN  AWAY 

BY  THE, 

“PHOTO-AMERICAN” 

IN  A 

Competition  for  Pictures 

Send  ten  cents  for  a  sample  copy  to  the 

PHOTO -AM1LRI  CAN  PUB.  CO. 

20  Hoyt  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FREE:  "The  Camerist's  Guide,”  a  booklet  printed 
in  colors,  giving  valuable  information  to  the 
photographer.  Ask  for  it. 

Send  stamp  for  particulars  of  $500  Prize  Contest. 


CARBUTT  DRY  PLATES 

PAPERS  AND  DEVELOPERS 


ECLIPSE-PORTRAIT  :  Fine  Grain,  Extremely  Rapid. 
ORTHOCHR.OMATIC :  Made  in  sensitometers  23  and  27. 
OR.THOCHR.OMATIC :  Non-halation,  Double-coated. 
POLYCHROMATIC  :  The  New  Color- Sensitive  Plate,  for  Por¬ 
traits,  Landscapes  and  Interiors. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  PLATES 

coated  on  selected  crystal  glass. 

VINCO  DEVELOPING  PAPER 

MATT  AND  GLOSSY 

METOL- HYDRO  DEVELOPER  IN  GLASS  TUBES 


THE  CARBUTT  DRY  PLATE  S  FILM  CO. 

Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price-list  and  descriptive  circulars  mailed  on  request, 

i.  HOMAOB  MOFUUJUtB  Co..  MT.  PUtABANT  PRESS,  MAMnlSBURQ,  PA. 


ABISTo.] 


ARISTq, 


ARISTo. 


TRAD*  MARK 

|5blam.oIPsrmsw»y 


TRADE  MARK. 

gblem  Of  PennAuengf 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 

>Wa  believe  permanency  «*  ft* 
KEYSTONE,  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
success,  and  *11  brand*  of  paper  boar* 
fog  our  TRADE-MARK  aro  manufac¬ 
tured  on  this  principle.  Wo  hold  our 
consumer’s  reputation  and  auceoaa 
Identical  with  pur  Own.  Wa  surround 
both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
Chemical  Selene*  and  our  own  ex¬ 
perience." 

THIS  IS  WHY  THE  BIRD  CONTINUES  TO  CROW. 


TRADE  MARK 

TiieEn&lein  of  ffermaneiuy 

.  1904^ — . 


jememcan  JMstotype  Ca 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

“Artsto" Papers  and  Supplies. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.Y 
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r/6  PER  YEAR 


PRICE:  6d.  POST-FREE  T%<1. 


ffli  PHOTO= 
MINIATURE 

:  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  : 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


OUTDOOR 

PORTRAITURE 


TENNANT  and  WARD 

287  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

LONDON :  DAWBARN  b  WARD.  LTD. 

•  rV:-  , _ ; _ _ 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  New  York  Post  Office 
Copyrighted,  1904,  by  Tennant  and  Ward,  N.  Y. 

Vol.  V.  No.  58.  January,  1904 


In  Pictorial  Photography  the 
mounting  of  the  print  plays 
an  important  part.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  last  and  vital  step 
in  the  proper  presentation  of 
the  subject. 

Our  beautiful  mounting  papers 
are  now  universally  used  by 
the  most  prominent  pictorial- 
ists  as  offering  that  rich  variety 
of  tone  and  texture  essential 
to  the  harmonious  mounting 
of  their  prints.  See  the  new 
sample  book.  We  direct  you 
to  our  agents  on  request. 

NIAGARA  PAPER  MILLS 
at  Lockport  -  New  York 

British  Agents.  Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons 
11 B  Upper  Thames  Street,  Horseshoe  Wharf,  London,  E.  C. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


THE  GETTV  CLNiH 

library 


C1)C  IHjoto-ittinitttttrc 

is  a  delightful  little  magazine.  It  is  perfectly  pro¬ 
portioned  and  made  up  in  all  respects  very  near 
to  my  ideal  of  a  photographic  magazine.  It  can 
boast  of  having  the  best  reproductions,  and  its 
short,  concise  paragraphs  touching  upon  all  the 
latest  scientific  accomplishments,  are  very  readable 
and  practical.  Its  supremacy  is  based  largely 
on  its  size.  One  can  put  it  in  one’s  pocket, 
comfortably  carry  it  about  wherever  one  goes, 
and  picking  it  up  at  opportune  moments  and 
glancing  over  the  headed  sections  of  its  mono¬ 
graphs,  put  it  to  some  real  practical  use.  It 
contains  no  long  essays,  a  decided  advantage, 
as  long  articles  are  generally  not  read.  I  he 
tendency  of  the  reader  is  gradually  changing 
from  the  seeking  of  quantity  to  the  seeking  of 
quality.  What  he  really  wants  is  to  have  the 
best  selected  for  him  without  the  vast  labor  of 
personal  examination.  This  The  Photo-Miniature 
aims  to  do,  and  it  has  done  so  far  as  lies  in 
the  power  of  its  patiently  working  editor.— 
Camera  Notes ,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4.  ______ 

This  is  the  first  word  of  praise  we  have  published. 
We  do  not  know  the  writer,  but  he  has  our  sincere 
thanks  for  his  keen  appreciation  of  our  purpose 
in  publishing  The  Photo-Miniature. 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
DAWBARN  &  WARD,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


THE  PHOTO -MINIATURE 

Series  of  Illustrated  Monographs  on  Photography 

Issued  monthly  in  magazine  form,  offers  the  most 
complete  reference  library  of  photographic  informa¬ 
tion  at  present  available  in  the  English  language. 
Each  number  of  the  series  deals  with  a  different 
subject  and  is  complete  in  itself,  telling  simply  but 
comprehensively  all  worth  knowing  about  its  sub¬ 
ject.  Its  information  is  plain  and  practical,  given 
without  waste  of  words  and  illustrated,  wherever 
needed,  with  diagrams  or  half-tone  engravings.  As 
a  magazine,  it  covers  the  photographic  activities  of 
the  world  in  pithy  paragraphs,  month  by  month. 
All  the  numbers  are  in  print  and,  therefore,  always 
obtainable.  A  complete  list  of  the  series  follows: 

•j  Modern  Lenses,  April,  1899  29-  Flashlight  Photography 

2  The  Pose  in  Portraiture  30.  Photographing  Interiors 

,  Hand-Camera  Work  U-  Photographing  at  Night 

4  Photography  Outdoors  3*-  Defects  in  Negatives 

i  rSfflSW  £  Mf  Xroevelopment  <  Pyro,  Mem, 

7.  Platinotype  Processes  35-  Enlarging  Negatives 

8  Photography  at  Home  36.  Lens  Facts  and  Helps 

9.  Lantern  Slides  37-  Film  Photography 

,0.  The  "Blue  Print,”  etc.  38.  Color  Photography 

11.  Developers  and  Development  39-  Photographing  Animals 

14.  Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints  40.  Platinotype  Modifications 

15  Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees  41  •  Copying  Methods 

I?:  Reduction  £  Pho^rapT  C^icais 

?r^^dEnlarKing  £ 

,3.  Chemical  Notions  for  Photographers  46.  Development  Printing  Papers 

19.  Photographing  Children  47-  Kallitype  Process 

20  Trimming,  Mounting  and  Framing  48.  Commercial  Photography 

21.  Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Frinting  49-  Dark-Room  Dodges 

22.  Gum-Bichromate  Printing  5°.  Stud'0  Construction 

23.  Photographic  Manipulations  51-  ^.e?s.  Ppwg"P.kv 

24.  Photographing  Clouds  S*.  Aerial  Photography 

1 1'  ^edph:tPoegrPaX0£raPhy  £  W«e. 

si  s: 

More  to  Follow  :  A  New  Number  Every  Month 

25  cents  per  copy  ;  $2.50  per  year,  or  twelve  consecutive  numbers 

No  free  sample  copies 

Obtainable  from  dealers,  booksellers  and  news  agents  all  over 
the  civilized  world 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 

DAWBARN  &  WARD.  Ltd.,  LONDON 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature, 

“An  Old  Story ”  but  — A  Good  One 


WILSON’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 


for  forty  years  the  best  helper  of  the 
photographer,  will  surpass  its  own  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  1904  volume.  In  no  other 
magazine  can  you  find  so  much  useful 
information,  so  much  bright  reading  or 
so  many  helpful  examples  of  practical 
work  as  in  these  pages.  Subscription: 
Three  Dollars.  Specimen  copy:  Ten 
Cents.  Send  for  list  of  special  offers 
to  new  and  old  subscribers. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 

287  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Fifth  thousand  now  selling 

- — — — — -  ■  - 

WILSON’S 

CYCLO PAEDIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  Most  Complete  Reference  Book 
of  Photography  in  the  Language.  A 
Concise  Handbook  of  the  Terms, 
Formulae,  Materials,  Methods,  Pro¬ 
cesses  and  Applications  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  as  Practiced  from  its  Inception 
to  the  Present  Day.  Five  hundred 
Closely  Printed  Pages,  with  over  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  References. 
Answering  every  Question  for  the 
Amateur  or  Professional  Worker. 
Arranged  in  Alphabetical  form  for 
Ready  Reference  and  forming  a  Com¬ 
plete  Photographic  Library  in  One 
Convenient  Volume.  Illustrated  and 
Strongly  Bound. 

PRICE  $4.00,  POSTPAID 


Order  t  h  r  o  ug  h  your  dealer,  or  get  it 
direct  from  the  publisher’s  agents 
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OUTDOOR  PORTRAITURE 

Portraiture  in  the  open  air  by  means  of  photography 
is  a  line  of  work  that  seems,  up  to  the  present  time,  to 
have  been  strangely  neglected  ;  its  very  possibilities  in 
fact,  having  rarely  been  tested.  Some  few  pictoria 
workers,  it  is  true,  have  made  figures  the  principal 
features  in  their  outdoor  compositions,  and  often  with 
very  beautiful  results ;  but  even  this  was  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  the  decorative  qualities  possessed  by  such  figures 
and  the  additional  interest  lent  to  the  landscape  b) 
their  inclusion.  Little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  at 
portraiture  when  the  chief  object  was  the  attainment  of  a 
characteristic  likeness,  all  other  aims  being  subordinated 
to  that  end.  Even  among  those  professionals  who  have 
photographed  people  out-of-doors,  few  have  under¬ 
taken  this  work  as  part  of  their  regular  business,  treat¬ 
ing  it  rather  as  a  diversion  and  making  use  ot  their 
friends  or  professional  models  rather  than  of  their  clients 
as  the  subjects  of  their  pictures.  The  amateur,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  taking  nearly  all  of  his  portraits  out- 
of-doors  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  long 
exposures  required  in  the  house,  has  rarely  approached 
his  work  with  any  seriousness,  and  the  crudeness  of  the 
ordinary  snap-shot  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  comment. 
Even  when  the  amateur  may  succeed  in  landscape  work, 
he  is  apt,  as  a  rule,  to  consider  portraiture  as  something 
quite  beyond  his  powers ;  and,  indeed,  he  possesses 
usually  neither  the  skill  nor  the  experience  necessary 
for  this  most  difficult  branch  of  the  art, -—difficult  prima¬ 
rily  because  of  the  swiftness  and  decision  indispensable 
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for  success  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Yet  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  devote  both  time  and  honest 
study  to  their  work,  the  field  of  portraiture  presents  the 
most  engrossing  pursuit  imaginable,  as  well  as  the 
chance  for  obtaining  results  far  ahead  of  anything 
within  the  grasp  of  the  average  professional.  The  very 
fact  that  the  most  casual  snap-shot,  grotesque  in  its 
exaggerations  as  it  may  be,  is  apt  to  be  far  better  as  a 
likeness  than  the  more  labored  attempts  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  in  his  studio,  only  shows  the  possibilities  of  this 
work.  That  these  snap-shots  are  rarely  flattering,  to  put 
it  mildly,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  praised  by  the  friends 
of  the  subject  than  by  the  unfortunate  victim  himself,  is 
merely  the  result  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
entering  of  any  one  upon  a  line  of  work  with  which  he 
is  thoroughly  unfamiliar. 

Any  amateur  should,  in  time,  be  able 
The  Education  majje  portraits  that  would  be  so  good 
of  the  Eye  ag  ijkenesses  as  t0  pr0Ve  a  source  of 
infinite  satisfaction  to  both  himself  and  his  friends.  To 
make  photographs,  however,  that  would  be  recognized 
as  pictures  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  is  another  mat¬ 
ter,  since  for  this  there  is  necessary,  as  a  rule,  the  same 
training  in  the  principles  of  art  as  would  be  required 
for  the  production  of  pictures  in  any  other  medium. 
Much,  however,  may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction 
by  the  education  of  the  eye  through  the  study  of  famous 
paintings,  possible  now  to  every  one  through  the  excel¬ 
lent  reproductions  on  the  market,  and  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  criticisms  of  such  artists  among  one’s  ac¬ 
quaintances  as  may  be  induced  to  give  their  opinions 
honestly. 

Moreover,  even  if  his  productions  are  not  master¬ 
pieces  of  art,  the  amateur  may  comfort  himself  with  the 
thought  that  the  public  rarely  expects  anything  of  the 
kind  in  a  photograph,  for  there  are  few  professionals 
that  have  had  any  artistic  training,  and  their  work  bears 
eloquent  witness  to  that  fact.  Nearly  all  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  the  pictorial  side  of  photography 
have  been  the  work  of  amateurs,  both  because  they 
have  possessed  more  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art 
and  also  because  their  opportunities  for  experimenting 
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have  been  greater  than  those  of  professionals.  The 
professional  usually  follows  in  the  path  trodden  down 
for  him  by  his  predecessors  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he 
believes  that  the  public  is  content  merely  with  that 
which  it  has  always  had.  Even  among  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  professional  photographers  the  majority  are  slow 
to  adopt  new  methods,  most  of  them  even  still  clinging 
to  the  now  antiquated  custom  of  maintaining  a  studio 
where  their  clients  come  to  pose  before  a  camera  rather 
than  of  going  directly  to  the  homes  and  thus  obtaining 
almost  invariably  a  far  more  characteristic  likeness  as 
well  as  a  more  attractive  picture.  Such  photographers 
could  not  well  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  outdoor  portraiture,  as  it  would  mean  prac¬ 
tically  unlearning  all  they  knew  ;  but  to  all  amateurs,  as 
well  as  to  those  professionals  who  make  a  practice  of 
going  directly  to  the  houses  in  any  case,  outdoor  work 
comes  as  a  pleasant  variation  in  their  daily  round  and 
offers  a  welcome  series  of  new  conditions  to  be  studied 
and  new  ideas  to  be  worked  out. 

The  opportunity  for  a  constant  choice 
Possibilities  new  backgrounds,  the  changing 

of  the  Field  egects  0f  light  and  shade,  the  chance 
suggestions  for  compositions,  all  serve  to  keep  the 
photographer  from  the  ruts  into  which  the  most  skilful 
are  liable  to  slip.  And,  although  professional  work,  to 
be  sure,  is,  as  a  rule,  not  carried  on  to  any  extent  in 
the  summer,  there  is,  even  for  those  photographers  whose 
place  of  business  is  in  the  cities,  plenty  of  time  during 
the  fall  and  spring  when  their  clients  may  be  photo¬ 
graphed  out-of-doors  at  their  country  homes.  The 
weather  from  September  to  November  and  from  March 
to  June  is  frequently  warm  enough  for  people  to  go 
about  bare-headed  and  without  the  wraps  that  might 
prove  awkward  in  the  picture,  and  for  the  photog¬ 
rapher  himself  to  work  with  far  more  comfort  than  in 
the  overheated  rooms  that  usually  fall  to  his  lot. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
Special  that  outdoor  portraiture  is  advocated  as 
Advantages  a  substitute  for  indoor  work  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  it  affords  certainly  both  an  agreeable  variety  and 
also  an  undoubted  chance  for  obtaining  portraits  satis- 
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factory  under  no  other  conditions.  The  particular  sub¬ 
jects  suited  for  outdoor  treatment  can  be  judged  only 
by  experience.  Some  people  seem  at  their  very  best  in 
the  open  air,— certain  men,  for  example,  and  women 
who  go  in  for  athletic  pursuits.  There  is  usually  a 
freshness  and  spontaneity  about  these  outdoor  portraits 
that  make  all  others  appear  stiff  and  constrained,  and 
many  people  who  are  awkward  and  self-conscious 
among  the  hangings  and  fripperies  of  a  studio  or  draw¬ 
ing-room  will  be  simple  and  natural  among  the  more 
congenial  surroundings  of  their  native  heath.  Any 
tendency  that  there  may  be  toward  self-consciousness 
may  also  be  lessened  by  including  in  the  picture  a 
favorite  horse  or  dog  and  so  diverting,  the  interest  of 
the  person  photographed  from  himself,  just  as  the  best 
picture  of  a  mother  is  usually  obtained  when  her  atten 
tion  is  occupied  by  her  children.  Then,  too,  the  even¬ 
ness  of  the  lighting  and  the  shortness  of  the  exposures 
required  out  -  of  -  doors  render  this  work  admirably 
adapted  for  groups  of  any  description,  especially  where 
any  standing  figures  are  desirable.  But  it  is  in  the 
pictures  of  children,  above  all,  that  outdoor  work  is  par¬ 
ticularly  successful.  I  he  freedom  and  lack  of  artificial¬ 
ity  in  the  open-air  surroundings  create  an  atmosphere 
far  better  suited  to  a  childish  subject  than  the  stuffy 
furniture  of  the  modern  house  and,  unless  a  picture 
can  be  obtained  of  the  child  at  play  in  his  own  nursery, 
there  is  nothing  half  so  attractive  for  him  as  an  outdoor 
background.  Moreover,  the  quick  exposures  possible 
out-of-doors  allow  the  photographer  to  take  the  picture 
with  the  minimum  of  restraint  for  his  little  models,  who 
may  be  allowed  to  play  about  with  comparative  freedom 
even  while  the  pictures  are  being  taken. 

As  to  the  outfit  required  for  out- 
Equipment  door  portraiture,  nothing  is  necessary 
but  what  would  be  used  in  like  .work 
indoors.  The  simpler  the  paraphernalia  the  easier  it 
is  to  work  with  speed  and  to  get  just  the  picture  desired 
at  the  important  moment.  For  this  reason  each  so- 
called  aid  toward  picture-taking  should  be  carefully 
considered  before  it  is  adopted,  and  its  advantages 
weighed  against  the  usually  more  than  counterbalancing 
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disadvantage  of  having  an  extra  part  to  adjust  or 
an  additional  screw  to  tighten  just  at  the  time  that 
both  one’s  hands  and  one’s  mind  should  be  kept  free 
for  other  things. 

Any  ordinary  view-camera  that  may 
The  Camera  be  used  on  a  tripod  and  that  may  be 
focused  upon  a  ground-glass  back  is 
good  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  artistic  work  with  a  camera  of  so-called  fixed 
focus  or  with  one  where  a  focusing  scale  and  a  finder 
are  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  the  ground-glass. 
The  picture  must  always  be  studied  at  full  size  upon 
the  glass  or  it  cannot  be  taken  with  any  degree 
of  certainty;  and,  while  the  finder  may  occasionally  be 
used  just  before  the  shutter  is  opened,  to  assure  oneself 
that  the  subject  has  not  moved  since  the  focusing 
was  completed,  still  in  actual  practice  the  finder  is 
of  very  little  use. 

The  tripod  should  of  course  be  ad- 
The  Tripod  justable  to  any  height  and  should  be 
finished  with  firm  spikes  that  may  be 
pressed  into  the  ground.  Metal  tripods  are  lighter  to 
carry  and  more  compact  than  wooden  ones,  but  they  are 
usually  not  rigid  enough  to  keep  from  vibrating  if  the 
camera  is  heavy  or  if  the  day  is  windy.  Tripod  clamps, 
to  keep  the  legs  of  the  tripod  from  spreading  after  it  has 
been  set  up  at  the  desired  height,  are  rarely  useful  out- 
of-doors  except  perhaps  if  the  picture  be  taken  on  a 
porch,  but  even  then  it  is  better  whenever  possible  to 
use  a  rug  under  the  tripod,  to  prevent  the  camera  from 
slipping.  It  is  not  only  that  the  clamps,  while  supposed 
to  move  freely,  are  apt  to  stick  at  critical  moments,  but 
also  that  even  the  tightening  of  the  extra  screw  is  to  be 
avoided,  both  for  the  actual  time  required  in  the  work 
and  also  for  the  additional  strain  on  the  memory  of  the 
photographer,  who  does  well  if,  in  the  stress  of  the 
moment,  he  always  remembers  to  close  the  shutter 
before  removing  the  plate-holder.  For  this  reason  it  is 
a  great  help  to  have  the  tripod  fitted  with  a  turn-table, 
instead  of  the  usual  plate  with  a  screw  that  has  to  be 
tightened  after  the  camera  is  adjusted  to  prevent  its 
moving.  This  turn-table,  which  seems  not  to  be  so 
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well  known  among  photographers  as  it  should  be,  con 
sists  of  a  metal  plate  which  holds  the  tripod  and  upon 
which  the  camera  swings.  It  may,  however,  be  left 
permanently  adjusted  so  tightly  that  the  camera  can  be 
moved  around  only  by  exerting  a  slight  force.  This 
serves  to  hold  it  so  firmly  in  place  that  the  camera  can 
be  left  after  focusing  without  fear  of  movement,  even 
when  the  plate-holder  is  inserted. 

The  lens  is,  of  course,  the  most  1m- 
Lenses  portant  part  of  the  outfit ;  yet,  in  a  way 
the  particular  lens  that  happens  to  be 
used  is  perhaps  of  less  consequence  than  is  ordinarily 
supposed.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  say  that  a  cheap  lens 
is  often  better  than  one  which  is  more  expensive,  yet, 
regarded  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  this  is  actually 
the  case.  Expensive  lenses  there  may  be  that  have  been 
carefully  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pictorial 
workers,  but  what  are  usually  known  as  the  best  lenses 
are  apt  to  have  an  extreme  power  of  definition  and, 
even  when  used  without  stops,  to  give  unpleasantly 
hard  and  sharp  images.  The  cheapest  lens  may  possess 
at  full  aperture  a  diffusion  of  focus  that  gives  more 
sense  of  atmosphere  to  the  picture  than  one  taken  with 
a  more  perfectly  corrected  lens,  which,  if  Reused 
sharply,  is  apt  to  give  the  same  result  that  would  be 
obtained  by  looking  at  the  object  through  a  magnifying 
Hass.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  with  such  a  lens  is 
always  deliberately  to  throw  it  out  of  focus,  but  this  is 
very  difficult  to  accomplish  successfully,  especially  in 
an  outdoor  photograph  where  so  many  planes  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  picture.  With  a  lens  capable  of  more 
diffusion  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  such  dodges,  for 
if  the  color  values  of  the  picture  be  correctly  preserved 
in  the  development  and  in  the  printing,  it  may  be 
perfectly  distinct  in  every  detail  and  focused  just  as 
sharply  as  is  necessary  to  bring  out  everything  desired. 

But  even  though  the  lens  be  cheap,  it 
Desirable  should  be  clean  and  free  from  distortion  ; 
Lens  Qualities  it  should  be  of  as  long  focus,  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  plate  on  which  it  is  used  as  the  length 
of  the  bellows  will  allow  ;  it  should  cover  the  whole  plate 
clean  to  the  very  corners  when  free  from  stops  (1.  e.,  at 
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its  full  aperture) ;  and  it  should  be  corrected  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  photographer  may  avail  himself  of  the 
architectural  lines  that  so  often  form  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  background.  Given  these  other  qualities, 
speed  should  be  the  next  consideration,  for  in  portrait 
work,  even  out-of-doors,  a  lens  simply  cannot  be  too 
rapid.  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  the  so- 
called  rapid  portrait  lenses  usually  urged  on  the  ama¬ 
teur  by  the  dealers,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
used  by  most  professional  photographers,  they  are 
very  rarely  desirable  for  outdoor  work,  as  they  are 
usually  far  too  short  in  focus  and  possess  insufficient 
depth  unless  stopped  down.  The  small  lenses  that 
come  with  hand-cameras,  on  the  other  hand,  no  matter 
how  expensive  they  may  be,  are  apt  also  to  be  too  short 
in  focus,  and  the  very  qualities  of  definition  and  brilliancy 
which  are  dwelt  on  in  their  advertisements  as  special 
features  are,  as  has  been  said,  rather  a  disadvantage 
than  the  reverse  in  the  eyes  of  the  pictorial  worker. 

However,  it  is  not  the  lens  that  makes 
The  Mind  t^e  picture,  and,  no  matter  how  unprom- 
Behind  isjng  ^  out£t  may  seem  to  be,  the  intel- 
1001  ligence  back  of  it  may  transform  it  into 
a  tool  capable  of  the  most  beautirul  results.  The  main 
thing  is  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  s 
instruments  and  to  learn  for  oneself  what  their  capa¬ 
bilities  really  are.  The  pictures  illustrating  these  pages 
were  made  with  a  6/^  x  8h  view-camera  fitted  with  an 
ordinary  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  maker  unknown,  its 
focal  length  being  about  12  inches,  and  its  diameter  2 
inches.  This  lens  was  bought  at  second-hand,  costing 
comparatively  little,  and  was  intended  for  the  all-round 
use  of  a  beginner.  Later  on  a  special  portrait  lens  of 
well-known  make  and  costing  over  eight  times  as  much 
was  bought  under  the  impression  that  it  was  desirable, 
but  after  a  prolonged  trial  it  was  discarded  in  favor  of 
the  first  lens,  even  for  indoor  work. 

A  really  good  shutter,  admitting,  of 
The  Exposure  coursej  Qf  both  instantaneous  and  time 
Shutter  exposures,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
outfit;  and  it  should  be  easy  to  set  and  depended  upon 
not  to  stick  at  critical  moments,  as  any  delay  necessitated 
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by  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  shutter  may  ruin  the 
picture.  The  shutters  that  set  themselves  automatically 
after  each  exposure  are  of  course  no  good,  for  the  reason 
that  they  prevent  the  focusing  upon  the  ground-glass. 
A  curtain  shutter  in  which  the  shade  rolls  up  and  in 
closing  comes  from  the  opposite  direction  is  better  than 
where  the  shutter  opens  from  the  center  and  returns 
upon  itself,  giving  the  center  of  the  plate  a  longer 
exposure  than  the  sides. 

The  outfit  is  completed  by  a  focusing  cloth  and  a  car¬ 
rying-case  that  should  be  at  once  strong  and  compact. 
The  case  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  mentioned,  in  addition  to  six  or  eight  plate-holders, 
for  one  can  nearly  always  use  that  number  of  plates  or 
films  to  advantage  in  a  single  appointment.  In  the 
6  >4  x  8  Yz  size  cases  come  in  about  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  ordinary  suit-case,  and,  being  covered  with 
a  canvas  often  used  for  the  cheaper  grade  of  traveling 
bags,  they  are  sufficiently  inconspicuous  not  to  attract 
attention  in  cars  or  trains. 

In  actual  experience  644  x  8/4  has 
Size  been  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  con¬ 
venient  size  for  an  outfit.  The  5  x  7 
camera  is  decidedly  too  small  for  portrait  work  unless  one 
depends  on  enlarging  everything  he  desires  to  preserve, 
while  an  8  x  io  outfit  is  too  heavy  and  unwieldy  to 
carry  about  even  for  short  distances.  The  6/4  x  8/4 
size  reaches  the  very  limit  of  weight,  and  the  only  way 
to  get  along  is  never  to  economise  in  the  matter  of  cabs, 
porters,  district  messengers  and  the  like,  but  to  save  all 
one’s  energy  for  the  actual  work  of  the  picture-taking. 

A  great  advantage  may  be  gained  by 
A^™tage  the  substitution  of  cut  films  for  plates, 
o  i  ms  rpjie  weight  of  these  films  is  practically 
nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  glass  plates,  and  the 
danger  of  breakage  is  entirely  eliminated.  The  films 
may  be  developed  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  plates, 
and,  except  for  a  certain  tendency  toward  curling,  they 
are  quite  as  satisfactory.  They  may  be  loaded  either 
in  film-holders  made  especially  for  the  purpose  or  in 
aluminum  film-sheaths  that  are  slipped  into  the  ordinary 
plate-holders.  The  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more 
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satisfactory  method,  as  film-holders  rarely  prove  entirely 
reliable.  They  are  usually  made  with  a  sort  of  groove 
into  which  the  film  slips,  the  loose  end  being  held 
down  by  a  slide  which  is  pulled  forward  over  the  film; 
but  this  slide  is  apt  to  fall  back  at  any  jarring  of  the 
camera  and  the  film  curls  forward  out  of  place.  The 
aluminum  sheaths  containing  the  cut  films  are  placed  in 
the  plate-holders  just  as  plates  would  be,  and  if  the 
films  are  cut  by  the  manufacturer  exactly  true  in  size, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  loading  them.  Owing  to  their 
lightness  and  compactness  extra  packages  of  films  may 
be  carried  about  without  inconvenience,  for  even  in 
the  ordinary  house  there  is  always  some  room  or  closet 
that  may  be  converted  into  a  dark-room,  temporarily, 
and  fresh  films  substituted  for  those  that  have  been 
used.  This  is  a  special  advantage  when  appointments 
at  a  distance  are  made,  as  a  number  may  be  combined 
to  advantage. 

When  the  photographer  is  ready  to 
Forethought  begin  work  he  should,  before  setting  up 
his  camera,  consider  carefully  what  sort 
of  result  he  has  in  view.  If  what  he  wishes  is  primarily 
a  pictorial  composition,  and  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  friends  or  professional  models  to  pose  for  him,  he 
need  consider  the  figures  only  as  part  of  the  picture, 
and  devote  his  whole  attention  to  an  interesting  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  material  at  hand.  But  if  he  is  endeavoring, 
— whether  as  amateur  or  professional, —  to  produce  a 
portrait  that,  no  matter  how  artistic  he  may  be  skilful 
enough  to  make  it,  is  nevertheless  of  value  first  of  all 
because  it  is  indeed  a  portrait,  the  matter  assumes  a  very 
different  aspect.  Instead  of  trying  to  bring  the  figure 
into  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  the  whole  endeavor 
must  be  to  choose  a  background  that  will  not  only  har¬ 
monise  with  the  figure  but  that  will  be  subordinated  to 
it  in  interest.  Any  obtrusiveness  in  the  accessories  or 
anything  out  of  keeping  with  the  type  of  the  subject 
must  be  done  away  with,  and  the  photographer  no  less 
than  the  painter  must  prove  himself  a  reader  of  character. 

Moreover,  all  his  decisions  must  be  made  with  the 
utmost  speed  so  as  not  to  tire  out  his  clients  with  too 
long  waiting  ;  or  otherwise,  no  matter  how  patient  and 
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considerate  his  models  may  be,  the  pictures  will  be 
spiritless.  No  matter  how  uncertain  the  photographer 
may  be  as  to  his  line  of  action,  he  needs  to  train  himself 
to  appear  outwardly  at  ease,  for  any  faltering,  any  grop- 
mg  or  indecision  will  reflect  itself  unfailingly  upon  the 
countenance  of  his  subjects.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  most  serious  study  should  not  be  given  to  the  work, 
but  merely  that  such  study  should  precede  any  attempt 
for  a  time  to  produce  successful  results,  just  as  an  art 
student  would  expect  to  devote  himself  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  period  to  making  sketches  that  would  probably  be 
destroyed  without  being  shown  to  any  one.  The  begin¬ 
ner  is  often  advised  to  omit  the  plates  and  to  confine 
himself  merely  to  the  composing  of  his  pictures  upon 
the  ground-glass,  but  the  exposure  and  development  are 
so  integral  a  part  of  the  picture  that  it  is  better  to  gain 
experience  in  all  parts  of  the  work  each  time.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  beginner  can  really 
rectify  his  errors,  for  mistakes  that  are  so  glaringly 
apparent  after  the  development  of  the  plate  are  apt  to 
pass  unnoticed  on  the  ground-glass. 

If  he  can  afford  the  services  of  profes- 
Experimental  sionaj  mo<jeis  he  will  find  it  a  great  help, 
w°rk  ^ltb  as  they  have  been  trained  to  pose  for  a 
Models  |ong  tjme  without  weariness  and  with¬ 
out  distracting  the  attention  of  the  photographer  by 
conversation.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  press  into  ser¬ 
vice  some  friend  that  will  be  content  to  pose  without 
insisting  on  seeing  the  results,  if  indeed  such  an  indi¬ 
vidual  can  be  found.  ,  , 

The  choice  of  the  background,  which 
The  .  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  must  be  to 
Background  a  great  extent  determined  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  light  and  its  consequent  effect  upon  the  face 
of  the  subject.  The  rules  that  declare  that  the  sun 
should  always  be  at  the  back  of  the  photographer  may 
be  entirely  disregarded,  for  the  implicit  confidence  place 
by  the  amateur  in  these  directions  has  beep  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  well-known  snap-shot  with  its  chalk 
and  soot  effects  of  chiaroscuro,  the  face  of  its  victim  be¬ 
ing  invariably  screwed  up  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  shine 
directly  into  his  eyes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the 
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other  extreme  and  to  obtain  merely  a  fogged  plate  by 
pointing  exactly  at  the  light ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
unless  the  sun  is  very  low  in  the  heavens,  the  photog 
rapher  may  work  in  almost  any  direction  without 
danger  of  fogging  his  plate. 

As  to  the  silhouetted  effect  so  well  known  to  any  one 
who  in  an  ordinary  room  has  seated  his  model  before  a 
window  and  photographed  directly  against  the  light, 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  this  occurring  out-of-doors 
by  reason  of  the  amount  of  light  diffused  all  around. 
Indeed,  in  dealing  with  people  that  have  fair  hair  and 
blue  or  gray  eyes,  almost  the  only  way  to  render  the 
color  effects  correctly  is  to  have  the  light  come  from 
approximately  above  and  behind  them,  lighting  the 
hair  and  casting  the  eyes  into  shadow .  Even  in  the 
late  afternoon,  by  keeping  the  tripod  high  enough  to 
avoid  tilting  the  camera  upward  we  may  obtain  almost 

any  effect  desired.  . 

The  actual  selection  of  the  lighting 
Lighting  the  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  careful 
Subject  studying  upon  the  ground-glass  of  the 
variations  at  one’s  command.  Each  face  requires,  of 
course,  individual  treatment,  and  it  is  almost  useless  to 
arrive  at  any  arbitrary  conclusion  beforehand.  In  a 
studio  any  number  of  changes  may  be  made  in  the 
lighting  by  means  of  raising  and  lowering  curtains,  of 
introducing  thin  shades  to  soften  the  effect,  of  illumi¬ 
nating  shadows  by  means  of  reflectors,  etc.  All  this  is 
manifestly  impossible  out-of-doors,  but  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  an  advantage  is  not  gained  by  the 
enforced  freedom  from  the  frequent  artificiality  of  ma¬ 
nipulated  lightings  and  the  consequent  adoption  of  more 
broadly  conceived  and  naturalistic  effects.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  one  cannot  alter  the  light  to  suit  the  subject,  the 
only  way  of  achieving  a  harmonious  picture  is  mani¬ 
festly  for  the  photographer  to  ask  his  clients  to  move 
about  until  he  is  satisfied  with  the  result.  Moreover, 
the  background  also  being  of  necessity  stationary,  the 
photographer  must  always  include  it  in  his  observations 
at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  lighting.  This  may 
seem  more  difficult  than  is  really  the  case  ;  for  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  select  whatever  spot  would  seem  to  lend 
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itself  to  the  most  attractive  composition  and  then,  after 
posing  the  person  there,  to  consider  its  suitability  for 
the  purpose,  taking  everything  into  consideration  :  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  chance  suggestions  for  the 
lighting  of  which  the  photographer  may  avail  himself  in 
this  way  are  more  original  and  more  pleasing  than 
would  be  the  perhaps  more  hackneyed  arrangement 
studied  out  beforehand. 

If  the  lighting  does  not  seem  suited  to  the  person  it 
may  often  be  rendered  so  by  slight  changes  of  position 
on  his  part ;  but,  while  the  photographer  may  and  indeed 
often  must  ask  his  clients  to  move  or  turn  about,  he 
should  always  refrain  from  making  any  suggestions  as 
to  the  actual  pose,  as  nearly  always  that  would  preclude 
any  success  in  obtaining  a  natural  or  characteristic  like¬ 
ness.  All  that  the  photographer  can  do  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  is  to  take  advantage  of  what  circumstances  may 
throw  in  his  way,  and  while  his  attention  may  seemingly 
be  confined  to  setting  up  his  camera  and  selecting  a 
background,  he  should  always  be  on  the  alert  to  fix  in 
his  memory  anything  in  the  way  of  a  chance  attitude,  a 
turn  of  the  head,  a  position  of  the  hands,  that  would 
seem  to  him  just  what  would  be  desirable  in  his  picture. 
Having  once  remembered  this  the  photographer  may,  if 
he  thinks  best,  try  to  get  the  same  position  resumed 
just  before  the  taking  of  the  picture,  or  if  he  is  tactful 
he  may  be  able  to  bring  it  about  in  other  ways ;  for 
while  some  few  specially  favored  people  may  be  able  to 
pose  without  self-consciousness,  in  the  case  of  the  great 
majority  the  chief  thing  is  to  try  to  divert  their  attention 
from  themselves  in  any  way  possible.  The  sense  of 
freedom  in  the  open  air  and  the  novelty  of  portraiture 
under  such  conditions  is  in  itself  a  help  to  this  end,  for 
in  this  day  of  universal  cameras  nearly  every  one  has  had 
some  experience  in  photography  even  if  only  in  snap¬ 
shots  and  has  questions  to  ask  as  to  the  photographer’s 
methods.  Indeed  the  amateur  usually  sees  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  take  up  this  work,  for  while  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  studio  puts  the  usual  portraiture 
out  of  his  reach,  outdoor  work,  with  the  somewhat 
deceptive  simplicity  of  its  methods,  seems  to  bring  the 
craft  within  the  grasp  of  any  one. 
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The  lighting  that  is  perhaps  both  the 
The  Line  oi  eas;est  to  manage  and  for  that  reason 
also  the  one  most  in  use  is  where  the 
chief  illumination  comes  from  one  side. 
The  modeling  of  the  features  is  thus  accentuated  and 
the  whole  face  thrown  more  in  relief  than  when  the  light 
comes  from  in  front  or  behind.  To  the  more  artistic 
workers,  however,  too  great  relief  in  a  photograph  is 
always  to  be  deprecated,  and  the  somewhat  stereoscopic 
effect  achieved  by  some  of  what  were  thought  to  be  the 
masterpieces  of  by-gone  days  is  now  considered  most 
unpleasant  and  to  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

The  lack  of  density  and  consequent  contrast  in  the 
plates  of  the  modern  school,  however,  compared  with 
what  used  to  be  considered  necessary,  is  in  itself  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  this,  and  more  vigorous  contrasts  may  be 
used  in  the  lighting  than  would  be  desirable  were  the 
development  carried  on  by  the  old-time  methods.  For 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  length  of  the  expo¬ 
sure  and  the  manner  of  development  the  photographer 
may  to  a  great  extent  control  the  lighting,  and  either 
accentuate  its  advantages  or  minimize  its  defects.  By 
lengthening  the  exposure  or  by  softening  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  keeping  the  plate  quite  thin,  the  hardest  shad¬ 
ows  may  usually  be  rendered  soft  and  harmonious. 
Conversely,  while  the  camera  may  be  pointed  so  nearly 
toward  the  sun  as  to  blur  even  the  image  on  the  ground- 
glass,  still  by  careful  development  the  face  may  be  kept 
free  from  fog  and  the  features  brought  out  with  com¬ 
parative  distinctness. 

The  most  difficult  thing,  perhaps,  in 
Sunny  Days  tjie  lighting  of  an  outdoor  portrait  is  to 
Other^Days  ma^e  sure  that  the  eyes  are  protected 
from  any  glare.  In  the  springtime  espe¬ 
cially,  when  there  is  little  foliage  and  yet  when  the  sun 
is  extremely  brilliant,  the  greatest  care  must  be  observed 
in  this  regard,  and  if  any  strain  on  the  eyes  is  noticed 
the  posing  should  be  done  in  the  shadow  of  the  house 
or  of  a  tree,  on  a  porch  or  under  a  porte-cochere.  A  gray 
day  is  really  the  easiest  time  to  work,  for  almost  any  back¬ 
ground  may  then  be  utilised  and  the  plate  is  usually 
sufficiently  under-exposed  to  save  it  from  flatness.  The 
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shadows  cast  on  a  sunny  day,  however,  are  often  so 
beautiful  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  extra  trouble  to  include  them  in  the  picture.  The 
most  irritating  weather  to  work  in  is  when  the  day  is 
apparently  clear  but  when  the  clouds  are  continually 
drifting  over  the  surface  of  the  sun,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  make  one’s  calculations  with  any  certainty. 

A  very  common  fault  of  the  amateur 
Composition  -n  arranging  his  composition  is  to 
and  the  Figure  majce  tjje  figure  entirely  too  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  size  of  the  plate,  rendering  it  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  giving  it  almost  the  effect  of  an  accessory  in 
the  landscape.  If  he  would  not  trust  to  his  eyes  alone, 
but  would  always  do  his  composing  upon  the  ground- 
glass,  he  would  more  often  avoid  this  error  ;  for  it  is 
due  undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  in  real  life  the  eye 
unconsciously  focuses  upon  the  figure,  gaining  merely 
an  impression  of  the  surroundings,  and  the  effect  is  very 
different  where  the  whole  scene  is  brought  in  miniature 
down  to  a  universal  focus  on  the  plate. 

But  while  the  figure  should  of  course  appear  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  picture,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  interest  upon  it, 
to  throw  the  background  entirely  out  of  focus.  If  the 
figure  is  made  of  at  least  a  fair  size  in  comparison  with 
the  area  of  the  plate,  the  background  and  general  sur¬ 
roundings  may  be  brought  forward  with  perfect  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  indeed  lend  interest  to  the  figure  raffier 
than  detract  from  it.  In  this  respect  the  photographer 
should  study  carefully  the  work  of  the  best  painters 
and,  in  arranging  his  compositions,  try  to  imagine  that 
he  was  sketching  them  in  upon  a  canvas. 

Just  as  the  painter,  too,  finds  the  proper 

The  Picture  preserving  of  the  various  planes  in  his 
Planes  p;cture  one  of  the  most  difficult  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  work,  so  does 
the  photographer  find  the  focusing  of  the  lens,  for  upon 
this  depends  much  of  the  quality  of  the  picture. 
Each  man’s  methods  are  of  course  entirely  distinct  and 
do  much  to  lend  individuality  to  his  work,  the  results 
ranging  from  the  so-called  fuzzygraph  of  the  impres¬ 
sionist,  where  if  even  one  spot  in  the  picture  is  distinct 
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the  remainder  is  merely  a  blur,  up  to  the  class  of  work 
generally  known  as  commercial,  where  the  shape  of 
each  leaf  on  the  tree  may  be  distinguished  and  where, 
as  the  photographer  proudly  tells  you,  much  may  be  seen 
that  could  not  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye.  Either 
of  these  results  is,  perhaps,  easier  to  obtain  than  when 
one  desires  to  focus  so  that  both  the  figure,  which  may 
be  directly  in  the  foreground,  and  the  background,  per¬ 
haps  yards  away,  may  both  be  fairly  distinct,  and  yet 
where  the  focus  shall  be  so  diffused  as  to  create  a  sense 
of  atmosphere. 

In  outdoor  work  some  stopping  down 
J*h  sSC  t*ie  ^ens  ’s  nearly  always  necessary 

°  t  e  to^  unless  the  person  should  happen  to  be 
placed  against  a  wall  or  some  such  flat  surface  or  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  the  only  available  background  is  so  objec¬ 
tionable  as  to  make  it  better  to  focus  on  the  figure  and 
leave  the  rest  as  an  indistinguishable  mass.  With  this 
stopping  down,  however,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  create  an  unpleasant  sharpness.  If  the 
figure  is  in  the  foreground,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
best  way  is  to  focus  on  the  plane  that  would  be  perhaps 
one-third  of  the  distance  between  the  figure  and  the 
farthest  point  of  the  background  that  he  wishes  to  in¬ 
clude;  then,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  to  begin 
with  the  smallest  stop  so  that  he  may  see  just  what  he 
wishes  to  include  in  the  picture  and  gradually  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  aperture  until  he  has  reached  the 
largest  stop  he  can  possibly  get  on  with.  If  the  figure 
then  looks  too  sharp  he  must  throw  the  focus  a  little 
farther  back,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all  outdoor 
portraits  are  made  from  standing  figures,  and  the  slight 
swaying  back  and  forth  which  is  sure  to  occur  helps  to 
diffuse  the  focus. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  for  always  having  the 
figures  standing  except  that  it  seems  the  most  natural 
position  as  a  rule  out-of-doors,  for  there  is  rarely  a  suit¬ 
able  place  where  they  may  be  seated.  Sometimes  one 
may  use  the  ground,  or  something  that  happens  to  be 
around,  like  a  rustic  bench  or  a  fallen  tree  trunk,  but 
nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  artistic  effect  than  to 
bring  out-of-doors  for  the  occasion  a  chair  or  other 
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piece  of  furniture  that  manifestly  belongs  in  the  house. 
Moreover,  though  there  is  a  sort  of  convention  among 
portrait  photographers  to  have  the  person  seated  even 
when  only  the  head  and  shoulders  are  meant  to  show, 
the  lines  are  nearly  always  better  in  a  standing  position 
and  the  comparatively  short  exposures  necessary  out-of- 
doors  make  it  possible  for  the  photographer  to  avail 

himself  of  this.  . 

When  one  comes  to  the  question  of 
The  Problem  exposure)  the  safest  rule  is,  never  to  un- 
of  Exposure  der_expose  if  possible.  An  over-exposed 
plate  can  be  developed  with  half  the  trouble  of  one  that 
has  not  had  sufficient  time,  and  it  will  yield  uniformly 
better  results.  In  figure-work  of  any  kind,  even  out- 
of-doors,  the  photographer  can  rarely  give  as  much 
time  to  a  plate  as  he  would  like,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  having  the  figures  free  from  movement.  The  best 
way  is  never  to  set  the  shutter  for  instantaneous  ex¬ 
posures,  but  to  hold  it  open  by  means  of  the  bulb  for 
as  long  as  possible,  relaxing  the  pressure  before  the 
movement  becomes  too  apparent.  Even  in  the  case  of 
children,  surprisingly  long  exposures  may  be  obtained 
in  this  way,  but  in  any  case  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk 
of  undertimed  or  spoiled  plates  rather  than  to  ruin  all 
chance  of  an  unconstrained  picture  by  bothering  the 
little  models  too  much.  Even  in  the  case  of  older 
people  the  knowledge  that  they  must  hold  themselves 
rigidly  still  for  any  length  of  time  is  apt  to  produce  a 
certain  stiffness  of  posture,  and  it  is  better  for  the  pho¬ 
tographer  to  treat  the  matter  of  keeping  still  with  ap- 
oarent  carelessness,  telling  his  clients  not  to  troub  e 
about  it  as  he  will  not  be  ready  to  take  the  picture  for 
some  time,  and  then  to  make  the  exposure,  if  possible, 
before  they  realize  what  he  is  about.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  people  cannot  be  allowed  to  saunter  away  aftei 
the  camera  has  been  set  up  and  focused,  but  if  they 
remain  approximately  on  the  same  spot  much  latituc  e 
of  movement  may  be  allowed  without  detriment  to  the 
picture,  and  indeed  to  a  certain  extent  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  where  likely  to  help. 

The  photographer  while  looking  through  his  ground- 
glass  should  fix  in  his  mind  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
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completed  picture,  and  he  should  open  the  shutter  only 
at  the  moment  when  everything  seems  right.  In  the 
case  of  children  almost  the  only  way  is  to  try  to  occupy 
their  attention  with  something  for  the  moment,  even  if 
it  is  only  plucking  a  flower,  or  pulling  one  to  pieces, — 
the  latter  task,  by  the  way,  having  been  found  to  exert 
an  almost  invariable  fascination  over  the  infant  mind. 
It  is  much  harder  to  photograph  children  at  play  out-of- 
doors  than  in  the  house,  for  the  reason  that  the  games  are 
apt  to  be  of  too  active  a  nature.  If  everything  else  fails 
one  can  always  have  recourse  to  telling  them  stories,  and 
if  the  services  of  the  mother  or  nurse  can  be  impressed 
at  this  point  so  much  the  better  for  the  long-suffering 
photographer,  who  must,  however  train  himself  at  all 
times  to  be  able  to  carry  on  seemingly  lucid  conversa¬ 
tions  with  his  clients,  while  his  whole  attention  is  in 
reality  strained  in  concentration  upon  the  taking  of  the 
picture.  For  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  with  many 
people,  whether  young  or  old,  the  only  way  to  prevent 
what  has  been  called  the  picture-look  from  coming  over 
their  countenances  is  to  try  to  engage  them  in  active 
conversation  throughout  the  entire  appointment.  The 
picture  can,  of  course,  be  taken  only  while  the  photog¬ 
rapher  himself  is  speaking,  so  the  best  way  is  for  him  to 
open  the  shutter  just  as  he  commences  a  sentence  and 
then  try  to  hold  the  attention  of  his  client  during  the 
exposure  without  giving  an  opportunity  for  reply.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  convenient  if  the  photographer 
could  be  accompanied  always  by  an  assistant,  who  could 
take  this  part  of  the  work  upon  himself  and  thus  leave 
the  photographer’s  mind  free  for  the  actual  picture-tak¬ 
ing ;  but  no  two  people,  unless  they  were  gifted  with 
clairvoyance,  could  work  together  in  such  a  manner. 

In  the  short  exposures  possible,  however,  out-of- 
doors  the  task  of  gaining  an  unstudied  pose  and  a  nat¬ 
ural  expression  is  greatly  simplified.,  Yet,  while  an 
instantaneous  exposure,  whether  in  the  house  or  out¬ 
side,  is  always  possible  and  may  even  in  the  majority  of 
cases  be  advisable,  still  the  photographer  should  realize 
that  this  is  merely  by  reason  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  and  he  should  always  strive  to  expose  the  plate  for 
just  as  long  as  circumstances  will  allow.  In  portrait 
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work  it  would  be  rare  indeed  that  his  plate  was  over¬ 
timed,  for  as  a  rule  the  negatives  of  almost  all  photog¬ 
raphers,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  are  sadly 
under-exposed  and  would  be  infinitely  more  artistic  had 
a  longer  time  been  given  them ;  or,  if  that  was  impos¬ 
sible,  had  they  been  developed  accordingly. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  rules  for  the  actual  length 
of  the  exposure,  as  this  would  vary  indefinitely  according 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  lens  and  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  where  a  photographer  is 
used  to  considering  half  a  second,  perhaps,  as  the  cor¬ 
rect  time  for  the  exposure,  he  should  try  the  experiment 
of  giving  four  or  five  seconds  and  developing  the  plate  in 
just  the  solution  that  he  would  use  for  the  shorter  ex¬ 
posure.  Of  course  only  the  most  rapid  plates  should 
be  used  at  any  time. 

Orthochromatic  plates  or  films,  together  with  color 
screens  or  light  filters,  may  give  excellent  results  for 
landscape  work,  but  they  are  manifestly  impracticable  for 
portraiture,  owing  to  the  increased  exposure  demanded 
by  them.  It  is  an  open  question,  moreover,  whether 
the  few  experiments  already  made  in  this  direction  have 
not  seemed  to  show  that  approximately  the  same 
correctness  of  values  may  be  preserved  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  plates  provided  that  the  exposure  is  very 
considerably  lengthened. 

Where,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 

Developing  gjve  ag  jong  a  time  as  one  WOuld  wish, 
the  Plates  anj  portraiture  this  is  usually  the  case, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  try  to  force  the  plate,  as  it  were, 
in  the  development.  It  is  far  too  commonly  the  case, 
with  professionals  as  well  as  with  amateurs,  for  the 
photographer  to  fancy  his  task  completed  with  the 
closing  of  the  shutter,  and  to  turn  over  to  some  one  else 
the  ta^k  of  the  development  and  the  printing.  _  In  the 
creation  of  a  photograph,  however,  each  successive  step 
is  as  important  as  those  which  have  preceded  it  and, 
unless  the  same  person  carries  the  whole  work  through 
to  its  very  completion,  nothing  but  a  mechanical  result 
need  be  expected.  Even  those  amateurs  who  do  their 
own  printing  often  give  their  plates  or  films  out  to  be 
developed  j  not  so  much  that  they  mind  the  work  in 
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volved  as  that  they  think  the  results  will  be  better. 
They  may  be  better  technically,  it  is  true,  though  this 
is  not  always  the  case,  as  the  work  is  usually  given  to 
any  local  photographer  or  to  whichever  one  underbids 
his  competitors  and  slaves  all  day  long  at  starvation 
prices;  but  even  if  the  development  were  carried  on  by 
the  most  skilful  person  to  be  found  the  result  would 
probably  be  no  more  artistic.  The  carrying  out  of  any 
work  of  art  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  one  that 
conceived  it  and  that  saw  the  finished  picture  in  his 
mind’s  eye  clearly  from  the  start.  No  matter  how  well 
the  work  might  be  done  by  another,  the  result  would  be 
much  as  if  two  painters  combined  on  a  picture,  the 
one  whose  strong  point  was  draftsmanship,^  sketch¬ 
ing  it  in,  and  the  other,  who  might  be  better  in  color, 

laying  on  the  paint. 

The  particular  developing  agent  to  be 
The  used  is  all  a  matter  of  individual  choice, 
Developer  SQme  photographers  advocating  one  and 
some  another.  In  the  examples  reproduced  with  this  mon¬ 
ograph  metol  happened  to  be  used,  it  having  been  adopted 
in  the  first  instance  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  under-exposed  plates,  and  adhered  to 
because  it  was  found  just  as  satisfactory  as  anything 
else.  The  main  thing  is  to  stick  to  one  developer 
and  learn  its  special  mode  of  treatment  ;  for  when  each 
set  of  plates  is  exposed  under  totally  different  conditions, 
as  is  the  case  with  any  photographer  who  does  not  use  a 
studio,  the  testing  of  a  developer  is  very  difficult.  Metol, 
however,  keeps  well  if  made  up  according  to  the  two- 
solution  formula  that  comes  with  the  bottle  ;  it  is  clean, 
never  staining  the  fingers  unless  any  remains  of  an 
intensifier  be  left  on  the  hands  ;  and  the  irritation  or 
poisoning  of  the  skin  complained  of  by  some  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  tested  individ¬ 
ually,  the  writer  never  having  experienced  anything  of 
the  kind.  Metol,  too,  is  supposed  to  tend  in  its  effects 
toward  flatness  and  lack  of  density  and,  as  the  main  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  under-exposed  plates  is  to  keep  the  high 
lights  from  getting  too  dense  while  trying  to  bring  up 
the  shadows,  any  softening  of  the  negative  is  in  that  case 
to  be  welcomed. 
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If  a  plate  seems  to  be  flat  and  lifeless,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  developer  until  it  gets  some¬ 
what  denser  than  one  ordinarily  would  wish,  while  if 
the  contrasts  are  too  great  the  result  may  nevertheless 
be  rendered  harmonious  by  keeping  the  plate  very  thin. 
The  quality  desirable  in  a  negative  depends,  of  course, 
entirely  upon  the  individual  preference  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  must  also  always  consider  the  character  of 
the  paper  he  would  like  to  use  it  upon,  as  each  make 
requires  a  very  different  type  of  negative.  In  general, 
however,  as  has  been  said,  a  thinner  negative  is  used  by 
the  best  workers  nowadays  than  was  formerly  the  cus¬ 
tom.  The  speed  with  which  metol  works,  the  whole 
image  flashing  up  in  the  time  usually  required  in  other 
developers  for  the  high  lights  alone  to  appear,  is  a  great 
saving  of  time  to  the  expert,  but  the  beginner  may  find 
it  hard  to  adjust  his  actions  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
A  little  experience  will  soon  remedy  this,  and  if  he 
begins  with  metol  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  he  will 
not  fear  the  fogging  of  the  plate  as  he  would  if  accus¬ 
tomed  to  other  developers. 

The  solutions  may  be  modified  for 
Modification  under  or  over  exposures,  according  to 
the  usual  directions  on  the  subject,  but 
in  addition  to  this  an  aid  which  is  not  so  well  known  is 
that  which  may  be  afforded  by  the  temperature  of  both 
the  plates  and  the  solutions.  All  the  directions  say 
merely  to  store  plates  in  a  cold  place,  but,  if  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  under  exposure,  the  plate  should  be 
thoroughly  warmed  before  its  development  is  attempted. 
This  may  be  done  by  putting  them  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  as  in  front  of  a  register  or  steam-heater, 
to  thaw  them  out,  as  it  were,  before  beginning  to  de¬ 
velop  them.  It  is  known  of  course  that  two  warm  a 
developer  will  cause  flatness  in  the  negative  and  also 
that  most  of  the  rules  advise  the  photographer  to  try 
to  preserve  his  trays  and  solutions  at  an  equable  tem¬ 
perature,  by  warming  them  in  the  winter  and  icing 
them  in  the  summer,  still,  that  is  about  as  far  as  the 
information  goes,  and  very  few  operators  realize  that 
they  may  by  this  method  overcome  deficiencies  in  the 
exposure, 
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The  temperature  may  be  made  to  play 

.  The  ,  a  very  important  part  in  the  work,  so 

Influence  of  ,  ^  f.  .  ,  j  1  * 

Tpmnpraturp  much  so  that  an  under-exposed  plate 

X  ciiiUCiaiui  c  .  ii*  ill* 

may  be  placed  in  a  normal  developing 
solution  and  allowed  to  progress  without  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  developer  except  that  of  first  thoroughly 
warming  both  tray  and  solution.  The  temperature  can 
really  be  raised  to  a  surprising  degree  without  having 
the  film  melt,  but  still  one  must  apply  what  has  been 
termed  the  hot-water  treatment  with  some  little  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  beginner  would  do  well  to  try  it  for  him¬ 
self  on  an  unexposed  plate  before  experimenting  with 
it  on  some  cherished  subject.  As  the  solution  is  con¬ 
stantly  cooling  unless  the  dark-room  is  made  unbearably 
hot  to  work  in,  one  cannot  test  the  temperature  with  a 
thermometer  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the 
easiest  way  is  to  judge  it  entirely  by  how  it  feels  to  the 
touch.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  use  it  when  it  feels  about 
tepid,  even  to  a  finger  protected  by  a  rubber  glove. 

There  seems  to  be  little  danger  of  the  warmth  fogging 
the  plate  ;  indeed,  the  writer  has  never  known  it  to  hap¬ 
pen  except  when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  up 
an  under-exposure  by  soaking  the  negative  in  warm 
water,  to  try  to  bring  out  the  details  before  transferring 
it  to  the  developer  in  order  to  build  up  the  density,  but, 
though  the  warmth  may  have  increased  the  tendency  of 
the  plate  to  fog,  this  is  wont  to  occur  when  any  sudden 
change  is  made  in  the  developing  solutions.  If  the 
temperature  is  too  great  the  photographer  will  speedily 
discover  it  by  seeing  the  film  dissolve  away  before  his 
eyes;  but,  if  this  should  seem  imminent,  through  the 
slightest  streaking  of  the  negative  being  observable,  he 
must,  of  course,  take  it  at  once  from  the  tray  and  plunge 
it  into  the  fixing-solution  ;  and,  needless  to  say,  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  let  his  developer  be  so  hot  again. 

As  the  heating  of  the  solutions  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  the  easiest  way  is  to  keep  a  kettle  of  very 
hot  water  at  hand  and  in  diluting  the  developer  to  its 
proper  strength  to  add  hot  water  instead  of  cold,  or  at 
least  as  much  of  the  hot  water  as  is  needed.  If  the  trays 
and  graduates  are  heated  by  pouring  the  hot  water  into 
them  they  will  usually  retain  the  warmth  for  some  time, 
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though  this  should  be  repeated  whenever  they  grow  too 
cold  again.  When  the  developer  cools  and  it  is  unde¬ 
sirable  to  add  more  water  it  may  be  heated  by  pouring 
it  back  and  forth  between  hot  graduates,  though  a  very 
little  of  the  boiling  water  will  usually  be  of  sufficient 
effect  and  the  dilution  of  the  developer  hardly  noticed. 

No  special  care  need  be  taken  in  the 
Fixing  fixing  and  hardening  of  the  plates, 
though  it  is  just  as  well  always  to  use 
either  fresh  hypo  or  an  acid  fixing  bath.  The  former  is 
perhaps  the  less  trouble,  as,  unless  the  acid  bath  is 
changed  frequently,  it  is  apt  to  leave  an  iridescent 
deposit  upon  the  plates,  and  the  fresh  hypo  solution  is 
always  so  cold  as  to  harden  the  film  immediately. 

If  films  have  been  used  instead  of 
After-treatment  p]a^es>  they  must  be  soaked  in  a  weak 
of  Films  soiution  of  glycerine  and  water  after  they 
have  been  fixed  and  washed,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  curling.  The  exact  proportion  of  glycerine  is 
difficult  to  determine,  for  the  reason  that  on  damp  days 
the  moisture  in  the  air  seems  to  affect  the  film  and,  if 
the  same  amount  of  glycerine  is  used  as  on  dry  days, 
the  gelatine  will  remain  sticky  even  when  dried  over 
night.  About  eight  ounces  of  water  to  one  of  glycerine 
is  a  good  proportion,  and  if  the  films  are  pinned  up  to 
dry  by  the  four  corners  this  will  lessen  their  tendency 
to  curl.  Or  they  may  be  left  to  dry  in  the  aluminum 
sheaths  in  which  it  is  usually  convenient  to  fix  and  wash 
them,  and  if  they  have  been  well  soaked  in  the  glycerine 
solution  they  will  rarely  curl  forward.  Manufacturers 
are  now  experimenting  with  films  that  are  warranted 
not  to  curl,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory  for  portrait- 
work,  as  they  are  too  thin  to  be  retouched  easily.  In 
any  case,  they  are  at  present  made  only  in  small  sizes. 

The  printing,  which  is  the  final  step 
Printing  in  the  proceedings,  is  nearly  always  in 
the  case  of  outdoor  portraits  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  the  photographer.  The  beauty  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  effects  and  the  delicacy  of  the  gradations  result¬ 
ing  from  the  extreme  diffusion  of  the  light  possible  only 
out  of  doors  are  not  always  suspected  even  from  a 
study  of  the  plate,  and  to  the  photographer  accustomed 
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to  the  concentrated  and  unnatural  /  powerful  light  of 
a  studio  they  come  as  something  little  short  of  a  reve¬ 
lation.  To  bring  them  out  in  the  print  in  all  their  love¬ 
liness  is  a  task  calling  for  the  utmost  nicety  of  judgment 
for  it  is  rare  that  any  one  make  or  quality  of  paper  will 
be  suited  to  all  negatives.  The  choice  of  the  particular 
paper  and  the  best  method  of  printing  and  developing 
it  is  of  as  much  importance  in  the  picture  -  making  as 
any  other  part  of  the  work  and  can  be  no  more  safely 
intrusted  to  any  one  else.  So  much,  indeed,  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  any  photograph  depends  upon  the  wav  it  is 
printed  and  so  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  remedy¬ 
ing  defects  in  the  negative  by  skill  in  the  printing,  that 
one  may,  without  exaggeration,  say  that  the  surest  way 
of  ruining  all  artistic  value  in  a  photograph  is  to  allow 
the  prints  to  be  made  by  an  outsider.  Just  as  in  the 
developing,  no  matter  how  much  more  experience  an¬ 
other  might  have,  and  no  matter  how  much  better  tech¬ 
nically  the  results  might  be,  they  would  be  certain, 
artistically,  to  be  worse  than  if  the  same  person  carried 
on  the  work  throughout.  In  printing  too,  of  all  things, 
one  could  never  explain  to  another  just  what  was 
wanted,  for  the  reason  that,  unless  the  photographer  actu- 
ually  experimented  for  himself,  he  never  could  tell  just 
what  he  could  get  out  of  the  negative.  Indeed,  it  hap¬ 
pens  sometimes  that  in  printing  from  a  plate  that  has  not 
been  used  for  some  time,  he  gets,  under  fresh  conditions 
and  with  a  fresh  inspiration  at  the  moment,  results  so  far 
superior  to  the  earlier  ones  that  he  only  wishes  he  could 
get  hold  of  the  old  prints  and  substitute  the  new  ex¬ 
amples  for  them.  Conversely,  he  can  rarely  repeat  ex¬ 
actly  a  print  that  he  has  made  unless  they  are  all  done 
at  approximately  the  same  time  and  developed  one  after 
the  other.  Everything  makes  so  much  difference,  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  strength  of  the  sun¬ 
light,  the  temperature  of  the  day  and  also  of  the  devel¬ 
oping  solution,  the  number  of  times  the  same  solution 
has  been  used,  even  the  quality  of  the  emulsion  on  the 
paper,  no  matter  how  uniformly  it  is  supposed  to  run 
all  these  cause  infinite  variations  in  the  print,  as  do  also 
numerous  other  conditions  at  the  moment,  chief  among 
them  being  the  mental  attitude  of  the  photographer.  So 
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well  is  this  understood  among  the  more  artistic  workers 
that  often  one  pet  print  which  they  know  they  can 
never  hope  to  reproduce  is  cherished  with  even  more 
care  than  the  negative  from  which  it  has  been  made. 

The  fortunate  photographer  is  he  who  has  time  to 
experiment  with  one  negative  in  different  ways  of 
printing  until  he  has  assured  himself  that  he  has  obtained 
from  it  the  best  results,  comparatively  speaking,  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Certain  modes  of  treatment  that  have 
proved  successful  with  other  negatives  of  seemingly  the 
same  order  may  for  no  reason  that  he  can  assign  be 
ruinous  with  this  one  ;  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  keep  on 
trying  either  until  he  exhausts  all  that  he  can  think  of  at 
the  time  and  must,  if  he  be  a  professional,  fall  back  on  the 
best  that  he  has  made,  or  until  he  by  accident,  as  it  were, 
makes  a  print  that  he  feels  instinctively  to  be  that  for 
which  he  has  been  looking.  To  call  its  creation  an  ac¬ 
cident,  however,  is  in  reality  somewhat  a  figure  of 
speech.  For  though  in  photography,  of  all  things,  it  is 
the  unexpected  that  often  happens,  the  insight  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  lead  the  artist  to  take  advantage  of  the 
accidents  that  fall  in  his  way  are  in  themselves  quali¬ 
ties  of  no  mean  order. 

Let  no  one  start  out  pinning  his  hopes  of  success 
upon  accidents,  for  nothing  could  be  more  deluding. 
The  apparent  ease  and  spontaneity  that  characterise 
any  successful  picture  are  in  themselves  an  example  of 
the  art  that  conceals  art.  If  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
is  filled  with  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  seeming 
inevitability  of  any  composition,  he  may  feel  reason¬ 
ably  sure  that  the  certainty  of  the  artist  in  its  produc¬ 
tion  was  due  far  less  to  the  accident  of  the  moment 
than  to  arduous  labor  put  into  the  picture  by  him  in 
the  attempt  to  conceal  the  mechanism.  Nor  need 
genius  nor  even  talent  be  held  alone  accountable  for 
the  superiority  of  certain  photographs  over  their  fellows. 
If  Goethe’s  description  of  genius  as  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains  be  considered  somewhat  too  sweeping, 
Edison’s  modification  of  the  definition  at  least  will  be 
found  to  be  pretty  nearly  correct.  “Genius,’’  he  says, 
“is  2  per  cent  genius  and  98  per  cent  hard  work.” 

Mathilde  Weil. 


JlSotes 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Camera  Club  will  hold  its  first 
annual  photographic  salon  at  its  rooms,  from  April  4 
to  9  next.  The  cooperation  of  all  pictorial  workers 
is  invited  and  will  be  welcomed.  Full  particulars, 
regulations,  etc.,  can  be  had  on  application  to  Secretary 
Charles  E.  Smith,  Akron,  Ohio. 

4 

The  subjoined  letter  and  circular,  relating  to  new 
regulations  affecting  the  photographic  exhibit  at  the 
forthcoming  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  are  self-explana¬ 
tory.  As  the  time  available  for  the  preparation  of  ex¬ 
hibits  is  now  very  short,  intending  exhibitors  should 
take  definite,  individual  action  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  is  regrettable  that  none  of  the  various 
photographic  societies  appealed  to  was  able  to  respond 
to  the  invitation  of  the  authorities. 

Editor:  The  Photo  -  Miniature,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Under  date  of  July  20,  1903,  invitations 
were  extended  by  this  department  to  seven  Photo¬ 
graphic  Societies  to  name  one  member  each  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  Committee  of  Review  and  Selection.  The  du¬ 
ties  contemplated  for  this  committee  were  to  examine 
and  grade  photographs  offered  for  exhibition. 

Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the  societies  have  failed 
to  respond  to  the  invitation  extended  to  them,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  change  the  programme,  and  new 
regulations  have  been  formulated,  a  copy  of  which  find 
enclosed  herewith. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  publicity  to  these 
regulations  in  the  interests  of  the  photographic  fraternity. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  OCKERSON, 
Chief,  Department  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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Circular  No.  9. 

Regulations  Governing  the  Admission  of  Photographs  as 
Exhibits  in  the  Universal  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
St.  Louis,  April  30  to  December  1,  1904. 

That  portion  of  circular  dated  July  29,  1903,  relating 
to  the  admission  of  photographs,  is  hereby  rescinded. 

The  following  information  is  submitted  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  photographers  who  contemplate  entering  photo¬ 
graphs  as  exhibits  in  the  Universal  Exposition  which 
opens  in  St.  Louis  April  30,  1904. 

First : — Applications  for  exhibit  space  should  be  made 
without  delay  on  forms  or  blanks  furnished  by  this 
office.  Full  information  should  be  given  as  to  the 
number,  character  and  size  of  pictures  to  be  submitted, 
together  with  a  sketch  showing  proposed  arrangement 
on  walls,  folding  screens,  or  in  albums. 

Second: — All  pictures  offered  must  be  mounted, 
matted  and  suitably  framed,  or  otherwise  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  for  ready  installation  in  the  space  devoted  to 
photographs,  the  owner  assuming  all  risk  and  expense 
of  shipments  to  and  from  the  Exposition,  as  well  as  the 
installation  and  care  of  same  while  on  exhibition. 

Third : — All  photographs  accepted  as  exhibits  will  be 
subject  to  review  by  an  International  Jury  of  Awards, 
composed  of  members  from  each  of  the  several  coun¬ 
tries  making  photographic  displays. 

Fourth:—  AH  photographs  should  be  shipped  so  as  to 
reach  the  Exposition  not  later  than  April  1,  1904. 
Shipping  labels  will  be  sent  to  accepted  exhibitors  on 
application  to  this  Department. 

The  railways  have  granted  free  return  of  goods  on 
payment  of  full  rate  to  the  Exposition,  provided  ship¬ 
ments  are  made  in  accordance  with  adopted  regulations. 

Fifth: — Freight  and  express  charges  and  all  charges 
appertaining  to  the  transportation  of  photographs,  must 
be  fully  prepaid  at  the  point  of  shipment,  and  the  goods 
delivered  at  the  Liberal  Arts  Palace  clear  of  all  charges 
of  every  description  incident  to  transportation. 

Sixth  : — Photographs  offered  as  exhibits  must  be  the 
individual  work  of  the  exhibitor  named  in  the  formal 
application  for  space. 
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Seventh:  —There  is  no  charge  for  exhibit  space,  and 
suitable  screen  walls  will  be  constructed  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  Palace  on  which  photographs  may  be  hung. 

Eighth  : — Special  adornment  of  space  or  extra  lighting 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  respective  exhibitors 

requiring  same.  .  ,  •  • 

Ninth  ■  —  General  Rules  governing  exhibits,  their  in¬ 
stallation,  the  system  of  awards,  shipping  regulations, 
etc.,  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  this  Depart- 

JOHN  A.  OCKERSON, 
Chief,  Department  of  Liberal  Arts. 

4 

So  many  anastigmats  have  been  introduced  during 
the  last  few  years  that  many  amateurs  fail  to  appreciate 
the  peculiar  advantages  justifying  the  appearance  of  the 
most  recent  objectives  of  this  class.  The  task  of  dis¬ 
crimination  is,  indeed,  not  an  easy  one,  and  often  noth¬ 
in^  short  of  a  series  of  practical  tests  in  the  camera  will 
tell  wherein  one  anastigmat  may  be  more  desirable  than 
another  of  the  same  class,  for  certain  purposes. 

This  practical  test  we  applied,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to 
the  new  Homocentric  lens  introduced  by  Messrs.  Ross, 
Limited,  of  London,  and  sold  in  this  country  by  the 
Rochester  Optical  Company.  The  special  purpose  we 
had  in  view  was  the  securing  of  negatives  on  3  A  x  4.  A 
plates,  with  critical  definition,  for  subsequent  enlarge¬ 
ment.  The  results  obtained  with  the  Homocentric  at 
f/8  exceeded  even  our  critical  expectation  and  clearly 
surpassed  results  secured  with  another  anastigmat  of 
identical  focal  length  and  intensity.  For  small  work 
intended  for  enlargement,  such  as  hand-camera  work 
in  general,  the  Homocentric  possesses  definite  advan¬ 
tages,  due,  apparently,  to  its  almost  perfect  correction 
and  the  elimination  of  secondary  spherical  aberration. 

A  second  and  more  exacting  test  was  secured  in  a 
negative  made  by  gaslight,  the  subject  being  a  room 
decorated  for  Christmas  festivities.  Here  the  object  in 
view  was  to  obtain  all  possible  detail  without  an  unduly 
prolonged  exposure.  With  a  Cramer  Trichromatic 
plate  (red  sensitive)  and  the  Homocentric  at  its  full 
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aperture,  f/6. 3,  an  excellent  negative  was  obtained  with 
one  hour  s  exposure.  A  second  plate,  exposed  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  working  at  // 8,  gave 
a  much  under-exposed  negative,  and  the  definition  fell 
away  rapidly  from  the  center  of  the  plate.  The  practi¬ 
cal  conclusion  here  is,  that  for  interiors,  either  daylight 
or  by  artificial  light,  the  Homocentric  ensures  perfect 
definition  at  its  full  aperture  and  effects  a  large  saving 
of  time  in  the  exposure. 

Few  men  in  eastern  photographic  circles  are  so  well 
known  or  so  warmly  admired  as  Mr.  John  Beeby,  for¬ 
merly  librarian  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  an  ama¬ 
teur  photographer  of  sturdy  type,  clever  in  technics  and 
well  able  to  hold  his  own  in  pictorial  work.  All  this 
is  of  interest  just  now  because  Mr.  Beeby  has  “pulled 
up  stakes  ”  and  gone  west,  to  locate  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  goes  accompanied  by  the  good-will  of  innumerable 
friends  who  will  miss  his  help  and  encouragement  in 
the  good  work. 

£ 

The  Daguerre  Photo  Club  at  the  Hague  intends  to 
hold  an  international  exhibition  of  artistic  photography 
during  the  summer  of  1904,  with  a  view  to  give  as 
completely  as  possible  a  review  of  modern  art  in 
photography. 

The  following  conditions  are  to  be  observed:  (1) 
The  photographs  must  be  original,  not  reproductions. 
(2)  They  have  to  be  framed.  (3)  Number,  size  and 
method  of  printing  optional.  (4)  On  the  back  of  each 
print  must  be  clearly  written  the  title  of  the  photograph, 
as  well  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  also 
the  method  of  printing  and  the  worth  of  the  print  as 
valued  by  the  sender  (with  regard  to  insurance).  (5) 
The  photographs  must  be  addressed,  carriage  paid,  to 
“  de  Regelings-commissie  von  den  Eersten  Internation- 
alen  Salon  von  Kunstfotografie,  Pulchri  Studio,” 
’s-Gravenhage.  To  be  duly  accepted  the  photographs 
must  reach  the  “  Regeling-commissie  ”  at  the  latest  on 
June  1,  1904.  (6)  Admittance  or  refusal  is  decided 
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by  a  jury  (excepting  invitation  exhibits)  composed  of 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Mesdag,  painter,  the  Hague;  Ign.  Bis- 
pinck,  president  of  the  Amst.  Photo  Club,  Amsterdam; 
Dr.  H.  Henneberg,  art  photographer,  Vienna  ;  F.  Mat- 
thies  Masuren,  painter,  Halle  a-Saale,  together  with 
representatives  of  France  and  England,  whose  names 
will  be  published  in  the  future.  Prints  not  accepted 
will  be  returned  to  the  sender  at  his  cost.  (7)  A  sou¬ 
venir  of  the  exhibition,  in  a  form  which  has  not  yet 
been  decided  upon,  will  be  presented  to  the  exhibitors. 
(8)  The  committee  is  not  responsible  for  loss  of,  or 
damage  to  the  exhibits  during  their  transport  to  and 
from  the  Hague.  (9)  The  exhibition  is  to  take  place 
from  June  12  to  July  24,  1904,  in  the  building  of 
“  Pulchri  Studio,”  Lange  Voorhout,  the  Hague.  (10) 
After  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  photographs  will 
be  returned  to  the  sender  with  the  greatest  possible 
diligence  and  at  his  cost.  For  further  particulars  apply 
to  the  secretary,  Conradkade  63,  the  Hague. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  amateur  photographers 
who  visit  St.  Louis  during  the  time  of  the  World’s  Fair 
to  call  at  the  club  rooms  of  the  Missouri  Amateur  Cam¬ 
era  Club,  at  No.  1  N.  Broadway,  where  the  rules  and 
regulations  covering  amateur  photography  at  the  World’s 
Fair  will  be  posted  as  issued.  It  is  hoped  that  the  club 
register  will  eventually  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
amateur  photographers  who  visit  the  Exposition.  The 
Missouri  Amateur  Camera  Club  holds  regular  monthly 
exhibitions  and  competitions  of  the  members’  work. 
The  December  competition  was  unusually  interesting 
and  instructive,  containing  many  examples  of  thoroughly 
good  work.  The  prizes  in  classes  A,  B  and  C  were 
awarded  respectively  to  Messrs.  C.  N.  Pickering,  F.  S. 
Ives  and  W.  A.  Billings. 

# 

In  a  recent  letter,  Rev.  F.  S.  Dobbins,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  tells  us  that  he  has  had  made  by  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Company,  an  interchangeable  cell  for  his 
telephoto  attachment  which  brings  the  negative  lens  one- 
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half  inch  nearer  the  positive  element,  thus  giving  a  far 
greater  magnification  than  that  obtained  with  the  normal 
attachment.  The  print  enclosed  with  Mr.  Dobbins’ 
letter  gives  ample  demonstration  of  this  magnification, 
which  should  be  useful  to  the  telephoto  photographer. 
The  magnification  in  the  print  before  us  is  twenty-four 
fold,  that  is,  the  area  is  576  times  that  obtained  with 
the  positive  only,  from  the  same  point. 

Referring  to  a  statement  in  the  Photo  Era  wheiein 
a  writer  claimed  that  the  results  obtained  in  portraiture 
with  the  telephoto  attachment  were  indistinguishable 
from  those  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  Mr.  Dobbins 
sends  us  two  prints  from  negatives  of  a  bust  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  one  made  with  the  telephoto  attachment  and  the 
other  made  with  an  ordinary  positive  lens,  in  which 
there  is  evident  a  remarkable  difference  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  relative  size  and  proportion  of  the  different 
features.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Dallmeyer  in  his 
standard  work  on  “  Telephotography,”  and  cannot 
seriously  be  controverted. 

Down  Town  Topics,  a  bright  little  paper  published  by 
the  Obrig  Camera  Company  as  an  advertisement,  con¬ 
tains  a  suggestive  paragraph  on  specializing.  “  Spe¬ 
cialize  in  your  hobbies,  and  particularly  in  photography. 
Do  not  commence  to  photograph  silver  birches,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  heard  a  lecturer  expatiate  eloquently  on 
the  sylvan  beauties  of  the  forest,  each  season  having  its 
own  charm,  and  then  after  a  few  trials,  and,  possibly, 
failures,  you  hear  another  man  discourse  on  the  irresis¬ 
tible  enchantment  of  the  sea  in  its  varied  moods,  and  as 
the  first  opportunity  you  rush  off  to  the  seaside,  and 
produce  very  satisfactory  results-— for  the  plate-makers, 
not  yourself.  No  !  Sit  down  and  think  for  yourself : 
which  way  do  your  inclinations  lead  you  ?  In  this 
case  follow  them;  because  in  all  probability  your  hobby 
of  photography  has  been  taken  up  as  a  relaxation  and  a 
method  of  getting  rid  of  a  superfluity  of  loose  cash  in  a 
sensible  fashion,  and  one  in  which  you  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  show  after  the  money  is  spent.  Having  chosen 
a  particular  line,  stick  to  it,  read  about  it,  and  study  it; 
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you  will  then  produce  results  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  interesting  to  others  besides  yourself ;  whereas 
if  you  attempt  to  run  on  too  many  lines  you  will  ac¬ 
complish  nothing  worth  showing.  Here  are  a  few  sub¬ 
jects  which  have  by  no  means  been  exhausted  :  Natural 
history,  flower  studies,  curios,  rocks,  clouds,  costumes 
of  various  countries  and  cities,  diversified  methods  of 
locomotion  and  traction,  genre  subjects,  landscapes, 
men  at  all  kinds  of  work,  portraits  at  home,  and  last, 
but,  perhaps,  not  least,  natural  color  photography.  In 
all  you  attempt,  aim  at  good  and  pleasing  composition, 
perfect  technique,  and  the  definition  and  printing^pro- 
cess  best  suited  for  the  delineation  of  the  subject. 


postscript  to  J]3o.  22 
Ct)c  ptjoto^tniature 

Under  this  heading  will  be  published  occasional  post¬ 
scripts  to  earlier  numbers  of  The  Photo-Miniature 
series ,  giving  new  or  additional  information. -\ editor.] 

In  No.  22  of  The  Photo-Miniature  series,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Waugh  set  forth  the  fundamentals  of  gum-bichro¬ 
mate  printing  in  a  clear  and  simple  fashion,  relating  his 
personal  experience  with  the  process  and  emphasizing 
its  remarkable  possibilities  as  a  medium  of  pictorial  ex¬ 
pression.  As  many  of  our  readers  know,  the  art  of 
gum  printing  reached  its  perfection  in  Europe.  For 
this  reason  the  following  account,  from  the  pen  of 
H.  Vivian  Yeo,  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  as  giving 
the  European  point  of  view.  It  is  republished  from  the 
pages  of  the  Photographic  Art  Journal : 

Materials,  i.  Gam.— Buy  four  ounces  of  lump 
gum  arabic;  dissolve  it  in  eight  ounces  of  distilled  water 
in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  ;  place  the  gum  in  a  muslin 
bag,  and  drop  the  bag  suspended  from  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  into  the  water  so  that  the  gum  not  resting  on  the 
bottom  is  quite  covered  with  water  ;  do  not  cork  the 
bottle,  but  exclude  the  air  with  a  piece  of  rubber  tissue 
tied  around  the  neck  (a  bit  of  disused  mackintosh  will 
do).  The  gum  will  dissolve  thoroughly  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  works  better  when  several  months  old. 
Have  a  good  stock  of  gum  always  at  hand  ;  it  becomes 
acidified  with  age,  blends  better,  and  keeps  the  pigment 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  You  can  always  add  some 
gam  from  a  new  stock  to  the  older  if  the  latter  becomes 

too  thin.  „  .  ,  , 

2.  Papers.— In  theory,  any  well-sized  drawing-paper, 
of  smooth  or  rough  surface,  according  to  subject  and 
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taste,  will  work  well.  Having  experimented  with  at 
least  a  dozen  different  papers,  French  and  English,  I 
have  found  the  French  “  Allonge”  paper  the  best.  My 
advice  is,  experiment  with  any  and  every  paper  you  can 
get  hold  of  until  you  hit  on  the  one  which  satisfies  you. 

3.  Pigments. — Use  water-color  tubes  ;  you  will  re¬ 
quire  Venetian  red,  lampblack,  yellow  ocher  and  indigo, 
and  obtain  the  best  lampblack.  With  these  four  colors 
you  can  produce  warm  and  cold  blacks,  any  shades  of 
dark  or  light  sepia  or  brown,  and  of  red  from  “  Bar- 
tolozzi  ”  to  the  French  “  Sanguine.”  Keep  no  other 
colors  ;  black,  brown  and  red  are  enough  for  any  mono- 
chromatist. 

4.  ‘Brushes. — (a)  For  coating.  Two  flat  hog-hair 
brushes,  2-inch  for  small  prints,  6 >2  x  8'A  and  under, 
4-inch  for  8  x  10  and  upward.  Badger  softeners  are  a 
snare  and  a  delusion ;  spend  no  money  on  them  ;  they 
cost  from  $2  to  $5,  and  the  hairs  are  for  ever  coming 
out,  and  hairs  once  adhering  to  the  film  of  your  coated 
sheet  cannot  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  film  and 
the  grain  of  the  paper.  The  hog-hair  brushes  at  first 
work  streakily,  but  you  can  rub  them  down  on  a  sheet 
of  No.  1  or  finer  glass-paper.  Remember  a  house- 
painter  spends  half  an  hour  rubbing  down  his  bristle 
brushes  on  a  dashed  wall  so  as  to  secure  fine  coatings 
without  streaks.  ( b )  For  development.  About  one 
dozen  mop  camel  brushes,  with  hair  from  the  size  of  a 
billiard  ball  to  that  of  a  fine  needle,  and  two  or  three 
artists’  oil  brushes,  %.  and  inch. 

5.  Sensitizers. — One  ounce  bichromate  of  potash  dis¬ 
solved  in  ten  ounces  of  water.  Use  this  for  coated 
sheets  to  be  kept  in  calcium  tubes  and  to  be  developed 
in  a  week  or  so.  One  ounce  bichromate  of  ammonium 
and  one  ounce  chromic  acid,  each  dissolved  separately 
in  ten  ounces  of  water.  These  latter  mixed  in  equal 
parts  print  much  more  rapidly  than  bichromate  of  potash, 
but  they  cost  five  or  six  times  as  much,  and  sheets 
coated  with  them  should  be  printed  and  developed  on 
the  same  day.  All  three  sensitizers  keep  in  glass- 
stoppered  bottles,  even  in  bright  daylight,  for  years. 

For  brush  development,  the  half-and-half  mixture  of 
chromic  acid  and  bichromate  of  ammonium  is  much 
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better  than  bichromate  of  potash  ;  they  somehow  make 
the  film  adhere  more  closely  to  the  paper  under  the 
action  of  the  brush. 

We  now  come  to  this  most  important  branch  of  our 
subject,  which  demands  careful  attention  and  deter¬ 
mines  our  ultimate  results. 

( a )  Preparation  of  Coating  Mixture.  —  Measure  half 
an  ounce  of  gum  solution  in  a  graduate,  weigh  from 
thirty  to  forty  grains  from  a  water-color  tube, — you  can 
guess  at  it  by  squeezing  out  an  inch  of  color,  which  is 
equal  to  about  twenty  grains,  or  by  squeezing  out  two 
inches,  which  equal  about  forty  grains,  but  the  amount 
of  color  (except  in  black)  within  ten  grains  or  so  makes 
little  difference  ;  it  is  better  to  have  too  much  than  too 
little,  as  there  is  always  some  waste.  Place  the  color 
on  a  sheet  of  glass  or  ebonite,  and  work  it  well  with  an 
artist’s  palette-knife,  adding  a  few  drops  of  gum  from 
time  to  time  until  you  have  thoroughly  mixed  the  gum 
and  paint,  then  return  the  mixture  to  the  graduate,  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  sensitizer  ;  having  stirred  well, 
strain  it  through  fine  muslin  into  another  graduate  ;  for 
a  few  moments  it  will  pass  through  in  a  thin  stream, 
but  shortly  afterward  will  fall  drop  by  drop;  this  will 
prove  that  your  mixture  is  of  the  proper  consistency  for 
coating.  While  the  mixture  is  being  filtered,  prepare 
your  paper,  cutting  it  on  the  length  an  inch  or  so  longer 
than  your  frame,  and  turn  up  this  inch  margin  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  handle  the  paper  when  coated. 

Procure  four  small  brass  spring  clips  (such  as  men  in 
offices  use  for  pinning  back  their  shirt  cuffs)  and  a  yard 
of  half -inch  elastic,  cut  the  elastic  in  four,  and  attach 
the  pieces  to  the  clips,  and  pin  one  diagonally  at  each 
corner  of  a  drawing-board  (in  size,  eighteen  inches  by 
two  feet)  and  attach  the  four  corners  of  the  paper  to  the 
clips.  All  papers  stretch  upon  the  application  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  the  tension  of  the  elastic  keeps  them  flat  during 
coating.  This  plan  is  much  better  than  pinning  the 
paper  to  the  board,  for  as  the  paper  stretches  the  pins 
have  to  be  removed,  thus  retarding  the  operation  of 
coating. 

( b )  Coating  the  Paper. — Stir  the  mixture  well,  and 
pour  into  a  shallow  dish  as  much  as  will  cover  a  silver 
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dollar  (repeating  the  operation  with  each  sheet);  then 
take  it  up  with  your  brush  and  spread  it  as  evenly  and 
quickly  as  you  can  on  the  paper,  working  the  film  up 
and  down  horizontally,  vertically  and  diagonally,  using 
less  brush  pressure  each  time,  and  finally  barely  flicking 
the  film  until  all  streaks  or  unevennesses  disappear,  and 
then,  before  it  has  set,  stop  working,  and  hang  the 
paper  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  room  on  a  line  stretched 
across  the  room.  This  operation  requires  some  manual 
dexterity;  at  first  it  is  difficult,  but  soon,  after  repeated 
trials,  you  easily  acquire  the  knack,  and  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  will  depend  on  the  thickness  of  your  mixture  and 
the  brush  manipulation.  The  amount  of  mixture  I  have 
given  will  easily  coat  from  four  to  six  sheets  measuring 
ten  by  twelve  inches,  and  remember  your  color  should 
be  deep,  and  your  coating  as  thin  as  you  can  make  it. 
The  few  drops  of  the  mixture  remaining  over  may  be 
spread  on  paper,  dried  in  the  dark  room,  and  used  for 
the  purpose  of  spotting  out  the  prints  when  dry. 

Coated  sheets,  in  warm  weather,  will  be  bone-dry  in 
less  than  two  hours,  and  you  can  then  print.  Do  not 
forget  to  wash  out  your  brushes,  graduates  and  dishes 
at  once,  as  the  mixture  adhering  to  them,  if  long  ex¬ 
posed  to  light,  becomes  hard  and  insoluble.  You  can 
coat  in  bright  light,  as  the  mixture  is  unaffected  by  light 
when  in  the  moist  condition. 

(c)  Printing. — As  regards  exposure,  so  many  con¬ 
ditions  or  factors  have  to  be  considered  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  of  universal 
application.  The  factors  to  be  noted  are  strength  of 
negative,  color  of  pigment,  the  sensitizer  used,  actinic 
value  of  light,  natural  or  brush  development,  etc. 

Reds  and  browms  have  this  advantage  over  blacks, — 
that  you  can,  by  your  eye,  always  judge  the  right  ex¬ 
posure.  If  your  negative  be  a  good  printing  one,  using 
half-and-half  chromic  acid  and  bichromate  of  ammonium 
for  brush  development,  on  a  clear  sunny  day  (but  not 
exposing  to  direct  sunlight)  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
will  suffice,  and  by  examining  the  print  in  the  frame 
you  will  observe  that  the  shadows  in  red  and  brown  as¬ 
sume  a  dark  rusty  appearance  quite  different  in  tone 
from  the  rest  of  the  print,  then  the  print  is  ready  for 
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brash  development.  With  black,  however,  there  is  no 
image  visible,  and  you  have  to  estimate  exposure  as  best 
you  can.  Some  writers  say  that  black  takes  half  the 
time  that  red  does  ;  it  is  not  my  experience.  Bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  used  as  sensitizer  takes  twice  as  long  to 
print  as  the  equal  part  mixture  of  chromic  acid  and  bi¬ 
chromate  of  ammonium.  The  former  has,  however, 
this  advantage  over  the  latter,  that  you  can  store  the 
papers  sensitized  with  it  in  a  calcium  tube  for  future 
development,  and  they  will  keep  as  long  as  sensitized 
carbon,  but  if  you  leave  them  too  long  they  will  lose 
sensitiveness  and  will  have  to  be  re-coated,  and  some 
excellent  effects  and  great  depth  of  color  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  re-coating  with  the  same  or  another  color. 
For  instance,  sheets  coated  six  months  previously  with 
Venetian  red,  and  kept  in  a  calcium  tube,  when  re¬ 
coated  with  black  yield  a  fine  rich  Vandyke  browm  or 
light  sepia,  according  to  the  amount  of  black  used  in 
the  process  of  re-coating. 

(cl)  Mixture  of  Colors. — As  compared  with  reds  and 
browns,  lampblack  must  be  used  in  half  quantities  ;  for 
instance,  if  you  take  forty  grains  of  red  to  coat  four  or 
five  sheets  in  size  ten  by  twelve  inches,  to  coat  the  same 
number  of  sheets  with  lampblack  twenty  grams  will 
suffice. 

A  cold  black  is  produced  by  mixing  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  indigo  with  lampblack, — -that  is  to  say,  you  may 
add  to  twenty  grains  of  lampblack  from  one  to  three 
grains  of  indigo,  the  more  indigo  you  add  the  colder  and 
bluer  your  black  will  become.  Indigo  is  very  power¬ 
ful,  and  should  be  used  sparingly.  A  warm  black  is 
produced  by  adding  Venetian  red  to  lampblack  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  of  red  to  ten  grains  of  black. 

The  best  and  richest  black  is  obtained  by  adding  to 
lampblack  a  very  small  quantity  of  yellow  ocher  ;  it 
somehow  seems  to  give  to  lampblack  a  luster  which  it 
has  not  by  itself,  but  remember  to  add  the  least  touch 
of  yellow  ocher,  as  too  much  of  it  gives  the  black  a 
rusty  appearance.  (i 

The  best  red,  resembling  what  the  French  call  “  san¬ 
guine,”  can  be  obtained  with  Venetian  red  with  a 
touch  of  crimson-lake,  which  takes  away  the  brickt 
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color  of  Venetian  red,  but  in  this  mixture,  also,  you 
must  add  a  very  small  amount  of  crimson-lake,  which  is 
very  powerful. 

Now  as  to  browns.  I  distrust  all  the  commercial 
browns,  burnt  and  raw  umber,  Vandyke  brown,  etc. 
They  worked  so  unsatisfactorily  with  me  that  I  now  get 
all  the  browns  I  require  by  mixing  lampblack  and 
Venetian  red.  Equal  parts  of  these  colors  give  too 
deep  a  brown.  Two  parts  of  Venetian  red  to  one  of 
lampblack  gives  a  dark,  rich  brown,  and  by  increasing 
the  black  or  red  to  taste,  you  can  get  any  tone  of  light 
or  dark  brown  or  sepia. 

To  see  the  exact  color  your  mixtures  will  turn  out, 
spread  a  little,  thinly  and  thickly,  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  dry  at  the  fire,  and  when  dry  the  exact  color  of 
your  print  will  be  shown. 

It  is  a  golden  rule  to  remember  that  the  color  must  be 
as  deep  as  you  wish  your  deepest  shadows  to  remain, 
and  also  to  bear  in  mind  when  using  two  colors  that 
you  must  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  mixing  them 
thoroughly. 

The  Germans  and  some  English  writers  advocate 
multiple  printing  and  coating,  but  the  French  consider 
it  quite  unnecessary,  and  prove  by  their  works  that  with 
single  coating  and  printing  the  best  and  freshest  effects 
can  be  produced.  Gum  printing,  in  all  conscience,  is 
difficult  enough,  without  adding  to  it  another  terror  and 
deterrent  in  the  shape  of  multiple  printing.  I  believe 
the  French  are  right,  and  that  a  single  coating,  printing 
and  development,  if  properly  done,  gives  the  greatest 
freshness,  and  brings  out  all  the  points  of  gum  printing 
under  the  manipulation  of  capable  and  artistic  hands. 

DEVELOPMENT: — In  the  practical  hints  preceding 
we  have  mainly  dealt  with  what  I  may  call  the  mechan¬ 
ical  portions  of  gum  printing.  In  the  following  para¬ 
graphs,  however,  we  approach  what  constitutes  the  great 
difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great  charm  of  the 
process,  and  that  is,  development.  The  development 
of  gum  prints  is  properly  divisible  into  two  different 
methods:  the  first  I  shall  call  natural  or  automatic  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  second,  brush  or  artistic  develop¬ 
ment. 
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It  is  important  to  get  the  idea  well  into  your  mind, 
and  to  always  remember  that  the  keynote  for  success  in 
gum  printing  is  proper  exposure,  and  also  to  bear 
in  mind  that  you  must  regulate  your  exposures  by  keep¬ 
ing  in  view  which  of  the  two  methods  of  development 
you  intend  to  adopt.  For  automatic  or  natural  develop¬ 
ment  you  should  give  short  exposures,  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half-an-hour  on  a  clear  bright  day,  but  not 
facing  direct  sunlight. 

Natural,  or  Automatic  Development:  — 
Now,  how  is  it  possible?  It  simply  means  you  print 
lightly,  and  float  your  print,  face  downward,  on  the 
surface  of  water  in  a  deep  dish,  and  the  print  from 
which  the  pigment  melts  off  by  degrees  develops  by  it¬ 
self,  producing  an  exact  replica  of  the  negative.  Some¬ 
times  this  automatic  development,  which  must  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  from  time  to  time,  takes  from  one  to  six 
hours,  or  longer  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  exposure 
you  have  given, —  the  shorter  the  exposure  the  quicker 
the  development,  and  the  longer  the  exposure  the  more 
protracted  the  development  becomes.  Leave  your 
automatically  developed  prints  to  dry  flat  on  sheets  of 
blotting  paper  with  the  film  upward,  because  if  hung 
up  the  pigment  is  liable  to  run  and  degrade  your  high 
lights  or  melt  off  altogether. 

I  recommend  beginners,  especially  those  who  have 
had  no  training  in  a  school  of  art,  and  have  not  studied 
composition,  form,  light,  shade  and  tone  values  under 
competent  art  teachers,  to  commence  with  automatic 
development.  They  will  observe  the  perfection  or 
imperfection  of  their  negatives  pictorially,  and  with  a 
couple  of  months’  study  and  practice  will  feel  how  their 
prints  can  be  improved,  both  by  the  suppression  of  un¬ 
necessary  detail  and  the  accentuation  or  lowering  of 
contrasts,  and  it  is  an  accepted  fact  with  gum  and  all 
kindred  processes  that  under-exposure  gives  softness 
and  over-exposure  harshness  of  contrast.  Thus,  having 
attained  so  much  in  automatic  development,  the  ardent 
gummist,  with  higher  instincts  and  artistic. aspirations, 
will  not  rest  satisfied  with  it,  but  when  his  eyes  have 
become  opened  to  better  things  he  will  abandon  auto¬ 
matic  development  and  attack  brush  development,  which 
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will  afford  him  the  latitude  of  simplifying,  suppressing 
or  wiping  out  what  is  undesirable  in  his  prints,  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  deepest  shadows  luminous  or  less  dense,  and  of 
accentuating  or  subduing  his  high  lights  in  a  manner 
not  possible  in  other  printing  process.  In  other  words, 
with  brush  development  the  fullest  scope  is  afforded  to 
the  worker  for  personal  intervention,  which  if  accom¬ 
panied  by  taste  and  some  art  knowledge,  lends  a  charm 
and  interest  to  photographic  work  and  raises  it  from  the 
regions  of  handicraft  and  mechanism  to  those  of  indi¬ 
viduality  and  art. 

Brush  Development:  —  The  leading  French, 
American  and  German  gum  workers  seem  to  manipulate 
brush  development  on  quite  different  lines,  and  each 
nationality  adopts  a  method  and  style  of  its  own.  It  is 
therefore  quite  futile  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  or 
principles  for  brush  development,  and  those  gathered 
from  one’s  own  personal  experience  may  not  suit  others, 
so  each  worker  has  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  and  work 
out  his  own  gum  salvation. 

Judging  by  their  results  for  myself,  1  incline  to  the 
French  school,  which  I  think  is  the  best,  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  half-tones,  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  pig¬ 
ment,  in  depth  of  coloring,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
nuances  all  of  which  are  such  potent  elements  in  a  good 
gum  print. 

Major  Puyo,  one  of  the  most  eminent  gum  workers 
in  France,  advises  beginners,  before  commencing  to 
coat  their  own  papers,  to  train  their  apprentice  hands 
on  commercially  prepared  gum  papers,  so  as  to  give  a 
good  foundation  in  gum  printing.  He  enumerates 
these  papers  (without  transfer),  i,  Artigue;  2,  Fresson; 
3,  Farinaud,  and  4,  a  German  paper  called  Hochheimer. 

Nos.  1  and  2  have  a  gelatine,  and  Nos.  3  and  4  a 
mixed  gum  and  gelatine  basis. 

I  have  tried  two  of  them,  and  found,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  estimating  exposure,  they  are  harder  to 
develop  with  brush  than  self-prepared  papers.  No 
doubt,  you  will  gain  from  working  them  a  considerable 
amount  of  experience,  but  as  these  papers  prepared 
with  a  gelatine  foundation  all  require  hot  water  for  de¬ 
velopment,  you  will  be  somewhat  put  out  upon  discov- 
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ering  that  papers  coated  by  yourself  can  be  easily  de¬ 
veloped  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  with  cold  water. 
Personally,  I  advise  gum  aspirants  to  plunge  in  medias 
res ,  and  to  learn  to  coat  their  own  papers  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  because  to  work  the  commercially  prepared 
papers  involves  quite  as  much  labor  as  to  prepare  one’s 
own,  and  it  only  postpones  the  arrival  at  that  most  de¬ 
sirable  goal.  Papers  prepared  by  oneself,  moreover, 
cost  about  one-tenth  of  the  trade  gum  papers,  and  as  no 
gum  printer  can  in  every  case  command  results,  and  as 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  at  least  twenty  prints  of 
one  negative  before  obtaining  the  artistic  effect  desired, 
expense  may  be  a  matter  for  some  consideration. 

First  make  a  good  print  in  any  medium  from  vour 
original  negative,  and,  having  studied  it  well,  make  up 
your  mind  what  you  intend  to  suppress  or  accentuate; 
then,  when  commencing  development,  pin  up  the  print 
in  front  of  you  as  a  guide,  or,  better  still,  study  your 
print  so  fully  that  you  have  a  keen  mental  vision  of 
what  you  are  aiming  at  for  your  ultimate  result,  and 
you  will  find  the  task  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  that 
which  the  distinguished  conductor,  Richter,  has  set 
himself  in  conducting  Beethoven’s  Symphonies  without 
a  score. 

Remember  that  for  brush  development  you  have  to 
sensitize  with  equal  parts  of  chromic  acid  and  bichro¬ 
mate  of  ammonium,  and  that  you  have  to  give  a  rather 
prolonged  exposure  of  about  an  hour  or  so  on  a  sunny 
day. 

When  your  print  has  been  sufficiently  exposed,  place 
it  face  downward  in  a  deep  dish  of  cold  water,  allowing 
it  to  remain  there  for  five  minutes  or  more  until  the 
’.mage  has  partially  appeared  ;  then  place  it  in  the  water 
face  upward,  and  test  the  margins  lightly  with  a  brush 
to  see  how  soft  or  resisting  the  film  is,  and  when  it  com¬ 
mences  to  melt  under  the  friction  of  the  brush  place  it  in 
another  dish  with  water  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  com¬ 
mence  gently  to  press  the  brush  downward  with  a  dab¬ 
bing  motion,  and  do  not  drag  the  brush  across  the  film, 
which  causes  streaks  which  cannot  afterward  be  oblit¬ 
erated.  If  it  be  a  landscape,  leave  the  sky  till  the  last, 
and  attack  the  foreground  or  darkest  shadows,  and  go 
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over  all  the  print  (save  the  sky)  with  a  uniform  pres¬ 
sure.  You  will  then  observe  the  film  disintegrating 
and  becoming  sensibly  lighter  and  melting  under  the 
pressure  of  the  brush;  resist  the  temptation  to  work 
at  first  much  at  the  high  lights  or  brightest  spots,  but 
remove  the  pigment  very  carefully  and  uniformly,  hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  different  tone  values  of  your  subject. 

If  you  are  developing  a  figure  study  or  portrait,  com¬ 
mence  with  the  drapery,  accessories  (if  any)  and  back¬ 
ground,  and  leave  the  face  for  the  last,  for  if  you  begin 
with  the  face  you  may  make  it  too  high  for  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  remember  you  can  always  remove,  but 
cannot  add  to  the  pigment  which  has  been  rubbed  off 
by  the  friction  of  the  brush  ;  do  not  get  excited  and 
hurry  matters  up,  but  keep  before  your  mind  the  motto 
“  festina  lente ,”  for  anxiety  and  haste  spoil  more  prints 
than  anything  else. 

If,  at  this  stage,  you  find  the  pigment  melts  too  easily, 
you  may  be  able  to  save  the  print  by  stopping  develop¬ 
ment,  removing  the  print  from  the  water  and  drying  in 
the  dark. 

This  disappointment  is  caused  by  under-exposure, 
but  you  may  cure  the  defect  by  placing  the  print  when 
quite  dry  in  cold  water  again,  and  re-commencing  with 
the  brush  as  before.  You  will  then  find  that  the  film  is 
much  harder,  and  does  not  yield  so  easily  to  the  brush. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  the  print  out  of  the  water  fre¬ 
quently,  to  place  it  on  a  sheet  of  glass  or  ferrotype 
plate,  set  it  standing  up  and  examine  it  carefully  from 
a  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a 
painter  retires  to  a  distance  from  his  canvas  on  the  easel 
to  estimate  the  various  values,  and  half  closes  his  eyes 
to  see  how  his  work  is  progressing;  this  will  enable  you 
to  observe  and  modify  at  will  the  tone  values  of  your 
prints. 

If  you  find  the  values  are  not  right  inter  se,  you  can 
withdraw  the  print  from  the  water,  place  it  on  a  sheet 
of  glass,  and,  by  the  friction  of  a  clean  and  dry  brush 
locally  applied,  raise  or  accentuate  the  tone  as  required 
so  as  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  your  values.  This  is 
a  delicate  operation  and  requires  extreme  care,  and  it  is 
for  this  purpose  I  advised  you  in  a  previous  number  to 
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have  at  hand  a  good  stock  of  brushes,  varying  in  size, 
softness  and  hardness,  and  if  no  such  brush  be  available 
for  the  moment,  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  twisted  into  a 
point  or  a  paper  stump  such  as  is  used  in  charcoal  work 
will  be  an  excellent  substitute.  When  finishing  touches 
of  this  kind  are  required,  never  place  the  print  in  water 
again,  but  if  a  bright  part  be  patchy  and  unequal  when 
the  brush  has  left  it,  a  small  stream  of  water  from  a 
sponge  carefully  directed  or  a  glass  syringe  will  bring 
it  to  a  uniform  tone. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  when  your  print  is  finished 
to  your  satisfaction,  traces  of  the  yellow  stain  of  bi¬ 
chromate  still  remain  enclosed  in  the  film.  It  generally 
dissolves  out  in  the  water,  but  if  it  be  still  perceptible 
you  can  remove  it  altogether  by  placing  the  print  (which 
has  been  thoroughly  dried  in  full  light)  in  a  bath  of 
bisulphite  of  soda  (one  ounce  to  twenty  of  water)  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  rinse  in  cold  water.  Be  careful  to 
leave  your  print  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  bisulphite 
bath,  as  it  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  film  and  may 
alter  all  the  values  if  the  print  be  left  in  too  long. 

In  conclusion,  I  advise  you  to  read  all  that  has  been 
written  on  gum  printing,  and,  to  facilitate  your  re¬ 
searches,  I  append  a  list  of  works  on  the  subject  for 
study  or  consultation,  which  I  know  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  beginner. 

Beware,  however,  of  nostrums,  and  formulae,  which 
have  worked  for  some  people,  and  which  you  may  find 
to  be  useless  ;  do  not  trust  them  too  much,  but  rather 
try  and  strike  out  original  lines  for  yourself.  Remem¬ 
ber  this  process  is  still  in  its  infancy,  has  undiscovered 
possibilities,  and  that  the  field  for  original  research  is 
for  all  as  yet  wide,  and  traversed  by  few,  and  assiduous 
practice  makes  discoveries  which  will  help  to  bring  it  to 
maturity.  “What  man  has  done  man  can  do,”  and 
sometimes  even  better  than  those  who  have  preceded 
him, — and  especially  in  a  subject  wrapt  in  empiricism, 
and  for  which  the  most  prominent  workers  of  the 
present  day  prophesy  a  great  and  permanent  future. 

H.  Vivian  Yeo. 
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Books  on  the  Gum  Process 

“  Photo  -  aquatint  or  Gum  -  bichromate  Process. 
Maskell  &  Demachy. 

“  The  Gum-bichromate  Process.”  Article  by  James 
Packham.  Second  edition  of  “  The  Barnet  Book.” 

“  Gum  -  bichromate  Printing,”  by  F.  A.  Waugh. 
The  Photo-Miniature  No.  22. 

‘‘The  Gum-bichromate  Process,”  by  W.  J.  Warren. 
“  Modern  Printing  Processes,”  by  Henry  G.  Abbott. 
‘‘The  Gum  -  bichromate  Process,”  by  Henry 
Wenzel,  Jr.  ‘‘American  Annual  of  Photography,”  1901. 

‘‘The  Photogram,”  January,  February  and  March, 
1903.  ‘‘The  Gum  Process,”  by  R.  Demachy. 


Boobs  and  prints 

“  Photographic  Portraiture,”  from  the  pictorialist 
point  of  view,  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  in 
the  February  issue  of  The  TJooklovers’  Magazine,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  article  is  illustrated  with  selected  examples  of 
portraiture  by  Gertrude  Kasebier,  Eva  Watson-Schiitze, 
Eduard  J.  Steichen,  Mathilde  Weil  and  others.  We 
would  love  these  pictorialists  more  if  they  did  not  so 
persistently  decry  the  other  man’s  work,  i.  e.,  the 
product  of  the  old-school  professional  photographer. 
When  all  has  been  said  and  done,  the  portraiture  of 
both  old  and  new  schools  speaks  best  for  itself,  and 
there  is  an  old  saw  about  comparisons  which  is  oft 
forgotten. 

£ 

The  February  issue  of  Wilson  s  Photographic  Magazine 
contains  a  reprint,  from  The  Photographic  Journal  of 
December,  of  “  The  Theory  of  the  Mariotype  and 
Ozotype  Processes”  by  Thomas  Manly,  the  inventor 
of  the  Ozotype  process.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  when 
Ozotype  first  appeared,  it  was  said  to  be  a  re-invention 
of  Marion’s  earlierfpl'ocess  known  as  Mariotype  (1873). 
In  his  paper  Mr.  Manly  clearly  shows  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  processes,  and  his  account 
forms  an  extremely  interesting  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 

£ 

Under  the  title  The  Practical  Photographer  Library 
Series,  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London,  have 
rejuvenated  The  Practical  Photographer,  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.  In  scope,  character  and 
price  the  P.  P.  L.  S.  resembles  The  PHOTO-MlNIA- 
TURE,  each  number  dealing  with  one  subject,  the  size 
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of  the  magazine  being  reduced  to  5/4x8/^  inches. 
The  principal  topic  in  each  issue  of  the  P.  P.  L.  S., 
however,  is  dealt  with  by  many  writers  instead  of  being 
cast  in  the  form  of  a  monograph  by  one  writer,  as  in 
these  pages.  Of  the  four  numbers  thus  far  received, 
No.  1  deals  with  “Bromide  Printing”;  No.  2  with 
“  Bromide  Enlarging  No.  3  with  “  Lantern  Slides,” 
and  No.  4  with  “Trimming,  Mounting,  Titling 
and  Framing  Photographs.”  The  series  is  issued  under 
the  general  editorship  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  and 
has  already  achieved  great  popularity  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  We  learn  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  publication  of  the  magazine  in  America. 

$ 

We  hear,  with  sincere  regret,  that  The  Photographic 
.■Jrt  Journal,  published  at  Leicester,  England,  has  been 
discontinued,  owing  to  its  failure  to  win  the  support 
essential  to  its  success. 

* 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fascination  of  the  unful¬ 
filled  desire  !  For  years  the  scribe  desired  to  possess 
the  Christmas  number  of  Photography ,  and,  year  after 
vear,  missed  it  by  some  mishap  or  another.  It  is  a 
special  issue,  readily  obtainable  for  a  shilling  in  London, 
but  apparently  not  sent  to  Photography  subscribers  or 
“  exchanges,”  and  it  invariably  sells  “  out  of  print  ”  as 
soon  as  published.  Well,  this  year  fortune  came  the 
scribe’s  way  in  the  shape  of  the  Christmas  numbers  for 
1902  and  1903,  inscribed  with  a  word  of  good  will  from 
the  editor,  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley.  Since  their  arrival 
they  have  given  much  pleasure  to  all  who  have  seen 
them,  and  the  discriminating  reader  who  can  enjoy  care¬ 
fully  selected  pictures  wedded  to  interesting  text  will  do 
well  to  make  sure  of  Photography  Christmas  number, 
1904,  when  it  appears  next  December.  [Iliffe  &  Son, 
London  ;  50  cents,  postpaid.] 

4 

The  amateur  who  is  interested  in  portraiture  of  the 
better  sort  should  not  miss  the  admirable  collection  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  February.  The 
twenty  examples  there  reproduced  are  apparently  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Loan  Exhibition  held  at  the  American  Art 
Galleries,  New  York,  last  December.  Though  poor  as 
reproductions,  they  are  extremely  suggestive  of  the 
qualities  most  desired  in  good  portraiture,  and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  should  afford  the  discerning  por¬ 
traitist  pleasure  and  encouragement. 

£ 

“  Photographic  Portraiture  as  a  Profession  for  Young 
Gentlewomen,”  by  Miss  Alice  Hughes,  forms  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  of  “  Some  Arts  and  Crafts,”  the  fourth 
volume  of  The  Woman’s  Library,  just  published. 
[E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

Miss  Hughes  is  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  Eng¬ 
lish  painter  and  was  led  to  take  up  photographic  por¬ 
traiture  as  a  profession  by  the  oft-repeated  requests  of 
her  father’s  sitters  for  photographic  reproductions  of  his 
paintings,  as  preferable  to  the  ordinary  studio  portrait. 
Later  the  making  of  portraits  from  life  was  added  to  the 
reproduction  of  paintings,  a  studio  being  built  off  the 
drawing-room  of  her  father’s  house.  In  her  advice  and 
suggestions  to  young  gentlewomen  who  would  fain  be 
portraitists,  Miss  Hughes  is  inclined  to  be  pessimistic, 
and  the  gentle  reader  is  likely  to  lay  the  book  aside  with 
a  sense  of  profound  discouragement.  Let  it  be  here 
recorded,  therefore,  that  all  the  American  gentlewomen 
who  have  entered  upon  photographic  portraiture  as  a 
serious  pursuit  have  achieved  a  notable  degree  of 
success. 

£ 

A  series  of  twelve  illustrated  papers  on  “  Mounting 
the  Exhibition  Print,”  by  Frederick  H.  Evans,  is  being 
published  in  The  Photogram.  The  scheme  of  the  series 
includes  not  only  the  theory  of  mounting  prints  in  har¬ 
monious  and  tasteful  fashion,  but  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  to  do  it.  Thus  each  issue  of  The  Photogram 
for  1904  will  contain  a  reproduction  of  one  of  Mr. 
Evans’  photographs,  printed  in  colored  ink  on  toned 
paper.  This  print  is  to  be  removed  from  the  magazine 
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and  mounted  on  the  cover  paper  used  for  the  covers  of 
the  issue  and  surrounded  by  a  second  mount  made  of  a 
different  cover  paper,  as  specified  in  the  instructions 
given  by  Mr.  Evans,  which  instructions  are  illustrated 
with  a  reproduction  of  the  mounted  and  finished  print. 
Those  who  would  learn  how  to  use  the  beautiful  mount¬ 
ing  papers  made  by  the  Niagara  Paper  Mills,  which  are 
at  Lockport,  N.  Y.  (vide  advertisement  herein)  will 
find  in  The  Photogram  for  1904  “  a  royal  road  to  learn¬ 
ing  ”  [The  Photogram,  Limited,  London.  Si. 25  per 
year.  New  York  :  Spon  &  Chamberlain.] 

4 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Fourth  Chicago  Photographic 
Salon,  which  closed  its  doors  January  24,  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  piece  of  work,  profusely  illustrated  with  repro¬ 
ductions  which  speak  well  for  the  quality  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  Special  interest  attaches  to  this  Salon  in  that  it 
represents  the  work  of  pictorialists  outside  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Photo-Secession,  which  body  did  not  ex¬ 
hibit.  Louis  A.  Lamb  furnishes  the  preface  to  the 
Catalogue  and  makes  therein  some  interesting  state¬ 
ments,  as  witness  this  extract:  “Finally,  the  photo¬ 
graph  needs  no  concealment  of  its  parentage — its  father 
the  lens,  its  mother  the  bromide  plate,  its  quickening 
spirit  the  soul  of  the  camera  worker.”  This  may  be 
all  right,  but  why  does  Mr.  Lamb  leave  us  so  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  developer? 

£ 

There  is  announced  from  London  a  book  which 
seriously  threatens  the  supremacy  so  long  enjoyed  by 
the  beloved  Thomas  Harrison  Cummings,  of  Boston, 
among  American  photographic  journalists  in  the  matter 
of  poetical  quotation  for  picture  titles,  etc.  The 
promised  work  is  labeled  “  Picture  Titles  for  Painters 
and  Photographers,”  a  collection  of  choice  quotations 
from  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 
By  L.  A.  Baldry.  Price,  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Hereafter  it  would  appear,  the  would-be  Salonite  seek¬ 
ing  a  couplet  wherewith  to  identify  the  thing  his  soul 
has  quickened  into  life  (as  Mr.  Lamb  puts  it  above), 
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will  no  longer  pore  over  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Photo-Era ,  but  will  simply  turn  to  Section — ,  Chapter  — 
and  Paragraph — ,  as  directed  by  the  index  of  Mr. 
Baldry’s  invaluable  compilation,  and  find  at  once  the 
desired  quotation.  “Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of 
mortal  be  proud  ?  ” 

4 

Developing :  Its  Use  and  Abuse:  A  Text-book  for 
Professionals  and  Advanced  Amateurs.  By  Henry  G. 
Abbott.  53  pages ;  4/4  x  5/4  ;  paper  covers,  25  cents. 
Chicago  :  Hazlitt  &  Walker. 

Those  who  favor  the  older  and  tentative  system  of 
development,  as  against  the  newer  automatic  methods, 
such  as  the  factorial  and  developing  -  machine  modes, 
will  find  much  of  interest  in  this  little  book.  Mr. 
Abbott  believes  that  the  developer  should  be  skilfully- 
compounded  and  modified  in  manipulation  to  suit  the 
characteristics  of  the  plate  used,  the  exposure  and  the 
particular  effects  desired  in  the  negative.  In  his  theo¬ 
ries  he  closely  follows  the  well-known  French  authority, 
Albert  Londe,  but  the  formulae  and  practical  instruc¬ 
tions  throughout  are  chiefly  from  American  sources. 
The  various  brands  of  plates  in  the  market  are  charac¬ 
terized,  their  relative  speeds  compared,  and  almost 
every  conceivable  variation  of  subject  and  circumstance 
is  provided  for  by  special  and  particular  instruction. 

4* 

Svenska  Fotograf  -  Samfundets  Tidskrift  (Swedish 
Professional  Photographers’.  Journal)  is  a  new  monthly 
magazine  published  at  Stockholm,  under  the  editorship 
of  C.  E.  Fleetwood.  The  first  number  gives  evidence  of 
ability  and  enterprise,  and  deserves  success.  Among 
the  illustrations  we  note  several  by  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Flodin,  of  Stockholm,  formerly  a  successful  professional 
at  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  most  wonderful  book  in  the  world 
for  Process  Workers,  Engravers,  Litho¬ 
graphers,  Illustrators,  and  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  modern  reproduction  methods 

PENROSE’S 
PROCESS  YEAR 
BOOK  1903-4 

Otherwise  known  as  Penrose  s  Pictorial  Annual 

292  ILLUSTRATIONS 

by  every  known  reproduction  method  and  showing  the  best 
work  of  more  than  a  hundred  American  and  European  pro¬ 
cess  firms,  including  two  fine  examples  of  photogravure,  forty- 
three  full-page  plates  in  color  from  life  and  paintings,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  engravings  in  half-tone,  and  one 
hundred  and  nine  illustrations  in  the  text;  a  grand  total  of 
almost  three  hundred  pictures. 

46  PRACTICAL  ARTICLES 

covering  1  52  pages  of  text,  dealing  with  the  latest  advances 
in  process  work  by  American  and  European  authorities. 

7  x  10x1  Y\\  printed  on  coated  paper.  Substantially  bound  in  cloth  ; 
decorated  cover.  PRICE  $1.50,  carefully  packed,  postpaid. 
Edition  limited ;  no  more  obtainable.  Price  will  advance  to  after 
January  30. 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

Sole  American' Agents 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ANSCO 


THE,  NE,W 
DAYLIQHT-  LOADING 


FILM 


has  better  keeping  qualities 

with  greater  latitude  in  exposure 
and  development  than  any  other  film 

ANSCO  FILM  is  adapted  for  use 
in  all  standard  film  cameras 


CYKO 


prints  by  any  light; 
Finest  of  all  developing  papers 

NO  DARK-ROOM  REQUIRED 

CYKO  is  made  in  six  different 
grades,  adapted  for  every  class  of 
negative  _ 

ANSCO  BOOKLET 
AND  CYCQ  MANUAL  FREE 

to  any  address  on  request 

The  Anthony  and  Scovill  Co. 


122-124  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Atlas  Block 
CHICAGO 
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Do  you  realize  the  exquisite  beauty  of  photographs  made 
in  winter?  In  subtle  charm  they  have  no  peers. 

CRAMER  PLATES 

Are  perfect  plates  for  Winter  Photographs 

You  can  get  sharper,  clearer  and  more  brilliant  light  effects 
with  Cramer  Plates  than  with  any  other  plates  made. 

Our  Booklet,  ’'Hints  on  Negative  Making,”  is  filled 
with  valuable  information  for  both  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers.  It  is  vours  for  the  asking. 

G  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO..  U.  S.  A. 
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1878  GEORGE  MURPHY  1903 

(ixcohpohated) 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Photographic  Goods 


DRY  PLATES: 

Seed’s  Extra  Rapid, 
Seed's  Instantaneous, 
Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Portrait, 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 
Seed’s  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed’s  New  Light-Filters. 

CARD  STOCK: 

Collins  Mounts,  full  line. 

PRINTING- OUT 
PAPERS. 


DEVELOPING- OUT 
PAPERS. 


THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 


CORE’S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 


NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 


BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


BLOTTING 

PAPERS: 

"Royal” — 20x25  in.,  50  lbs. 
“Royal”  — 20x25  in.,  80  lbs. 

OZOTYPE : 

Full  line  of  Materials. 


ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 


CAMERAS: 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Premo  Hand  Cameras, 
Paco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  ail  grades. 

CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagle  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 


LENSES : 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades. 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2  grades. 


EAGLE 

ETCHING  TOOL. 

PUBLICATIONS: 

Snap-Shots, 

Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson's  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 

CHEMICALS: 
Products  of  The  Anilin  Co., 
Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid. 
Seed's  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 
Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 
And  all  Photo  Chemicals- 


Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods: 

Collins  Card  Stock. 

Premo  Cameras. 

Poco  Cameras. 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals. 
Seed’s  Plates,  Films  an d 
Developers, 

Seed’s  New  Manuals, 
Books  on  Photography. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


New  and  Fully  Illust-ated  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  Materials  and  Im¬ 
ported  Specialties,  288  pages.  F  rce  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postage 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  inc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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BUY  THEM  FOR  SPECIAL  PHOTOS 

The  Best  Value  for  the  Least  Money  in  our 

Deckel-Edged  Card  Stock 

FULL  SHEET  SIZE.  19x25  INCHES 


Made  in  beautiful  tints  and  finishes,  of  the  purest 
material.  If  you  haven’t  seen  samples,  write  us,  “  we’ll 
mail  ’em  free.”  Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Photo  Supplies. 


Manufactured  by 

Taprell,  Loomis  &  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PHOTO  CARDS 

novelty  houseN<of  America  '•  4  1  8  -  420  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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iPfjotograpfnt  specialties 

J-itinj  Salt  *  ^Journal  SDcbtloptc 
CombincB  'Sonins  anB  Jfiting  lubts 
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SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET 


The  J.  C.  MILLEN,  M.D. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Cpemists 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 
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E  a  s  t  m  a  n  K  odaK  C  omp  any 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE,  NEW  SIMPLIFICATION  OF 
MACHINE  DEVELOPMENT 

Sixteen  months  of  experience  with  the  Kodak  Developing 
Machine  in  actual  use  among  our  customers  has  not  only  proven 
that  its  gives  better  results  than  the  old  dark-room  method, 
but  has  revealed  even  better  methods  of  operation,  and  has 
shown  a  still  shorter  cut  to  the  obtaining  of  perfect  results. 

The  process  is  this:  Develop  six  minutes  in  a  diluted  de¬ 
veloper,  rinse  thoroughly  in  machine,  transfer  in  daylight  to  a 
tray  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Kodak  Acid  bixing  Bath 
to  fully  cover  the  negatives.  After  fixing,  wash  and  dry  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  old  theory  that  a  negative  can  be  successfully  manipu¬ 
lated  in  development  after  the  image  has  begun  to  appear  has 
been  exploded.  If  the  exposure  is  over  or  under  the  range 
of  the  film  or  plate,  no  amount  of  "coddling"  in  the  developer 
w  ill  save  it.  Its  only  hope  lies  in  normal  development,  to  be 
followed  after  fixing  by  reduction  or  intensification. 

Owing  to  the  wide  latitude  allowed  in  exposure  by  our  films, 
perfect  negatives  result  from  development  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  in  a  fixed  strength  of  developer  if  the  exposure  has  been 
anywhere  near  correct.  And  to  correctly  expose  is  not  so 
difficult  as  the  beginner  imagines,  there  being  a  latitude  of  fully 
five  points.  For  instance,  if  the  correct  exposure  for  a  given 
subject  were  three  seconds,  any  exposure  of  from  one  to  five 
seconds  would  give  a  perfect  negative.  W  hether  snap-shot 
or  "time-exposure"  makes  no  difference  to  the  machine,  and  it 
handles  both  kinds  of  exposure  on  the  same  strip  of  film  with 
perfect  results.  Indeed,  the  superiority  of  machine-developed 
negatives  is  so  marked  that  a  battery  of  Kodak  Developing 
Machine,  operated  by  a  water-motor,  as  shown  in  the  illustra 
tion,  now  does  our  work,  and  does  it  better  than  could  even  the 
skilled  and  careful  operators  whom  we  have  always  employed. 
If  the  machine  can  give  better  average  results  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  men  who  have  done  nothing  for  years  except  develop 
negatives,  the  amateur  can  certainly  draw  but  one  conclusion  ; 
that  he  must  use  it  —  not  endeavor  to  compete  with  it. 
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E  astman  K  odaK  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


IN  DETAIL 

For  normal  results ,  develop  six  minutes ,  using  a  developer  of 
one-half  the  strength  formerly  recommended. 

To  accomplish  this,  simply  dissolve  the  regular  machine 
powders  in  double  the  regular  quantity  of  water,  then  take  the 
required  quantity  for  your  particular  machine  (one-half  of  your 
solution)  and  develop  six  minutes  at  6j  degrees  Fahr. 

(Note  :  The  remaining  solution  may  be  used  for  the  next  film,  pro¬ 
vided  you  begin  development  of  same  within  15  minutes  from  the  time  the 
solution  was  mixed.) 

In  case  you  make  up  your  own  solutions,  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  formulas : 

BROWNIE  MACHINE 

7  grains  Pyro. 

40  grains  Sulphite  of  Soda,  anhydrous 
28  grains  Carbonate  of  Soda,  anhydrous 

8  ounces  Water.  Temperature,  65  degrees  Fahr. 

STYLE  A  MACHINE 

14  grains  Pyro 

80  grains  Sulphite  of  Soda,  anhydrous 
55  grains  Carbonate  of  Soda,  anhydrous 
16  ounces  Water.  Temperature,  65  degrees  Fabr 

STYLE  E  MACHINE 

21  grains  Pyro 

12Q  grains  Sulphite  of  Soda,  anhydrous 
85  grains  Carbonate  of  Soda,  anhydrous 
24  ounces  Water.  Temperature,  65  degrees  Fahr. 

STYLE  H  MACHINE 

3;  grains  Pyro 

200  grains  Sulphite  of  Soda,  anhydrous 
138  grains  Carbonate  of  Soda,  anhydrous 
40  ounces  Water.  Temperature,  65  degrees  Fahr. 

Rinsing.-— Development  being  completed,  run  enough  cold 
water  into  machine  to  just  cover  apron;  give  a  dozen  turns  to 
handle;  pour  off  water;  refill  as  before;  again  give  a  dozen 
turns  to  handle;  pour  off  water;  remove  film  from  machine  and 
place  quickly  in  the  (previously  prepared)  Fixing  Bath. 

(Note.  The  film  can  be  handled  in  a  light  that  would  prove  safe  with 
Solio  Paper.) 

Fixing  Bath. — We  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  the 
Kodak  Acid  Fixing  Bath,  especially  with  N.  C.  Film,  as  it  pre- 


The  Light  that  Illuminates  Most 

EASTMAN  FLASH  SHEETS 
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Eastman  Kodak 

Company 

R.OCHLSTER,  N. 

Y. 

WATER=POWER.  KODAK 
DEVELOPING  MACHINE 

vents  stains;  but  a  plain  hypo  bath  may  be  used.  Have  plenty 
of  fixing  solution  in  a  deep  tray  or  earthen  dish,  so  as  to  fully 
cover  the  film,  using  four  ounces  of  hypo  to  each  pint  of  water. 
Fix  for  two  or  three  minutes  after  all  the  " milky”  look  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  negatives. 

If  you  use  plain  hypo  with  N.  C.  Film,  follow  fixing  by  soak¬ 
ing  for  five  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  alum  to 
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E  astman  K  odak  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


remove  stains.  If  Kodak  Acid  Fixing  powder  is  used,  this  is 
unnecessary. 

Wash  and  dry  in  usual  manner. 

Economies. —  Our  experience  with  the  above  system  has 
proven  beyond  question  that  it  will  give  the  highest  possible 
average  of  perfect  negatives.  Fortunately,  it  also  saves  time  and 
money.  There  is  no  crank-turning  during  fixing.  1  he  oper¬ 
ator  can,  therefore,  complete  the  development  of  the  second  roll 
while  his  first  roll  is  in  the  fixing  bath  —  at  least  one-half  of  the 
crank-turning  being  thus  saved. 

By  reason  of  the  comparatively  weak  developer  used  there  is 
a  saving  of  expense  in  the  cost  of  chemicals. 

As  only  the  well -rinsed  film  is  placed  in  the  fixing  bath,  very 
little  developer  is  carried  over  to  it  and  the  hypo  solution  may 
therefore  be  used  repeatedly.  The  developer  is  to  be  used  but 
once. 

CORRECT  IN  THEORY 

The  Kodak  Developing  Machine  has  not  only  simplified  the 
development  of  negatives,  but  has  proven  the  correctness  of  the 
theories  of  those  advanced  workers  who  claim  that  there  is 
practically  no  control  in  development  after  the  image  has  begun 
to  appear — that  the  correct  method  is  to  time  as  nearly  right  as 
possible,  and  then  depend  upon  normal  development  and  the 
latitude  of  film  or  plate  to  give  the  perfect  negative. 

KODAK 

Portrait  Attachments 

ARE  NOW  MADE  FOR  ALL 

Cartridge  Kodaks,  Folding  Pocket  Kodaks, 
Bullet  and  Bulls-E,ye  Special  Kodaks, 
and  for  the  No.  2  Bullet,  Bulls=Eye  and 
Flexo  Kodaks  and  No.  2  Brownie  Cameras 

50  CENTS  All  Dealers 
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A  NEW  GRAFLEX 


“THE  TOURIST” 

SMALLER 

LIGHTER  IN  WEIGHT 
LESS  IN  PRICE 


Equipped  with  the 

IMPROVED  MODEL  “  B  " 
GRAPHIC 
FOCAL  -  PLANE 
SHUTTER 


A  concentration  of  the  ideas  that  made  the  GRAFLEX  world- 
famous. 

PICTURES  AS  YOU  SEE  THEM,  WHILE  YOU 
SEE  THEM,  AND  AT  THE  DESIRED  MOMENT 

NO  GUESS  WORK 


Graphic  Cameras 

Craphic  Focal-plane  Shutters 

Crown  T ripods 

Graphic  Specialties 

Used  extensively  by  the 

United  States  Government 

Departments 

Uy  comparison  the  best 

Special  Cameras  for  the 

novice  or  scientific  worker 


Ask 

your  dealer 
for  catalogues 
and  booklets 
or  write 
to  us 


The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

407  Broome  Street,  New  York 
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ALBUMA 

Glossiest  of  glossy  papers 

Reproduces  the  minutest  detail 
of  the  negative 


INVALUABLE  IN 
COMMERCIAL  WORK 


ALL  DEALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAMS 
OF  THE  YEAR,  1903 

Vi  High-Class  Virt  Volume  in  Which 
the  best  photographic  Work  of  the 
pear  is  reproduced  and  described 

AN  ANNUAL  OF  PICTURES  AND  ARTICLES  FOR  ALL  WOULD-BE  PICTURE- 
MAKERS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR,  1903,  contains  over  150  reproductions  of  the 
most  notable  pictures  of  the  year,  exhibited  and  non-exhibited,  by  leading  photographic 
workers,  including  W.  R.  Bland,  George  Davison,  Robert  Demachy,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer. 
Jr.,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Alexander  Keighley,  Major  C.  Puyo,  and 
Clarence  H.  White. 

The  literary  contents  include  a  critique  on  the  principal  British  exhibitions,  and  on 
the  non-exhibited  works,  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter  ;  a  continuation  of  the  "  Hints  to  Would-be 
Picture  Makers,"  by  H.  Snowden  Ward;  an  Analytical  Criticism  of  four  of  his  own 
works,  by  Frederick  H.  Evans  ;  and  articles  on  the  French  School,  by  Robert  Demachy  ; 
the  German  School,  by  Fritz  Loescher;  the  American  School,  by  Osborne  I.  Yellott  and 
by  Carl  E.  Ackerman  ;  the  Australian  Work,  by  A.  J.  Hill-Griffith,  etc. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  exhibitions  it  is  indispensable,  as  form¬ 
ing  the  only  effective  substitute. 

To  all  interested  in  pictorial  Photography  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  educative 
volume,  enabling  the  student  to  compare  the  different  “  schools  ”  and  exhibitions.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  useful  of  all  its  functions  is  the  introduction  of  new  work  by  unknown 
workers,  and  this  has  been  done  more  largely  in  1903  than  in  any  former  year. 

To  art  lovers  in  general  it  appeals  strongly  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  art  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  year.  To  look  through  it  is  to  delight  the  eye  :  to  study  it  is  to  receive  an 
art  education. 

The  American  Section  is  this  year  unusually  interesting  and 
profusely  illustrated.  The  book  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper 
throughout  and  in  other  ways  improved  beyond  past  issues. 
Edition  limited.  Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

First  shipment  sold  out.  New  supply  (limited)  ready 
January  15.  Order  to=day  and  avoid  disappointment. 

CLOTH  BINDING,  S  1 .50,  POSTFREE 
HEAVY  PAPER  COVERS,  $1.00,  POSTFREE 

Obtainable  from  all  'Booksellers  and  "Photographic  Dealers 

or  from  the  Publishers 

TENNANT  6  WARD,  American  Agents 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Bausch  Lomb 

PLASTIGMAT  F/6.8 

The  Perfect 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  //6. 8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician  s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
. — pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical — in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma¬ 
tism  arid  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

6  There  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 
SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
BAUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

Catalogue  Free 

_ 
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THORNTON 

PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 


The  best  known  and  most  wide¬ 
ly  used  shutters  in  the  world. 

They  are  the  truest  optically. 
Simple  and  sure. 

Economical  to  buy  and  keep. 

Send  for  a  Thornton  Pickard 
catalogue. 


The  1903  edition  of  our  Encyclopedia  is 
rapidly  running  out — no  more  copies  will 
be  printed.  Price  20  cents  per  copy  while 
they  last. 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

3 1 5  —  3 1 9  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SEED’S 

Non-halation  Ortho 
Plates  for  Winter  Work 


THE  peculiar  difficulties  of  photography  in  winter  time 
test  both  the  photographer  and  his  materials  to  the  ut¬ 
termost.  A  good  plate  is  more  than  half  the  battle,  and 
for  winter  work  a  good  plate  means  one  which  will  secure 
and  hold  the  delicate  lights  and  tone  effects  on  snow,  the 
exquisite  modeling  of  ice  and  frost  formations,  together 
with  the  details  of  dull  brown  trees,  dark  buildings  and  the 
heavy  masses  which  at  this  season  are  liable  to  give  unde¬ 
sirable  contrasts  in  negative  and  print. 


Seed’s  Non -halation  Ortho  Plates  are 
daily  gaining  in  favor  as  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  plates  for  .difficult 
work  in  and  out-of-doors 

This  broad  claim  is  substantiated  by  the  following:  “For 
three  years  I  have  used  the  Seed  Non-halation  Ortho  Por¬ 
trait  Plate  for  virtually  all  my  serious  work,  including 
so-called  snap-shots.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  perfect 
plate  in  the  American  market  today.  For  that  reason, 
together  with  its  absolute  reliability,  I  am  using  it  as  a 
standard  by  which  I  test  all  other  plates. ’’—Alfred  Stieglitz, 
New  York,  November  1,  1903. 

This  emphatic  endorsement  of  our  product, 
coming  from  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  should 
convince  the  most  skeptical 

Seed’s  Non -halation  Ortho  Plates  are  offered  _  in  two 
brands  —  Portrait  and  Landscape.  Each  has  its  own 
advantages  for  indoor  and  outdoor  work. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 
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Seed  Plates  for  Winter  Work 


For  the  indoor  worker  in  winter  time,  and  especially  the 
lantern  specialist,  amateur  and  professional 

Seed’s  Lantern-slide  Plates,  for 
Black  Tones,  are  unsurpassed  in  quality 

Experts  have  endorsed  these  plates  for  years  as  giving 
abundant  detail  in  lights  and  shadows  without  hardness 
—  qualities  peculiarly  essential  to  the  best  lantern-slides. 
They  are  also  remarkable  for  ease  in  manipulation  and 
uniformity  of  quality,  being  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  nega¬ 
tives  and  yielding  desirable  results  even  from  indifferent 
negatives. 

Seed’s  Transparency  Plates 

Have  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  lantern-slide  plate, 
with  the  added  softness  required  in  the  transparency 
for  window  decoration.  Once  used,  always  used. 

Seed’s  Pure  Carbonate 
and  Sulphite  of  Soda 

are  indispensable  to  good  negative  or  lantern-slide  making. 
They  not  only  make  sure  the  production  of  good  negatives 
and  slides,  but  also  obviate  the  special  difficulties  (caused 
by  the  use  of  unreliable  sodas)  so  apt  to  arise  during  the 
winter  months.  They  give  new  power  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  uncertain  or  short  exposures  and  greater  control 
in  manipulation.  A  trial  will  prove  these  claims  most 
conclusively. 

For  Speed  Work  in  Winter,  use 
Seed’s  Gilt-Edge  27 

The  most  rapid  plate  on  the  American  market,  but,  like 
all  Seed  plates,  fine-grained,  unequaled  in  gradation 
capacity,  and  uniform  in  quality.  Used  by  the  majority 
of  photographers  specializing  on  high-speed  work. 

FOR  DEMONSTRATION  OR  INFORMATION  ADDRE5S 

M.  A,  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  57  EAST  9  T  H  ST. 
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PERFECT  ENLARGEMENTS 


produced  with  the  minimum  expense  of  labor 
and  time  are  only  possible  when  made  with  the 

a  IDEAL  and 

ENLARGING 

LANTERNS 

They  are  optically  and  mechanically  perfect,  and  only  by 
their  use  can  PRACTICAL  ENLARGING  be  accomplished. 
These  lanterns  can  also  be  used  for 

REDUCING  and  for  the 

PROJECTION  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one  being  fitted  with  6i-ineh 
and  the  other  with  8-ineh  condensing  lenses. 

We  supply  them  with  the  following  lights 

OIL  BURNER ;  INCANDESCENT  GAS;  GASOLINE 
VAPOR  INCANDESCENT.;  KEROSENE  VAPOR 
INCANDESCENT;  ACETYLENE;  INCANDESCENT 
ELECTRIC  AND  ELECTRIC  ARC. 

PRICES,  FROM  $25  UP 

Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  Enlarging  Lanterns, 

Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereoptieons 

118  W.  Jackson  Boulvd.  BURKE  &  JAMES  18  East  17th  Street 

CHICAGO  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 
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$2.50  POSTPAI  D 


You  need  this  to  help  focus 
the  image  on  your  camera. 
The  magnifier  draws  out  for 
use  like  a  telescope,  closes 
for  compactness,  and  has 
a  screw  adjustment  to 
suit  the  sight  of  the  user. 

IN  WORKMANSHIP  IT 
RESEMBLES 


TAyu^jAyLoi^lJoBSOfl  ..li* 

ST  JAMES  BUILDING, 
©ROADWAY  AND  26th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK 
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The  broad,  sketchy  effects  so 
sought  for  by  the  salon  worker 
are  best  obtainable  with  Eastman’s 
Sepia  Paper  — yet  it’s  hardly  more 
expensive  than  "blue  print.’ 
Simple  to  use,  too. 


Sold  only  tn  sealed  tubes  all  dealers 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sepia  Post  Card 
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THE 

LATEST  GOERZ  LENS 

IS  THE 

SERIES  IB  /4.S  —  5-s 


For  Portraits  and  Ultra  Fast  Exposures 


With  this  lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  with  any  other  lens 

GOERZ  SECTOR  SHUTTERS 

on  hand  in  all  sizes.  Ask  for  booklet 

C.  P.  GOERZ 

ROOM  37,  32  EAST  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
London  Office,  4  and  5  Holborn  Circus,  E.  C. 
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KLORO 

Its  insoluble  emulsion 
makes  it  reliable  under 
every  climatic  condition 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


PHOTO  MATERIALS  DIVISION 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER,  N  Y. 
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Imperial 

Portrait 

Plates 

Supreme  in  the  realm  of 
portrait  work 

RICH  IN  SILVER 
FINE  OF  GRAIN 
EXTREMELY  RAPID 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Lewiston ,  Me. 

Send  for  booklet  “Development  Simplified ” 
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Delight  your  friends  by  mailing 
them  prints  from  your  choicest  nega¬ 
tives  on 

VELOX 

P ost  Cards 

A  perfectly  simple  photographic 
process. 

Velox  Post  Cards  are  sensitized 
like  Velox  Paper.  On  the  reverse 
side  they  are  printed  in  accordance 
with  the  postal  regulations,  and  may 
be  mailed  by  affixing  a  one-cent 
stamp. 

Price  per  dozen,  =  20  cents 

ALL  DEALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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“Acquaintance  with  AGFA  means  everlasting  friendship’ 


Ask 

For  the  forty-eight  page  AGFA  HANDBOOK 
Four  cents  in  stamps  brings  it 
Interesting  and  instructive  reading 
Mention  Photo-Miniature 

BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 
213-15  Water  Street 
New  York 
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DEVELOPING 

PAPERS 

The  dry  plate  succeeded  the 
wet  plate  in  universal  use  with 
the  professional  photographer. 

So  are  developing  papers  dis¬ 
placing  printing -out  papers. 

ROTOGRAPH  (bromide) 

and 

ROTOX(S)  PAPERS 

are  the  best  developing  papers 
made.  Write  for  samples  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  Photo  Critic 

ROTOGRAPH 

101  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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Zeiss  -Tessar 

and 

Pocket  Kodak 

If  you  have  a  No.  3  or  No.  3-A  folding  Kodak 
you  can  multiply  its  value  fcr  dark-day,  snap¬ 
shot  photography  by  fitting  it  with  the  really 
marvelous  Zeiss-Tessar  Lens.  No  other  lens  in 
the  world  gives  equally  brilliant  definition  with 
short  time  exposure. 

The  Cdpochromatic  Tessa r 

p^oces^^bp^cfaVinfiTrrnatioii  Concerning  it  wl/uieVurnishedVrouiPllyo1^^^6^ 


Optician 


Sole  United  States  Agent  for  Zeiss  Lenses  and  Talmos  Cameras 
104  LAST  23d  STMXT,  NEW  YORK 

MINNEAPOLIS  PARIS 


PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


POLYCHROME 


Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 
tones  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 
septal  to  p'ure'engraving  block.  A  paper  for  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desire 
artistic  effects.  Can  be  converted  into  P  annum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  m  the  market 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheaP.  Si 1  X 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  30c. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Car.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 
ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box  2008,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Learn 

Photography  or 
Portrait  Painting 


IN  YOUR  OWN 
STUDIO  OR  HOME 


By  our  system  of  mail  instruc-  I 
lion  you  do  the  work  under  our  I 
exhaustive  direction.  The  re-  I 
suits  we  criticize  and  correct  by  1 
personal  corre  pondenoe. 

Write  for  our  book  contain¬ 
ing-  complete  information.  It  is 
free,  if  you  state  course  of  study 
in  which  interested. 


_ THE  ONLY  GOOD  PLATE 

for  WINIER  USE  IS 
A  FAST  PLATE,  BUT 
ALL  FAST  PLATES  ARE  NOT  GOOD  PLATES 

RAPIDITY  must  be  backed  up  by  QUALITY 


Hammer  Extra  Fast  plates  are  the  best  plates  for 
winter  light.  Rich  in  silver  and  evenly  coated, 
they  translate  the  delicate  details  in  drapery  and 
the  tone  values  of  color  masses  with  great  accu  = 
racy.  They  are  quicK  enough  to  catch  the  image 
and  good  enough  to  hold  it.  Compare  them  with 
any  other  maKe  of  plate  upon  the  marKet. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE.  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Send  for  Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on 
Negative  Making,”  mailed  free  to  any  address 
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PLATINOTYPE 

BLACK  TONE  -  SEPIA  TONE 

In  point  of  excellence  the 
two  papers  are  as  one 
Sample,  either  Kind,  50  cents 

WILLIS  <3  CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


It-is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

“LIGHT” 

Formerly  Known  as  S.  «S  M. 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoke 

30  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 
Manufactured  by 

JOHN  PRINGLE  &  CO. 
64  W&bash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

And  For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 
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PLATINA 

A  NEW  DEVELOPING  PAPE.R 

Platina  requires  but  a  fraction  of 
the  Bromide  necessary  in  working 
other  papers  to  Keep  the  highlights 
clear.  Hence  the  beautiful  clear 
highlights  and  pure  black  tone. 

Send  us  your  address  today  and  learn  more  about 
this  new  paper. 

Where  dealers  do  not  supply  Platina,  we  send  it 
prepaid,  direct  from  f  ac  tory,  with  out  increase  in  price. 

The  M.  H.  KUHN  COMPANY 

16  Commercial  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Encyclopedic  in  its  fullness  of  information 

FINISHING 
THE  NEGATIVE 

A  handbook  of  all  the  processes  between  fixing  and 
printing  ;  with  a  special  chapter  on  films 

Edited  by  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 

This  book  covers  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  a  gelatine 
negative.  It  aims  to  tell  everything  the  practical  worker  can  want 
to  know  about  those  processes  which  are  applied  between  the 
removal  of  the  negative  from  the  fixing  bath  and  its  arrival  in 
the  printing  frame.  Plain  and  practical  information,  with  standard 
formulae  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations. 

160  pages;  5/2x8^;  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25  postfree 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ONE  WAY  TO  BE  PROGRESSIVE 

DEAL  WITH  A  PROGRESSIVE 
PHOTO  STOCK  DEALER 

With  all  due  modesty,  we  lay  claim  to  recognition  as  one  of 
this  class.  For  proof  we  point  to  our  new  PROFESSIONAL 
GOODS  CATALOGUE,  No.  16  (just  off  the  press).  200 
pages,  closely  printed,  1,000  illustrations.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  with  request. 

Catalogue  No.  103,  for  Amateur  goods  Barga.n  Lists  at  Frequent  Intervals 

THE  PHOTO-MIRROR 

EVERY  MONTH.  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
And  courteous  attention  always 

H.  A.  HYATT 

410-12  North  Broadway,  Dept.  C,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  AB  C  oi  Photo-Micrography 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  W.  II.  WALMSLEY 

Mr  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain— as  simply  as  possible— the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  Photo  -  Micrographers 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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YOU  SET  THE  ONE  SCALE:  IT  DOES  THE  REST 

THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE"  ^ 

Photographic  Exposure  Meter  to  the"  cor¬ 
rect  exposure  required  for  every  speed  of  plate 
on  every  kind  of  subject,  and  under  every 
condition  oflight.  Price,  in  Nickel  Silver 
Cases,  S2.50.  Solid  Silver,  $5.00. 

Extra  Dials  and  Glasses.  25  cts.  per  pair 
Extra  Packets  of  Sensitive  Paper,  15  cts.  em  . 

Extra  Books  of  I  nstruction .  q  cts.  each 
Extra  Speed  Cards,  5  cts.  each 
'New  speed  cards  bear  date  of  issue  and  art 
adapted  for  use  with  '*  Rapid  Dead  match  ” 
paper  without  lowering  speeds.) 

THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE”  automatical!) 

Negative  Meter  PhatOgrapNC  Print  Meter  correct  ex- 
t  «.-ure  required  for  printing  Platinotype.  Carbon.  Engineers’  Sun  Prints, 
ci  with  absolute  accuracy  and  without  any  calculation  what< 

Pries,  in  Nickel  Silver,  $2.50.  These  Meters  will  be  sent  on  approval  for  a  fortnight  by 

THE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 
237  A.  South  Fourth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y, 

Our  goods  are  sent  postpaid  at  purchaser's  risk.  We  will  not  be  responsible  for  goods  lost  in  the 
maiis,  except  when  registry  fee  accompanies  the  order. 


THAT'S  ALL 

YOU  NEED 


ORTOL 

TUBES 


40  oz. Developer  35c 


*  Sold  bv  idl  Dealers 

-  FOR  PAPERS**?  PLATES 

Wabash  Ave..  Chicago  (jENNLRT  !3— St.. New  York 


PHOTO  LIGHTING 

Professor  Raymer’s  New  Book  on  Portrait 
Lighting  under  the  Skylight,  Window 
Lighting  and  other  Standard  Styles; 
Skylight  Construction;  Dark  -  Room  Work 
NOW  READY.  $2.50  POST-FREE 

Detailed  prospectus  on  request 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


10  Per  Cent  To  50  Per  Cent  SAVED 


akes'  of  CAMERAS 


Headquarters  for  Buying,  Selling  and  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lenses 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  of  every  description.  The  bargains 
we  offer  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  our  68-page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list  —  mailed  free. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  2,  114  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 


Have  an  excellence  pecul  arly 
their  own.  The  best  results 
are  onlv  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  —  the  best 
results  in  Photograph.  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  bv  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  no'rel  brush  with  each  jar) 


At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies, 
Artists’  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30 
cts.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK -CHICAGO  — LONDON 


Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.  1 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.  J 


3rooklyn,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  A. 


Not  Local : 

Popular  Books 

Any  one 

SMALL  ACCUMULATORS.— How  to 

j  anywhere,  in 

make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

any  business 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS  —A  Univer- 

sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  Ulus- 

not  satisfied 

trated.  Cloth.  75c. 

with  returns 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING.  —  By 

H.  S.  Norrie.  How  to  fix  up,  work  and 

from 

keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  gas 
lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

present 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 

MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines,  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  Work.  Wireless  Teleg¬ 
raphy,  their  construction,  working,  etc. 

advertising 

methods 

By  H.  S  Norrie.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 

will 

Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth. 

do  well 

$5 .00. 

to  write 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

W.  I.  SCANDLIN 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

343  Sixth  Avenue 

Publishers  of  Technical  Books 

!  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

123  Liberty  St„  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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$500.00 

IN  PRIZES:  GIVRN  AWAY 

BY  THE, 

“PHOTO-AMERICAN” 

IN  A 

Competition  for  Pictures 

Send  ten  cents  for  a  sample  copy  to  the 

Photo-American  Pub.  Co./Stamford,  Conn. 


FREE:  “The  Camerist's  Guide,”  a  booklet  printed 
in  colors,  giving  valuable  information  to  the 
photographer.  Ask  for  it. 

CARBVTT  DRY  PLATES 

PAPERS  AMD  DEVELOPERS 

ECLIPSE=PORTRAIT :  Fine  Grain,  Extremely  Rapid. 
ORTHOCHROMATIC :  Made  in  sensitometers  23  and  27. 
ORTHOCHROMATIC:  Non-halation,  Double-coated. 
POLYCHROMATIC  :  The  New  Color- Sensitive  Plate,  for  Por¬ 
traits,  Landscapes  and  Interiors, 

LANTERN  SLIDE  PLATES 

coated  on  selected  crystal  glass. 

VINCO  DEVELOPING  PAPER 

MATT  AND  GLOSSY 

METOL- HYDRO  DEVELOPER  IN  GLASS  TUBES 

THE  CARBUTT  DRY  PLATE  8  FILM  CO. 

Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price  -  list  and  descriptive  circulars  mailed  ,  on  request, 
a.  Horace  McFarlahb  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant  Press,  Harribburq.  Pa. 
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ARISTo. 
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TRAM  MARK. 

^blem  of  PerntAnemy 


'  TRADEMARK 

Tile  Emblem  of  Permanency 

’  1904,- — - 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 


"We  believe  permanency  Is  lie 
KEYSTONE,  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
success,  and  all  brands  ef  paper  bear, 
log  our  TRADE-MARK  are  manufac¬ 
tured  on  this  principle.  We  hold  our 
consumer's  reputation  and  success 
Identical  with  our  Own.  We  surround 
both  with  every  safeguard  Known  to 
Chemical  Science  and  our  own  ex¬ 


perience." 

THIS  IS  WHY  THE  BIRO  CONTINUES  TO  CROW. 


Jmemoin  J&flsronPE  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Artstd Papers  and  Supplies. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.Y 
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PRICE  :  64.  POST-FREE  t%i. 


t/4  PER  YEAR 


m PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 

:  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  : 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


WINTER 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


TENNANT  and  WARD 


287  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
LONDON :  DAWBARN  6  WARD,  LTD. 


Entered  at  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  New  York  Poet  Office 
S,*  Copyrighted,  1903,  by  Tennant  and  Ward,  N.  Y. 


v«l.  V.  No.  57.  December.  1903 


Send  in  Your  Name 
to  Secure 


♦  * 


the 


Nra*  i, 


♦  » 


Ambassador 


Niagara  Paper  Mills  :  At  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  handbook  to  “The  Optical  Lantern,”  announced 
to  appear  in  this  issue  of  The  Photo-Miniature,  has 
been  abandoned  for  the  present.  Although  prepared 
by  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  with  the  lantern — 
as  announced,  —  the  Monograph,  as  supplied,  was 
not  “fit  to  print.” 

In  its  place  we  present  herein  a  practical  guide 
to  “Winter  Photography,”  giving  the  actual  ex¬ 
periences  of  three  workers  who  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  We  believe  the  little  book  will 
be  found  as  helpful  as  it  is  timely— and  well  worth 
the  price. 

The  January  number,  now  in  press,  will  offer 
an  illustrated  monograph  on 

OUTDOOR  PORTRAITURE 

written  and  illustrated  by  one  who  has  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  specialty  of  this  class  of  work — which  de¬ 
serves  more  attention  from  both  amateurs  and 
professionals.  Novel  in  its  point  of  view,  avoiding 
the  conventional  method,  simple  and  direct  in  style, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  included  in 
this  series. 

Price,  25  cents  per  copy.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription,  $2.50  per  year. 

Obtainable  from  dealers  and  news  agents  everywhere. 


PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD,  AT  287  FOURTH 
AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD, 
LTD.,  AT  6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.  C. 
Chicago  Wholesale  Agents  :  BURKE  AND  JAMES 
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THE  PHOTO -MINIATURE 

Series  of  Illustrated  Monographs  on  Photography 


Issued  monthly  in  magazine  form,  offers  the  most 
complete  reference  library  of  photographic  informa¬ 
tion  at  present  available  in  the  English  language. 
Each  number  of  the  series  deals  with  a  different 
subject  and  is  complete  in  itself,  telling  simply  but 
comprehensively  all  worth  knowing  about  its  sub¬ 
ject.  Its  information  is  plain  and  practical,  given 
without  waste  of  words  and  illustrated,  wherever 
needed,  with  diagrams  or  half-tone  engravings.  As 
a  magazine,  it  covers  the  photographic  activities  of 
the  world  in  pithy  paragraphs,  month  by  month. 
All  the  numbers  are  in  print  and,  therefore,  always 
obtainable.  A  complete  list  of  the  series  follows: 


Modern  Lenses,  April,  1899 
The  Pose  in  Portraiture 
Hand-Camera  Work 
Photography  Outdoors 
Stereoscopic  Photography 
Orrhochromatic  Photography 
Platinotype  Processes 
Photography  at  Home 
Lantern  Slides 
The  r  Blue  Print,”  etc. 

Developers  and  Development 
Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints 
Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees 
Street  Photography 
Intensification  and  Reduction 
Bromide  Printing  and  Enlarging 
The  Carbon  Process 
Chemical  Notions  for  Photographers 
Photographing  Children 
Trimming,  Mounting  and  Framing 
Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing 
Gum-Bichromate  Printing 
Photographic  Manipulations 
Photographing  Clouds 
Landscape  Photography 
Telephotography 
Pinhole  (Lensless)  Photography 
Seashore  Photography 


29.  Flashlight  Photography 

50.  Photographing  Interiors 

31.  Photographing  at  Night 

32.  Defects  in  Negatives 

33.  The  Dark-Room 

34.  More  About  Development  ( Pyro,  Metol, 

35.  Enlarging  Negatives  [etc  ) 

36.  Lens  Facts  and  Helps 

37.  Film  Photography 

38.  Color  Photography 

39.  Photographing  Animals 

40.  Platinotype  Modifications 

41.  Copying  Methods 

42.  Genre  Photography 

43.  Photographic  Chemicals 

44.  Coloring  Photographs 

4*.  More  About  Orthochromatic  Photography 

46.  Development  Printing  Papers 

47.  Kallitype  Process 

48.  Commercial  Photography- 

49.  Dark-Room  Dodges 

50.  Studio  Construction 

51.  Press  Photography 

52.  Aerial  Photography 

53.  Pictorial  Principles 

54.  Outdoor  Exposures 

55.  Architectural  Photography 

56.  The  Hurter  &  Driffield  System 


More  to  Follow  :  A  New  Number  Every  Month 
25  cents  per  copy  ;  $2.50  per  year,  or  twelve  consecutive  numbers 
No  free  sample  copies 


Obtainable  from  dealers,  booksellers  and  news  agents  all  over 
the  civilized  world 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
DAWBARN  &r  WARD,  Ltd.,  LONDON 
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“An  Old  Story ”  but  — A  Good  One 


WILSON’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 


for  forty  years  the  best  helper  of  the 
photographer,  will  surpass  its  own  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  1904  volume.  In  no  other 
magazine  can  you  find  so  much  useful 
information,  so  much  bright  reading  or 
so  many  helpful  examples  of  practical 
work  as  in  these  pages.  Subscription: 
Three  Dollars.  Specimen  copy:  Ten 
Cents.  Send  for  list  of  special  offers 
to  new  and  old  subscribers. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 

287  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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WILSON’S 

CYCLO PA  E  D  I  C 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Most  Complete  Reference  Book 
of  Photography  in  the  Language.  A 
Concise  Handbook  of„  ll?e  Ter™s’ 
Formulae,  Materials,  Methods,  Pro¬ 
cesses  and  Applications  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  as  Practiced  from  its  Inception 
to  the  Present  Day.  Five  hundred 
Closely  Printed  Pages,  with  over  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  References 
Answering  every  Question  for  the 
Amateur  or  Professional  Worker. 

Arranged  in  Alphabetical  form 
Ready  Reference  and  forming  a  Com¬ 
plete  Photographic  Library  in  One 
Convenient  Volume.  Illustrated  and 
Strongly  Bound. 

PRICE  $4.00,  POSTPAID 

Order  through  sour  dealer,  or  get  It 
direct  from  the  publisher  s  agents 


TENNANT  O 
267  Fourth  Avenue  a 


W  A  R-  D 
New  YorK 
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WINTER  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Many  amateur  photographers  lay  aside  their  cameras 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn  and  never 
think  of  taking  them  out  until  the  leaves  come  again  in 
the  spring  ;  the  stock  dealers  regard  the  winter  months 
as  between-seasons,  advertising  cameras  and  supplies  at 
bargain  rates ;  and  even  the  photographic  periodicals  have 
dropped  into  the  habit  of  looking  upon  winter  as  a  sea¬ 
son  of  anticipation  rather  than  of  present  opportunity. 
As  a  rule,  these  last  fill  their  pages  from  December  until 
March  with  a  variety  of  articles  dealing  mainly  with 
work  which  is  peculiar  to  the  summer  months,  and  not 
until  about  April  do  they  wake  up  and  begin  to  realize 
that  “  something  has  been  doing.”  Then,  when  the  snow 
is  all  gone  and  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything,  they  begin 
to  tell  us  what  we  should  have  been  doing  when  we 
had  the  chance. 

Before  getting  right  down  to  what  is  essentially  and 
exclusively  winter  work, —  snow  photography, — and  as¬ 
suming  for  the  moment  that  there  is  no  snow  on  the 
ground  outside,  and  that  the  gentle  reader  is  pining 
away  and  possibly  losing  interest  for  want  of  some  way 
of  utilizing  his  hobby,  let  us  see  briefly  if  we  cannot 
devise  some  truly  photographic  work  with  which  he  can 
pass  away  his  spare  time  during  the  winter  months.  I 
think  we  will  see  before  we  get  through  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  winter  photography  in  general  has  been  pretty 
well  covered  inTHE  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  series,  though 
possibly  we  did  not  realize  it  before. 
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Lantern  Winter  is  essentially  the  season  for 
SivinS  lantern-slide  exhibitions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  home  folks,  or  friends  who 
may  drop  in  to  spend  an  evening  from  time  to  time. 
Attractive  as  one’s  collection  of  photographs  may  be, 
they  are  never  half  so  attractive  to  our  friends  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  through  the  medium  of  the  lantern.  In  summer 
it  would  take  a  very  considerate  friend  indeed  to  stay 
cooped  up  in  a  hot  room  in  the  dark  and  either  patiently 
or  enthusiastically  view  a  hundred  or  so  slides  thrown 
on  the  screen.  But  in  winter  all  is  different,  and  even 
a  fairly  good  exhibition  of  lantern-slides  is  looked  upon 
as  a  boon  by  both  family  and  friends.  In  summer,  too, 
there  is  too  much  other  work  to  do — exposing,  develop¬ 
ing  and  printing — to  think  about  making  lantern-slides. 
And  a  reducing  camera  or  other  apparatus  is  by  no 
means  necessary  in  order  to  get  up  a  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  collection  of  slides.  A  great  many  negatives  up  to 
5x7  inches  or  even  6'A  x  8 A  inches  have  little  bits  of 
beauty  in  them  which  our  lantern-slide  mask  of  3  x  3 
inches  or  even  smaller  will  just  fit.  In  such  cases  the 
slides  can  be  made  by  contact.  Where  the  negatives 
are  4  x  5  inches  or  smaller,  either  plate  or  film,  the 
slide  by  contact  is  just  the  thing.  If  the  reader  of  this 
particular  copy  of  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  has  never  tried 
slide-making,  let  him  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be,  take 
the  writer’s  advice,  buy  a  box  of  lantern-slide  plates,  a 
few  cover-glasses,  masks  and  binding  strips,  at  a  total 
outlay  of  about  fifty  cents,  and  try  it.  Put  them 
through  a  friend’s  or  the  club’s  lantern,  and  maybe  a 
lantern  of  your  own  will  come  later.  Full  instructions 
for  this  delightful  branch  of  work  will  be  found  in  The 
Photo-Miniature  No.  9:  Lantern  Slides. 

0.  .  .  Summer  was  of  course  the  time  for 

Photographing  flowers,  as  there  was 
such  a  great  variety  of  them  to  be  had 
for  the  asking  or  the  picking.  But,  again,  there  was  so 
much  else  to  do,  and  possibly  we  made  no  attempt  to 
photograph  the  flowers.  Well,  it  is  delightful  work, 
and,  while  not  as  easy  as  it  might  be,  is  still  not  so  hard 
as  to  be  at  all  formidable.  Try  the  next  bunch  of  roses 
that  finds  its  way  into  the  house  during  the  winter  ;  in 
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fact,  a  dozen  bought  for  the  purpose  will  give  back  their 
cost  in  pleasure.  With  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  No. 
13  :  Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees  at  hand,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  go  far  w  rong  in  the  good  wrork. 

Last  summer  we  made  some  good 
Intens'  ication  negatjves  but  the  prints  are  not  quite 

all  they  might  be.  We  did  not  stay 
to  doctor  them  at  the  time,  as  we  had  to  make 
more  negatives  and  prints.  Let  us  pick  out  those 
which  seem  to  have  most  of  promise  in  them  and  see 
what  we  can  do  with  two  or  three  of  them.  Salon 
pictures,  you  know,  are  seldom  made  from  negatives 
just  as  they  come  from  the  drying  rack.  In  fact,  it  is 
often  said  that  the  negatives  from  which  some  of  the 
Secessionists  make  their  exhibition  pictures  would  give 
the  professional  commercial  photographer  the  delirium 
tremens,  or  something  equally  disagreeable.  They  say 
that  where  they  are  not  locally  reduced  they  are  locally 
intensified,  so  the  rest  of  us  certainly  need  not  hesitate 
to  doctor  ours  a  little.  THE  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  No. 
15  :  Intensification  and  Reduction  will  tell  us  exactly  how 
to  do  it.  No.  32:  Defects  in  Negatives  may  alsojhelp 
us  toward  better  results.  Maybe  some  of  the  negatives 
would  be  better  if  enlarged,  the  tendency  of  our  exhi¬ 
bitions  nowadays  being  toward  larger  frames  than 
formerly.  In  this  event,  No.  35  :  Enlarging  Negatives 
will  be  a  great  help.  A  platinotype  or  carbon  print 
from  an  enlarged  negative,  by  the  way,  will  be  far  more 
satisfying  than  a  bromide  enlargement,  no  matter  how 
good  the  latter  may  be;  but  if  an  enlargement  on  bro¬ 
mide  paper  is  preferred,  that  branch  of  work  will  be 
found  covered  in  No.  16  of  this  series.  And  speaking 
of  carbon  reminds  us  that  winter  is  preeminently  the 
season  for  the  carbon  worker.  In  summer  we  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  trouble  drying  and  keeping  our 
tissue  ;  the  sensitizing  solution  insists  on  getting  too 
warm  ;  in  fact,  summer  is  generally  regarded  as  a  bad 
season  for  carbon  work,  except  by  the  professional  who 
manages  to  have  everything  to  suit  conditions.  By 
using  a  stronger  sensitizer  than  that  recommended  for 
summer  work,  we  can  make  our  carbon  tissue  print 
much  faster  even  than  platinotype,  so  the  weakness  of  the 
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the  printing  light  in  winter  need  not  deter  us  from  mak¬ 
ing  prints  if  we  use  this  medium.  THE  PHOTO-MlNIA- 
TURE  No.  17:  The  Carbon  Process  tells  all  about  it. 

Possibly  some  of  our  platinotype 
Platinotype  prjnts  made  during  the  summer  were 
lo  1  ications  uncJerprinted,  but  not  thrown  away. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  experiment,  and  if  they  can 
be  utilized  at  all,  No.  40:  Platinotype  Modifications 
will  tell  how  to  do  it. 

Probably  a  large  majority  of  amateur 
Copying  photographers  have  never  tried  copying. 

The  soft,  diffused  light  of  a  gray  winter 
day  is  just  the  opportunity  for  work  of  this  kind.  Just 
what  to  copy  is  often  the  question,  but  this  question  is 
fully  ans  wered  in  No.  41  :  Copying  Methods. 

It  is  hardly  more  than  necessary  to 
Flashlight  write  the  word  in  order  to  suggest  the 
possibilities  of  this  field  of  work,  which 
the  disgruntled  photographer  with  nothing  to  do  has 
probably  overlooked.  No.  29:  Flashlight  Photography 
gives  a  number  of  methods  simply  and  comprehensively 
covering  the  whole  subject. 

The  same  reasons  which  make  winter 
Interiors  days  good  for  copying  make  them  good 
for  many  classes  of  interior  work,  though 
the  exposure  is  ordinarily  somewhat  longer  than  in 
summer.  With  snow  on  the  ground,  however,  the  time 
of  exposure  is  cut  down  considerably  and  the  room  as 
a  rule  much  more  evenly  illuminated  than  in  summer. 
The  flashlight  can  also  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  source  of 
light.  A  very  interesting  task  for  a  winter  day  under 
suitable  conditions  would  be  the  making  of  a  portfolio 
of  prints  of  interior  views  of  one’s  home,  a  task  which 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  undertaken  in  summer,  even 
assuming  that  the  hangings,  etc.,  were  the  same,  which  is 
not  often  the  case.  No.  30  :  Photographing  Interiors  con¬ 
tains  explicit  instructions  for  all  classes  of  interior  work. 

Home  portraiture  is  another  interest- 
Portraiture  ing  field  of  winter  work.  While  the  light 
is  weaker,  it  is  more  diffused  and  better 
for  portraiture  as  a  rule  than  the  strong  summer  light, 
though,  by  placing  the  sitter  nearer  the  window  and  ju- 
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diciously  using  proper  screens,  the  exposure  can  be  cut 
down  considerably.  No.  2  :  The  Pose  in  Portraiture,  No. 
8  :  Photography  at  Home,  and  No.  19  :  Photographing  Chil¬ 
dren,  tell  pretty  much  ail  there  is  to  tell  about  home  por¬ 
traiture.  But  even  if  one  does  not  care  to  go  in  for  regular 
home  portraiture,  the  making  of  silhouettes  will  furnish 
lots  of  amusement  for  either  a  day  or  evening  at  home 
in  winter.  No  trouble  about  posing,  lighting  or  acces¬ 
sories.  Merely,  if  by  daylight,  a  sheet  a  few  feet  in 
front  of  a  window,  the  sitter  a  foot  or  so  in  front  of 
that,  and  the  camera  in  line  with  both  ;  a  comparatively 
short  exposure  (all  other  windows  being  darkened)  and 
development  for  contrast,  and  the  thing  is  done.  If  at 
night,  a  flash  cartridge  takes  the  place  of  the  window, 
and  gives  even  better  results,  as  the  contrasts  are 
stronger  and  there  is  less  trouble  in  developing. 

Ind  '  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  oppor- 

Information  tunRies  for  work  during  the  winter 
months,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  the 
advisability  of  indexing  one’s  negatives  and  magazines. 
Both  accumulate  so  rapidly  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  them  unless  some  regular  system  is 
adopted.  Such  a  system,  if  adopted  in  the  beginning, 
or  brought  up  to  date  at  any  later  period,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  the  amateur  photographer, 
and  there  is  no  better  time  for  doing  this  work  than 
during  the  long  winter  evenings.  Of  all  the  systems 
which  have  come  to  the  writer’s  attention,  the  card- 
index  is  by  all  odds  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory. 
Negatives  can  be  given  a  number  as  they  are  made,  and 
then  stored  away  in  envelopes  or  boxes  bearing  those 
numbers.  A  card  is  devoted  to  each  negative  or  set  of 
negatives,  and  full  data  placed  thereon,  including  the 
number  given  the  negative.  The  cards  are  then  filed 
away,  according  to  subject,  in  an  alphabetical  index.  If 
the  negative  is  wanted,  we  look  for  the  card,  find  the 
number  on  it,  and  then  get  the  negative.  If  we  merely 
wish  to  refer  to  the  data,  we  have  it  on  the  card  and 
need  not  take  out  the  negative  or  its  envelope.  In  in¬ 
dexing  magazines  the  same  general  system  is  followed, 
articles  or  special  points  of  interest  being  noted  on 
cards  according  to  subjects,  the  place  of  reference  being 
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given,  and  the  cards  being  filed  away  under  an  alpha¬ 
betical  index.  These  outfits  are  quite  cheap,  a  sample 
outfit  being  usually  procurable  on  advantageous 
terms  from  any  of  the  many  card-index  advertisers 
in  the  magazines. 

Having  now  disposed  in  a  general 
way  of  indoor  photographic  work  during 
the  winter  months,  we  can  take  up  the 
subject  of  outdoor  work,  where  we  will  be  a  little  more 
explicit  in  our  remarks. 

The  reaction  toward  outdoor  life  in  America  during 
the  past  few  years  is  unquestionably  attributable  largely 
to  photography,  illustrations  of  nature-subjects  in  the 
various  magazines  having  aroused  in  many  persons  an 
interest  in  things  out-of-doors.  The  camera  itself,  in 
other  cases,  has  created  a  strong  personal  interest  and 
enhanced  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  nature  in  her 
varying  moods,  by  taking  the  camerist  abroad  into  the 
woods  and  fields  in  search  of  material  for  the  making  of 
pictures.  This  interest  in  things  out-of-doors  is  con¬ 
fined  largely,  however,  to  those  phases  of  nature  which 
exist  during  the  more  temperate  months,  and  many 
users  of  the  camera  have  no  conception  of  the  beauties 
of  a  winter  landscape,  or  of  the  opportunities  opened  up 
for  the  expression  of  artistic  feeling  of  the  highest  kind. 

An  open  view  of  freshly  fallen  snow,  broken  up  here 
and  there  by  tracks  and  taken  even  at  midday,  or  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  morning  or  afternoon  sun  casting 
long  shadows  across  the  field  of  view,  is  a  pretty  thing, 
just  as  an  open  landscape  in  summer  would  be.  But 
the  real  sentiment  of  winter  is  to  be  found  under  more 
common  conditions.  We  cannot  photograph  the  winter 
winds  as  they  rush  across  the  brown  stubble-field, 
whistle  through  the  branches  of  the  leafless  trees  and 
howl  under  the  eaves  of  the  lonely  house  in  the  country 
on  cold  and  blustery  evenings  in  December.  But  we 
can  reproduce  many  of  the  conditions,  and  our  picture 
can  be  made  to  express  the  sentiment  of  the  winter 
winds ;  when  we  look  at  it  we  can  be  made  to  feel  like 
turning  up  the  collar  of  our  coat  and  pulling  on  our 
mits,  and  can  with  but  a  slight  stretch  of  fancy  look 
within  the  lonely  little  cottage  and  see  gathered  about 
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the  roaring  wood  fire  in  the  old  chimney-place  the 
father  of  the  house  with  his  paper,  the  mother  at  her 
knitting,  and  the  children  popping  corn  or  cracking 
nuts  on  the  hearth — and  all  this  without  a  sign  of  any 
snow  on  the  ground  outside.  In  this  monograph, 
however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  more  particularly  to 
the  subject  of  snow  photography,  the  subject  of  land¬ 
scape  photography  in  general  having  been  well  covered 
in  the  series. 

Winter  is  primarily  and  preeminently  not  the  time 
for  experimenting  in  the  field.  Cold  fingers  and  frosted 
feet  are  not  conducive  to  artistic  feeling,  and  before 
going  afield  with  our  camera  we  should  know  exactly 
what  we  are  after  and  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  it. 

Do  not  think  that  you  must  make  a 
Forethought  picture  or  even  carry  a  camera  every 
time  you  go  out,  but  be  on  the  lookout 
at  all  times  for  promising  picture  material.  Remember 
that  composition  of  line  alone  does  not  make  the  pic¬ 
ture,  but  that  the  masses  of  light  and  shade  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  must  all  combine  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  main  lines  of  the  view  to  render  a  perfect  work 
of  art.  If  you  see  a  good  composition  which  seems  to 
have  in  it  the  elements  of  a  picture,  note  carefully 
whether  the  other  conditions  are  in  harmony.  If  not, 
wait  until  they  are.  The  snow  and  the  sun  are  mighty 
transformers  of  nature  in  the  winter  season,  and  a  little 
patient  waiting  will  in  nearly  every  case  bring  the 
desired  result.  Make  test  exposures  now  and  then  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  best  results  when  the  picture 
is  finally  taken,  these  being  most  conveniently  and 
economically  made  with  a  small  camera.  Then,  when 
the  time  is  ripe,  take  out  your  larger  camera  and  make 
the  final  exposure,  it  being  always  well  if  one  has  a 
really  good  opportunity  before  him,  to  make  several 
duplicate  exposures,  developing  one  in  the  usual 
way,  and  in  the  others  correcting  in  development  the 
defects  of  the  first. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  and  personal 
Apparatus  discomforts  under  which  the  winter 
photographer  works,  it  follows  that  our 
apparatus  in  the  first  place  should  be  simple  in  the 
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extreme.  The  mere  setting  up  and  focusing  of  the 
camera  is  a  hardship  when  our  fingers  are  down  to  the 
freezing  point  and  the  metal  parts  of  the  camera  way 
below.  For  snow  scenes  pure  and  simple  during  the 
lighter  hours  of  the  day,  the  ordinary,  cheap,  fixed- 
focus  hand-camera  is  admirably  adapted,  and  any  one 
having  such  an  instrument  cannot  go  far  astray  in  mak¬ 
ing  snapshots  under  the  conditions  stated.  The  lens 
on  this  class  of  camera  usually  works  at  // 16  and  the 
shutter  at  about  ^  of  a  second,  both  very  good  data 
for  the  ordinary  winter  photograph  with  films.  If  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly  and  it  is  at  the  beginning  or 
toward  the  end  of  winter,  the  next  smaller  stop  may 
frequently  be  used  to  advantage  in  open  views.  As  it 
may  be  well  at  this  point  to  dispose  finally  of  the  ama¬ 
teur  who  merely  presses  the  button  and  leaves  the  rest 
to  the  stock-dealer,  let  us  urge  that  such  a  camerist  in¬ 
sist  on  the  aforesaid  stock-dealer  developing  his  films 
with  less  contrasts  than  they  ordinarily  give  them. 
The  stock-dealer,  as  a  rule,  has  been  educated  down  to 
the  point  of  developing  all  films  with  the  maximum 
contrasts,  that  being  the  demand  of  the  public  in 
general.  In  consequence,  stock-house-developed  winter 
scenes  print  out  perfectly  white  as  to  the  snow  and  jet 
black  as  to  the  trees,  figures,  etc.  This  is  all  wrong, 
inartistic  in  the  extreme,  and  absolutely  untruthful  to 
nature,  as  any  one  will  see  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
look  out-of-doors  on  a  winter  day.  The  work  of  the 
kodak  roll-film  developing  machine  is  admirable  in  this 
respect,  and  when  properly  used  the  machine  yields 
film-negatives  with  a  good  range  of  values  and  quite 
true  to  nature  as  respects  the  snow. 

The  stand  -  camera  for  winter  work 
and'^Lens  should  be  simple  in  all  its  manipulations, 
although  the  various  adjustments  should 
be  provided  for.  The  Rochester  View,  the  Century  or 
any  other  of  the  ordinary  view-cameras  are  excellently 
adapted  to  this  work,  but,  after  having  used  such  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  writer  personally  prefers  a  com¬ 
bined  hand-  and  stand-camera  which  closes  up  with  the 
lens  in  place,  and  has  room  inside  for  several  plate- 
holders,  the  Premo  Sr.,  for  instance,  others  of  the 
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same  type  being  equally  good.  The  idea  should  be  to 
carry  as  little  and  to  have  as  few  things  to  lay  down  in 
the  snow  as  possible. 

The  camera,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  should  be 
provided  with  a  reversible  back  and  long  bellows.  An 
expensive  lens  is  not  at  all  necessary,  the  ordinary  rec¬ 
tilinear  lens  answering  every  purpose  except  when 
small  plates  are  made  with  the  view  to  enlarging,  in 
which  case  the  more  modern  anastigmat  with  its  critical 
definition  will  be  found  more  satisfactory.  Frequently 
it  will  be  found  that  the  back  combination  of  the  lens 
can  be  used  to  advantage,  so  a  convertible  lens  of  that 
type  really  gives  one  the  benefit  of  two  lenses.  In  fact, 
many  rectilinears  and  anastigmats  are  now  made  so  as 
to  work  with  three  focal  lengths,  one  at  the  normal 
focal  length  in  combination,  another  with  the  front  lens 
in  place,  and  another  with  the  rear.  For  general  work, 
if  we  are  confined  to  one  lens  capable  of  being  worked 
at  only  a  single  focal  length,  a  medium-angle  lens  will 
be  found  most  useful,  to  wit,  a  lens  in  which  the  focal 
length  is  approximately  equal  to  the  longest  dimension 
of  the  plate.  This  enables  us  to  get  any  desired  view 
from  a  comparatively  near  point  of  view,  and  if  the 
perspective  is  exaggerated  we  can  trim  down  from  the 
four  sides  and  get  in  smaller  form  exactly  the  same  per¬ 
spective  we  would  have  had  in  larger  size  had  a  nar¬ 
row-angle  lens  been  used. 

The  shutter  is  apt  to  make  trouble  in 
Shutters  winter  when  used  out-of-doors,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  contraction  of  the  metal 
parts  from  the  cold.  For  instance,  I  have  an  iris  dia¬ 
phragm  shutter  which  works  pretty  well  in  the  house, 
but  when  taken  out-of-doors  on  a  cold  day  requires  to 
be  adjusted  at  /o  second  in  order  to  give  an  exposure 
of  about  |  second.  In  fact,  very  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  in  any  shutter  in  cold  weather,  and  it  is 
always  advisable  for  the  worker  to  accustom  himself  to 
the  shutter  speeds  indoors  by  looking  through  the  lens 
and  working  the  shutter  at  various  speeds,  so  that  when 
he  gets  out-of-doors  he  can  tell  whether  it  is  working 
properly  or  anywhere  near  properly.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  advisable  to  use  a  lens-cap  where  conditions  per- 
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rait  rather  than  to  rely  on  the  shutter.  The  writer  has 
had  no  experience  with  the  focal-plane  shutters  in  win¬ 
ter  work,  but  in  classes  of  work  where  there  are  moving 
figures  in  the  view,  and  quick  exposures  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  illumination  of  the  plate  are  required,  shutters  of 
this  class  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity.  Mr.  Arthur 
Hewitt  has  done  some  beautiful  work  in  this  line 
for  the  illustrated  magazines,  and  uses  a  focal-plane 
shutter  altogether. 

The  focusing-cloth  should  be  arranged 
Accessories  so  that  it  can  be  fastened  to  the 
camera,  as  the  wind  has  a  most  pro¬ 
voking  way  of  trifling  with  the  dignity  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher  under  a  focusing-cloth  on  a  winter  day,  and 
these  things  are  never  agreeable  or  conducive  to  that 
calm  and  patience  with  which  we  should  set  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  work  of  art.  Better  still  is  one  of  the  Eureka 
focusing-hoods  to  be  found  on  the  market  at  the  cost  of 
a  focusing-cloth,  and  which  fit  the  camera  exactly,  hav¬ 
ing  little  elastic  loops  which  slip  over  the  ears  and  hold 
the  eyepiece  in  place  while  focusing. 

A  good  steady  tripod  should  be  provided,  for  winter 
winds  are  often  strong,  and  steadiness  is  particularly 
desirable  when  working  with  extended  bellows,  or  when 
making  long  exposures.  A  Mellen  tripod-stay,  which 
may  be  slipped  into  the  pocket  or  camera-case  when  not 
in  use,  and  which  greatly  steadies  the  camera  when 
attached  to  the  tripod,  is  a  desirable  addition  to  one’s 
outfit. 

A  little  thought  should  be  given  to  the  effects  of  cold 
and  damp  weather  upon  fine  apparatus.  The  camera 
should  be  protected  from  dampness  and  falling  snow  as 
far  as  possible,  and,  after  having  been  used  under  such 
conditions,  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  care¬ 
fully  dried  before  being  put  away.  The  metal  parts 
and  the  bellows  should  be  gone  over  with  a  soft  rag  on 
which  a  little  oil  has  been  dropped.  Lenses,  particu¬ 
larly  those  composed  of  a  great  number  of  separate  ele¬ 
ments,  should  never  be  suddenly  exposed  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  If  the  camera  is  kept  in  a  fairly  cool 
room  and  the  lens  wrapped  in  a  focusing-cloth,  no 
trouble  will  be  experienced.  Any  condensation  of 
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moisture  on  the  lens,  caused  by  the  warmth  of  the  hands 
in  adjusting  the  shutter  or  otherwise,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  wiped  off  before  exposure,  and  the  hands  should 
be  kept  away  from  the  lens  as  far  as  possible.  The  lens 
should  not  be  brought  from  the  cold  directly  into  a  warm 
room,  as  moisture  will  be  condensed  on  its  various  sur¬ 
faces  both  outside  and  within  the  barrel,  and  this  tends 
to  injure  the  lens  in  several  ways. 

For  the  very  best  results  in  snow  pic¬ 
tures,  a  nonhalation  plate  is  almost  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  though  a  great  many  workers  get 
good  results  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  unbacked  plates. 
Reason  would  seem  to  demand  the  use  of  backed  or 
double-coated  plates  for  this  class  of  work,  and  practi¬ 
cal  experience  has  shown  that  they  have  many  points  of 
advantage  over  the  unbacked  plate.  It  is  a  well-recog¬ 
nized  fact  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  sky  prints 
out  so  extremely  white  in  many  landscape  pictures  is 
because  the  strong  light  from  the  sky  penetrates  the  sen¬ 
sitive  film  and  is  reflected  into  it  again  from  the  back  of 
the  plate,  thus  giving  practically  a  double  exposure  to 
the  sky,  known  as  halation.  This  halation  is  plainly 
apparent  in  those  views  where  branches  of  trees,  chim¬ 
neys,  etc.,  project  into  the  sky  space.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  it  is  present  to  the  same  extent  where  there  are 
no  such  branches  or  chimneys,  but  we  do  not  always 
realize  it.  For  the  same  reason  the  snow  portion  of  a 
view  in  a  winter  landscape  receives  a  similar  double  ex¬ 
posure,  while  the  light  from  the  trees  and  other  dark  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  view  is  not  strong  enough  to  penetrate  the  film 
and  be  reflected  back  as  aforesaid,  thereby  resulting  in 
undue  contrasts.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  over¬ 
coming  the  natural  contrasts  are  so  great  in  the  first 
place  that  we  should  welcome  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  double-coated  or  backed  plates  to  avoid  this  action 
of  light  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  hence 
it  follows  that  we  should  use  such  plates  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  Our  own  preference  is  for  one  of  the  double- 
coated  orthoc’nromatic  plates  recently  placed  upon  the 
market  by  several  of  the  leading  plate  manufacturers. 
With  such  plates  one  is  able  to  get  negatives  with  suf¬ 
ficient  detail  in  the  darker  parts  of  the  picture  and  still 
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preserve  all  the  delicate  gradations  of  tone  and  shadow 
in  the  snow  itself.  Where  the  double-coated  plate  of 
the  desired  kind  is  not  readily  available,  backing  can  be 
used  to  advantage,  that  known  as  the  “  E.  W.  N.” 
being  one  of  the  best  and  most  easily  applied  and 
removed.  A  dozen  plate,  can  be  backed  with  this 
medium  in  as  many  minutes,  and,  if  necessary,  loaded 
directly  into  the  plate-holders  without  drying,  though 
this  is  not  advisable,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  holders 
dusty.  This  backing  can  be  removed  instantly  with  a 
moist  sponge.  For  rapid  exposures,  say  <r5  of  a  second 
or  under,  backing  is  really  not  necessary,  though  it  is 
better  to  make  a  practice  of  using  either  double-coated 
or  backed  plates  and  therefore  be  prepared  for  all 
emergencies.  With  films  there  is  practically  no  halation 
such  as  that  above  referred  to,  and  hence  they  are  in  that 
respect  admirably  adapted  to  snow  photography. 

Both  advanced  workers  and  waiters 
Ortho  Plates  generally  agree  that  a  corrected  or  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  is  necessary  for  the  best 
snow  work,  and  some  years  ago  the  writer  suggested 
that  this  might  be  because  of  the  large  amount  of  bril¬ 
liant  blue  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  snow,  espe¬ 
cially  the  shadows.  This  is  not  so  much  noticeable  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  it  is  seen  the  moment  we  get  our 
head  under  the  focusing-cloth  when  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  on  the  snow.  The  corrected  plates  being  less 
sensitive  to  the  blue  than  the  ordinary  plate,  it  would 
follow  that  they  would  yield  better  values  ;  and  such  in 
practice  is  found  to  be  the  case. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  writer  has  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  met  really  good  and  experienced  workers  who 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  “cor¬ 
rected  ”  plate,  it  is  deemed  well  to  explain  that  the  so- 
called  “ordinary  ’’  plate  is  not  properly  sensitive  to  the 
various  colors  of  the  spectrum,  being  supersensitive  to 
blue,  indigo  and  violet,  thus  making  these  colors  appear 
too  light,  and  comparatively  insensitive  to  green,  yellow, 
orange  and  red,  thus  making  these  colors  appear  too 
dark.  Certain  manufacturers  have  wdthin  the  past  few 
years  undertaken  to  correct  this  defect  in  certain  of 
their  plates,  and  these  are  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
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“corrected”  plates,  sometimes  called  isochromatic  or 
orthochromatic,  such  as  the  Cramer  Instantaneous, 
Medium  and  Slow  Isochromatic,  the  Seed  and  Carbutt 
Orthochromatic,  and  the  like.  Unless  specified  as  cor¬ 
rected  by  some  such  term,  plates  are  considered  as  un¬ 
corrected,  such  as  the  Cramer  Crown,  Banner,  the  Seed 
26,  Seed  27  and  the  like  ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  experi¬ 
ence  with  many  of  these  so-called  “ordinary”  plates, 
and  particularly  with  several  of  the  brands  of  films  on 
the  market,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  make  them  more  sensitive  to  yellow 
and  less  sensitive  to  blue  than  they  formerly  were. 

While  references  hereinafter  made  to  exposures  are  in 
connection  with  the  fast  plates,  it  will  be  found  that 
better  results  can  ordinarily  be  obtained  with  plates  of 
the  slower  emulsions,  these  giving  a  greater  latitude  in 
exposure,  and  in  the  case  of  corrected  plates,  usually 
giving  better  tone  and  color  values. 

The  color  screen  is  often  both  desir- 

Ray  Screen  able  and  necessary  with  orthochromatic 
plates,  and  where  subjects  of  varying 
natures  are  to  be  photographed  an  assortment  of  such 
screens  may  be  necessary.  The  method  of  their  manu¬ 
facture  and  adjustment  to  particular  plates  is  fully  set 
forth  in  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  No.  6  :  Orthochro¬ 
matic  Photography ,  and  in  No.  45  :  More  About  Ortho- 
chromatic  Photography.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
order  to  render  relative  tones  with  exact  fidelity  to  na¬ 
ture,  the  screen  must  be  accurately  adjusted  in  depth  of 
color  to  the  particular  plate  in  use,  as  a  screen  designed 
for  one  plate  may  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  another. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  color  screen,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  renders  the  plate  properly  sensitive  to  all  or 
nearly  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  is  that  with  one 
sufficiently  deep  in  color  wre  are  enabled  to  vastly  over¬ 
expose  a  certain  portion  of  the  plate  in  order  to  get 
proper  values  in  a  darker  part  of  the  view,  and  still  pre¬ 
serve  the  gradations  in  the  over-exposed  portions,  which 
would  otherwise  be  rendered  flat  from  over-exposure 
and  consequently  far  from  pleasing.  And,  while  per¬ 
fect  adjustment  of  screen  to  plate  is  advisable,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  in  all  cases,  as  some  improvement 
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in  snow  work  will  arise  from  the  use  of  any  screen  at 
all  with  any  corrected  plate,  provided  always  that  the 
screen  is  not  too  dark,  and  the  proper  additional  expo¬ 
sure  be  given ;  the  theory  being  that  by  reducing  every¬ 
thing  in  the  view  to  a  comparatively  non-actinic  color, 
the  range  of  the  natural  contrasts  is  diminished,  the  loss 
in  actinic  value  of  the  whole  being  compensated  for  by 
the  additional  exposure.  For  this  reason  the  writer 
uses  a  light  screen  in  nearly  all  his  snow  work,  and  finds 
that  it  helps  considerably  with  even  an  uncorrected 
plate.  A  very  light  screen  will  not  more  than  double 
the  exposure  with  either  kind  of  plate  and  tends  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  contrasts  in  broken  snow.  This  is  contrary 
to  established  doctrine  with  reference  to  the  uncorrected 
plate,  as  it  is  usually  thought  that  any  color  screen  adds 
very  greatly  to  the  necessary  exposure  with  an  uncor¬ 
rected  plate ;  but  the  writer  has  made  hundreds  of  ex¬ 
posures  in  this  way  heretofore  and  made  twenty  con¬ 
secutive  exposures  a  few  days  ago  especially  to  test  this 
statement,  and  finds  it  so  in  practice,  though  with  a 
darker  screen  the  exposure  on  the  uncorrected  plate  will 
run  up  to  as  much  as  fifty  times  that  given  with  the 
same  screen  on  a  corrected  plate. 

A  rather  dark  screen  will  be  found  necessary  in  all 
cases  where  there  are  clouds  in  the  view,  and  a  compar¬ 
atively  long  exposure  is  necessary  on  account  of  dark 
objects  in  the  foreground. 

Self-preservation  being  the  first  law 
of  nature,  it  would  hardly  seem  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  work  on  winter  photography  to 
give  instructions  on  the  subject  of  personal  comfort, 
but  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  say  a  few  words  on  that 
subject.  For  one  thing,  patent-leather  shoes  and  winter 
photography  do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  The  point  of 
view  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  well-trodden  path, 
and  we  should  therefore  wear  heavy  water-proof  shoes 
high  enough  to  lace  around  the  bottom  of  the  trousers, 
arctics  with  leggings  fastening  down  over  them,  or  high 
rubber  boots,  in  any  case  wearing  heavy  woollen  stock¬ 
ings.  We  can  then  plunge  into  snow-drifts  to  our  heart’s 
content  and  come  home  with  fairly  warm  and  dry  feet. 
For  the  hands  we  prefer  heavy  mittens,  which  can  readily 
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be  slipped  on  and  oS.  In  setting  the  shutter  or  adjusting 
or  removing  the  plate-holder,  they  may  be  removed  for 
the  moment,  and  immediately  slipped  on  again.  It  will 
be  found  that  in  this  way  the  hands  can  be  kept  very 
comfortable  even  throughout  an  extended  ramble  with 
the  camera.  The  rest  of  the  body  should  of  course  be 
comfortably  clad,  as  for  any  other  outdoor  exercise  in 
cold  weather.  If  possible  the  camera-case  should  con¬ 
tain  the  tripod  and  should  have  a  strap  attached  to  it 
for  throwing  over  the  shoulder,  leaving  the  hands  for 
the  overcoat  pockets.  Equipped  as  suggested,  the 
amateur  photographer  need  have  little  fear  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  attending  winter  photography,  though  otherwise 
he  will  find  a  very  little  of  it  to  go  a  very  long  way. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  afield 
Experiments  in  winter  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  for 
experimental  work.  And  right  here  let 
us  make  the  suggestion  that  in  no  field  of  work  does  a 
little  judicious  experimental  work  pay  so  richly  as  in 
snow  photography.  For  instance,  we  may  and  will 
hereafter  give  the  reader  certain  figures  as  to  the  correct 
exposures  under  certain  conditions.  He  may  rely  on 
those  figures  and  go  out  and  expose  a  dozen  large  plates, 
only  to  find  after  development  that  our  figures  were 
awray  off.  Why  is  it  ?  Simply  because  we  are  dealing 
with  different  factors.  I  may  develop  my  plates  with 
a  certain  developer,  modifying  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
negative  will  have  the  proper  contrasts  when  it  reaches 
a  certain  point  in  density.  You  may  use  the  same 
developer,  but  handle  it  differently.  Again,  you  may 
have  one  idea  of  the  proper  density  of  a  negative  and  I 
may  have  another.  The  consequence  is  that  we  get 
altogether  different  results.  As  an  instance  of  this,  a 
certain  worker  who  makes  as  fine  snow  pictures  as  I 
ever  saw  told  me  that  he  got  his  results  by  using  a 
corrected  plate,  No.  128  stop  and  from  forty  to  sixty 
seconds  exposure.  I  promptly  tried  it  and  found  that 
I  got  my  best  results  with  from  6  to  10  seconds 
exposure  under  the  same  conditions.  Heaven  and  he 
alone  know  what  developer  he  uses  or  how  he  uses  it. 
And  so  it  may  be  with  the  figures  which  we  give  hereafter. 

A  dozen  4  x  5-inch  plates  of  any  brand  cost  very  lit- 
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tie,  and  by  setting  up  the  camera  on  a  bit  of  typical 
landscape  and  withdrawing  the  slide  an  inch  at  a  time, 
opening  and  closing  the  shutter  each  time,  and  thereby 
giving  cumulative  exposures  successively,  that  dozen 
plates  is  good  for  just  sixty  test  exposures.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  we  withdraw  the  slide  one  inch  and  give  \ 
second  exposure  and  repeat  this  four  times,  the  strip 
first  exposed  will  have  received  one  second  exposure 
and  the  one  last  exposed  £  second  exposure,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  strips  having  received  £ ,  §  and  §  seconds  ex¬ 
posure  respectively.  The  plate  is  then  watched  in  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  strip  selected  which  seems  to  come 
up  most  nearly  as  you  would  have  it.  Develop  for  that 
strip,  fix  the  plate  and  note  carefully  the  results.  The 
strip  on  either  side  of  the  one  selected  will  help  you  tell 
whether  the  exposure  has  been  correct,  or  if  wrong,  how 
far  wrong.  Have  you  a  back  yard  ?  If  so,  the  next 
time  the  snow  falls  pick  out  a  part  of  it  where  you  have 
both  sunlight  and  shadow,  snow  and  darker  objects, 
and  expose  a  plate  or  two  in  the  way  suggested.  Back¬ 
yard  snow  may  not  be  teeming  with  sentiment,  but  the 
opportunity  for  experiment  is  there  in  abundance,  and 
you  have  all  the  while  the  happy  privilege  of  running 
into  the  house  and  warming  your  fingers  over  the 
kitchen  range. 

We  need  more  of  such  experimenting  in  photography. 
The  average  amateur  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  it 
would  be  a  profanation  of  sacred  instruments  to  set  up 
his  camera  on  anything  short  of  a  glorious  landscape. 
He  does  the  latter  and  profanes  the  landscape  through 
his  ignorance  of  technique.  A  dozen  plates  exposed  in 
the  back  yard  according  to  some  fixed  and  well-thought- 
out  plan  will  give  more  real  instruction  than  a  hundred 
exposed  in  the  field  and  developed  to  meet  errors  in 
exposure.  The  writer  nearly  always  figures  these  test 
exposures  out  the  night  before,  puts  them  down  on 
cards  and  exposes  accordingly,  filing  the  cards  away 
with  the  negatives. 

Actual  outdoor  winter  photography 
Branches  of  can  pr0perjy  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
inter  or  ]ancjscape  without  snow,  and  landscape 
with  snow.  The  former  has  been  treated  broadly  in 
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The  Photo-Miniature  No.  25:  Landscape  Photog¬ 
raphy ,  and  additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  No.  54. :  Outdoor  Exposures.  As  branches  of  this 
work  we  might  also  refer  to  the  photography  of  individ¬ 
ual  trees  in  winter,  a  prolific  field  full  of  interest,  cov¬ 
ered  by  No.  13:  Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees,  and 
also  to  the  photographing  of  clouds  for  use  in  our  win¬ 
ter  landscapes,  this  subject  being  sufficiently  covered  by 
No.  24:  Photographing  Clouds .  In  this  monograph  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  confine  our  attention  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  snow  photography,  though  that  subject  has  been 
touched  upon  in  a  general  way  by  several  of  the  mono¬ 
graphs  already  referred  to.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to 
think  of  outdoor  winter  photography  only  in  connection 
with  snow  on  the  ground.  Winter  furnishes  us  with 
many  subjects  in  which  snow  has  no  part,  or  at  best  is  but 
secondary  in  its  importance, — the  bare  branches  of  the 
trees,  with  their  delicate  tracery  of  twigs  against  the 
glow  of  the  western  sky  when  the  sun  has  hidden  itself 
behind  a  low  bank  of  clouds  toward  evening  on  a  win¬ 
ter  day,  the  wind-swept  rushes  against  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  the  stream,  as  well  as  the  wooded  hillside  in 
spring  when  small  patches  of  snow  but  accentuate  the 
thought  that  winter  is  passing.  These  are  but  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  variety  of  material  which  presents  itself 
to  us  during  the  months  between  fall  and  summer 

Snow  is  a  magic  transformer,  bringing  forth,  many 
times,  beauty,  where  before  all  was  ugliness.  The 
stretches  of  field  and  hill,  the  sloping  and  rounded 
banks  of  the  stream,  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  beautiful 
though  they  all  are  when  clothed  in  the  green  of  sum¬ 
mer  or  the  many  colors  of  the  autumn  months,  take  on 
a  peculiar  beauty  and  charm  when  covered  with  the 
soft  white  mantle  of  winter.  Even  the  dweller  of  the 
crowded  city  is  not  denied  the  beauties  of  winter ;  in 
fact,  in  town  the  gain  in  opportunities  seems  equally  as 
great  as  in  the  country.  Snow  quickly  loses  its  beauty 
in  the  city,  and  he  who  would  seize  some  of  the  pic¬ 
ture-making  chances  must  not  linger,  but  should  be 
alive  to  his  opportunities  as  quickly  as  the  snow 
commences  to  fall. 
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Selection  and  Number  your  winter  pictures  by 
Composition  Quality  rather  than  quantity,  for  it  is 
better  to  spend  the  whole  winter  obtain¬ 
ing  half  a  dozen  pictures  which  satisfy  you  in  every 
particular  than  to  make  dozens  of  prints  which  are 
simply  commonplace  subjects,  photographed  without 
any  thought  of  desirability  of  selection.  Strive  to  pic¬ 
ture  nature  in  some  of  her  rarer  moods.  Any  one  can 
make  a  snapshot  on  a  winter  day  and  get  something 
that  looks  like  snow  because  it  doesn’t  look  like  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  be  serious  in  your  work,  and  strive 
constantly  to  make  something  which  shall  need  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  its  existence. 

The  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  are  those  best 
suited  for  the  making  of  snow  pictures.  The  fore¬ 
ground  is  often  the  greatest  point  of  interest  in  sncw- 
covered  landscapes,  and  the  long  shadows  which  prevad 
when  the  sun  is  low  serve  to  give  character  and  interest 
to  what  would  otherwise  be  but  a  meaningless  expanse 
of  white.  In  some  of  the  most  successful  and  beauti¬ 
ful  snow  pictures  which  have  been  made,  the  shadows 
and  gradations  on  the  surface  of  the  snow  have  formed 
the  motif  and  furnished  the  interest,  as  note  the  ex¬ 
quisite  bit  by  Mr.  Gleason,  reproduced  among  our 
illustrations. 

Probably  in  no  other  kind  of  landscape  is  there  such 
an  opportunity  for  variety  of  composition  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  simplicity  gives 
strength  and  character  to  a  picture.  Amid  such  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  material,  selection  must  play  an  important 
part.  Stretches  of  foreground  broken  by  the  shadows 
of  trees,  stone  walks  or  fences  partly  covered  with  snow 
or  ice,  the  rounded  and  curving  banks  of  a  brook  wdll 
often  furnish  in  themselves  material  for  a  picture  or  give 
the  needed  touch  to  the  composition. 

Do  not  try  to  crowd  too  much  into  one  picture,  and 
be  sure  that  what  is  included  is  harmonious.  Try  and 
see  what  may  be  done  with  such  simple  material  as  a 
few  stalks  of  goldenrod  projecting  above  the  snow. 
Newly  fallen  snow  often  requires  to  be  broken  up  in 
some  way  for  pictorial  effect,  and  the  practice  of  walk¬ 
ing  once  or  twice  across  the  foreground  is  often  resorted 
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to.  One  should  determine  carefully  before  doing  this 
just  where  the  tracks  should  come,  to  give  the  desired 
lines  in  the  picture,  as  a  mistake  is  not  easily  corrected. 
Possibly  there  is  a  dark  stone  or  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree 
in  the  middle  distance  which  is  a  disturbing  note  in  the 
composition.  A  little  snow  taken  up  from  behind  them 
can  be  used  to  cover  such  objects,  or,  if  this  be  not 
possible,  they  may  often  be  blocked  out  in  the  negative. 
Possibly  a  patch  of  dark  is  needed  here  or  there.  The 
snow  at  that  point  can  be  scraped  away.  Possibly  a 
bush  or  a  few  straggling  briers  add  to  the  composition 
at  another  point.  These  can  be  easily  transplanted  by 
being  stuck  in  the  snow  where  needed.  Any  number 
of  such  little  dodges  will  occur  to  one  in  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  and  all  can  be  utilized  at  times  to  great  advantage. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  point  the  lens  toward  the  sun. 
By  carefully  shading  the  lens  from  the  direct  rays  of 
light,  it  is  possible  to  work  almost  directly  against  the 
light.  Long  and  effective  shadows  may  often  be  had  in 
this  way.  If  tree  trunks  or  other  dark  objects  form 
part  of  the  composition,  and  true  pictorial  effect  is 
desired,  they  should  be  rendered  in  their  proper  tone, 
and  appear  in  the  picture  with  their  correct  relative 
values,  not  as  perfectly  black  objects  without  quality  or 
meaning.  By  working  when  the  light  is  somewhat 
weak,  as  it  is  in  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon, 
and  giving  sufficient  exposure  and  careful  development, 
but  little  trouble  should  be  experienced  in  keeping  the 
extremes  of  tone  within  the  limits  of  agreeable  contrast. 

For  convenience  in  dealing  intelli- 
Classification  gentiy  with  the  subject  in  hand,  we 

0  u  JCC  shall  divide  outdoor  snow  photography 
into  three  general  classes  or  divisions,  taking  up  the 
practical  questions  of  exposure  and  development  under 
each  head.  We  find  that  snow  scenes  can  be  well 
divided  into  three  classes. 

Class  1.  When  high  tones  prevail  and  there  are  no 
dark  objects  to  give  extremes  of  contrast. 

Class  11.  Where  the  high  tones  of  the  snow  are 
brought  into  direct  contrast  with  dark  objects,  such  as 
tree  trunks  or  patches  of  bare  ground  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture. 
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Class  Ill.  Snow  pictures  with  figures,  where  a  short 
exposure  is  required  because  of  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

This  class  embraces  a  picture,  for 
Class  I  instance,  showing  an  expanse  of  snow 
relieved  only  by  the  delicate  shadows 
upon  the  surface  and  by  trees  or  buildings  in  the 
distance.  Also  pictures  made  during  a  snowfall, 
when  all  objects  are  rendered  more  or  less  indistinct 
and  of  a  light  tone  by  intervening  particles  of  falling 
and  drifting  snow. 

_  Views  included  in  this  class  are  ordi- 
cfas^I  nai-ily  lacking  in  strong  contrasts,  and  it 
is  imperative  that  the  most  should  be 
made  of  whatever  contrasts  there  may  be,  otherwise  the 
picture  will  appear  flat  and  lacking  in  character.  The 
rule  being  that  short  exposures  increase  contrasts  while 
long  exposures  overcome  them,  it  follows  that  the 
exposure  in  work  of  this  character  should  err  if  at  all  on 
the  side  of  under-exposure. 

Assuming  that  our  view  is  composed  of  a  stretch  of 
open  field,  trees  in  the  distance,  sky  and  clouds  in  the 
view,  sun  shining,  and  delicate  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  foreground  and  middle  distance,  but  no 
dark  objects,  we  have  a  view  that  would  be  difficult  to 
under-expose  at  midday,  and  using  a  fast  plate,  such  as 
Seed  27  or  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  without  color  screen  and 
No.  8  (/  11)  stop,  we  could  safely  give  from  rio  to  vo 
second  exposure  and  depend  upon  normal  development 
to  give  us  the  proper  contrasts.  At  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  or  eight  in  the  morning  in  midwinter  we 
could  safely  increase  this  to  ^5  second. 

Or  if  the  sun  should  not  be  shining,  but  the  light  is 
bright  and  the  chief  beauty  of  the  scene  lies  in  the  deli¬ 
cate  gradations  of  light  and  shade  on  the  unbroken 
snow,  we  could  safely  make  the  exposure  26  second  at 
midday  with  the  plate  and  stop  stated. 

After  three  o’clock  in  December,  four  in  January  and 
five  in  February  and  March,  the  light  falls  off  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  data  as  to  exposures 
that  would  really  be  serviceable.  The  tables  given  in 
No.  54:  Outdoor  Exposures  come  nearer  meeting  this 
problem  than  anything  heretofore  published,  and  by 
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making  the  necessary  allowances  for  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions,  nature  of  the  subject,  plate,  screen,  etc.,  they 
will  be  found  to  meet  every  ordinary  requirement, 
always  remembering,  however,  that  the  exposures  for 
this  particular  class  of  work  are  to  be  shorter  than  those 
indicated  for  ordinary  snow  scenes. 

Where,  however,  the  view,  while  open  as  a  whole, 
nevertheless  contains  dark  objects  or  masses  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  or  middle  distances,  these  exposures  will  have 
to  be  greatly  increased,  and  it  would  be  safer  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  as  coming  under  Class  II. 

Negatives  of  this  class  may  safely  re- 
Development:  ce;ve  rather  vigorous  development, — 

Class  that  is,  normal  solutions  should  be  em¬ 

ployed,  and  the  plate  carried  up  to  a  fairly  good  print¬ 
ing  density.  This  method  gives  character  to  the  high 
lights  and  a  pleasing  richness  to  the  slight  shadows  that 
are  present  on  the  surface  of  the  snow.  We  should 
remember,  though,  that  even  with  the  sun  falling  di¬ 
rectly  on  unbroken  snow  either  from  behind  or  one  side, 
the  snow  is  never  perfectly  white,  as  we  will  see  if  we 
kick  up  a  pile  of  it  and  take  a  position  where  the  light 
from  the  broken  snow  is  reflected  back  to  the  eye.  We 
should,  therefore,  be  careful  that  the  snow  in  such 
scenes  should  not  be  carried  far  enough  on  the  negative 
to  print  out  perfectly  blank  paper.  For  this  class  of 
work  a  pyro  developer  is  excellent  and  should  be  used 
in  the  normal  proportions.  It  is  best  to  use  the  one 
recommended  by  the  maker  of  the  plate  in  use.  If  the 
reader  does  not  use  a  pyro  developer,  let  him  use  his 
usual  developer  at  its  ordinary  strength.  As  rodinal 
will  be  hereafter  recommended  for  development  of 
negatives  in  Class  II,  and  the  reader  may  wish  one  de¬ 
veloper  to  serve  for  all  classes  of  winter  work,  we 
recommend  for  work  where  strong  contrasts  are  desired 
the  following:  Rodinal,  X  ounce;  water,  5  ounces; 
bromide  of  potash,  10  per  cent  solution,  2  to  5  drops. 

In  all  winter  development,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  developing  solutions  at  a  temperature  of 
from  65°  to  70°  Fahr.  Cold  developing  solutions  yield 
weak,  flat  negatives  of  little  or  no  character.  Develop¬ 
ment  ought,  therefore,  to  be  carried  on  in  a  fairly  warm 
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room,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  the  graduate  containing 
the  solution  should  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  maintain  the  temperature 
of  the  developer  at  the  proper  point. 

We  are  well  aware  that  many  advanced  workers  get 
most  pleasing  effects  in  this  class  of  work  by  giving 
much  longer  exposures  than  those  we  have  suggested. 
They  develop  in  dilute  solutions,  or,  what  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent,  solutions  weak  in  the  reducing  agent,  keeping  the 
plate  thin,  so  that  it  can  by  no  possibility  print  out 
black  in  any  particular  part.  But  this  method  is  only 
for  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  processes  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  printing,  and  the  method  we  have  given  will 
be  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  ama¬ 
teur  who  uses  his  negatives  with  a  variety  of  printing 
papers  and  wants  good  results  on  all. 

_  This  class  embraces  what  is  known 
Clas^II '  as  avera"e  landscape,  when  dark  objects 
or  masses  are  in  the  foreground  and  the 
middle  distance  is  fairly  open,  the  snow  in  this  class  of 
subjects  being  usually  broken  up  by  tracks  or  otherwise. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  such  objects  are  the 
strong  contrasts  between  the  snow  and  the  dark  objects 
in  the  view.  The  problem  before  the  photographer  is 
by  exposure  and  development  combined  to  preserve  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  delicate  detail  in  the  snow, 
the  contrasts  between  the  snow  as  a  whole  and  the 
darker  objects,  and  the  delicate  detail  in  such  darker 
objects— -a  problem  by  no  means  easy  of  solution. 

As  to  how  to  treat  this  problem,  different  writers  and 
workers  differ  most  radically,  but  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  full  exposure  must  be  long  enough  to 
give  full  detail  in  the  darker  objects  in  the  view,  and  the 
contrasts  must  be  obtained  largely  in  the  development. 
This  last  proposition,  however,  is  by  no  means  as  sim¬ 
ple  in  practice  as  it  looks  on  paper,  since  every  one  knows 
that  if  we  over-expose  a  white  object  full  of  delicate 
gradations  of  light  and  shade,  we  will  lose  most  of 
such  delicate  gradations  unless  we  use  a  strongly 
restrained  developer  or  carry  development  to  an  abnor¬ 
mal  length,  and  if  we  do  that  in  the  case  of  a  snow 
scene  the  restrainer  will  hold  back  our  detail  in  the 
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shadows  and  we  will  be  where  we  started.  Therefore, 
it  follows  that  we  must  so  time  our  exposure  as  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  necessity  of  making  corrections  in 
development;  in  other  words,  we  must  do  all  we  can 
in  every  given  case  by  exposure,  leaving  the  rest  to 
development. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  use  double-coated  or 
backed  plates,  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  this  being 
one  step  toward  keeping  down  undue  contrasts. 

As  stated,  various  workers  differ  radically  in  their 
ideas  of  the  proper  exposure  for  snow  scenes.  For 
instance,  referring  to  the  winter  competition  in  the 
Photo  Beacon ,  of  May,  1900,  we  find  two  apparently 
equally  well-exposed  pictures  of  average  landscape  with 
snow  taken  at  about  the  same  hour  in  February 
(11  A.  M.),  one  on  a  Cramer  Med.  Iso.  plate  with 
Poco  color-screen  in  five  seconds,  and  the  other  on  a 
Seed  Nonhalation  plate  with  an  equivalent  exposure  of 
-52  second, — a  tremendous  latitude,  to  be  sure.  But 
the  third  prize  picture  was  made  in  the  same  month  on 
a  Wiistner  plate  with  an  equivalent  exposure  of  T^jj 
second,  all  on  the  basis  of  the  No.  8  (// 11)  stop.  So, 
after  making  all  possible  allowance  for  differences  in 
plate,  speeds,  effect  of  screen,  etc.,  we  see  that  good 
snow  pictures  of  Class  II  can  be  taken  in  from  Trnj  to  1 
second  with  the  No.  8  stop  with  a  fast  plate  on  a  bright 
day  in  February.  But  either  the  data  in  some  of  these 
cases  are  incorrect  or  the  greatest  care  was  used  in  de¬ 
velopment,  and  it  would  hardly  be  safe  for  the  ordinary 
worker  to  accept  them  as  standards. 

The  ordinary  reader  will  not  want  to  leave  too  much 
to  development;  and  the  question  therefore  is,  What 
are  the  allowable  exposures  for  the  average  snow  scene 
with  normal  development  ? 

It  happens  that  the  writer  does  not  employ  normal 
development  with  snow  pictures,  and  therefore  when 
he  undertook  to  prepare  this  monograph,  he  was  unable 
to  answer  the  above  very  important  question.  True, 
he  might  have  hedged  a  bit  by  advising  some  other 
kind  of  development,  in  which  event  he  could  have 
given  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Photo  Beacon  contest 
above  referred  to,  or  any  other  figures  that  might  have 
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come  to  mind.  But  he  knew  that  whatever  develop¬ 
ment  or  method  he  might  recommend,  the  reader  would 
go  ahead  using  his  own  normal  developer  and  methods, 
and  the  question  was  therefore  still  before  him  for  an 
answer. 

The  writer,  therefore,  determined  to  make  a  few  ex¬ 
posures  to  find  out.  He  first  made  out  a  list  of  his  in¬ 
tended  exposures  and  then  waited  for  a  good  fall  of 
snow  and  a  sunny  day.  He  then  picked  out  a  bit  of  a 
view  made  up  of  a  path  with  broken  snow  shoveled  up 
on  either  side,  two  rows  of  dark  tree  trunks  running 
alongside  it,  a  road  beyond  in  the  middle  distance  and 
a  yellow  house,  evergreens,  and  some  more  trees  in  the 
distance.  The  sun  during  the  course  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  ranged  from  behind  the  camera  to  almost  directly 
in  front  of  it,  the  day  was  early  in  January  and  the  hour 
from  8  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  He  had  arranged  for  ninety- 
six  exposures,  ranging  from  ruo  second  to  10  seconds, 
on  the  basis  of  the  No.  8  (/  n)  stop.  The  developer 
was  to  be  Seed’s  ABC  pyro  developer,  used  at  nor¬ 
mal  strength  and  at  a  temperature  of  65°  Fahr.  It  was 
to  be  carried  from  three  to  seven  minutes,  which  was  to 
be  the  only  variation.  Seed  27  and  Cramer  Inst.  Iso. 
plates  were  to  receive  identical  exposures  in  all  cases 
and  to  be  developed  together  in  one  tray.  Some  of  the 
plates  were  to  be  backed  and  some  left  unbacked,  in 
several  cases  half  of  a  single  plate  being  backed  and  the 
other  half  left  unbacked.  A  light  yellow  color  screen 
was  to  be  used  at  times. 

The  writer  thought  this  a  pretty  fair  test  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  exposures  on  an  average  landscape,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  came  off  without  a  hitch. 

As  a  result,  he  is  prepared  to  announce  that  any  one 
working  under  the  conditions  stated,  and  with  the 
plates  and  stop  mentioned,  will  get  fairly  good  results 
by  exposures  ranging  anywhere  from  2V  to  t  second,  the 
former  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  where  great  detail 
in  the  snow  is  desired,  and  the  latter  earlier  or  later 
(before  8  A.  M.  and  after  4  P.  M.)  or  where  greater 
detail  is  desired  in  the  darker  objects  and  the  snow  is 
not  so  important;  the  best  all-round  exposure,  however, 
for  the  conditions  stated  being  about  ro  second  with  the 
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No.  8  stop  and  fast  plate,  this  holding  from  8  A.  M.  to 
4  P.  M.  in  January. 

With  the  light  color  screen  the  allowable  exposures 
under  identically  the  same  conditions  extended  between 
£0  and  1  second  approximately,  but  the  best  results 
were  obtained  by  exposures  of  about  i  second.  By  best 
results  in  these  cases  is  meant  negatives  which  showed 
fairly  good  contrasts  in  the  snow  and  some  detail  in  the 
shadows,  the  whole  negative  printing  up  fairly  well. 

It  was  found  that  the  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  plate,  when 
developed  in  the  same  tray  with  a  Seed  27  receiving  the 
same  exposure,  invariably  came  up  and  finished  develop¬ 
ment  ahead  of  the  Seed  plate  ;  but  in  every  such  case 
the  contrasts  were  greater  with  the  Cramer  plate  at 
every  stage  of  development.  With  the  Cramer  plate 
the  snow  appeared  to  better  advantage,  the  trees,  how¬ 
ever,  being  unduly  dark,  while  with  the  Seed  plate  the 
trees  were  in  a  better  relative  tone,  but  the  snow 
appeared  rather  flat.  The  light  yellow  screen  had  an 
equal  retarding  effect  on  both  plates  and  resulted  in 
negatives  of  a  better  class  than  when  the  exposures  were 
made  without  it.  With  two  short  exposures  the  con¬ 
trasts  were  of  course  unduly  great,  but  with  the  longer 
exposure  the  detail  in  the  snow  stood  up  better  than 
when  the  screen  was  not  used. 

For  exposures  under  different  conditions  or  at  differ¬ 
ent  hours  of  the  day,  it  will  be  well  to  consult  No.  54, 
on  Outdoor  Exposures  or  No.  14  :  Street  Photography, 
remembering,  however,  that  scenes  in  this  class  may 
frequently  require  longer  exposures  than  those  ordina¬ 
rily  given  for  snow  scenes,  this  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  dark  in  the  view. 

The  above  figures  are  intended  for  the  reader  who 
develops  negatives  of  this  class  in  the  normal  developer, 
a  method  which  is  bound  to  be  adopted  by  a  great  many 
workers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  methods 
hereinafter  described  are  far  more  likely  to  give  good 
results. 

While  exposures  made  as  above  on  either  the  ordinary 
or  the  corrected  plate  and  developed  as  stated  will  give 
fairly  good  results,  the  writer,  after  an  experience  in 
snow  photography  covering  quite  a  number  of  years, 
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feels  prepared  to  abide  by  the  conclusion  he  reached 
several  winters  back,  that  the  best  way  to  get  on  the 
plate  and  preserve  in  the  negative  all  the  contrasts, 
detail  and  delicate  gradations  in  an  average  winter 
landscape  is  to  reduce  everything  in  the  view  to  a 
rather  deep  yellow  by  using  a  fairly  strong  color  screen, 
such  as  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  ray-filter  with  normal 
bichromate  of  potash  solution,  give  a  fairly  full  exposure 
on  a  corrected  plate  and  develop  in  a  dilute  developer, 
preferably  metol  or  rodinal  to  which  has  been  added 
just  enough  bromide  of  potash  to  prevent  chemical  fog. 
Exposures  made  and  developed  in  this  way  on  a  backed 
Cramer  Med.  Iso.  plate  (which  is  preferred  to  the  Inst. 
Iso.)  with  the  No.  8  (flu)  stop,  will  vary  from  ft 
second  for  a  fairly  open  landscape  at  midday  to  a  second 
for  the  same  view  at  sunset,  or  several  seconds  with 
large  dark  masses  in  view.  For  an  average  landscape 
such  as  above  described,  £  second  at  midday  will  be 
found  ample  with  the  No.  8  stop.  At  midday,  with 
large  dark  masses  in  the  foreground,  the  exposure  may 
be  as  much  as  \  second  with  the  No.  8  stop.  From 
one  hour  to  fifteen  minutes  before  sunset  f  second  with 
the  No.  8  stop  will  suffice  for  a  fairly  open  view  with 
no  very  dark  objects  in  the  immediate  foreground. 
With  the  Inst.  Iso.  the  exposure  must  be  almost  as  long 
as  with  the  Med.  Iso.  to  get  the  same  effects  in  the 
shadows,  as  the  former  plate  has  not  the  same  latitude  in 
exposure,  and  tends  to  harsher  contrasts.  The  fact 
that  these  exposures  are  no  longer  than  those  given 
above  for  faster  plates  and  a  lighter  color  screen,  would 
seem  to  mark  the  difference  between  a  normal  pyro  and 
a  dilute  metol  developer. 

As  already  pretty  clearly  indicated, 
^class'll  t^ie  development  of  negatives  in  this  class 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  dilute  solution, 
this  being  equivalent  to  a  developer  weak  in  reducer, 
and  a  simpler  process.  The  writer  prefers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  a  metol  hydroquinone  developer  made  up  about  as 
follows:  Metol,  30  grs.;  hydroquinone,  30  grs.  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  20  oz.;  then  add  sulphite  of  soda, 
(cryst.)  1  oz.  and  carbonate  of  soda,  (cryst.)  %oz.  For 
development  of  snow  negatives  in  Class  II,  take  of  this 
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2  ounces  and  add  4  ounces  of  water  where  there  are 
no  very  heavy  masses  of  dark  in  the  foreground  and 
8  ounces  of  water  where  there  are.  Before  use  add 
1  drop  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  bromide 
to  each  ounce  of  solution.  If  plates  developed  in  this 
way  show  too  much  flatness  after  rather  prolonged 
development,  the  dilute  solution  may  be  poured  off  and 
the  plate  finished  in  a  developer  of  normal  strength,  2 
ounces  of  stock  solution  and  2  ounces  of  water.  Mr. 
A.  A.  Gleason,  who  is  collaborating  in  this  monograph, 
agrees  with  the  writer  of  these  particular  lines  as  to  the 
general  principles  of  development  stated,  and  suggests 
as  an  alternative  developer  for  negatives  in  Class  II  a 
solution  of  rodinal,  one  part,  to  40  or  50  parts  of  water 
A  pyro  developer  can  be  used,  but  if  so  should 
be  diluted  several  times  beyond  the  normal,  and  a 
fresh  solution  used  every  few  minutes  until  develop¬ 
ment  is  completed. 

This  method  can  be  used  to  great 
Loca^  advantage  in  snow  work,  but  instead  of 
Development  ^  usua]  method  of  applying  the  strong 

solution  to  the  shadows,  development  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed  in  a  dilute  developer  until  the  detail  is  well 
up  in  the  shadows,  and  the  strong  developer  then 
applied  to  the  snow  where  needed  until  it  reaches  its 
proper  density.  The  developer  can  best  be  applied  by 
the  use  of  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in  strong 
developer  (normal  strength)  and  then  rubbed  over  the 
negative  while  the  same  is  under  the  surface  of  the 
dilute  developer.  This  renders  the  local  work  under 
better  control  and  prevents  sharp  lines  of  demarcation, 

streaks  and  the  like. 

For  more  difficult  work,  tank  develop- 
Tank  ment  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  and 
Development  savjng  0f  tj:me)  being  merely  dilute  devel¬ 
opment  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  tending  to  bring  up 
the  shadows  and  high  lights  evenly  regardless  of  the 
amount  that  the  latter  may  have  been  over-exposed. 
This  method  of  development,  which  is  rapidly  coming 
in  vogue  with  the  more  advanced  amateurs  for  nearly  all 
subjects,  but  is  especially  useful  in  work  of  this  class, 
has  been  fully  explained  in  No.  xi:  Developers  and 
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Development  and  No.  34  :  More  About  Development.  It 
will  be  found  that  in  many  cases  where  resort  is  had  to 
tank  development,  it  may  be  well  to  take  the  plate  from 
the  tank  before  development  is  complete,  and  finish  it  in 
a  stronger  solution.  In  some  cases  the  writer  has  gotten 
the  desired  result  in  very  difficult  cases  by  taking  the 
plate  from  the  tank  before  development  is  completed, 
washing  it  thoroughly,  and  then  intensifying  with  Agfa, 
a  good  intensifier  for  the  purpose.  For  instance,  a  plate 
which  had  been  exposed  in  four  sections  of  \,  1,  10 
and  40  seconds,  a  ratio  of  1  :  200,  was  treated  in  this 
way  and  printed  out  more  evenly  than  one  which  was 
exposed  similarly  with  a  ratio  of  1  :  10  and  developed 
in  the  normal  developer,  thus  proving  the  possibilities 
of  the  method  in  overcoming  differences  in  exposure 
such  as  occur  in  many  snow  scenes.  Development  in 
Class  II  should  never  be  carried  too  far,  as  over-devel¬ 
opment  accentuates  contrasts  and  this  was  what  was  to 
be  avoided.  In  fact,  if  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  find  after  beginning  development  that  the  exposure 
was  too  short  to  reach  the  detail  in  the  shadows,  we  can 
largely  compensate  for  this  by  stopping  development 
while  the  plate  is  thin,  in  which  event  the  shadows  will 
print  out  gray  instead  of  black,  thus  giving  a  semblance 
of  detail  at  any  rate.  In  fact,  even  though  we  get  full 
detail  in  the  shadows  and  then  develop  too  far,  the  detail 
will  be  lost  in  the  printing. 

Exposure  •  Snow  pictures  with  figures,  where  a 

Class  III '  s^ort  exposure  is  required  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  This  class  em¬ 
braces  street  scenes  in  city  and  town,  skating  and 
sleighing  scenes  and  the  like.  Exposures  of  this  class 
are  best  made  with  a  focal  plane  shutter,  with  which 
the  maximum  illumination  is  obtained  with  the  fastest 
working  of  the  shutter,  although  the  ordinary  shutter 
can  be  used  where  the  other  is  not  available.  The  ex¬ 
posure  should  be  as  long  as  the  motion  of  objects  in  the 
view  will  permit,  and  if  this  is  too  short  for  a  full  ex¬ 
posure,  the  correction  must  be  made  in  development. 
This  subject  has  been  well  covered  in  a  general  way  by 
No.  3:  Hand-Camera  Work,  No.  4:  Photography  Out¬ 
doors,  No.  14  :  Street  Photography,  and  a  great  deal  of 
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useful  information  which  has  more  or  less  bearing  on 
the  subject  can  be  found  in  No.  39  :  Photographing  Ani¬ 
mals  and  No.  51  :  Press  Photography. 

Skating  subjects  alone  open  up  a  delightful  and  com¬ 
paratively  untried  field  to  the  amateur  with  a  focal- 
plane  shutter.  The  pastime  in  itself  is  a  graceful  one 
and  lends  itself  readily  to  artistic  compositions. 

Speaking  of  winter  pictures  in  the  city,  Mr.  Gleason 
says,  “  The  city  amateur  has  many  opportunities  for 
making  effective  pictures  during  the  winter  months. 
One  should  always  be  on  the  outlook  for  possible  sub¬ 
jects,  making  a  note  in  one’s  mind  of  any  promising 
material,  for  snow  soon  loses  its  beauty  and  charm  in 
the  city,  and  what  is  to  be  done  should  be  accomplished 
while  the  conditions  are  favorable.  The  city  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  field  for  the  making  of  effective  snow¬ 
storm  pictures.  The  hurrying  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  against  the  flying  snow,  the  lines  of  the  build¬ 
ings  growing  less  and  less  distinct  in  the  distance,  all 
combined  with  the  atmospheric  effect  which  photog¬ 
raphy  so  truly  renders, — all  these  things  serve  to  give  a 
charm  to  the  successful  street  picture.  One  has  but  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  such  subjects  as  the  street 
sweepers  at  work,  the  hurried  life  and  figures  at  a 
winter  fire,  and  children  at  play  in  the  park,  to  realize 
that  good  subjects  are  always  to  be  had.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  get  out  during  stormy  weather  in  search  of 
such  subjects,  for  you  will  soon  forget  any  slight  dis¬ 
comfort,  so  interested  will  you  become  in  what  is  going 
on  about  you. 

“City  parks  have  been  a  favorite  place  for  making 
night  pictures  of  snow  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  lights. 
Such  work,  while  somewhat  difficult,  is  very  interesting. 
While  the  making  of  such  pictures  requires  considerable 
study,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  not  come  amiss. 

“Nonhalation  orthochromatic  plates  should  be  used, 
for  great  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are  sure  to  exist. 
The  camera  should  be  set  up  so  that  none  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  will  come  into  the  field  of  view.  The  corner 
of  a  building  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  may  often  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  shield  the  lens  from  the  direct  rays  of 
any  light. 
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“Of  course  the  exposure  required  is  somewhat  long 
when  making  night  pictures  of  this  kind.  Develop¬ 
ment  should  be  for  detail  rather  than  contrast,  in  fact 
one  is  liable  to  get  more  contrast  than  is  desirable.” 

Adding  to  what  Mr.  Gleason  has  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  writer  would  say  that  in  his  very  limited 
experience  in  this  line  with  an  ordinary  hand-camera 
with  iris  diaphragm  shutter,  street  scenes  in  winter  are 
scarcely  ever  effective  with  an  exposure  of  less  than 
-S h  second  with  No.  8  stop,  and  the  nearer  they  can  be 
made  to  reach  i  second,  even  with  a  good  light  and  fast 
plate,  the  better  they  are  apt  to  be.  In  such  cases,  of 
course,  a  larger  stop  than  No.  8  should  be  used  and  the 
shutter  speed  regulated  accordingly. 

In  night  scenes,  such  as  those  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Gleason,  it  will  be  found  that  five  minutes’  exposure  with 
the  No.  8  stop  and  fast  plate  will  give  very  good  results 
so  far  as  the  snow  under  or  near  an  electric  light  is 
concerned.  Where  light  is  reflected  from  the  snow  into 
the  darker  shadows  of  the  picture,  an  exposure  of  twenty 
minutes  with  the  same  stop  will  be  found  to  give  a  fair 
amount  of  detail.  For  the  most  satisfactory  work  in 
this  line,  however,  it  is  best  to  be  equipped  with  a 
faster  lens.  A  lens  working  at  No.  4  (// 8),  such  as  the 
ordinary  rapid  rectilinear  found  on  most  hand-cameras, 
will  require  four  times  the  exposure  required  by  one  of 
the  modern  lenses  working  at  // 4,  the  ratio  of  exposure 
being  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  /  values  of  the 
several  lenses  compared. 

The  development  of  plates  of  this 
Development:  cjasg  where  there  are  dark  objects  and 
Class  III  brightly  lighted  snow  or  ice  in  the  view 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  required  in  Class  II,  the 
problem  being  the  same,  so  no  additional  remarks  on  the 

subject  are  required.  . 

In  photographing  falling  snow,  which 
Snowstorms  should  only  be  attempted  when  the 
snow  is  falling  slowly  and  in  large  flakes, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  dark  background 
of  buildings,  or  the  like,  in  order  that  the  falling  snow 
should  stand  out  clearly  in  individual  flakes.  To  avoid 
blurred  streaks  caused  by  flakes  falling  too  near  the  lens* 
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it  is  necessary  to  place  the  camera  under  an  awning, 
porch  or  shed,  so  that  there  is  a  clear  space  of  from  six 
to  eight  feet  between  the  lens  and  the  nearest  falling 
snow.  In  an  emergency  an  umbrella  can  be  held  over 
and  as  far  in  front  of  the  lens  as  possible.  To  get  the 
most  realistic  effects  a  rapid  plate  should  be  used  and 
the  exposure  should  be  from  one-tenth  to  one-fiftieth  of 
a  second  with  the  lens  wide  open,  or  at  most  stopped 
down  to  fill,  the  length  of  exposure  depending  upon 
the  time  of  day,  atmospheric  conditions  and  char¬ 
acter  of  objects  in  the  view.  The  lens  should  be 
focused  on  some  object  in  the  foreground,  distant 
objects  being  thus  thrown  out  of  focus  and  adding  to 
the  general  effectiveness  of  the  picture.  The  develop¬ 
ment  for  this  class  of  work  should  be  energetic  rather 
than  otherwise,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  set  forth  for 
use  in  pictures  coming  within  Class  I,  though  it  should 
not  be  carried  quite  so  far.  Very  effective  pictures  of 
this  class  can  be  made  with  the  stereoscopic  camera. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  snow  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  writer’s  collection  were  made 
with  a  4  x  5  camera  equipped  with  an 
extra  lens  board  over  which  had  been  pasted  a  bit  of 
black  paper  punctured  with  an  ordinary  pin,  estimated 
diameter  -jV  inch.  The  subject  of  pinhole  photography 
has  been  thoroughly  covered  in  this  series  by  No.  27: 
Pinhole  Photography,  together  with  the  Postscript  given  at 
the  end  of  No.  54.  The  former  describes  several  forms 
of  apparatus  for  the  making  of  pinhole  photographs,  but 
the  above  method  will  serve  very  well  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion. 

With  a  pinhole  in  place  of  the  lens,  snow  is  rendered 
very  effectively,  having  a  soft  effect  completely  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  subject.  In  fact,  the  most  satisfactory 
picture  the  writer  got  out  of  his  96  test  exposures  re¬ 
ferred  to  under  Exposure,  Class  II,  was  a  pinhole  pic¬ 
ture  made  with  the  above-described  apparatus,  the  front 
board  being  racked  out  5  inches  from  the  ground-glass 
and  an  exposure  of  14  seconds  given  on  Seed  27  and 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  plates.  That  particular  exposure  was 
one  of  five  on  each  plate  ranging  from  2  to  30  seconds 
and  was  absolutely  right. 


Pinhole 
Snow  Pictures 
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The  writer’s  method  of  ascertaining  the  exposures  for 
pinhole  photographs  is  very  simple  and,  without  going 
into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  requires  that  if 
a  pinhole  is  -go  or  ^  inch  in  diameter  we  arbitrarily 
consider  it  the  // 32  stop  ;  if  ^4  inch  in  diameter  we  con¬ 
sider  it  the  // 64  stop,  and  so  on.  We  then  ascertain  the 
correct  exposure  for  such  stops,  this  being  done  from 
tables  or  calculations  based  on  experience,  and  multiply 
the  exposure  so  found  by  the  square  of  the  number  of 
inches  the  pinhole  is  from  the  ground-glass. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  just  given,  the  correct  expo¬ 
sure  for  the  No.  8  stop  was  estimated  to  be  o  second. 
The  pinhole  being  go  itich  in  diameter  was  considered 
the  // 32  stop,  this  being  equivalent  to  the  No.  64  stop, 
which  requires  eight  times  the  exposure  required  for  the 
No.  8  stop,  or  A-  second  in  this  case.  The  pinhole  was 
racked  out  5  inches.  This  squared  was  25,  and  multi¬ 
plied  by  rs  came  to  13  'A ,  which  for  luck  was  called  14 
seconds,  with  the  result  stated. 

With  a  full  moon  and  plenty  of  snow 

Moon  ig  t  on  tjie  groun(j  the  making  of  snow  pic- 
Snow  Pictures  ,b  b  „  1I;  , 

tures  by  moonlight  is  rare  sport.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  lens  at  // 8  (No.  4)  and  a  fast  plate,  either 
Seed  27  or  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.,  the  exposure  will  vary 
from  3  minutes  in  the  case  of  an  open  landscape  to  a 
half  -  hour  in  the  case  of  a  view  with  evergreens  or  the 
like  in  the  foreground.  With  the  moon  on  the  other 
side  of  a  light  building  the  exposure  with  the  //8  (No. 
4.)  stop  would  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
With  the  moon  shining  directly  on  such  a  building  the 
exposure  would  be  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  With  a 
lens  working  at  //4  the  exposure  for  open  views  would 
be  less  than  a  minute. 

It  is  best  to  focus  these  views  sharply  on  some  object 
in  the  middle  distance,  this  being  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  focusing-glass  or  pocket  microscope  if  neces¬ 
sary.  But  in  order  to  get  the  true  moonlight  effect 
they  should  be  diffused  in  printing,  this  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  interposing  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  or  several 
sheets  of  gelatine  or  transparent  celluloid  between  the 
negative  and  paper.  The  new  Aristo  Porcelain  print¬ 
ing  frame  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  a  most  ex- 
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cellent  arrangement  for  the  purpose,  as  the  amount  of 
diffusion  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  with  very  little 
effort. 

Moonlight  photographs  are  very  effective  when  made 
on  platinum  paper  and  toned  to  a  deep  blue  by  one  of 
the  methods  described  in  No.  40  :  Platinotype  Modifica¬ 
tions.  If  there  are  lighted  windows  in  the  view,  the 
whole  can  be  rendered  most  effective  and  realistic  by 
spotting  the  windows  out  in  such  a  toned  print  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  this  being  best  done  after  the  print  is  dry.  The 
alkali  removes  the  blue  tone  and  leaves  the  window 
much  lighter  by  contrast  and  of  a  ruddy  tone  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  lamplight.  A  brightly  illuminated  building 
photographed  by  moonlight  and  treated  in  the  way  sug¬ 
gested  has  some  of  the  elements  of  a  fake  photograph, 
but  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

A  most  interesting  branch  of  winter 
Snow  Crystals  work  is  the  photographing  of  snow  crys¬ 
tals  and  frost.  The  work  is  exceedingly 
interesting  in  itself,  and  the  resulting  pictures  add 
greatly  to  the  variety  of  the  worker’s  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  Mr.  Wilson  A.  Bentley,  of  Vermont,  is  the 
best  known  of  our  American  workers  in  this  line,  and 
has  described  his  methods  as  follows :  “  This  work  re¬ 

quires  no  very  expensive  or  complicated  apparatus  ; 
any  ordinary  photo-microscope  apparatus,  consisting  of 
microscope  and  camera,  such  as  are  furnished  by  almost 
any  dealer  in  photographic  goods,  will  serve  admirably; 
indeed,  one  may  arrange  a  home-made  apparatus  that 
may  serve  nearly  as  well.  For  this  work  it  is  necessary 
to  line  the  tube  of  the  microscope  with  thin  black  paper, 
to  guard  against  possible  reflection.  An  extra  ground- 
glass  frame,  containing  a  clear  glass  plate  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  ground  glass,  should  be  provided.  This  is 
used  for  final  focusing.  Other  necessary  accessories 
are  a  clean  broom  splint  and  a  stiff  feather,  and  a  thick 
black  card  to  slip  over  end  of  microscope  objective 
while  drawing  and  inserting  plate-holder  slides.  The 
microscope  objective  alone  (without  the  eyepiece)  is 
used  in  this  work.  If  but  one  is  used  it  should  be  of 
3/4  inch  and  of  short  axis.  It  is  better,  when  possible, 
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to  use  two — a  one-inch  and  a  one-half-inch — as  then 
both  large  and  small  snow  crystals  can  be  photographed. 
Much  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  microscope 
objective. 

“Apparatus  having  been  arranged,  a  suitable  room 
must  be  found  to  contain  it.  It  is  best,  if  possible,  to 
keep  this  room  always  as  cold  as  the  outside  air  tem¬ 
perature  ;  it  should  contain  but  one  unscreened  win¬ 
dow.  The  apparatus  should  be  placed  so  that  the 
micro-objective  points  out  of  this  window,  as  the  light 
entering  therein,  ordinary  uncondensed  daylight,  serves 
best  as  a  source  of  illumination.  All  the  work  of 
arranging  and  focusing  the  object,  exposing  the  plate, 
etc.,  is  done  in  ordinary  daylight.  A  very  small  aper¬ 
ture  (stop)  must  be  used  in  sub-stage,  by  which  to 
admit  light  for  illumination — one-twelfth  to  one-four¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  aperture  is  best.  A  large  aperture, 
admitting  a  flood  of  light,  is  fatal  to  this  work ;  it 
drowns  out  delicate  shading  and  impairs  contrast. 

“  The  snow  crystals  should  be  allowed  to  fall  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  sky  upon  a  black  board  or  cardboard  to 
receive  them.  Undesirable  forms  should  be  often 
brushed  from  the  board.  As  soon  as  one  or  more  pre¬ 
sumably  perfect  and  beautiful  forms  alight,  the  board 
should  at  once  be  removed  indoors,  and  those  removed 
and  placed  upon  a  clean,  unscratched  glass  slide.  The 
point  of  a  broom  splint  pressed  very  gently  on  or  over 
the  edge  of  the  crystals  until  they  adhere  to  it  serves 
admirably  for  the  purpose.  They  should  then  be 
pressed  down  flat  upon  it  with  the  edge  of  a  feather 
and  placed  under  the  observation  of  a  microscope  for 
examination,  or,  if  not  provided  with  the  latter,  placed 
directly  upon  the  stage  of  the  photographic  microscope. 
If  sufficiently  symmetrical  and  beautiful  it  should  then 
be  centered  on  the  ground-glass,  and  then  accurately 
focused  upon  the  clear  glass  plate.  A  small  pocket 
microscope  or  ordinary  focusing  microscope  should  be 
used  for  this  final  focusing,  and  it  is  usually  best  to  se¬ 
lect  some  delicate  rod  or  line  near  the  center  of  the 
crystal  to  focus  upon.  All  this  latter  part  of  the  work, — 
examination,  centering,  focusing,  etc.,— -should  be  done 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  all  glass  slides,  cards, 
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splints,  etc.,  handled  only  with  thickly  gloved  hands, 
and  the  greatest  care  taken  not  to  breathe  directly  upon 
the  glass  slides  or  crystals  at  any  time.  As  soon  as 
accurate  focusing  is  accomplished,  place  plate-holder 
containing  a  3X  x  4X  or  approximate  size  rapid  dry 
plate  in  place  and  give  an  exposure  of  from  fifteen  to 
seventy-five  seconds,  according  to  degrees  of  cloudi¬ 
ness,  time  of  day  and  extension  of  bellows  of  camera. 
Bear  in  mind  that  length  of  exposure  rapidly  increases 
as  bellows  is  extended,  and  vice  versa.  I  prefer  Car- 
butt’s  ‘  Eclipse  ’  plates  for  this  work  and  his  ‘  A  ’  plates 
for  the  lantern-slide  positives.” 

The  adaptation  of  the  microscope  to  use  in  photog¬ 
raphy  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  monograph,  and,  until 
the  subject  is  covered  in  this  series,  full  instructions 
and  much  practical  information  for  the  novice  can  be 
found  in  “  The  A  B  C  of  Photo-Micrography  ”  by  W. 
H.  Walmsley,  recently  published. 

‘‘The  photographing  of  the  various 
Frost  Crystals  varieties  of  frost  and  hoar  frost  crystal¬ 
lizations,”  says  Mr.  Bentley,  in  the 
American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1904,  ‘‘is  not  so 
difficult  as  the  photographing  of  snow  crystals,  and  some 
varieties  may  be  photographed  with  a  small  portrait  or 
rectilinear  lens,  But,  assuming  that  the  would-be  frost 
photographer  has  both  camera  and  lens  and  also  a  micro¬ 
photographic  camera  and  one-inch  objective,  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  all  the  varieties  of  frost  is  made  possible. 

‘‘During  very  cold  weather,  or  soon  after  a  sudden 
lowering  of  temperature,  the  window-panes  often  con¬ 
tain  charming  examples  of  the  skill  of  the  frost  king. 
These  may  be  photographed  with  the  ordinary  camera. 
Some  of  the  designs  are  so  large  that  they  should  be 
taken  full  size  or  nearly  so.  Where  a  higher  magnifica¬ 
tion  is  required  an  extension  camera  must  be  used. 
The  best  method  of  photographing  window  frost  crys¬ 
tals  is  by  the  method  of  oblique  light.  This  causes  the 
outlines  and  details  of  the  crystals  to  appear  white  upon 
a  dark  ground.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  placing 
outside  the  window,  or  portion  of  window,  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  lens,  a  large  black 
card  or  larger  background. 
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“  The  smaller  hoar-frost  may  be  found  after  relatively 
mild,  cold,  still  nights  on  fences  and  fence  posts,  grass, 
leaves,  and  various  objects  lying  upon  the  ground. 
They  should  be  collected  upon  a  black  card  by  brushing 
them  off  the  objects  upon  which  they  form,  care  being 
taken  not  to  break  them.  The  crystals  must  then  be 
placed  upon  a  glass  slide,  pressed  down  flat  with  a 
feather  and  photographed,  using  a  photo-microscopic 
camera  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  snow  crystals.” 

Despite  all  possible  care  in  exposure 
After-Methods  and  development,  some  of  our  snow  neg¬ 
atives  will  be  found  upon  completion 
not  to  print  up  quite  as  they  should.  If  the  snow 
has  been  developed  up  too  strong  the  negative 
may  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  the  ammonium  persul¬ 
phate  reducer,  which  attacks  the  high  lights  first.  If  too 
weak  all  over  it  can  be  intensified  with  the  Agfa  or  mer¬ 
cury  intensifier.  If  both  weak  and  lacking  in  contrasts 
any  amount  of  contrast  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  uranium  intensifier.  These  methods  have  been 
fully  covered  by  several  monographs  in  The  PHOTO- 
MlNIATURE  series,  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to 
make  the  suggestions.  It  might  be  well  to  add  that  it  is 
frequently  possible  to  block  out  objectionable  patches  of 
dark  ground  in  snow  pictures  by  applying  a  little  opaque 
on  the  back  of  the  negative  and  also  to  strengthen  up 
weak  high  lights  in  the  same  way,  or  by  judicious 
retouching. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Gleason  says, 
Printing  ‘‘The  amateur  has  so  many  printing 
papers  at  his  command  that  it  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter  to  select  those  best  suited  to  the 
work  he  is  doing.  For  some  pictures  the  platinotype 
undoubtedly  gives  prints  which  cannot  be  equaled  by 
any  other  process.  The  white  snow,  with  its  delicate 
shadows,  the  dark  tones  of  buildings  and  trees,  as  well 
as  gray  tones  of  the  winter  sky  are  all  faithfully  and  beau¬ 
tifully  rendered.  No  other  process  gives  such  a  faith¬ 
ful  rendering  of  atmosphere,— -that  elusive  quality  which 
almost  always  is  one  of  the  elements  of  a  successful 
winter  picture.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  prints 
have  that  cold  tone  which  is  so  appropriate  to  a  snow 
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picture.  Old  paper  and  developing  solutions  give  a 
slight  warmth  of  tone  which  is  very  pleasing  in  many 
branches  of  pictorial  work,  but  which  should  be  avoided 
in  pictures  where  all  is  snow  and  ice.  In  such  cases 
use  fresh  paper  and  developer.  The  developer  for 
platinum  paper  should  not  be  used  when  very  cold,  or 
mealy  and  coarse  prints  will  result. 

“  Many  fine  snow  pictures  are  made  upon  the 
developing  papers  now  so  universally  used.  The 
desired  coldness  of  tone  is  easily  obtained,  but  the 
pure  blacks  and  chalky  whites  so  often  present  in  prints 
made  upon  these  papers  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Study  the  capabilities  of  your  printing  process,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  and  then  do  not  try  to  exceed  those  limits. 
Do  not  be  content  until  you  have  the  very  best  print 
obtainable  from  the  negative. 

“  Some  winter  pictures  make  very  effective  gum 
prints.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  such  prints  in 
which  the  very  spirit  of  winter  has  been  pictured. 
Any  one  who  would  try  this  interesting  process  should 
carefully  study  the  monograph  on  Gum  Printing , 
Photo-Miniature  No.  22. 

“Winter  pictures  made  in  the  city  with  a  hand- 
camera  are  often  capable  of  enlarging,  in  which  case  a 
moderate-sized  bromide  enlargement  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.” 

In  addition  to  the  methods  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gleason,  the  writer  has  found  the  carbon  process 
especially  adaptable  to  winter  work,  it  being  very  easy 
by  using  sensitizing  baths  of  different  strengths  to 
overcome  defects  in  negatives  and  get  pleasing 
prints  full  of  the  desired  pluck  and  vigor,  where 
these  elements  are  required.  In  this  work  the  colder 
tones  should  be  used  ;  a  snow  scene  in  red  chalk  or 
sepia,  for  instance,  being  an  abomination  to  any  one 
save  a  Hottentot. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Gleason  says, 
Mounting  “Many  good  pictures  are  spoiled  through 
poor  mounting.  The  mount  should 
serve  to  set  the  picture  off  to  its  best  advantage,  but 
should  never  be  so  prominent  as  to  detract  from  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  print.  Pictures  are  greatly 
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influenced  by  the  color  and  tone  of  the  mount.  A  cold 
black  and  white  or  gray  print  seldom  looks  well  on  a 
warm  brown  mount.  The  mount  should  always  har¬ 
monize  in  color  with  the  print.  A  heavy  dark  mount 
will  overcome  the  beauty  of  a  delicate  print,  and  a  strong 
print  would  look  out  of  place  upon  a  combination  of 
light-toned  mounting  paper.  One  will  learn  more  by 
observing  a  few  effective  examples  of  modern  mounting 
in  some  exhibition  than  he  ever  could  by  reading. 

Some  very  useful  ideas  on  the  subject  of  mounting 
and  framing  our  winter  pictures  can  be  learned  from 
No.  zo  :  Trimming ,  Mounting  and  Framing. 

Osborne  I.  Yellott. 

books 

Mr.  Yellott  has  so  thoroughly  indicated  the  most 
helpful  books  of  reference  in  discussing  his  subject  that 
a  separate  list  would  be  superfluous.  We  would,  how¬ 
ever,  give  special  mention  to  Mr.  Rudolph  Eickemeyer’s 
“Winter,”  recently  published  by  Harper  Bros.,  N.  Y. 
($2),  as  a  work  which  the  reader  can  profitably  study 
for  inspiration  in  his  winter  work, 


JI?otes 

Among  the  new  introductions  of  Taylor,  Taylor  & 
Hobson,  Ltd.,  is  a  focusing  magnifier  for  the  more 
satisfactory  examination  of  the  image  formed  on  the 
focusing  screen  of  the  camera.  This  is  a  handy  little 
instrument  which  draws  out  for  use  like  a  small  tele¬ 
scope,  closes  for  compactness,  and  is  provided  with  a 
screw  adjustment  to  adapt  it  to  the  individual  eye.  In 
its  workmanship  the  focusing  magnifier  shows  the 
same  excellence  and  convenience  in  handling  so  notice¬ 
able  in  the  other  products  of  this  firm. 

4 

During  the  course  of  the  year  we  receive  many 
inquiries  concerning  reliable  instruction  in  different 
branches  of  photography.  To  those  seeking  instruction 
of  this  sort,  we  would  suggest  sending  to  the  American 
School  of  Art  and  Photography,  Scranton, ^Pa.,  for  a 
copy  of  their  booklet,  just  issued,  entitled  “  Profitable 
Professions,”  which  very  fully  describes  the  facilities 
of  this  school,  together  with  the  advantages  of  their 
mail  instruction  system. 

4 

We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  receipt  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  portrait  of  L.  F.  Hammer,  Esq.,  the  manufacturer 
of  the  well-known  and  popular  Hammer  Plates.  The 
portrait  is  accompanied  by  the  best  wishes  for  the  New 
Year  from  Mr.  Hammer,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
happy  users  of  Hammer  Plates  all  over  the  globe  will 
join  with  us  in  reciprocating  these  good  wishes. 

£ 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  B.  Luce,  Hingham  Center, 
Mass.,  for  a  very  interesting  brochure  titled  “  Kites, 
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and  Experiments  in  Aerial  Photography.”  This 
brochure,  apparently  published  by  Mr.  Luce  in  1898, 
gives  the  author’s  personal  experience  with  kites  and 
photography  from  kites,  being  illustrated  with  half-tones 
from  kite  photographs  and  many  diagrams  explaining 
the  practical  manipulation  of  kites.  It  should  be  seen 
by  those  interested  in  the  work  described  in  The 
Photo-Miniature  No.  52.  The  price  is  25  cents. 

£ 

Photography  at  the  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis. 
At  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893,  hand-cameras 
were  allowed  within  the  grounds  on  the  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $1.00  a  day  to  the  official  photographer,  who 
issued  and  sold  these  daily  permits  to  amateurs.  At 
the  St.  Louis  Fair  this  summer,  the  Photographic 
Concessionaire  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  issuing 
permits  for  cameras.  Up  to  date  all  cameras  without 
tripods  have  been  allowed  within  the  grounds  without 
charge.  Whether  this  will  continue  when  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  open  lies  with  the  Division  of  Concessions  and 
Admission.  It  is  probable  that  a  fee  will  be  charged 
during  the  Exposition  period,  although  this  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  decided.  Hand-cameras  may  be  carried 
into  the  fair  grounds  without  charge,  the  size  4x5 
being  the  limit,  and  no  tripods  will  be  allowed  without 
a  permit  from  the  Division  of  Concessions  and  Admis¬ 
sion.  The  minor  rules  regarding  the  use  of  cameras 
have  not  been  definitely  set  forth  as  yet. 

£ 

The  increasing  popularity  of  carbon  printing,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  of  the  Elliott  Carbon  Tissues,  has  necessitated 
a  new  edition  of  the  little  booklet  11  How  to  Make  Pho¬ 
tographs  in  Fifteen  Different  Colors  by  the  Carbon 
Process.”  This  has  just  been  published  for  free  distri¬ 
bution  by  G.  Gennert,  24  East  13th  street,  and  inter¬ 
ested  readers  should  secure  a  copy  of  this  little  booklet 
while  it  is  available. 


The  most  wonderful  book  in  the  world 
for  Process  Workers,  Engravers,  Litho¬ 
graphers,  Illustrators,  and  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  modern  reproduction  methods 

PENROSE’S 
PROCESS  YEAR 
BOOK  1903-4 

Otherwise  known  as  Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual 

292  ILLUSTRATIONS 

by  every  known  reproduction  method  and  showing  the  best 
work  of  more  than  a  hundred  American  and  European  pro¬ 
cess  firms,  including  two  fine  examples  of  photogravure,  forty- 
three  full-page  plates  in  color  from  life  and  paintings,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  engravings  in  half-tone,  and  one 
hundred  and  nine  illustrations  in  the  text ;  a  grand  total  of 
almost  three  hundred  pictures. 

46  PRACTICAL  ARTICLES 

covering  1  52  pages  of  text,  dealing  with  the  latest  advances 
in  process  work  by  American  and  European  authorities. 

7  x  1 0  x  1  V\  ;  printed  on  coated  paper.  Substantially  bound  in  cloth  ; 
decorated  cover.  PRICE  $1.50,  carefully  packed,  postpaid. 
Edition  limited  ;  no  more  obtamable.  Price  will  advance  to  $2  after 
January  30. 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

Sole  American  Agents 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ANSCO 


THE  NOV 
DAYLIGHT-  LOADING 


FILM 


has  better  keeping  qualities 

with  greater  latitude  in  exposure 
and  development  than  any  other  film 


ANSCO  FILM  is  adapted  for  use 
in  all  standard  film  cameras 


CYKO 


prints  by  any  light; 
Finest  of  all  developing  papers 


NO  DARK-ROOM  REQUIRED 


CYKO  is  made  in  six  different 
grades,  adapted  for  every  class  of 
negative 


ANSCO  BOOKLET 
AND  CYCO  MANUAL  FREE, 

to  any  address  on  request 

The  Anthony  and  Scovill  Co. 

122-124  Fifth  Avenue  Atlas  Block 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Have  you  ever  tried  the 
n  e  \v  CRAMER  TRI¬ 
CHROMATIC  PLATE? 
As  these  plates  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  red,  yellow  and 
blue,  they  are  the  best 
plates  to  use  for  3-color 
work.  They  are  also 
adapted  in  a  special  way 
for  landscapes.  Give  them 
an  early  trial. 


Manufactured  by 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  :  32  EAST  10TH  STREET 
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1878  GEORGE  MURPHY  1903 

(ikcohporateb) 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Standard  Photographic  Goods 


DRY  PLATES: 
Seed’s  Extra  Rapid, 
Seed’s  Instantaneous, 
Seed’s  Orthochroniatic 
Portrait, 

Seed’s  Orihochrematic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 
Seed’s  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed’s  New  Light-Filters. 


CARD  STOCK: 

Collins  Mounts,  full  line. 

PRINTING  -  OUT 
PAPERS. 


DEVELOPING -OUT 
PAPERS. 


THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 


CORE’S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 


NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 


BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


BLOTTING 

PAPERS: 

“Royal”— 20x25  in,,  50  lbs. 
“Royal” -20x25  in.,  SOlbs. 


OZOTYPE: 

Full  line  of  Materials, 


ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 


CAMERAS: 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Premo  Hand  Cameras, 
Poco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  all  grades. 

CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagle  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 


LENSES: 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades. 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2  grades, 

EAGLE 

ETCHING  TOOL. 
PUBLICATIONS: 

Snap-Shots, 

Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson’s  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 

CHEMICALS: 
Products  of  The  Anilin  Co., 
Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid, 

Seed’s  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 
Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 
And  all  Photo  Chemicals- 


Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods: 

Collins  Card  Stock, 

Premo  Cameras, 

Poco  Cameras. 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals, 
Seed’s  Plates,  Films  and 
Developers, 

Seed’s  New  Manuals, 
Books  on  Photography. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


New  and  Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  Materials  and  Im¬ 
ported  Specialties,  288  pages.  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postage 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  inc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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ONE  OF  DR.  ELMENDORF’S  SLIDES  MADE  ON 

IMPERIAL  LANTERN-SLIDE  PLATES 

G.  Gennert,  New  York 

Dear  Sir — The  box  of  Imperial  Lantern-Slide 
Plates  that  you  sent  me  were  thoroughly  tested  on 
negatives  of  various  qualities,  and  I  found  them  to 
be  excellent  in  every  respect.  I  have  used  all 
brands  on  the  American  market  and  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  the  Imperial  gave  me  better  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  I  have  ever  used.  They  have 
great  latitude  of  exposure,  giving  soft  high  lights 
and  clear  detail  in  the  shadows. 

E,  B.  Thompson 

PER  DOZEN  55  CENTS 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS 


G.  GENNERT 

24  E.  13th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  64  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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//Alf/ffTO/  apd  HA  If  //VMO/f/A/OA/f  produce  ppeeppects 

OP  BOTH  DEVEL  OPERS  :  SPEED,  DEPA/L,  /PTEPJ/TY,  PURE  BLACK  AA/D  WP/TE 
AP  OVERDOSE  OP  HYDRO  CP /POP  P/US  EfETOL  QUAL/TY. 

use  7/Alf A  A/D  //A If  a pd  ur  your  /MmCff//m/£  ee  /m/fS 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


G.GENNERT 


NEWYORK  AND  CHICAGO 


METOL 


AURORA 

A  PLEASURE  TO  CARRY 

FLASH  LAMP 

THE 

Produces  a  fan-shaped  flame 

PASSY  TRIPOD 

SAFE 

Made  of  metal;  length,  ex¬ 
tended,  4  feet;  closed,  15  inches. 

It  burns  pure  Magnesium 

RAPID 

Weight,  2  lbs. 

Can  be  used  for  Portraits 

$4.50 

Quicker  than  any  other  magnesium  lamp 

$1.50.  Sold  by  your  dealer  Sold  by  your  dealer 

G.  GENNERT,  Maker,  NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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The  Richest  for  the  Money 

THE  M  ELBOURNE 


A  Flexible  Card  for  Platinums  and  Collodio-Carbons 

Stock,  Rag  Linofil,  very  strong  and  pliable 
Crash  Linen  Finish,  Artistic  Plate  Sunk  Design 
Color,  a  Beautiful  Sepia  Cream 

Remember  the  photographers  who  get  good  prices  today  combine  both  style 
and  good  work.  Order  a  sample  lot  from  your  dealer.  Sample  sent,  with 
descriptive  circular  for  five  two-cent  stamps,  by 

TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Photo  Card  Mounts 
418  -  420  DEARBORN  STREET  :  :  CHICAGO 
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•piiotograpiiic  Specialties 

m 

JFiimg  §>alt  formal  SDebdoper 

Combined  Sonina:  and  ipiiing:  Hubts 
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SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET 


The  J.  C.  MILLEN,  M.D. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Ctmmets 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 
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E  astm  an 


Kodak 


c 


o  m  p  a  ny 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ARISTO  PORCELAIN  PRINTING 
FRAMES 

As  suggested  by  the  name,  these  frames  are  intended  for 
producing  porcelain  effects  on  American  Aristo  paper.  The 
process  is  simple,  the  results  are  delightful. 

The  idea  is  this:  The  paper  is  first  clamped  to  a  padded  bed, 
by  which  means  it  is  kept  flat  even  when  not  in  contact  with 
the  negative.  This  bed  is  movable  by  means  of  a  pair  of  levers. 

The  paper  is  printed  to  about 
two  -  thirds  of  the  necessary 
depth  with  the  paper  in  con¬ 
tact.  Then,  for  diffusion,  the 
negative  and  print  are  slightly 
separated  by  means  of  the 
levers  at  the  side  of  frame,  and 
the  printing  is  continued  to 
the  proper  depth. 

The  resulting  prints  have  softness  without  a  loss  of  definition. 

This  printing  frame  offers  the  wide-awake  photographer  a 
new  wrinkle  with  which  to  attract  customers.  The  cost  of 
equipment  is  slight;  he  can  make  prints  almost  as  rapidly  as  by 
the  old  method  and  can  readily  get  an  extra  price  for  the  ''Aristo 


Porcelain  Process.” 

THE  PRICE 

Aristo  Porcelain  Printing  Frame,  5x7 . $2  50 

Do.,  8x10 .  4  00 


FITS  A  POSTAL 

The  use  of  photographic  postal  cards  is  growing  every  day, 
and  with  reason.  It’s  a  delight  to  be  able  to  send  pictures 
commemorative  of  a  vacation  trip  to  friends  who  were  along  and 
to  those  who  were  not.  The  Velox  postal,  then,  opens  a  new 
and  interesting  phase  to  photography,  and  the  3A  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak  makes  negatives  of  just  the  right  size,  3kC  x  5/4. 
Besides,  it’s  a  superb  instrument. 


$4,850.22 

in  Cash  Prizes  for  Kodak  Pictures 

Jlsk  your  dealer  or  Write  us  for  circular 
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E  a  s  t  m  a  n  K  odaK  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  ACID  FIXING  POWDERS 

N.  C.  Film  should  be  fixed  in  an  acid  bath.  By  the  use  of 
such  bath  all  necessity  for  the  alum  bath  after  fixing  is  done 
away  with. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  user  of  N.  C.  Films  we  shall 
hereafter  furnisn  Kodak  Acid  Fixing  Powders  in  half-pound  and 
one-pound  packages,  thus  reducing  the  work  of  development  by 
one  operation,  and  adding  again  to  the  Kodak  simplicity. 

With  N.  C.  Film  an  Acid  Fixing  bath  is  almost  a  necessity 
— with  any  plate  or  film  it  is  an  advantage,  not  only  hardening 
the  emulsion  but  removing  stain  caused  by  the  developer,  the 
result  being  cleaner,  better  and  more  rapid  printing-negatives. 

Kodak  Acid  Fixing  Powders  may  be  had  of  all  Kodak  dealers. 

THE  PRICE 


One-pound  packages . $o  25 

One-half  pound  packages .  *5 


PICTURE  TAKING  AND  PICTURE  MAK¬ 
ING  IN  ITS  FIFTY-FOURTH  THOUSAND 

The  Ninth  edition  of  Picture  Taking  and  Picture  Making 
has  just  come  from  the  press,  which  means  that  over  50.000 
copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold. 

There  are  some  10-  and-25  cent  pamphlets  on  photographic 
subjects  that  may  have  had  even  a  larger  sale  than  Picture  Tak¬ 
ing  and  Picture  Making,  but  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  the 
statement  that  no  photographic  work  selling  at  50  cents  or  more 
has  ever  had  half  the  sale  that  this  little  book  has  enjoyed.  The 
reason  for  its  popularity  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  tells  plainly  the 
things  that  the  amateur  needs  to  know.  It  omits  technicalities 
as  far  as  possible  ;  is  written  so  that  the  beginner  may  understand, 
yet  is  full  of  meat  for  the  advanced  amateur. 

Each  edition  has  been  revised  up  to  the  date  at  which  it 
went  to  press — and  so  the  book  is  in  no  way  antiquated,  though 
it  bears  the  copyright  date  of  1898.  Beautifully  printed  and 
profusely  illustrated,  it  makes  a  desirable  addition  to  any  library. 

For  sale  by  all  Kodak  dealers.  Price  in  cardboard  covers,  50 
cents;  cloth-bound,  $1.00. 
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Eastman 


K.  odaK 


Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SOME  OPINIONS  FROM  THOSE  WHO 
HAVE  FULLY  TESTED  N.  C.  FILM 

The  Amateur  Photographer  says,  ‘‘  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  non-curling  part.  There  isn’t  even  a  modified  curl.  The 
film  just  stretches  out  straight  and  remains  so.” 

Says  the  British  Journal  of  Photography ,  ‘‘It  possesses  all 
those  characteristics  of  good  speed  combined  with  great  freedom 
from  fog  which  we  have  so  long  associated  with  the  Kodak  film. 
We  h  ave  had  several  opportunities  of  testing  it  under  various 
conditions  of  light  and  with  various  developers,  with  uni¬ 
formly  excellent  results.” 

Mr.  Will  A.  Cadby,  the  well-known  photographer,  says: 
“/  find  the  films  very  fast ,  most  easy  to  manipulate,  and 
absolutely  flat.  ’  ’ 

Photography  comments  particularly  upon  the  orthochroma¬ 
tism:  The  orthochromatic  quality  of  the  film  is  very  pronounced, 
the  sensitiveness  with  full  exposure  running  into  the  red.  The 
need  for  an  orthochromatic  film  has  long  been  felt,  but  until  this 
season  no  serious  attempt  to  meet  the  demand  appears  to  have 
been  made  Although  the  full  advantage  of  the  orthochroma¬ 
tism  cannot  be  experienced  without  the  use  of  a  yellow  screen, 
which  is  not  always  practicable  with  a  hand -camera,  still  with 
manv  subjects  the  improvement  will  be  strongly  marked. 


Kodak 

Adhesive  Adheres 

NEVER  SOUR,  LUMPY, 
CRUSTED  OR  WATERY 

Less  bother  than  making  paste,  cheaper 
than  the  ready  prepared  paste,  better  than 
either. 

ALL  DEALERS 
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Kod  a k 


Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Portraiture 
is  the 
Most 

Fascinating 
Branch  of 
Photography 


(  Made  with  No,  2  Brownie  Camera  with 
Portrait  Attachment.) 


A  Portrait 
Attachment 


Portrait  Attachment 


for  your  Kodak  or  Brownie  Camera  will 
enable  you  to  make  head  and  shoulder 
pictures  of  greatly  increased  size. 

Tis  simply  an  extra  lens  slipped  on 
over  the  regular  lens. 

yin  'Dealers  Price  50c. 
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A  NEW  GRAFLEX 


GRAPHIC 
FOCAL- PLANE 
SHUTTER 


Equipped  with  the 
IMPROVED  MODEL 


“THE  TOURIST 

SMALLER 

LIGHTER  IN  WEIGHT 
LESS  IN  PRICE 


9  9 


B” 


A  concentration  of  the  ideas  that  made  the  Graflex  world- 
famous. 

PICTURES  AS  YOU  SEE  THEM,  WHITE  YOU 
SEE  THEM,  AND  AT  THE  DESIRED  MOMENT 

NO  GUESS  WORK 

Graphic  Cameras 
Graphic  Focal-plane  Shutters 
Crown  Tripods 
Graphic  Specialties 
Used  extensively  by  the 
United  States  Government 
Departments 
Uy  comparison  the  best 
Special  Cameras  for  the 
novice  or  scientific  worker 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

407  Broome  Street,  New  York 


Ask 

your  dealer 
for  catalogues 
and  booklets 
or  write 
to  us 
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Albuma 

if  you  want  the  full  detail 
of  your  negative 

Albuma 

if  you  want  the  softest 
gradations  in  the  half-tones. 

Albuma 

if  you  want  matchless 
brilliancy  and  gloss. 

“It  has  a  quality  all  its  own .” 


SOLD  BY  ALL  KODAK  DEALERS 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAMS 
OF  THE  YEAR,  1903 

Vi  High-Class  Vlrt  Volume  in  Which 
the  best  photographic  Work  of  the 
year  is  reproduced  and  described 

AN  ANNUAL  OF  PICTURES  AND  ARTICLES  FOR  ALL  WOULD-BE  PICTURE- 
MAKERS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR,  1903,  contains  over  150  reproductions  of  the 
most  notable  pictures  of  the  year,  exhibited  and  non-exhibited,  by  leading  photographic 
workers,  including  W.  R.  Bland,  George  Davison,  Robert  Demachy,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
Jr.,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Alexander  Keighley,  Major  C.  Puyo,  and 
Clarence  H.  White. 

The  literary  contents  include  a  critique  on  the  principal  British  exhibitions,  and  on 
the  non-exhibited  works,  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter  ;  a  continuation  of  the  ‘  Hints  to  Would-be 
Picture  Makers,”  by  H.  Snowden  Ward;  an  Analytical  Criticism  of  four  of  his  own 
works,  by  Frederick  H.  Evans  ;  and  articles  on  the  French  School,  by  Robert  Demachy  ; 
the  German  School,  by  Fritz  Loescher  ;  the  American  School,  by  Osborne  I.  Yellott  and 
by  Carl  E.  Ackerman  ;  the  Australian  Work,  by  A.  J.  Hill-Griffith,  etc. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  exhibitions  it  is  indispensable,  as  form¬ 
ing  the  only  effective  substitute. 

To  all  interested  in  Pictorial  Photography  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  educative 
volume,  enabling  the  student  to  compare  the  different  “  schools  ”  and  exhibitions.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  useful  of  all  its  functions  is  the  introduction  of  new  work  by  unknown 
workers,  and  this  has  been  done  more  largely  in  1903  than  in  any  former  year. 

To  art  lovers  in  general  it  appeals  strongly  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  art  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  year.  To  look  through  it  is  to  delight  the  eye :  to  study  it  is  to  receive  an 
art  education. 

The  American  Section  is  this  year  unusually  interesting  and 
profusely  illustrated.  The  book  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper 
throughout  and  in  other  ways  improved  beyond  past  issues. 
Edition  limited.  Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

First  shipment  sold  out.  New  supply  (limited)  ready 
January  15.  Order  to=day  and  avoid  disappointment. 

CLOTH  BINDING,  $1.50,  POSTFREE 
HEAVY  PAPER  COVERS,  $1.00,  POSTFREE 

Obtainable  from  alt  ‘Booksellers  and  Photographic  "Dealers 

or  from  the  Publishers 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  American  Agents 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  YorK 
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Bausch  6  Lamb 

PLASTIGMAT  F/6.8 

The  Perfect 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  //6.8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician’s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
— pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical — in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma¬ 
tism  and  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

There  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 
SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
BAUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

Catalogue  Free 

\ - - - - J 
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THORNTON 

PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 


The  best  known  and  most  wide¬ 
ly  used  shutters  in  the  world. 

They  are  the  truest  optically. 
Simple  and  sure. 

Economical  to  buy  and  keep. 

Send  for  a  Thornton  Pickard 
catalogue. 

The  1903  edition  of  our  Encyclopedia  is 
rapidly  running  out — no  more  copies  will 
be  printed.  Price  20  cents  per  copy  while 
they  last. 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

3 1 5  —  3 1 9  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SEED’S 

Non-halation  Ortho 
Plates  for  Winter  Work 


THE  peculiar  difficulties  of  photography  in  winter  time 
test  both  the  photographer  and  his  materials  to  the  ut¬ 
termost.  A  good  plate  is  more  than  half  the  battle,  and 
for  winter  work  a  good  plate  means  one  which  will  secure 
and  hold  the  delicate  lights  and  tone  effects  on  snow,  the 
exquisite  modeling  of  ice  and  frost  formations,  together 
with  the  details  of  dull  brown  trees,  dark  buildings  and  the 
heavy  masses  which  at  this  season  are  liable  to  give  unde¬ 
sirable  contrasts  in  negative  and  print. 

Seed’s  Non -halation  Ortho  Plates  are 
daily  gaining  in  favor  as  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  plates  for  difficult 
work  in  and  out-of-doors 

This  broad  claim  is  substantiated  by  the  following:  “For 
three  years  I  have  used  the  Seed  Non-halation  Ortho  Por¬ 
trait  Plate  for  virtually  all  my  serious  work,  including 
so-called  snap-shots.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  perfect 
plate  in  the  American  market  today.  For  that  reason, 
together  with  its  absolute  reliability,  I  am  using  it  as  a 
standard  by  which  I  test  all  other  plates.”— Alfred  Stieglitz, 
New  York,  November  1,  1903. 

This  emphatic  endorsement  of  our  product, 
coming  from  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  should 
convince  the  most  skeptical 

Seed’s  Non -halation  Ortho  Plates  are  offered  in  two 
brands  — Portrait  and  Landscape.  Each  has  its  own 
advantages  for  indoor  and  outdoor  work. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  57  EAST  9TH  ST. 
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Seed  Plates  for  Winter  Work 


For  the  indoor  worker  in  winter  time,  and  especially  the 
lantern  specialist,  amateur  and  professional 

Seed’s  Lantern-slide  Plates,  for 
Black  Tones,  are  unsurpassed  in  quality 

Experts  have  endorsed  these  plates  for  years  as  giving 
abundant  detail  in  lights  and  shadows  without  hardness 
—  qualities  peculiarly  essential  to  the  best  lantern-slides. 
They  are  also  remarkable  for  ease  in  manipulation  and 
uniformity  of  quality,  being  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  nega¬ 
tives  and  yielding  desirable  results  even  from  indifferent 
negatives. 

Seed’s  Transparency  Plates 

Have  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  lantern-slide  plate, 
with  the  added  softness  required  in  the  transparency 
for  window  decoration.  Once  used,  always  used. 

Seed’s  Pure  Carbonate 
and  Sulphite  of  Soda 

are  indispensable  to  good  negative  or  lantern-slide  making. 
They  not  only  make  sure  the  production  of  good  negatives 
and  slides,  but  also  obviate  the  special  difficulties  (caused 
by  the  use  of  unreliable  sodas)  so  apt  to  arise  during  the 
winter  months.  They  give  new  power  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  uncertain  or  short  exposures  and  greater  control 
in  manipulation.  A  trial  will  prove  these  claims  most 
conclusively. 

For  Speed  Work  in  Winter,  use 
Seed’s  Gilt-Edge  27 

The  most  rapid  plate  on  the  American  market,  but,  like 
all  Seed  plates,  fine-grained,  unequaled  in  gradation 
capacity,  and  uniform  in  quality.  Used  by  the  majority 
of  photographers  specializing  on  high-speed  work. 

_ FOR  DEMONSTRATION  OR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 
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PERFECT  ENLARGEMENTS 

produced  with  the  minimum  expense  of  labor 
and  time  are  only  possible  when  made  with  the 

IDEAL  and 
INGENTO 
ENLARGING 
LANTERNS 

They  are  optically  and  mechanically  perfect,  and  only  by 
their  use  can  PRACTICAL  ENLARGING  be  accomplished. 
These  lanterns  can  also  be  used  for 

REDUCING  and  for  the 

PROJECTION  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one  being  fitted  with  6|-ineh 
and  the  other  with  8-ineh  condensing  lenses. 


We  supply  them  with  the  following  lights 

OIL  BURNER]  INCANDESCENT  GAS]  GASOLINE 
VAPOR  INCANDESCENT]  KEROSENE  VAPOR 
INCANDESCENT]  ACETYLENE]  INCANDESCENT 
ELECTRIC  AND  ELECTRIC  ARC. 

PRICES,  FROM  $25  UP 

Send  fop  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  Enlarging  Lanterns, 

Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereoptieons 

118  W.  Jackson  Boulvd.  BURKE  &  JAMES  i3  East  17th  Street 

CHICAGO  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 
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SIX  SURFACES  OR  SIXTEEN? 

Which  admit  more 
light,  three  glasses 
or  eight  ? 

Which  are  more 
likely  perfect,  six 
surfaces  or  sixteen  ? 

Cooke  lenses  have  three  simple  glasses 
uncemented,  and  are  used  by  photog= 
raphers  like  J.  C.  Hemment  to  photograph 
racing  horses  on  dull  days,  and  then  make 
life=like  enlargements. 

TAyLOi^jAyLO^flopsorl  ,li? 

ST  JAMES  BUILDING, 

BROADWAY  AND  26th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 
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THE 


LATEST  GOERZ  LENS 

IS  THE 

SERIES  IB  /4.s  —  5.5 

For  Portraits  and  Ultra  Fast  Exposures 


With  this  lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  with  any  other  lens 


GOERZ  SECTOR  SHUTTERS 

on  hand  in  all  sizes.  Ask  for  booklet 


C.  P.  GOERZ 

ROOM  37,  52  EAST  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
London  Office,  4  and  5  Holborn  Circus,  E.  C. 
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jis  long  as  tbe  paper  lasts,  so  long 
Will  the  picture  endure — if  it's  on 

Eastman’s 

Permanent 

Bromide 

Many  Grades 
Widest  Range  of  Effect 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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To  Picture-lovers ,  Collectors  and  others  interested  in 
Photography  as  a  Fine  Art 


Rv  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  we  have  secured 
the  few  remaining  sets  of  SERIES  I  and  SERIES  II 

AMERICAN 

PICTORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Comprising  selected  examples  of  the  work  of  the  "American 
School”  in  pictorial  photography,  reproduced  in  photogravure 
and  individually  mounted  to  faithfully  facsimile  the  originals. 
Enclosed  in  a  green  crash  portfolio,  with  title-page,  etc. 
Size,  12x15  inches. 

Descriptive  circular  on  application 


The  “Camera  Notes”  Improved 
Glycerine  Process  for  the 
Development  of  Platinum  Prints: 

Including  the  Experiments  of  Joseph  T.  Keiley 
and  Alfred  Stieglitz,  illustrated  with  Reproduc¬ 
tions  in  color  of  Prints  by  the  Experimenters 

An  illustrated  monograph  reprinted  from  "Camera  Notes”  "Vol¬ 
ume  III,  No.  4,  noteworthy  as  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
description  of  the  glycerine  method  of  developing  platinotypes, 
with  facsimile  examples  showing  the  results  secured.  A  fev\ 
copies  only  remain  unsold.  12  pages,  with  plates,  in  paper  covers 

PRICE,  $1.00,  NET 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  ‘Publishers 

287  Fouth  Avenue  :  New  York 
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The  Superiority  of 


“Century” 

]  Cameras 


has  won  for  them  the  highest  praise  from  Con¬ 
noisseurs  everywhere.  “Century  Quality”  is 
the  result  of  twenty  years’  practical  experience. 
Century  Cameras  are  the  finest  in  the  world 
and  the  most  for  the  money.  Our  new  cat¬ 
alogue  tells  why.  Can  be  obtained  from  all 
dealers  free,  or  by  mail  direct. 


CENTURY  CAMERA  CO. 
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Two  special 
qualities 
in  one 
plate 


M 


M 


Non- 
Halation 
Orthochromatic 


STANDARD  DRY 
PLATE.  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Formerly  Lewiston.  Me.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  booklet  “  Development  Simplified  ” 
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VELOX 

Liquid  developer 

Made  especially  for  Velox  by 
the  Velox  people  — it  makes 
Velox  better  than  ever  — and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 


Four-ounce  bottle  Concentrated  Solution,  25  cents 


LOOK  FOR 


ALL  DEALERS 


NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  LABEL 
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New  and  Desirable  Books 


THE  FIGURES,  FACTS  AND  FORMULAE  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY  and  guide  to  their  practical  use.  Edited  by  H. 
Snowden  Ward;  crowded  with  tables,  formulae,  short  cuts  and  hints  on  all 
branches  of  photographic  work.  165  pages.  Papercovers,  socents.  Cloth, $1. 

THE  LENS.  A  practical  guide  to  the  choice,  use  and  testing  of  photo¬ 
graphic  objectives.  By  George  E.  Brown  and  Thomas Bolas.  The  simplest 
and  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  lens  for  English  readers,  covering  all 
departments.  176  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $  1.25. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY,  a 

practical  handbook  for  beginners,  by  W.  H.  Walmsley.  With  plain 
instructions  and  many  engravings.  1 55  pp. ;  28  illustrations.  Cloth,  net,$  1.25. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  its  making  and  repair¬ 
ing,  bv  various  English  writers.  128  pp. ;  many  diagrams.  Cloth,  net,  $1. 

FINISHING  THE  NEGATIVE.  An  encyclopedic  treatise 

on  all  the  processes  between  development  and  printing.  Edited  by  George 
E.  Brown.  160  pp.;  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  net,  $1.25. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES.  A  simple  treatise  by  practi¬ 
cal  lens-makers,  Conrad  Beck  and  Herbert  Andrews.  288  pages,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  half-tones  showing  comparative  results 
obtained  with  different  lenses.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS  FOR  AMATEURS 

A  gold  mine  of  practical  information  for  the  vest  pocket.  Instantaneous 
and  hand-camera  work.  64  pp.  Paper  covers,  20  cents. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  George  E.  Mel- 

len.  How  to  make  a  panoramic  picture  from  several  negatives  and  print 
them  so  that  the  joining  line  cannot  be  seen  ;  illustrated.  Paper  covers,  25  cents. 

CLUTE’S  ABC  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  One  of  the 

best  handbooks  for  beginners  ever  written.  85  pages,  Paper  cover,  25  cents. 


PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1902.  a  Pictorial 

and  Literary  Record  of  the  Artistic  Photographic  Work  of  the  Year.  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Editors  of  The  Photogram.  (8th  volume  of.  the  senes.)  1  he 
only  annual  record  of  its  kind.  200  pp.;  200  illustrations.  apct,  $>1. 
Library  edition,  $1.25,  postfree.  Send  for  detailed  prospectus. 

AMERICAN  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Rep¬ 
resentative  examples  of  the  work  of  the  American  School  of  Pictorial  Pho¬ 
tography.  Selected  by  and  reproduced  in  photogravure  under  the  Pej-S°na 
supervision  of  Alfred  Stieglitz,  and  formerly  published  by  Camera  Notes. 

Series  I,  $10.  Series  II,  net,  $6.  Theedition  was  limited  to  isocopies  of 
each  series,  and  only  a  few  sets  are  obtainable.  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 

THE  “CAMERA  NOTES”  IMPROVED  GLYCE¬ 
RINE  PROCESS  for  the  development  of  platinum  prints,  including 
the  experiments  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Joseph  T.  Keiley.  Illustrate 
with  facsimile  reproductions  in  color,  by  the  experimenters.  Reprinted  from 
Camera  Notes.  Only  a  few  copies  obtainable.  Paper  covers,  net,  $1. 
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USE 

KLORO 

AND  INCREASE  YOUR  TRADE 


Insoluble  Emulsion. 

Extra  Heavy  Imported  Stock. 

Brilliant  Glossy  Prints 
with  lasting  richness  of  color. 


AT  ALL  STOCK  DEALERS. 


THE  PHOTO-MATERIALS  DIVISION, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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ALM9S 


The  Camera 
for  advanced 
amateurs 


This  superb  camera,  fitted  with  the  famous  ZEISS  LENS — Tessar 
Unar  —  develops  a  speed  of  1/1000  of  a  second,  while  insuring 
marvelously  br.Iliant  definition  over  a  very  wide  field.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  compact ;  in  all  respects  t’.,e  camera  most  satisfactory  to 
exacting  photographers. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  Zeiss  Anastigmat 
Photo  Lenses. 

Price-list  free.  The  handsome  Zeiss  catalogue  de  luxe  for  15  cents 
to  cover  postage. 


Optician 


104  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Also  at  125  West  42d  St.,  and  650  Madison  Ave.,  New  YorK 
MINNEAPOLIS  3  Rue  Scribe,  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


POLYCHROME  Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 
tones,  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 
sepias  to  pure  engraving  black.  A  paper  for  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desires 
artistic  effects.  Can  be  converted  into  platinum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheap.  Sample 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  30c. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Cor.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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Get  it  in  the  Negative 


Photography 

and  the  Portrait  Arts 

HOME  TAUGHT 


Personal,  private  mail  training 
and  criticisms.  Expert  instructors. 
Spare  time  only  required.  Diplo¬ 
mas  issued.  Positions 
is*  secured. 


Write  name  and  address 
plainly  on  Coupon.  Cut  out 
and  mail,  if  full  Information 
Is  desired. 


American  School  of  A>  t  and  Photography .  Box  zooS,  Scranton .  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  book.  “  Profitable  Professions.”  I  am  interested  in  the  Course  I  have 
checked  with  an  X . 


Professional  Photography 

Retouching. 

Pastels. 

Post  Graduate  Course  in 

Carbon  Printing. 

Water  Colors. 

Photography  —  special 

Amateur  Photography. 

Miniature  Painting. 

expert  branches. 

Crayon. 

Name  _ 
City _ 


St.  and  No., 
.  State _ 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

INCORPORATED  CAPITAL,  $100,000  Box  2008.  Scranton,  Pa. 


LJ 


—  TRADE  MARX- 


The  word 

HAMMER 

on  a  box  of  plates 
corresponds  with  the  word  STERLING  on 
silverware.  IT  STAMPS  THE  VALUE. 

A  reliable  product  on  any  market  is  eagerly 
sought  after.  The  increasing  sale  of  Hammer  plates 
demonstrates  their  popularity  and  reliability.  Uni¬ 
formly  coated,  on  selected  glass,  cut  to  gauge  and 
carefully  packed,  every  plate  is  guaranteed. 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Send  for  Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  /Taking,” 
mailed  free  to  any  address. 
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PLATINOTYPE 

BLACK  TONE  -  SEPIA  TONE 

In  point  of  excellence  the 
two  papers  are  as  one 
Sample,  either  Kind,  50  cents 

WILLIS  6  CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


It-is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

“LIGHT” 

Formerly  Known  as  S.  6  M. 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smohe 

30  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  PRINGLE  «S  CO. 
64  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

And  For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 
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Encyclopedic  in  its  tallness  of  information 

FINISHING 
THE  NEGATIVE 

A  handbook  of  all  the  processes  between  fixing  and 
printing  ;  with  a  special  chapter  on  films 

Edited  by  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 

This  book  covers  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  a  gelatine 
negative.  It  aims  to  tell  everything  the  practical  worker  can  want 
to  know  about  those  processes  which  are  applied  between  the 
removal  of  the  negative  from  the  fixing  bath  and  its  arrival  in 
the  printing  frame.  Plain  and  practical  information,  with  standard 
formulae  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations. 

160  pages;  5'2x8'A;  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25  postfree 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ONE  WAY  TO  BE  PROGRESSIVE 

DEAL  WITH  A  PROGRESSIVE 
PHOTO  STOCK  DEALER 

With  all  due  modesty,  we  lay  claim  to  recognition  as  one  of 
this  class.  For  proof  we  point  to  our  new  PROFESSIONAL 
GOODS  CATALOGUE,  No.  16  (just  off  the  press).  200 
pages,  closely  printed,  1,000  illustrations.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  with  request. 

Catalogue  No.  103,  for  Amateur  goods  Bargain  Lists  at  Frequent  Intervals 

THE  PHOTO-MIRROR 

EVERY  MONTH.  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
And  courteous  attention  always 

H.  A.  HYATT 

410-12  North  Broadway,  Dept.  C,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  AB  C  of  Photo-Micrography 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  W.  H.  WALMSLEY 

Mr.  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain — as  simply  as  possible — the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  Photo  -  Micrographers 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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MOST  SUITABLE  FOR  HOLIDAY  6IFTS.  SEE  THEM  AT  YOUR  OEALERS 


YOU  SET  THE  ONE  SCALE:  IT  DOES  THE1  REST 

THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE" 

Photographic  Exposure  Meter  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  exposure  required  for  every  speed  of  plate 
on  every  kind  of  subject,  and  under  even 
condition  oflight.  Price,  In  Nickel  Sllve* 

Cases,  92.60.  Solid  Silver,  96. OO. 

Extra  Dials  and  Glasses.  25  cts.  per  pair 
Extra  Packets  of  Sensitive  Paper,  15  cts  eac* 

Extra  Books  of  Instruction.  5  cts.  each 
Extra  Speed  Cards,  5  cts.  each 
1  New  speed  cards  bear  date  of  issue  ar.d  arc 
adapted  for  use  with  "  Rapid  Dead  match 
paper  without  lowering  speeds.) 

THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE"  automatically 

_  .  .  ,,  .  indicates  tt  e 

Negative  Meter  PhOtOgraphlC  Print  Meter  correct  ex¬ 
posure  required  for  printing  PUtinotypc.  Carbon.  Engineers'  Sun  Prints.  Print  Meier 

err  with  absolute  accuracy  without  any  calculation  whatever.  Price,  in 

Nickel  Sliver,  *2.00.  Alter  January  1.  1904,  *2.60.  These  Meters  will  be  sent  on  appr.val 
•or  a  •ortniflht  by  ^ 

THE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 

237  B  South  Fourth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


ORTOL 
TUBES 

■40oz.Developer  35^ 

Sold  bv  All  Dealers 

TOR  PAPERS*^  PLATES 


M  W.b^hA^t.ChUna  Cj.GENNERT  24-2b  £»»r  l3*Sr..  fit*  York 


PHOTO  LIGHTING 

Professor  Raymer's  New  Book  on  Portrait 
Lighting  under  the  Skylight,  Window 
Lighting  and  other  Standard  Styles; 
Skylight  Construction;  Dark-Room  Work 
NOW  READY.  $2.5  0  POST-FREE 

Detailed  prospectus  on  request 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


10  Per  Cent  To  50  Per  Cent  SAVED 

CAMERAS 


Headquarters  for  Buying,  Selling  and  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lenses. 
PHOTOCRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  of  every  description.  The  bargains 
we  ofTer  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  our  68-pagc  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list  —  mailed  free. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  2,  114  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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^  HIGGINS'  | 

I PHOTO 

| MOUNTER 

$ 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  best  results 
are  only  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  — the  best 
results  in  Photograph,  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  by  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  Drusn  with  each  jar) 


At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies, 
Artists’  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  foe  30 
cts.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK  — CHICAGO  —  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.  1  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.  /  U.  S.  A. 
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Popular  Books 

CALENDARS 

SMALL  ACCUMULATORS.-  How  to 

for  the 

make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  MAR¬ 
SHALL.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS.— A  Univer¬ 
sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  lllus- 

STUDIO 

trated.  Cloth.  75c. 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING.  -  By 

or 

H.  S.  NORRTE.  How  to  fix  up.  work  and 
keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  gas 

ANY  BUSINESS 

lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 

— 

MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines,  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  Work,  Wireless  Teleg- 

Size  3%  x  6%,  complete  with 

raphy,  their  construction,  working,  etc. 

name,  address  and  caption 

500  .  .  $10 

1,000  .  .  18  per  M. 

By  H.  S  Norrie.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 

Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth. 

5,000  .  .  15  “ 

Cash  with  order 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

— 

SPON  Si  CHAMBERLAIN 

W.  I.  SCANDLIN 

Publishers  of  Te.hnical  Books 

345  Sixth  Ave  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

123  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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BACK  YOUR  PLATES 

WITH  NEWCOMB’S  NON-HALATION  PLATE  BACKING 

50  cents,  postpaid 

I  marante*  that,  no  matter  what  the  subject  la,  you  can  make 
100  per  cent  better  negatives  on  platea  backed  with  MY  Backing 
(avoid  naaty  Imitations  or  substitutes)  than  on  plain  ones.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  The  editor  of  this  magazine 
recommends  it.  Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer  (Dr. 
Nicol)  says  those  who  compare  pictures  on  backed  and  unbacked 
plates  Will  aster  use  unbaCKed  again. 

SPOTTING  MEDIUM-Fllls  holes  in  Negatives.  50o..  postpaid. 
RETARDING  SHEETS— Make  brilliant  prints  from  thin  nega¬ 
tives  without  use  of  poisonous  Intensifies  Recommended  by 
■early  every  photo  Journal  as  an  unusually  meritorious  artiole. 
Fifty  sheets.  Islt  (4  tints).  50  ots..  postpaid. 

BOOKLET  IN  COLORS  FREE.  POSTAL  ME  FOR  IT 

EDWARD  W.  NEWCOMB,  Photo  Expert 
2$  Summer  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 


CARBUTT  DRY  PLATES 

PAPERS  AND  DEVELOPERS 


ECLIPSE-PORTRAIT:  Fine  Grain,  Extremely  Rapid. 
OR.THOCHR.OMATIC:  Made  in  sensitometers  23  and  27. 
OR.THOCHKOM ATIC :  Non-halation,  Double-coated. 
POLYCHROMATIC:  The  New  Color- Sensitive  Plate,  for  Por¬ 
traits,  Landscapes  and  Interiors. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  PLATES 

coated  on  selected  crystal  glass. 

VINCO  DEVELOPING  PAPER 

MATT  AND  GLOSSY 

METOL- HYDRO  DEVELOPER  IN  GLASS  TUBES 


THE  CARBUTT  DRY  PLATE  &  FILM  CO. 

Wayne  Junction.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Price  -  list  and  descriptive  circulars  mailed  on  request. 

i.  Hauer  uaPAiiuuie  Oo.,  hi.  pasasamt  Passe,  HAMeiaeuao,  Pa. 


AW®* 


ARISTO  MOTTQt 


AMERICAN  ARlSKJrm  CO. 

of  - 

“Arista  Papers  and  Supplies. 
JAMESTOWN.  M.Y. 


KilKtiy  nwtttfwi  T»*  lM®T«-MlKU»Tli*K 


MM 

/» •*/?  1  jy-i '  w  ;•  '■ 


PRICE :  64.  POST-FREE  T%d. 


T/4  PER  YEAR 


ms  photo¬ 
miniature 

:  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  : 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


THE 


HURTER  &  DRIFFIELD 
SYSTEM 


TENNANT  and  WARD 

287  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


LONDON :  DAWBARN  6  WARD.  LTD. 


Eotered  u  Second-CUu  Mail  Matte*  at  New  York  Poet  Oft** 
Copyrighted,  1903.  By  Tennant  and  Ward,  N,  X . 

Vol.  V.  No.  56.  November.  1903 


HE  NIAGARA 
PAPER  MILLS 
at  Lockport ,  N.  Y. 

manufacture  and  sell  paper 
for  cover  stock  and  photo¬ 
graphic  mounts.  We  make  the  finest  goods 
that  can  be  made  in  this  line,  and  hence  we 
please  people  who  are  a  bit  more  discrimi¬ 
nating  than  others  in  Art  and  Photography. 
^  The  nice  quality  of  tones  and  colors  in  the 

Sultan  Series  of  IWounts" 

especially  appeals  to  a  desirable  class  of  buyers 
and  yields  the  dealer  an  excellent  profit.  Pro¬ 
gressive  dealers  everywhere  sell  them.  We 
give  special  attention  to  every  dealer  who 
stocks  our  product,  in  order  that  he  may 

handle  it  to  best  advantage. 

if  Sample  books  and  color  schemes  will  be  mailed 

on  request.  Address, 

NIAGARA  PAPER  MILLS 

at  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

BRITISH  AGENTS :  HY.  LINDENMEYR  &  SON 
1IB  Upper  Thames  Street  Horseshoe  Wharf  London,  E.  C. 
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THE  GETTY  Cfc»Yii>.  ;  ftij 


THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

C \)t  ^|)oto  ^Itntatttre 


WILL  OFFER  A  PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  TO 

THE 

Optical  Lantern 

AND  ITS  USE 

Written  by  one  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
with  magic  lanterns  of  every  sort,  here  and 
abroad;  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  optical  lantern ;  the  various  forms; 
its  different  parts  and  their  purposes,  etc. 
How  to  use  the  lantern  for  entertainment  and 
instruction,  its  successful  manipulation,  and 
every  detail  essential  to  the  giving  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibition  with  the  lantern. 

The  “  Notes,”  as  usual,  will  sum  up  the 
activities  of  the  photographic  world. 

See  the  list  of  the  series  overleaf,  or  send  for  the 
Blue  Booklet,  which  describes  the  series  more  fully. 
Better  still,  see  The  Photo- Miniature  series  in  bulk 
at  your  dealer’s. 

Price,  25  cents  per  copy.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription,  $2.50  per  year. 
Obtainable  from  dealers  and  news  agents  everywhere. 


PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD,  AT  287  FOURTH 
AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD, 
LTD.,  AT  6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.  C. 
Chicago  Wholesale  Agents  :  BURKE  AND  JAMES 
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THE  PHOTO -MINIATURE 

Series  of  Illustrated  Monographs  on  Photography 


Issued  monthly  in  magazine  form,  offers  the  most 
complete  reference  library  of  photographic  informa¬ 
tion  at  present  available  in  the  English  language. 
Each  number  of  the  series  deals  with  a  different 
subject  and  is  complete  in  itself,  telling  simply  but 
comprehensively  all  worth  knowing  about  its  sub¬ 
ject.  Its  information  is  plain  and  practical,  given 
without  waste  of  words  and  illustrated,  wherever 
needed,  with  diagrams  or  half-tone  engravings.  As 
a  magazine,  it  covers  the  photographic  activities  of 
the  world  in  pithy  paragraphs,  month  by  month. 
All  the  numbers  are  in  print  and,  therefore,  always 
obtainable.  A  complete  list  of  the  series  follows: 


i.  Modern  Lenses,  April,  1899  *9- 

z.  The  Pose  in  Portraiture  i°. 

j.  Hand-Camera  Work  3<- 

4.  Photography  Outdoors  32- 

5.  Stereoscopic  Photography  33- 

6.  Orrhochromatic  Photography  34 

7.  Platinotype  Processes  35- 

8.  Photography  at  Home  3°. 

9.  Lantern  Slides  37- 

10.  The  Blue  Print,”  etc.  3»- 

11.  Developers  and  Development  39- 

IZ.  Retouching  Negatives  and  Print?  +0. 

I}.  Photographing  Flowers  and  Tree?  4'- 

14.  Street  Photography  42- 

15.  Intensification  and  Reduction  43- 

16.  Bromide  Printing  and  Enlarging  44 

17.  The  Carbon  Process  43- 

18-  Chemical  Notions  for  Photographer?  46 

19.  Photographing  Children  47- 

zo.  Trimming,  Mounting  and  Framing  48. 

21.  Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing  49- 

22.  Gum-Bichromate  Printing  SO. 

23.  Photographic  Manipulations  5*- 
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THE  HURTER  AND  DRIFFIELD  SYSTEM: 
BEING  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR 

PHOTO -CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

AND 

METHOD  OF  SPEED  DETERMINATION 

It  was  a  source  of  considerable  disappointment  to 
my  late  colleague,  Dr.  Hurter,  and  to  myself,  that  the 
primary  object  we  had  in  view  when  we  published  our 
photo-chemical  investigations,  was  not  more  fully  rea¬ 
lized.  Our  immediate  object  was  to  provide  amateur 
photographers,  like  ourselves,  with  a  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  speed  of  the  plates  they  used,  and  to  lead 
them  to  substitute  methods  of  scientific  precision  for 
the  rule-of-thumb  empiricism  so  generally  practiced. 
That  our  system  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted 
by  amateur  photographers  is  probably  due  to  the  some¬ 
what  abstruse  mathematical  treatment  which  the  subject 
necessitated  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  the  fact  that 
our  publications  were  so  widely  distributed  over  the 
various  journals  as  to  render  them  difficult  of  access. 

The  desirability  of  publishing  a  short  and  concise 
account  of  our  investigations,  and  their  practical 
application,  in  a  popular  form,  and  as  free  as  possible 
from  the  mathematical  considerations  involved,  has 
often  presented  itself  to  my  mind ;  and  the  cordial 
invitation  of  the  editor  of  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE 
to  provide  such  a  treatise,  as  a  contribution  to  this 
excellent  series  of  photographic  handbooks,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  opportunity  had  arrived.  I  therefore 
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propose,  in  this  little  monograph,  to  explain,  in  as 
simple  language  as  possible,  our  discovery  of  the  law 
which  expresses  the  action  of  light  upon  the  sensitive 
plate;  its  bearing  upon  the  functions. of  exposure  and 
development,  and  the  method  of  speed  determination 
which  was  the  outcome  of  this  discovery. 

Our  investigations  date  from  the  period  when  we 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate. 
Accustomed,  as  we  were,  to  the  uniform  rapidity  of 
the  old  collodion  wet  plate,  the  wide  variation  in  the 
speed  of  gelatine  plates  was,  to  us,  a  serious  embar¬ 
rassment.  We  were,  accordingly,  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  discovering  a  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  speed  of  these  plates  by  some  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  than  that  of  trial  in  the  camera,  and  one 
which  would  enable  us  to  apply  strictly  proportional 
numerical  values  to  the  results  obtained. 

Further,  we  had  long  felt  that  art  in  photograph) 
ceased  to  play  any  part  the  moment  the  cap  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  lens,  and  that  every  subsequent  opera¬ 
tion,  whether  exposure,  development,  printing  or  en¬ 
larging,  was  strictly  a  matter  of  science,  and  amenable 
to  calculation  While  we  quite  realized  that  the  artist 
will  always  produce  the  best  picture ,  we  contended 
that  the  scientist  will  produce  the  best  negative.  Ihe 
photographer,  therefore,  who  combines  scientific  method 
with  artistic  skill  is  in  the  best  possible  position  to 
produce  good  work.  Hence,  our  aim  was  to  raise 
technical  photography  from  an  empirical  art  to  a 

quantitative  science. 

It  always  appeared  to  us  that  the 
The  Techni-  most  valuable  distinction  of  photography 
cally  Perfect  ^  in  ifs  capacity  to  truthfully  represent 
Negative  natural  objects,  both  as  regards  delinea¬ 
tion  and  light  and  shade.  The  truthful  representation 
of  light  and  shade,  however,  involves  the  production  of 
a  technically  perfect  negative,  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  definition. 

We  define  a  technically  perfect  negative  as  one  in 
which  the  opacities  of  its  gradations  are  proportional  to 
the  light  reflected  by  those  parts  of  the  origina  object 
which  they  represent.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  this  deh- 
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nition  in  mind,  as  we  shall  have  to  refer  tc  it  again 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  action  of  the  light.  If 
photography  is  to  be  capable  of  rendering  gradations 
trulv,  this  relationship,  and  no  other,  between  the 
opacities  and  the  light-intensities  which  produced  them 
must  exist.  Our  investigations  show  that  such  a  rela¬ 
tionship  does  exist,  but  only  when  a  plate  has  received 
what  we  term  a  correct  exposure. 

This  definition  demands  another, 
The  Defini-  name]yf  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the 
“  <T  it  ”  term  Opacity  is  simply  the 

paC'  y  optical  property  of  a  substance  (in  our 
case  silver)  to  impede  the  passage  through  it  of  light. 
“  Transparency”  is  the  inverse  of  this,  and  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  that  fraction  of  the  original  light  which  a  sub¬ 
stance  transmits.  The  opacity  of  a  deposit  of  silver, 
which  transmits  one-half  the  original  light,  is  2. 

In  seeking  to  ascertain,  for  the  pur- 
“  Density”  pose  of  our  investigations,  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  exposure,  or  the  light- 
intensity,  and  the  opacity,  we  found  that  this  relation  is 
of  a  very  complicated  nature  ;  while  that  which  exists 
between  the  exposure  and  the  actual  weight  of  silver, 
representing  a  given  opacity,  is  comparatively  simple. 
To  the  relative  quantity  of  silver  deposited  per  unit 
area,  we  applied  the  term  density  ;  and,  as  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  density  and  opacity  is  also  of  a  simple 
character,  the  density  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  exposure  and  the  opacity. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  density  and  opaciti 
is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  former  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  latter.  An  opacity  of  10,  which  transmits  TV  of 
the  light  it  receives,  is  therefore  represented  by  a  den¬ 
sity  ( weight  of  silver)  of  1 .0,  because  1 .0  is  the  common 
logarithm  of  10. 

Having  regard  to  the  density,  the  law  which  alone 
would  produce  absolutely  true  tones  in  photography 
would  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  quantity  of  silver 
reduced  on  the  negative  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm 
of  the  light-intensity, 
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Unfortunately,  the  terms  density  and 
^QS*acit  opacity  have  hitherto  been  used  in- 

Confuscd  discriminately  by  photographers,  and 
have,  in  consequence,  produced  confu¬ 
sion  and  led  to  misunderstanding  of  our  publications. 
Photographic  authorities  of  eminence,  indeed,  have  seri¬ 
ously  complained  of  our  making  the  distinction  at  all, 
and  of  the  great  importance  we  attach  to  the  density  of 
the  deposit,  rather  than  to  its  opacity.  Had  they 
grasped  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  they  would  have 
seen  good  reason  for  the  course  we  took. 

By  the  application  of  a  factor,  the 
Explanation  densiU  of  *  deposit  is  at  once  converted 
into  the  weight  of  silver  per  unit  area ; 
and,  consequently,  a  measurement  of  the  density  affords 
a  ready  means  of  estimating  quantitatively  the  amount 
of  silver  present,  even  in  such  minute  quantities  as  to 
entirely  defy  the  finest  analytical  balance.  The  impor¬ 
tant  part  which  the  density  plays  in  all  calculations  of 
exposure  for  printing  processes  by  development,  fully 
justifies  the  prominence  we  gave  to  it  ;  and,  further, 
had  our  investigations  been  based  upon  the  opacity 
instead  of  upon  the  density,  we  should  never  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  law  which  expresses  the  action  of  light  upon 
the  sensitive  plate.  For  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
density  of  a  deposit,  we  devised  a  special  photometer. 
This  instrument  is  extremely  simple  in  principle,  can 
be  readily  constructed  by  any  amateur,  and  will  be 
fully  described  at  a  later  stage. 

ACTION  OF  LIGHT  UPON  THE  SENSITIVE  PLATE. 

THE  “CHARACTERISTIC  CURVE.” 

The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  follow  the 
procedure  by  which  we  traced  the  action  of  light  upon 
the  photographic  plate,  and  which,  in  turn,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  what  we  termed  the  characteristic  curve. 

Our  earliest  investigations,  were  conducted  upon 
thickly  coated  slow  plates,  especially  manufactured  for 
the  purpose.  Upon  one  of  these  plates  we  made  a 
series  of  exposures,  doubling  each  exposure  as  we  pro¬ 
ceeded.  This  course  had  the  advantage  of  enabling  us 
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very  rapidly  to  trace  the  action  of  light  through  a  large 
range  of  exposures;  and,  at  the  same  time,  led  us  to 
discover  that  the  relationship  between  opacity  and 
exposure  which  our  definition  of  a  perfect  negatne 
demands,  does  actually  exist.  After  development,  etc., 
the  density  resulting  from  each  exposure  was  carefully 
measured  and  its  value  plotted  on  the  ordinate,  or 
exposure  line,  representing  the  corresponding  exposure, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  I-  The  points  thus  obtained  were 
then  joined,  and  resulted  in  a  peculiar  curve  which  we 
styled  the  “  characteristic  curve  ”  of  the  plate.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  vertical  scale  of  this  diagram  indicates 
density,  or  amount  of  silver  ;  while  the  horizontal  scale 
indicates  exposure,  or  light-intensity.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  the  horizontal  scale  progresses  in  geomet¬ 
ric  senes,  each  successive  exposure  ( equidistant  on  the 
scale)  being  double  the  preceding  exposure;  the  hor¬ 
izontal  scale  is  thus  the  logarithmic  scale  of  the  ordinary 
slide-rule. 

An  examination  of  the  characteristic  cur\e  shows 
that  it  consists  of  four  distinct  branches,  gradually 
merging  from  one  into  the  other.  It  commences  with  a 
strongly  bent  portion,  which  then  merges  into  a 
straight  line  ;  this  gradually  assumes  a  curvature  in  the 
opposite  direction,  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  density, 
when  the  curve  takes  a  downward  course.  The  four 
distinct  branches  of  this  curve  correspond  with  the 
phenomena  of  under-,  correct  and  over-exposure,  and 
of  reversal,  with  which  the  practical  photographer  is 

familiar.  .  , 

These  distinctive  periods  in  the  action  of  the  light 
upon  the  sensitive  plate  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
work  done  by  the  light,  at  any  moment  of  the  exposure, 
is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  energy  received  at 
that  moment  by  the  unaltered  silver  bromide  ;  and,  as 
the  silver  bromide  is  gradually  altered,  the  amount  of 
unaltered  silver  bromide  grows  gradually  less  and  less. 
Were  this  not  so,  the  density,  and  not  the  opacity  as 
demanded,  would  be,  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
exposures,  proportional  to  the  light-intensities  ,  every 
picture  would  appear  what  we  call  under-exposed,  and 
truth  in  photography  would  be  an  impossibility. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of 


EXPOSURE, 


Correct 

Exposure 

Imperative 


attach 
in  ex- 


and,  in  doing  so,  it  will  probably  assist  the  reader  if, 
instead  of  illustrating  the  relationship  between  density 
and  light-intensity,  or  exposure,  by  means  of  a  curve, 
we  do  so  by  a  series  of  steps,  which  may  be  collectively 
taken  to  represent  a  peculiarly  constructed  staircase. 
This  staircase  (see  Fig.  2.)  is,  in  a  more  or  less  modi¬ 
fied  form,  common  to  all  plates. 

While  many  photographers 
very  little  importance  to  accuracy 
posure,  and  maintain  that  errors  may  be 
readily  corrected  by  suitable  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  composition  of  the  developer,  we  have 
always  strongly  insisted  that  a  correct  exposure  is  an 
essential  foundation  if  we  aim  to  produce  a  technically 
perfect  negative.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that,  by  a  correct  exposure  we  do  not  imply  that 
there  is  necessarily  one  exposure,  and  one  only,  which 
will  yield  a  negative  answering  to  our  definition.  For¬ 
tunately,  most  plates  admit  of  some  latitude  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  a  matter  which  we  shall  further  consider  at  a  later 
stage. 

When  we  make  an  exposure  in  the  camera,  we  im¬ 
press  upon  the  sensitive  plate  a  latent  range  of  grada¬ 
tions.  If  our  exposure  be  correct,  this  latent  image 
bears  a  truthful  relationship  to  the  light-intensities 
which  produced  it;  if  our  exposure  fall  outside  the 
limits  which  the  latitude  of  the  plate  permits,  this  re¬ 
lationship  will  accordingly  be  false.  Our  contention 
is  that  a  latent  image,  false  in  its  gradations,  cannot, 
bv  modifications  in  the  constitution  of  the  developer,  be 


made  to  yield  a  visible  image  true  in  its  gradations. 
The  practice  of  photography,  by  methods  of  scientific 
predetermination,  imperatively  demands  a  correct  ex¬ 
posure  as  a  fundamental  condition. 

Returning  now  to  the  staircase  depicted  in  Fig.  2, 
and  having  regard  to  the  “rise”  of  the  individual 
steps,  we  note  that  three  distinctly  different  conditions 
exist  which  represent  the  periods  of  under-,  correct 
and  over-exposure,  respectively.  Under  these  heads 
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Density  . 
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Under.  Correct.  Over. 
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Period  of 
Under- 
Exposure 


we  shall  discuss  them.  The  period  of  reversal  may  be 
dismissed  ;  for,  though  of  considerable  scientific  interest, 
it  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  practical  photography. 

Commencing  at  A,  and  proceeding 
as  far  as  B,  we  notice  that  the  steps  are 
marked  by  a  gradually  increasing  rise  ; 
but  at  the  very  commencement,  this 
rise  is  proportional  to  the  exposure,  or  light-intensity. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  rise  of  each  step  means  growth 
in  density,  and  keeping  in  view  our  definition  of  a 
perfect  negative,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  an 
altogether  false  relationship.  In  this  case,  proportion¬ 
ality  exists  between  exposure  and  density,  instead  of 
between  exposure  and  opacity.  A  negative  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  which  fall  within  this  period  would  yield 
prints  which  have  been  characterized  as  of  the  “  chalk 
and  soot  ”  variety;  and,  by  the  practical  photographer, 
would  be  recognized  as  under-exposed.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  period  is  a  negative  in  which  the 
shadows,  and  nearly  all  the  half-tones,  are  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  represented  by  almost  bare  glass  ;  the  high¬ 
lights  being  marked  by  relatively  extreme  density. 
From  this  period  we  pass  imperceptibly  into  the 

From  the  point  B,  and  extending  to 
C,  the  steps  of  the  staircase  are  all  of 
equal  rise;  that  is  to  say,  each  doubling 
of  the  exposure  is  represented  by  an 
equal  increment  of  density.  While  the  density  grows 
arithmetically,  the  exposure  progresses  geometrically ; 
and,  as  the  mathematician  calls  each  term  of  an  arith¬ 
metic  series  the  logarithm  of  the  corresponding  term  of 
a  geometric  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  secured 
in  this  period  that  logarithmic  relationship  between 
density  and  exposure  which  truthful  representation  de¬ 
mands.  The  following  ratios  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  this  relationship. 


Period  of 
Correct 
Exposure 


Light-intensities  (exposure)  i  :  4  :  16  (geometric). 

Silver  deposited  (density)  .  o  :  0.6  :  1.2  (arithmetic). 
Opacity . 1  :  4  :  16  (geometric). 

Thus  we  see  that  a  photographic  plate  is  capable  of 
truly  rendering  a  series  of  light-intensities,  i.  e.,  of 
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yielding  a  range  of  opacities  proportional  to  the  light 
reflected  by  the  different  parts  of  the  object  represented, 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  all  its  gradations  fall 
within  that  portion  Of  the  staircase  (Fig.  2)  in  which 
the  steps  are  of  equal  rise;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  curve  (Fig.  1)1  within  that  portion  which  is 
represented  by  a  straight  line.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
further  condition  that  the  plate  must  have  a  sufficiently 
extended  correct  period  to  include  the  required  range 
of  light-intensities.  This  will  be  further  considered 
under  the  head  of  latitude  in  exposure. 

A  study  of  this  period  will  show  that  the  deepest 
shadow  of  a  correctly  exposed  negative  is  necessarily 
represented  by  a  certain  deposit  of  silver  ;  the  presence 
of  bare,  or  almost  bare,  glass  would  be  an  indication  of 
the  inclusion  of  the  commencement  of  the  period  of 
under-exposure.  In  ordinary  pictorial  photography, 
however,  it  is  quite  admissible  to  include  a  few  of  the 
steps  of  unequal  rise  at  either  end  of,  but  immediately 
contiguous  to,  the  correct  period,  because  of  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  the  eye  to  readily  appreciate  small  deviations 

from  truthful  rendering. 

This  period  commences  at  L,  and 
Period  of  continues  till  the  highest  step  in  the 

°ver’  staircase  is  reached,  and  the  period  of 

exposure  reversal  sets  ;n.  \t  [s  marked  by  a  grad¬ 

ually  decreasing  rise  in  the  steps  which  finally  becomes 
almost  imperceptible.  A  negative  the  gradations  of 
which  fall  within  this  period  would  be  equally  as  false, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  if  its  gradations  fell 
within  the  period  of  under-exposure.  The  characteris¬ 
tic  of  under-exposure  is  too  great  contrast ;  in  this 
period  the  contrasts  are  too  small.  The  tendency  of 
the  gradations  in  the  case  of  over-exposure  is  to  ap¬ 
proach  one  uniform  density  ;  hence,  the  flat  results  with 
which  the  photographer  is  familiar,  in  which  the  high¬ 
lights  and  half-tones  are  represented  by  almost  similar 
opacities.  Obviously,  if  a  negative  is  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  a  print  absolutely  true  to  nature,  it  must  in¬ 
clude  no  steps  in  the  under-  and  over-exposure  portions 
of  the  staircase. 
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We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject  of 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Having,  by  means  of  a  correct  exposure,  established 
a  true  relationship  between  the  latent  gradations  and 
the  light-intensities,  the  function  of  development  is  to 
reduce  the  latent  image  to  metallic  silver.  Something 
more  than  this  is,  however,  involved  in  the  process, 
because  the  time  occupied  in  development  materially 
influences  the  result.  The  photographer  would  say 
that,  as  development  proceeds,  the  negative  becomes 
denser.  In  order  to  make  what  really  occurs  quite 
clear,  we  will  revert  to  the  staircase  as  an  illustration. 


[In  order  to  facilitate  the  textual  references  to  the  dia 
gram  following,  this  space  is  left  blank. — Editor.] 
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Fig.  3  represents  two  staircases,  but,  as  we  now  assume 
that  we  are  dealing  with  correctly  exposed  negatives, 
the  steps  in  both  are  shown  of  equal  rise.  The  two 
series  of  gradations  are  representative  of  two  strips  of 
the  same  plate  equally  and  simultaneously  exposed,  and 
developed  together,  but  for  different  lengths  of  time. 
The  one  series  represents  a  development  extending  over, 
say,  four  minutes,  and  the  other  a  development  of,  say, 
two  minutes.  Relatively,  the  two  strips  represent  what 
the  photographer  would  term  a  “  dense  and  a  thin 
negative.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  maximum  height 

(A)  of  one  staircase  is  considerably  greater  than  that 

(B)  of  the  other  ;  and,  as  the  number  of  steps  in  each 
is  equal,  the  rise  of  each  individual  step  is  greater  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  equal  rise  in  the  steps 
of  each  staircase  indicates  that  the  relationship  between 
the  densities  is  identical  in  the  two  cases  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  density  ratios  are  constant  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  time  of  development.  But,  while  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  densities  is  constant,  that  existing 
between  the  corresponding  opacities  increases  as  the 
time  of  development  is  prolonged  ;  hence,  the  range  of 
light-intensities  transmitted  by  the  series  of  densities  A 
would  be  far  greater  than  that  transmitted  by  the  series 
of  densities  B.  Between  and  beyond  the  two  staircases 
shown,  an  infinite  number  of  others  may  be  considered 
to  lie;  but  while,  in  each  case,  the  densities  would  be 
correctly  related  to  the  light-intensities,  there  is  only 
one  staircase  which  would  fulfil  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  our  definition  of  a  perfect  negative  by  yielding 
a  series  of  opacities  proportional  to  the  light-intensities. 

The  following  illustration  will  further 
help  to  elucidate  the  influence  of  time  of 
development  upon  the  densities  of  a  neg¬ 
ative.  Suppose  we  submit  three  por¬ 
tions  of  a  sensitive  plate  to  the  action  of  a  standard 
light  for  5,  20  and  8o  seconds  respectively,  and  that  the 
plate  is  of  that  degree  of  sensitiveness  that  the  resulting 
densities  are  rendered  in  their  true  proportionality 
(correctly  exposed).  It  will  be  found  that  the  densities 
are  related  to  each  other  as  i  :  2  :  3. 

If  we  take  a  piece  of  elastic,  represented  by  the  line 


Time  oi 
Development 
and  Density 
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AB,  secured  at  the  end  A,  and  if  we  stick  through  it 
three  pins  at  distances  of  i,  2  and  3  inches  from  A,  the 
three  pins  will  represent  our  three  densities  after  a  de¬ 
velopment  of,  say,  2  minutes.  If  we  now  stretch  he 
elastic,  the  pins  will  move  further  apart,  as  indicated 


at  CD  and  EF,  which  may  be  considered  to  represent 
developments  of  +  and  6  minutes  respectively  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  while,  by  increased  development, 
we  have  increased  the  distance  apart  of  the  extreme 
densities,  we  have  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  re¬ 
lationship  existing  between  the  three. 

In  the  case  of  under-exposure,  these  densities  would 
not  be  related  to  each  other  as  1  :  2  :  3,  but  more  near  \ 
asri:  16,  and  the  light  transmitted  by  them  would 
consequently  be  false  in  gradation.  Prolonged  develop¬ 
ment  would  merely  stretch  the  densities  further  apart, 
but  they  would  always  retain  their  false  relationship. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  over-exposure,  though  the 
false  relationship  would  be  different.  The  experiment 
with  the  elastic  and  the  pins  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
influence  of  time  of  development  upon  und":exP0SU^e 
by  fixing  the  pins  at  distances  of  1,  4-  and  16  inches 

snectively  from  the  point  A.  ,  , 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  t 
function  of  exposure  is  to  determine  the  relationship 
which  shall  exist  between  the  densities  and  the  bg 
intensities  they  represent  ;  in  other  words,  to deterra,n 
into  which  portion  of  the  characteristic  curve  the  gra 
dationsof  the  negative  shall  fall.  The  fu  neon  of  de- 
velopment  is  then  to  determine,  by  its  duration  the 
extreme  range  of  opacities  which  the  negative  shall 

include. 
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Our  investigations  forced  us  to  the 
The  conclusion  that  the  relationship  existing 
Logical  between  the  densities  and  the  light-in- 
onc  usion  tens;t;es  js>  Qnce  and  for  all,  determined 
bv  the  exposure,  and  remains  unalterable  by  modifications 
in  the  constitution  of  the  developer,  or  by  the  time 
occupied  in  development,  and  so  led  us  to  recognize 
the  law  of  “  Constant  Density  Ratios. 

This  conclusion,  perhaps,  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  bring  us  into  conflict  w  ith  practical  photogra¬ 
phers.  It  had  ever  been  held  that  errors  in  exposure 
could  be  corrected  by  judicious  modifications  in  the 
constitution  of  the  developer  ;  or,  in  other  w  ords,  that 
development  could  be  made  to  usurp  the  function 
of  exposure.  Such  views  are,  however,  based  upon 
empiricism,  and  entirely  unsupported  b\  quantitative 
methods  of  research.  \N  hat  gave  rise  to  this  popular 
opinion  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  employment  of  am¬ 
monia  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  use  of  a  soluble  bromide 
in  the  developer.  To  the  solvent  action  of  ammonia 
upon  silver  bromide,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  lends 
itself  to  the  production  of  “fog,'  together  with  the  ap¬ 
parent  retarding  action  of  a  soluble  bromide,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  corrective  development  is  no  doubt  due  ;  but 
the  disturbing  effect  of  these  reagents  (especially  of 
ammonia)  upon  the  density  ratios  is  altogether  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  does  not  admit  of  scientific  control. 

THE  LAW  OF  “CONSTANT  DENSITY  RATIOS-' 

has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  quantitative  photog¬ 
raphy,  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  reader  should 
clearly  grasp  the  subject.  To  this  end,  the  following 
practical  example,  taken  from  one  of  our  earliest  experi¬ 
ments,  will  probably  be  of  assistance. 

Three  separate  exposures  were  made  upon  different 
parts  of  a  plate  extending  across  its  width.  The  ex¬ 
posures  given  were  equivalent  to  1  '+  ,  2  '2  and  5  sec" 
onds,  the  light  used  being  that  of  a  standard  candle 
placed  at  a  distance  of  one  meter  from  the  plate.  The 
plate  was  then  cut  lengthways  into  three  strips,  each  of 
them  being  impressed  with  the  same  three  exposures. 
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The  three  strips  were  next  developed  in  the  same  solu¬ 
tion  for  4,  8  and  12  minutes  respectively. 

The  second  column  gives  the  densities  as  measured 
by  our  photometer,  the  density  due  to  glass  and  gela¬ 
tine,  and  any  fog  inherent  in  the  film  being  deducted. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  density  increased  for  the  same 
exposure  as  the  time  of  development  was  prolonged. 
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But  the  third  column,  which  gives  the  ratio  of  the 
densities,  shows  that,  within  trifling  errors  of  observa¬ 
tion,  the  relationship  between  the  three  densities  of 
each  strip  is  identical ;  that  is  to  say,  prolonged  develop¬ 
ment  caused  each  density  to  grow,  but  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  amounts  of  silver  on  the  different  strips 
still  bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other. 

It  is  this  unalterable  relationship  which  we  refer  to 
when  we  speak  of  “  constant  density  ratios. 

But,  though  the  density  ratios  are 
A"  I™Portant  constant,  the  opacities,  which  appeal 
Difierence  directly  t0  the  eye,  do  alter,  not  only  in 

amount,  but  in  ratio  also,  as  is  shown  by  columns  4  and 
5.  In  the  first  strip,  for  instance,  the  extreme  opac¬ 
ities  were  2.04  and  5.30  respectively,  while,  after  8 
minutes  more  development,  the  opacities  became  4.95 
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and  42.17  respectively.  The  lightest  shade  in  strip  No. 
3  is  almost  as  opaque  as  the  darkest  in  strip  No.  1. 
The  opacity  ratios  have  also  increased  from  as  1  :  2.59 
to  as  1  :  8.31. 

It  is  this  great  difference  in  the  opacity  ratios,  with 
which  the  practical  photographer  is  so  familiar,  which 
led  him  to  contradict  our  statements  with  respect  to  the 
constancy  of  the  density  ratios.  The  great  mistake  the 
photographer  makes  is  in  assuming  that  the  opacity 
ratios  are  alterable  at  will.  This  is  not  so  :  the  opacity 
ratios  alter  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws,  just  as  surely 
as,  by  the  same  laws,  the  density  ratios  are  unalterable. 
All  the  control  the  photographer  can  therefore  exercise 
in  development  must  result  from  intelligently  working 
in  obedience  to  these  laws,  and  so  rendering  them 
subservient  to  his  own  ends. 

~  .  .  That  control  of  the  utmost  imoor- 

Control  in  ....  ,  ,  r  , 

Development  tance  exists  in  development  has  already 
been  indicated,  but  such  control  is  con¬ 
fined  altogether  to  the  length  of  time  the  developer  is 
allowed  to  act,  during  which  no  modification  whatever 
should  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  developer 
with  the  object  of  correcting  an  apparent  error  in 
exposure.  If,  owing  to  erroneous  exposure,  the  grada¬ 
tions  are  false,  no  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
developer  can  make  them  true.  Photographers,  instead 
of  striving  to  make  their  reagents  play,  the  part  of  light, 
should  take  more  pains  to  expose  their  negatives  cor- 
rectlv,  and  leave  to  development  its  legitimate  function. 
Were  it  not  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  photogra¬ 
phers  have  so  long  accustomed  us  to  the  idea  that  errors 
in  exposure  admit  of  correction  in  development,  it  is 
probable  that  our  conclusions  w'ould  be  regarded  as  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  subject.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  photographers  have  formed  their  conclu¬ 
sions  on  this  subject  from  mere  ocular  inspection  of 
their  negatives — generally  negatives  of  objects  produced 
in  the  camera  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  all  our  investigations  by  submitting 
parts  of  a  sensitive  plate  to  the  direct  action  of  a 
standard  light.  This  has  permitted  us  to  measure  our 
results,  and  so  provided  us  with  numerical  data  where- 
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with  to  compare  and  estimate  them.  It  has  also 
enabled  us  to  discriminate  between  action  on  the  plate 
due  to  light,  and  mere  fog  resulting  either  from  the 
action  of  the  developer,  or  inherent  in  the  plate  itself. 

The  publication  of  our  first  paper 
Dr.  Emerson’s  avvakened  the  interest  of  the  well-known 
Problem  photographer,  Dr.  Emerson,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  problem  to  us  for  consideration; 
and,  as  it  may  still  further  assist  the  reader  to  grasp  the 
distinction  which  exists  between  the  functions  of  expo¬ 
sure  and  development,  I  propose  to  state  the  question 
propounded,  and  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  our  reply. 

“Supposing,”  said  Dr.  Emerson,  “  I  want  to  pho¬ 
tograph  three  houses,— a  white  one,  a  gray  one  and  a 
black  one.  What  is  it  you  say  I  have  to  do  to  secure 
truthful  rendering  of  tone;  what  is  it  you  say  1  can  alter 
by  development,  and  what  is  it  1  cannot  alter  . 

In  reply,  we  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
Its.  subject  under  the  three  heads  of  under-, 

Solution  correct  and  over-exposure ;  and  we 
assumed  that  we  had  taken  three  negatives  of  the  houses 
on  separate  but  similar  plates,  and  that  they  had  recen  e 
exposures  of  TV,  i,  and  to  seconds  respectively.  1  he 
subject  was  illustrated  by  Fig.  4,  on  which  the  three 
houses  are  represented  by  dots. 


I.  Under-exposure 

If  the  exposure  given  have  been  insufficient,  the 
three  equidistant  lines  Bi,  Gi,  Wi,  may  mark  the  light- 
intensities  reflected  by  the  three  houses  which  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  we  will  take  as  5  for  the  black,  20 
for  the  gray,  and  80  for  the  white.  What  we  affirm  is 
that  any  alteration,  either  in  time  of  development,  or  in 
constitution  of  the  developer,  will  decide  upon  which 
of  the  system  of  curves  the  respective  densities  shall  lie 
—whether,  for  example,  on  the  lower  or  upper  cune 
shown  on  the  diagram.  It  would  be  possible,  even  in 
a  case  of  under-exposure,  aided  by  an  experienced  e\e, 
so  to  develop  that  something  akin  to  a  correct  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  extreme  densities  might  result, 
but  the  density  of  the  intermediate  tone  would  be  rela- 
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tively  false  ;  the  density  representing  the  gray  house  too 
closely  approaching  that  of  the  black  house. 

If  the  degree  of  under-exposure  has  been  very  de¬ 
cided  the  ratios  of  the  amounts  of  silver  deposited 
would  be  as  1:4:16  (i.  e.,  as  5  :  *o  :  80),  however 
long  development  might  be  continued.  But,  when  the 
amount  of  silver  is  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  light  re¬ 
flected  by  the  objects,  the  opacities  of  the  images  will 
produce  prints  false  in  tone,  and  this  false  relation  be¬ 
ing  established  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  curve,  the 
photographer  has  no  power  to  alter  it. 

The  opacity  varies  with  the  development,  but  it 
varies  according  to  law  :  the  photographer  cannot  cause 
the  opacity  of  the  white  house  to  grow  without  that  ot 
the  black  house  growing  with  it,  in  accordance  with  a 
fixed  law  indicated  by  the  system  of  curves. 


II.  Correct  Exposure 

If  a  longer  (correct)  exposure  be  given,  the  ratio  of 
the  silver  deposited  will  be  altogether  different  from 
that  we  have  just  considered.  Instead  of  the  silver 
being  deposited  in  the  ratio  of  the  light-intensities 
c  •  20  •  80,  it  will  be  deposited  in  the  ratio  of  the 
logarithms  of  these  intensities.  With  these  particular 
intensities  ( 5  :  20  :  80),  this  would  mean  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  amounts  of  silver  representing  the 
white  and  gray  houses  is  the  same  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  amounts  of  silver  representing  the  gray  and 

black  houses.  ,  ,  , 

Different  treatment  in  development  would  result 
in  different  amounts  of  silver  deposited,  though 
their  ratio  would  remain  undisturbed,  but  any  in¬ 
crease  of  density  in  the  white  house  would  result  in  a 
corresponding  increase  of  density  in  the  black  and  gray 
houses,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  three  pom- 
on  the  lines  Bz,  G2,  W2,  simultaneously  from  a  lowei 
to  a  higher  curve.  The  photographer  has  the  power 
to  decide  how  far  he  will  allow  the  density  of  the  white 
house  to  proceed,  but  he  cannot  restrain  the  density  of 
the  black  house  while  he  allows  that  of  the  white  house 
to  increase. 
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Among  the  infinity  of  curves  which  are  intermediate 
between  the  axis  of  the  abscissae  and  the  extreme  curve, 
there  is  only  one  which  would  correspond  to  a  nega¬ 
tive  from  which  a  print  true  to  nature  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  the  decision  of  this  curve  which  is  the 
difficultv  in  development.  When  this  curve  is  reached, 
however,  the  opacities  of  the  three  gradations  repre¬ 
senting  the  three  houses  would  be  exactly  as  5  :  20  :  80, 
the  ratio  of  the  light  reflected  by  the  houses. 

III.  Over-exposure 

In  the  case  of  unduly  prolonged  exposure,  the 
images  of  the  three  houses  would  fall  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  curve  where  intersected,  say,  by  the  lines  B3, 
G3,  W3.  The  result  of  this  would  be  that  the  tone 
of  the  gray  house  would  too  nearly  approach  that  of 
the  white  house  ;  w  hilst,  in  the  case  of  under-exposure, 
it  too  nearly  approached  that  of  the  black  one.  ^  ou 
might,  by  development,  decide  the  density  of  one  of  the 
houses,  but  it  would  be  out  of  your  power  to  alter  its 
relationship  with  respect  to  the  other  two. 

Exposure  decides  within  which  of  the  three  periods 
(under-,  correct  or  over-exposure)  the  three  houses 
shall  lie. 

Development  decides  which  curve  of  the  system 
shall  be  reached. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  FACTOR 

To  the  exact  amount  of  development  a  negative  re¬ 
ceives  we  apply  a  numerical  value.  This  value  we 
term  the  “development  factor,’’  and  it  is  determined 
by  the  inclination  of  the  straight  portion  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  curve. 

The  importance  of  expressing  the  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  a  definite  numerical  value,  and  the  advantage 
of  such  a  system  over  the  present  method  of  comparison 
by  crude  generalizations,  can  hardly  need  pointing  out. 
It  is  surely  more  scientific  to  state  that  the  development 
factor  of  this  negative  is  0.8,  and  of  that,  1.5,  than  to 
speak  of  them  as  being  relatively  “  thin  ’’  and  “  dense’’; 
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and,  besides,  there  are  all  the  possible  degrees  of  de¬ 
velopment  within  and  beyond  these  limits  which  call  for 
differentiation.  As  the  desired  development  factor  is 
reached  simply  by  controlling  the  time  occupied  in  the 
operation,  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  to  examine  a 
negative  during  the  progress  of  development  ,  it  ma\ 
straightway  be  fixed  the  moment  the  time  has  expired. 
This  consideration  is  of  special  importance  in  the  case 
of  orthochromatic  plates,  during  the  development  of 
which,  examination,  by  any  serviceable  light,  is  unsafe. 

The  method  of  assigning  a  numerical 
Modifying^  va]ue  to  the  degree  of  development  will 
the  “  D.  F.”  be  exp]a;ne(i  ]ater  on,  but  it  may  be 
here  stated  that  when  this  value  is  1.0,  the  gradations 
of  the  negative  are  absolutely  true  to  nature.  This 
statement,  however,  requires  some  qualification  in  prac¬ 
tical  photography.  Inasmuch  as  the  negative  is  not  the 
ultimate  object  we  have  in  view,  but  the  print  which  it 
is  intended  to  yield,  the  nature  of  the  desired  print 
exercises  considerable  influence  upon  the  development 
factor  of  the  negative.  Photographers  have  learned  by 
experience  that  a  certain  negative  will  yield  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  print  by  the  carbon  or  platinum  process  than 
it  will,  say,  on  a  silver  paper.  This  is  because  dif¬ 
ferent  papers  vary  in  the  range  of  gradation  which  they 
are  capable  of  rendering.  A  silver  print  on  highly 
enameled  paper  is  more  brilliant,  and  has  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  range  of  gradation,  than  a  silver  print  on  matt 
paper,  owing  to  the  greater  transparency  of  its  image. 
By  the  range  of  gradation  of  a  particular  paper  is  meant 
the  extreme  difference  of  tone,  ranging  from  the  normal 
tint  of  the  paper  itself  to  the  deepest  shade  it  is  capable 
of  assuming,  beyond  which  no  deeper  can  be  differen¬ 
tiated  by  reflected  light.  The  range  of  the  paper  upon 
which  we  intend  to  print  is  therefore  a  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  degree  of  development  of  the  negative  ;  and 
this  is  further  influenced  by  the  range  of  light-inten- 
sities  reflected  by  the  subject  we  wish  to  photograph. 
This  latter  range  varies  considerably,  that  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  open  landscape  being  probably  the  least,  and  that 
of  a  dark  interior,  including  a  window  in  the  picture, 
probably  the  greatest  met  with  in  ordinary  practice. 
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The  d  evelopment  factor,  therefore,  for  an  interior  re¬ 
quires  to  be  less  than  that  for  an  open  landscape,  in 
order  to  adapt  their  respective  light-intensities  to  the 
range  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  print  is  to  be  made.  It 
is  probable  that  the  positive  which  most  truthfully  repro¬ 
duces  the  gradations  of  the  negative,  particularly  when 
the  range  is  extensive,  is  a  transparency  on  a  glass  plate. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  negative  is  required  for 
the  production  of  contact  prints,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging,  say,  on  bromide  paper,  also  affects  the  de¬ 
velopment  factor.  For  reasons  which  cannot  be  fully 
explained  here,  the  optical  value  of  a  given  density  is 
totally  different  under  the  two  conditions.  In  the  case 
of  an  enlargement,  much  of  the  light  passing  through 
the  negative  is  lost  by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  and  consequently  does  no  work  at  all  ;  while  in 
the  case  of  a  contact  print  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  at  once 
reflected  back  again  by  the  two  reflecting  surfaces  of 
the  negative.  For  the  purpose  of  enlarging,  the  densi¬ 
ties  of  a  negative  are  practically  much  greater  than  for 
the  purpose  of  contact  printing,  and  a  less  development 
factor  is  consequently  demanded.  Roughly,  a  photo¬ 
metric  density  of  i  .o  corresponds  with  a  contact  print¬ 
ing  density  of  0.8,  and  an  enlarging  density  of  1.4. 

Another  matter  which  materially  affects  the  develop¬ 
ment  factor  is  the  artistic  aspect  of  the  question.  \\  e  can¬ 
not  look  around  the  walls  of  our  photographic  exhibitions 
without  being  struck  with  the  straining  after  effects, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  characterized  as  true  to 
nature.  It  is  not  my  province  to  criticize  work  of  this 
kind,  but  to  point  out  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  exposure  and  development,  and  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  characteristic  curves  of  the  plates  he  uses, 
will  place  the  photographer  who  wishes  to  produce 
abnormal  results  in  a  position  to  do  so,  with  the 
certainty  of  achieving  the  end  he  has  in  view.  If  he 
desire  a  false  gradation,  he  may  deliberately  include 
portions  of  the  periods  of  under-  or  over-exposure  in 
his  negative;  and  the  effect  produced,  by  a  departure 
from  correct  exposure,  may  be  further  influenced  by  the 
development  factor  employed. 
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It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  show  how 
the  range  of  different  printing  papers  and  of  the  light- 
intensities  reflected  by  different  classes  of  subjects  enable 
one  to  calculate  the  exact  development  factor  required 
in  any  given  case.  My  immediate  object  is  to  impress 
the  photographer  with  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  express  and  compare  the  degree  of  development 
of  his  negatives  by  definite  numerical  values  ;  to  show 
how  the  development  factor  may  be  controlled,  and  thus 
assist  him  to  produce  negatives  of  the  precise  quality 
he  desires. 

As  a  rough  initial  guide  to  those  about  to  put  our 
system  into  practice,  the  following  values  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  development  factors  of  negatives  for  the 
production  of  contact  prints  : 

Ordinary  landscapes . i-3 

Interiors . 1  -° 

Portraits  . 0  8 

STANDARD  LIGHT  AND  UNIT  OF  EXPOSURE 

When  we  commenced  our  investigations,  we  adopted 
as  our  unit  of  light  the  intensity  of  the  light  yielded  by  a 
standard  candle  acting  at  a  distance  of  one  meter  ;  and, 
as  our  unit  of  time,  the  second  ;  our  unit  of  exposure  is 
therefore  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  a 
standard  candle  at  a  distance  of  one  meter,  and  of  the 
second;  and  this  unit  we  termed  one  “candle-meter- 
second”  (C.  M.  S.).  While  we  quite  recognized  that 
the  candle  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  standard,  we  adopted 
it,  in  the  first  instance,  because  we  were  not  aware  of  any 
better  substitute,  because  it  was  ready  to  our  hand,  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  standard  and  readily  obtained.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary,  however,  to  exercise  control  over  the  height  of 
flame  of  the  candle.  The  height  should  be  exactly  45 
millimeters  from  the  tip  of  the  flame  to  that  portion  of 
the  wick  where  blackening  commences.  This  height  of 
flame  is  readily  obtained  by  judicious  trimming  of  the 
wick,  and,  when  once  attained,  it  will  remain  constant 
sufficiently  long  for  any  ordinary  experiment. 

Our  adoption  of  the  candle  as  our  standard  light  does 
not  at  all  imply  that  no  other  standard  light  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Any  source  of  light  may  be  adopted  for  the 
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purpose  of  speed  determination  ;  but  as  the  candle- 
meter-second  is  the  unit  of  exposure  decided  upon,  any 
source  of  light  other  than  the  candle  will  require  to  be 
carefully  standardized  to  the  candle  itself.  This  must 
not  be  done  by  ordinary  photometric  means,  but  by 
actual  measurement  of  the  work  done  upon  a  sensitive 
plate  by  the  two  lights  to  be  compared  ;  otherwise  speed 
determinations  made  by  different  operators  would 
not  yield  comparable  results.  In  my  own  practice, 

I  frequently  find  it  more  convenient  to  use  an  amyl- 
acetate  lamp  than  the  candle  ;  but  in  this  case,  a  cor¬ 
rection  has  to  be  applied,  my  amyl-acetate  lamp  be¬ 
ing  1.4  times  less  actinic  than  the  candle.  The  Dib- 
din  standard  pentane  lamp  has  also  been  adopted  by 
some  plate-manufacturers  in  this  country  ( England) . 

Another  obvious  precaution  to  be  taken  in  using  the 
candle,  or,  indeed,  any  other  standard  light,  is  that  it 
must  be  carefully  protected  against  drafts. 

STANDARD  DEVELOPER 

As  the  activity  of  the  various  reagents  employed  as 
developers  differs  considerably,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
a  standard  developer  for  the  purpose  of  speed  determi¬ 
nation,  if  the  results  obtained  by  different  operators  are 
to  be  comparable.  To  the  amateur,  however  who  em¬ 
ploys  our  system  simply  for  his  own  guidance,  it  is 
quite  open,  of  course,  to  employ  any  developer  he 
thinks  fit,  but  he  must  clearly  understand  that  the  speeds 
he  obtains  will  not  necessarily  correspond  with  those 
obtained  with  our  standard. 

As  the  result  of  our  earlier  investiga- 
Pyro-Soda  tions  we  decided  in  favor  of  ferrous 
oxalate  as  our  standard  developer,  and 
an  excellent  standard  it  is  from  many  points  of  view.  It 
has,  however,  never  been  a  popular  developer,  and  it  has 
the  drawback  of  being  considerably  less  energetic  than 
alkaline  pyrogallol.  After  further  investigation,  there¬ 
fore,  we  decided  to  employ  a  pyro-soda  developer  as  our 
standard,  satisfying  ourselves  that  it  possessed  the  requi¬ 
site  qualifications.  At  the  same  time  we  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  reprobate  as  strongly  as  possible  the  use  of 
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pyro-ammonia.  Owing  to  the  solvent  action  of  ammo¬ 
nia  upon  silver  bromide,  the  behavior  of  this  developer 
is  so  irregular  as  to  render  it  altogether  inapplicable  for 
work  of  a  scientific  character. 

The  formula  of  our  standard  pyro-soda  developer  is 
as  follows:  1,000  parts  of  developer  contain 


Pyrogallol  . 8  parts 

Sodium  carbonate  (recrystallized )  .  .  .  .  40  parts 

Sodium  sulphite . 4°  Parts 


Perhaps  the  best  way  of  compounding  this  developer 
is  to  keep  the  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphite  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  convenient  strength,  and  to  add  the  pyrogallol 
dry  immediately  prior  to  development,  together  with 
the  requisite  amount  of  water  over  and  above  that  in 
which  the  carbonate  and  sulphite  are  dissolved.  If 
preferred,  however,  the  pyrogallol  may  be  made  up  in 
solution  together  with  the  sulphite,  the  carbonate  being 
kept  in  solution  by  itself.  In  any  case,  the  best  plan  is 
to  keep  the  solutions  in  small  bottles,  each  containing, 
say,  4  ounces,  filled  up  to. the  neck  and  tightly  corked. 

It  will  probably  be  remarked  that  the  quantity  of 
pyrogallol  is  much  larger  than  the  quantity  usually  rec¬ 
ommended  ;  the  amount  given  was,  however,  decided 
upon  after  careful  investigation.  Developers  act  in  two 
ways — by  direct  absorption  into  the  film,  and  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  diffusion.  Unless  there  be  present  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  developer  directly  absorbed  by  the  film,  sufficient 
of  the  reducing  agent  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  silver 
salt  necessary  to  form  the  image,  the  higher  densities 
will  fall  short,  and  the  correct  period  of  the  plate  will 
be,  in  consequence,  curtailed.  The  quantity  of  pyro¬ 
gallol  recommended,  therefore,  is  calculated  to  make 
the  best  of  the  plate.  Ferrous  oxalate  is  a  developer 
which  acts  by  diffusion,  the  film  being  incapable  of 
directly  absorbing  sufficient  of  this  reagent  to  complete 
the  operation  of  development.  From  this  point  of  \iew 
it  is  inferior  to  pyro-soda  containing  the  amount  of 
pyrogallol  prescribed.  As,  however,  our  standard  pyro- 
soda  developer  is  very  energetic  in  the  case  of  some 
plates,  and  as  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  pro¬ 
long  the  time  of  development,  the  photographer  may,  if 
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he  think  fit  in  his  ordinary  practice,  reduce  the  strength 
to  one-half  that  of  the  standard  given.  Beyond  this,  the 
strength  should  certainly  not  be  reduced,  or  a  serious 
falling  off  in  the  higher  densities  will  result. 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  standard 
Free  Bromide  formu]a  Joes  not  include  a  bromide  as 


in  the 
Developer 


one  of  its  constituents.  This  omission 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  must 


be  insisted  upon,  at  any  rate  when  determining  the 
speed  of  a  plate.  While  the  pyrogallol  and  the  alkali 
are  essential  elements  of  the  developer,  a  bromide  is 
altogether  unessential.  It  is  a  product  of  the  chemical 
change  which  takes  place  during  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  chemical  dynamics  that 
the  products  of  a  reaction  generally  retard  the  speed  of 
the  reaction.  This  is  precisely  what  occurs  when  de- 
velopment  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  free  bromide— 
an  apparent  retardation  in  the  speed  of  the  plate  ;  but 
that  this  retardation  is  only  apparent  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  compensated  by  time  of  development. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  a  plate  developed  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  bromide  has  practically  different  speeds,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  length  of  time  the  plate  is  developed. 
Hence  bromide  has  a  seriously  disturbing  effect  upon 
speed  determination,  and  interferes  considerably  with 
the  practice  of  photography  by  quantitative  methods. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  upon  the  influence  of 
bromide  when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  speed 
determination. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 


Standard  tjiat  development  must  be  conducted 
Temperature  under  standard  conditions  as  regards 
temperature.  As  a  temperature  which  may  be  readilv 
commanded  both  summer  and  winter,  we  decided 
upon  65°  F.  The  development  dishes  I  recom¬ 
mended  mav  be  conveniently  constructed  of  ordinary 
tinned  iron  plate,  and  made  to  suit  the  dimens.ons  of 
any  plate  desired.  The  dish  has  flanges  at  either 
end  which  rest  upon  the  edges  of  an  outer  water-bath, 
also  of  tin  plate,  and  which  may,  with  advantage,  in 
very  cold  weather,  be  protected  by  some  non-conduct¬ 
ing  material.  In  use,  the  outer  bath  is  filled  up  with 
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water  at  65°  to  such  a  level  as  to  allow  the  bottom  of 
the  developing  dish  to  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  exposed  plate  should  be  placed  in  the 
dish  and  covered  up  sufficiently  long  before  the  de¬ 
veloper  is  applied  to  allow  it  to  assume  the  requisite 
temperature.  The  vessels  containing  the  developer 
must  likewise  be  allowed,  by  immersion  in  a  water- 
bath,  to  acquire  the  standard  temperature.  During  de¬ 
velopment,  the  dish  should  be  gently  rocked.  As  we 
are  no  longer  dependent  upon  ocular  examination  to 
determine  when  development  is  complete,  but  decide 
this  all-important  question  by  time  alone,  the  plate 
should  be  removed  from  the  developer  a  second  or  two 
before  the  requisite  time  has  elapsed,  and  the  moment 
the  time  has  expired  it  should  be  rapidly  passed  through 
a  dish  of  water,  and  then  straight  into  the  fixing-bath. 

Before  we  can  proceed  to  determine 
Special  tjie  speecj  ancj  other  characteristics  of  a 
pparatus  piate>  jt  is  necessary  to  provide  our¬ 
selves  with  two  special  instruments — one  for  exposing 
strips  of  the  plate  to  be  examined,  and  one  to  measure 
the  densities  of  the  deposits  developed  on  the  strips. 
In  their  essentials  these  instruments  are  exceedingly 
simple,  and  may  readily  be  constructed  by  any  amateur 
at  all  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tools. 

THE  EXPOSING  APPARATUS 

When,  in  our  original  researches,  we  wished  to  make 
a  series  of  exposures  upon  a  plate,  we  made  them  suc¬ 
cessively.  As,  however,  eight  or  nine  exposures  are 
necessary  in  determining  the  speed  of  a  plate,  w'e  found 
that  to  make  a  separate  exposure  for  each  gradation 
involved  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  and  not  only 
so,  but  any  trifling  variation  in  the  luminosity  of  the 
candle-flame  made  itself  felt.  We  overcame  these 
objections  by  employing  a  revolving  disc  so  perforated 
as  to  yield,  with  a  single  exposure,  the  whole  series  to 
gradations  required.  By  this  means,  also,  any  trifling 
fluctuation  in  the  light  proportionately  affects  all  fhe 
gradations. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  first  revolving  disc  apparatus 
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we  constructed.  It  will  be  seen  that  an  old  sewing- 
machine  table  was  called  into  requisition  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  disc  to  be  driven  by  foot,  thus  leaving  the  hands 
free  to  operate  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  containing 
the  strips  of  sensitive  plate.  The  front  of  the  dark 
slide  is  shown  at  A,  the  shutter  being  constructed  of 
thin  metal  so  that  when  the  slide  is  placed  in  position 
at  B,  the  sensitive  strips  will  be  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  revolving  disc,  C.  D  is  the  standard  candle  fixed 
at  a  distance  of  one  meter  from  the  surface  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  strips. 

The  dimensions  we  adopted  for  the  strip  of  plate  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  speed  determination  are 
±'4  x  Ft  inches,  being  the  length  of  a  quarter-plate 
by  one-fourth  of  its  width  ;  a  quarter  plate  thus  cutting 
into  four  strips.  The  dark  slide  is  constructed  to  take 
two  such  strips  lying,  of  course,  horizontally. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that'  if  one  of  the  edges  of 
a  quarter-plate  show  a  falling  off  in  the  coating  of  emul¬ 
sion,  the  strip  including  such  an  edge  should  always  be 
discarded;  indeed,  the  best  possible  course  is  to  cut 
the  strips  from  the  center  portion  of  a  larger  sized  plate. 

We  must  now  consider  the  most  important  detail  of 
the  apparatus,  namely,  the  revolving  disc.  This  is  sep¬ 
arately  represented  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  a  photograph  of 
a  disc  constructed  of  a  piece  of  cardboard  1 1  inches  in 
diameter.  The  length  of  the  strip  (4  A  inches)  dixided 
into  ten  equal  parts  gives  the  width  of  each  successne 
step  in  the  perforations  of  the  disc.  Nine  parts  only 
are,  however,  required  for  the  exposures,  the  tenth  being 
protected  from  light  in  the  dark  slide  during  the  ex¬ 
posure,  so  as  to  provide  what  we  term  the  “  fog  strip. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  how  the  angular  apertures  of  the 
perforations  are  arranged  to  yield  a  series  of  exposures, 
each  being  double  the  preceding  one.  The  longest  ex¬ 
posure  is  represented  by  an  angular  aperture  of  180  , 
obtained  by  cutting  out  two  entire  quadrants  of  the 
circle  ;  the  next,  by  an  angular  aperture  of  90  ,  or  one 
quadrant  ;  the  next,  of  450,  and  so  on.;  the  angular 
aperture  of  each  successive  perforation  being  halved  till 
the  ninth  is  reached.  . 

The  apertures  in  the  disc,  of  course,  require  to  be 
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Fig.  6. 


cut  with  the  greatest  precision,  as  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
angular  openings  would  necessarily  disturb  the  ratio 
of  the  exposures.  The  disc  itself  may  be  constructed  of 
any  suitable  material,  of  which  sheet  zinc  and  ebonite 
may  be  mentioned.  Such  a  material  is  undoubtedly 
superior  to  cardboard  where  frequent  use  is  demanded 
or  rough  handling  is  incurred.  Nevertheless,  the  card¬ 
board  disc  shown  in  the  illustration  has  been  in  use  for 
upward  of  ten  years,  and  is  still  in  perfect  order. 
Should  cardboard  be  decided  upon,  the  simplest  way  of 
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cutting  the  perforations  is  to  cut  in  the  cardboard  itself 
two  openings  decidedly  larger  than  the  finished  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  apertures.  The  apertures  themselves  are 
accurately  cut  in  two  pieces  of  stiff  paper,  or  very  thin 
cardboard,  of  fine,  hard  texture,  and  these  pieces  are 
then  fixed,  by  means  of  an  adhesive,  in  their  proper 
positions  over  the  openings  already  cut  in  the  disc. 
The  disc,  when  finished,  should  be  coated  with  dead- 
black  paint  and  mounted  upon  a  central  spindle.  The 
rapidity  at  which  the  disc  is  caused  to  revolve  is  not  of 
material  importance,  but  500  revolutions  per  minute 
may  be  indicated  as  a  convenient  speed. 

THE  PHOTOMETER 

This  instrument,  which  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  7,  8  and 
9,  consists  essentially  of  a  small  Bunsen  photometer, 
and  is  based  upon  the  relationship  existing  between 
density  and  opacity.  We  measure  the  opacity  of  the 
deposit,  but  in  order  to  avoid  calculations  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  tables  of  logarithms,  the  scale  of  the  instrument 
is  so  arranged  as  to  read  directly  the  logarithm  of  the 
opacity,  which  is  the  density. 

The  body  of  the  instrument  consists  of  a  box  con¬ 
structed  of  timber,  the  front  side  being  open  and 
splayed  outward  at  the  top  and  two  sides  so  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  eyes  from  light  while  making  measurements. 
Convenient  internal  dimensions  of  the  box  itself  are  12 
inches  long,  9  inches  high  and  7  inches  deep.  At 
either  end  of  the  box  is  a  diaphragm  of  six  millimeters 
diameter;  and  outside,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  is  a  powerful  duplex  paraffin  lamp.  The  two 
lamps  may  be,  with  advantage,  attached,  as  shown,  to 
the  same  oil-container  which  passes  beneath  the  base¬ 
board  of  the  instrument,  the  height  of  the  container  ad¬ 
mitting  of  adjustment  by  means  of  three  leveling  screws. 
The  diaphragms,  which  must  be  exactly  in  the  line  of 
the  axis  of  the  instrument,  are  drilled  in  sheets  of  cop¬ 
per  which  fit  inside  the  ends  of  the  instrument.  As  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  lamps  is  considerable,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  woodwork  by  means  of  asbestos 
millboard.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  shown  in  Fig. 
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10,  which  is  a  section  through  the  axis  of  the  photom¬ 
eter.  As  much  as  possible  of  the  timber  at  the  ends 
of  the  box  should  be  cut  away,  and  the  openings  filled 
in  with  the  millboard,  thinner  pieces  of  the  same 
material  entirely  covering  the  outside  of  the  ends,  and 
also  the  splayed  front  on  the  lamp  side.  The  whole  of 
the  instrument,  excepting,  of  course,  the  scale,  should 
be  painted  dead-black. 

Should  the  intending  constructor  be  disposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute,  for  the  duplex  paraffin  lamp,  any  other  source  of 
illumination,  it  will  be  well  here  to  caution  him  against 
the  use  of  burners  of  the  argand  type.  A  circular  flame, 
such  as  an  argand  burner  has,  would  give  utterly  erro¬ 
neous  results.  The  whole  principle  of  the  photometer 
depends  upon  the  use  of  a  flat  sheet  of  flame  of  such  a 
size  that,  at  whatever  distance  the  indicating  grease- 
spot  may  be  from  the  lamp,  the  angle  determined  by 
the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm,  with  the  grease-spot  as 
the  apex,  must  be  uniformly  covered  by  the  flame.  It  is 
therefore  very  necessary  that  the  lamp-wicks  be  kept 
carefully  trimmed,  and  this  is  best  done  by  wiping  awa\ 
the  charred  wick  with  a  piece  of  rag,  the  corners  of  the 
wick  being  rounded  off  with  scissors.  The  lamps 
should  always  be  allowed  to  burn  about  ten  minutes 
before  any  readings  are  taken,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
become  steady.  In  adjusting  the  flames  of  the  lamps, 
the  operator  should  always  view  them  through  a  piece  of 
green  glass,  as  gazing  at  the  naked  light  would  unfit  the 
eye  for  the  delicate  work  of  deciding  the  grease-spot 
indications. 

The  construction  of  the  small  chamber  containing 
the  indicating  grease-spot  is  clearly  shown  on  Fig.  io. 
The  chamber  itself  is  a  small  box  measuring  2  inches 
by  1  Y%  inches  inside.  The  grease-spot  is  inserted 
through  a  slit  in  the  center  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
chamber,  at  the  back  of  which  are  cemented,  at  a  suita¬ 
ble  angle,  two  small  mirrors,  in  which  reflections  of  the 
grease-spot  from  either  side  may  be  viewed  through  an 
eye-piece  fitted  to  the  front  of  the  chamber.  The  eve, 
piece  may  be,  with  advantage,  provided  with  a  simple 
magnifying  lens  of  suitable  focal  length,  but  this  is  not 
essential.  On  either  side  of  the  chamber  a  circular  hole 
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is  bored  of  about  U -inch  diameter;  these  holes  and  the 
grease-spot  lying,  of  course,  in  the  axis  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  back  of  the  chamber  carrying  the  mirrors 
should  be  made  detachable.  The  chamber  is  carried 
upon  a  small  block  of  timber  which  slides  upon  a  car¬ 
riage  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  instrument. 
This  block  may  be  conveniently  moved  backward  and 
forward  (as  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8)  by  a  rack  fixed  on 
the  carriage  and  a  pinion  on  the  block  ;  or,  if  preferred, 
the  motion  may  be  obtained  by  a  cord  fixed  to  the  block 
and  passing  over  pulleys  at  either  end  of  the  carriage, 
the  pulley  at  the  right-hand  side  being  fitted  with  a  spin¬ 
dle  provided  with  a  milled  head.  The  block  carrying 
the  grease-spot  chamber  is  provided  with  a  pointer 
fixed  in  the  center  and  reaching  downward  to  the  divi¬ 
sions  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  consider  two  very  impor¬ 
tant  details  of  the  photometer,  namely,  the  grease-spot 
and  the  scale. 


To  make  a  satisfactory  grease-spot 
The  Grease-  reqUjres  a  Httle  practice,  and  the  selec- 
po  tion  of  a  suitable  paper.  The  paper 
should  be  fairly  thin  and  unglazed  ;  and  while  it  should 
not  be  too  bibulous,  it  should  not  be  too  hard  and  im¬ 
pervious.  Having  found  a  satisfactory  quality,  melt  a 
little  solid  paraffin  in  a  suitable  vessel ;  next  warm  the 
end  of  a  fine  wire  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  dip  it 
quickly  into  the  melted  paraffin,  and  just  touch  the 
paper  with  it.  This  should  produce  a  spot  about  one 
millimeter  in  diameter.  It  is  just  as  well  to  produce  a 
number  of  such  spots, — say,  one  inch  apart, — over  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  and  afterward  to  select  the  best 
spots  for  the  purpose  in  view.  As  it  is  necessary  that 
the  appearance  of  the  spot  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
shall  be  similar,  the  paper  must  now  be  turned  over  and 
dots  of  melted  paraffin  placed  exactly  over  the  first  spots. 

It  may  here  be  explained  that  the  less  pronounced 
the  grease-spot,  the  more  sensitive  it  is;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  less  capable  it  is  of  indicating  high 
densities.  The  reverse  holds  good  in  the  case  of  a 
very  translucent  grease-spot.  While  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  hit  a  happy  mean,  it  will  often  be  found  con- 
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venient,  in  the  case  of  very  high  densities,  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  a  specially  translucent  spot.  If  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  paraffin  has  been  deposited  upon  the 
spot,  or  if  it  be  desired  to  render  the  spot  less  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  paper  bearing  the  spot  may  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  sheets  of  blotting  paper  and  a  warm  flat¬ 
iron  lightly  applied. 

Having  selected  the  most  satisfactory  grease-spots, 
they  should  be  cut  out  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  each  spot 
being  the  center  of  a  disc  of,  say,  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Each  disc  must  now  be  gummed  in  between  two  pieces 
of  matt  black  paper,  into  both  of  which  a  circular 
opening  of  about  fs-inch  diameter  has  been  cut.  The 
grease-spot,  of  course,  occupies  exactly  the  center  of 
the  openings  in  the  matt  black  paper,  and  the  whole 
must  be  so  trimmed  as  to  bring  the  grease-spot  accu¬ 
rately  into  the  axial  line  of  the  photometer  when  placed 
in  position  in  the  little  chamber. 

Before  discussing  the  scale  of  the 

The  Scale  instrument,  it  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  its  divisions  are  absolutely 
determined  by  the  distance  between  the  diaphragms  in 
the  ends  of  the  photometer.  The  data  here  given  are 
for  an  instrument  of  which  this  dimension  is  12  inches. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  this  measurement  must 
be  most  accurately  adhered  to. 

The  zero  point  of  the  scale  is  exactly  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  diaphragms  in  the  two  ends  of  the  photom¬ 
eter,  or,  exactly  6  inches  from  either  diaphragm.  On 
either  side  of  the  zero  point  the  scale  is  symmetrical. 
For  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  scale,  the  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  zero  point  to  the  chief  divisions 
(.1,  .2,  .3,  .4,  etc.)  lying  symmetrically  on  either  side 
of  it,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 
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VALUE  OF 

DIVISION 

DISTANCE  FROM 

ZERO  POINT 
inches 

VALUE  OF 

DIVISION 

DISTANCE  FROM 
ZERO  POINT 
inches 

O.  I 

0.342 

I  .O 

3.H4 

0.2 

0.684 

I  .  I 

3.360 

0.3 

1 .026 

I  .2 

3  -  594 

0.4 

1.356 

i-3 

3.804 

0.5 

1.680 

i-4 

4.002 

0.6 

1.992 

1  -5 

4.188 

0.7 

2.292 

1.6 

4-356 

0.8 

2.580 

i-7 

4.512 

0.9 

2.856 

1.8 

4.656 

The  values  of  the  divisions  may  be  marked  on  the 
scale  as  here  given,  but  in  this  case  the  values  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  zero  point  must  be  considered  as  neg¬ 
ative,  and  those  to  the  left  as  positive.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  simplify  reading  the  densities  if  the  division  1.8 
at  the  extreme  right  hand  of  the  scale  be  regarded  and 
marked  as  o  (zero),  the  succeeding  divisions  being 
marked  .1,  .2,  .3,  .4,  etc.,  proceeding  up  to  3.6  for 
the  final  division  on  the  left  hand  of  the  scale.  In  this 
case,  the  true  zero  of  the  scale  will  be  marked  1.8. 
This  plan  being  adopted,  we  have  merely  to  deduct  the 
smaller  from  the  greater  reading  in  order  to  determine 
the  density.  The  main  divisions  of  the  scale  should  be 
further  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  the  value  of  each 
subdivision  being  0.02. 

At  the  right-hand  end  of  the  instrument  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  rotating  disc  is  provided  which  is  perforated 
with  a  number  of  supplementary  diaphragms,  gradually 
decreasing  in  diameter  from  that  of  the  fixed  6-milli¬ 
meter  diaphragm  in  the  end  of  the  photometer  itself. 
In  practice,  however,  three  additional  diaphragms  will 
be  found  quite  sufficient.  They  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  equal,  in  reducing  the  light,  to  densities  of  0.3, 
1.0  and  1.5.  If  the  diameter  of  the  fixed  diaphragm  be 
accurately  6  millimeters,  the  diameters  of  the  three 
diaphragms  in  question  will  be  3.37,  1.90  and  1.07 
millimeters  respectively.  To  these  dimensions  the  dia¬ 
phragms  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  drilled,  but 
their  absolute  accuracy  is  immaterial,  as  their  real  values 
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will  be  determined  by  trial  in  the  photometer  itself,  as 
will  be  explained  later. 

At  the  left-hand  end  of  the  photometer  is  a  forked 
clip,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  strip  of  plate  during 
measurement.  This  clip  is  pivoted  on  the  top  of  the 
photometer,  and  the  necessary  pressure  is  applied  by  a 
spiral  spring.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  splayed 
front  of  the  instrument,  and  on  about  the  same  level  a-, 
the  scale,  a  small  hinged  door  is  provided,  a  mirror 
being  attached  thereto  on  the  lamp  side.  The  object  of 
this  mirror  is  to  illuminate  the  scale  by  opening  the  door 
when  observing  the  readings. 

Having  described  the  photometer,  it 
will  be  well  at  this  point  to  indicate  the 
manner  of  its  use.  We  will  therefore 
assume  that  we  are  about  to  measure 
the  densities  of  two  gradations  developed  upon  a  strip 
of  plate.  The  lamps  having  been  lighted  and  allowed 
to  become  quite  steady,  vve  adjust  the  position  of  the 
grease-spot  chamber  till  the  two  images  of  the  grease- 
spot  reflected  in  the  small  mirrors  are  exactly  similar. 
The  pointer  now  indicates  on  a  scale  the  neutral  or 
equality  point  from  which  all  measurements  are  calcu¬ 
lated.  If  the  diaphragms  in  the  end  of  the  photometer 
be  of  exactly  equal  value,  and  the  two  lamps  of  exactly 
equal  luminosity,  the  neutral  point  will  be  the  true  zero 
of  the  instrument,  marked  1.8  on  the  scale.  This  is, 
however,  very  unlikely  to  be  the  case  and  is  quite  imma¬ 
terial;  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  desirable  to  make  the 
diaphragm  in  the  left-hand  end  of  the  photometer  a 
shade  larger  than  that  in  the  right,  purposely  to  bring 
the  neutral  point  nearer  the  right-hand  side.  This 
gives  a  longer  range  of  direct  readings,  and  avoids 
unnecessary  recourse  to  the  supplementary  diaphragms. 
Suppose,  therefore,  that  we  find  the  neutral  point,  indi¬ 
cating  the  position  of  the  grease-spot  when  equally 
illuminated  on  both  sides,  to  be  1.4;  we  next  slightly 
warm  the  strip  of  plate,  and  bring  the  gradation  we 
wish  to  measure  opposite  the  diaphragm  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  instrument,  where  it  is  held  by  the 
forked  clip.  If  we  now  examine  the  images  of  the 
grease-spot,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  dissimilar  and 
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that  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  little  chamber  over  to 
the  left  in  order  to  restore  equality.  The  point  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  scale  at  which  equality  is  restored  gnes 
us  a  second  reading,  say,  2.9,  and  all  we  have  to  do  to 
determine  the  density  is  to  deduct  the  first  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  reading:  thus,  2.9 — 1.4=1 -5 1  which  is  the  total 
density  of  the  gradation  measured. 

We  next  bring  the  second  gradation  opposite  the  left- 
hand  diaphragm,  and  we  will  assume  that  its  density  is 
materially  greater  than  that  of  the  former  gradation. 
We  now  find  that,  though  we  move  the  grease-spot 
chamber  to  the  left  as  far  as  it  will  go,  we  are  unable  to 
restore  equality.  In  this  case  we  make  use  of  the  larg¬ 
est  supplementary  diaphragm  (value,  say,  0.5 )  at  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  photometer,  when  we  are  enabled 
to  restore  equality  by  turning  the  grease-spot  chamber 
back  again  to  the  right.  Taking  1.4  as  the  neutral 
point  as  before,  and  supposing  that,  on  inserting  the 
supplementary  diaphragm,  we  obtain  a  reading  on  the 
scale  of  3.4,  we  again  deduct  the  smaller  from  the 
greater  reading,  but,  in  this  case,  we  must  add^  the 
value  of  the  diaphragm.  Thus,  3-4~  1 .4+°-5— 2 -5- 
the  total  density  of  the  gradation.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  still  higher  densities,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  the  smaller  diaphragms. 

The  determination  of  the  value  of  the  supplementary 
diaphragms  is  made  as  fellows  :  Ascertain  the  neutral 
point  on  the  scale  when  the  grease-spot  is  illuminated 
bv  light  passing  through  the  fixed  diaphragms  of  the 
photometer;  then  bring  one  of  the  supplementary 
diaphragms  into  position  and  take  the  reading  when 
equality  is  restored  by  moving  the  chamber  to  the  rig  it. 
The  difference  of  the  two  readings  is  the  value  of  the 
diaphragm.  In  finally  deciding  the  value  it  will  be  well 
to  take  the  mean  of,  say,  half-a-dozen  readings. 

While  the  photometer,  as  described,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  amateur,  the  plate- 
manufacturer  employing  our  system  of  speed  determi¬ 
nation  may,  with  advantage,  substitute  the  Schmidt 
and  Haensch  indicator  for  the  grease-spot.  Owing  to 
its  greater  sensitiveness,  it  expedites  the  w'ork  of  read¬ 
ing,  but  its  adoption  necessitates  a  photometer  20  inches 
instead  of  12  inches  long. 
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W  e  are  now  in  a  position  to  determine 
Exposure  the  speed  and  other  characteristics  of  a 
plate.  Having  cut  a  strip  of  the  plate 
to  be  tested  and  placed  it  in  the  dark  slide,  we  proceed 
to  make  the  exposure  behind  the  revolving  disc.  If  we 
have  a  rough  clue  as  to  whether  the  plate  be  rapid  or 
slow',  a  little  experience  will  guide  us  in  determing  the 
best  exposure  to  give  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  plate  of 
which  we  hate  no  clue  to  the  speed,  40  C.  M.  S.  mat 
be  taken  as  the  longest  exposure  of  the  series.  A  little 
consideration  of  the  revolving  disc  will,  however,  show 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  an  effective  maximum  exposure  of 
40  C.  M.  S.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  expo¬ 
sure  for  twice  40,  or  for  80  C.  M.  S.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  effective  exposure  only  proceeds 
during  half  the  revolution  of  the  disc,  the  light  only 
reaching  the  plate  during  the  passage  across  it  of  180 
out  of  the  360°.  An  actual  exposure  of  80  C.  M.  S. 
will,  therefore,  give  us  a  series  of  nine  effective  ex¬ 
posures  ranging  from  40  C.  M.  S.  to  0.156  C.  M.  S. 
Though  it  is  preferable  to  work  \Vith  the  candle  at  a 
distance  of  one  meter  from  the  plate,  it  might  be  desir¬ 
able,  in  order  to  curtail  the  exposure,  in  the  case  of  a 
very  slow  plate,  to  place  the  candle  at  a  distance  of 
0.707  of  a  meter  from  the  plate  ;  the  light  of  the  candle, 
at  this  distance,  being  equal  to  that  of  two  candles  at 
one  meter,  and  thus  halving  the  exposure.  The 
exposure  is  made  by  drawing  and  closing  the  shutter  of 
the  dark  slide,  the  disc  being  caused  to  revolve  before 
the  exposure  commences  and  kept  steadily  revolving 
during  its  continuance. 

Having  impressed  the  strip  of  plate 
Development  with  its  series  of  nine  exposures,  we 
next  proceed  to  develop  it,  carefully  ob¬ 
serving  the  precautions  already  laid  down.  A  little 
experience  will  be  required  to  judge  the  best  time  for 
continuing  development,  which  varies,  of  course,  with 
different  plates.  While  the  densities  of  the  gradations 
should  be  well  marked,  the  higher  densities  should  not 
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be  allowed  to  grow  too  dense,  otherwise  there  will  be 
difficulty  in  measuring  them.  A  good  development  fac¬ 
tor  to  aim  at  is  1.0,  or  thereabouts.  However  long  the 
time  occupied  in  development,  it  should  be  carefull\ 
noted.  After  development,  the  strip  is  fixed  and  washed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  is  well  to  wipe  the  surface 
of  the  film  gently  with  a  plug  of  wetted  cotton-wool. 
If  time  be  an  object,  a  very  short  washing  will  suffice, 
and  the  drying  of  the  strip  may  be  hastened  by  means 
of  alcohol.'  When  dry,  the  back  of  the  strip  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  any  emulsion  marks,  and  the 
film  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth.  The  dividing  lines  be¬ 
tween  the  gradations  should  be  strengthened  with  a  pen 
and  ink,  as  this  will  materially  assist  the  operator  in 
adjusting  the  strip  in  the  photometer  aftervyards. 

Following  the  instructions  already 
given,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 


Measuring 

and  Record-  measurjng  the  densities  of  the  series  of 
mg  Densities  gradations.  \n  the  examples  of  meas¬ 
urements  submitted,  however,  it  was  expressly  stated 
that  they  represented  the  total  densities.  By  this  is 
meant  not  only  the  density  of  the  deposit  resulting  from 
the  exposure,  but  also  the  density  due  to  the  glass  and 
gelatine,  and  to  any  incipient  fog.  For  our  purpose,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  density  of  the  deposit  due 
to  the  exposure  alone  ;  we  must,  therefore,  eliminate 
from  each  measurement  such  amount  of  density  as  is 
due  to  glass,  gelatine  and  fog.  It  is  with  this  object 
that  we  protect  one-tenth  of  the  strip  from  light  1  his 
portion  of  the  strip  we  term  the  “fog-strip.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  net  densities  resulting  from  the  exposures 
alone,  we  proceed  as  follows  :  The  neutral  or  equality 
point’  having  been  ascertained,  we  bring  the  fog-strip 
over  the  left-hand  diaphragm  of  the  photometer,  and 
restore  equality  by  moving  the  grease-spot  chamber  to 
the  left ;  the  difference  between  the  readings  giving  the 
density  due  to  glass,  gelatine  and  fog. 

The  following  practical  example  taken  from  my  note¬ 
book  will  show  the  method  of  recording  the  readings 
obtained  in  the  photometer,  and  make  what  has  been 
said  more  readily  understood.  In  this  example  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  exposures  given  ranged  from  0.312 
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C.  M.  S.  to  80  C.  M.  S.  and  that  the  developer  used 
was  ferrous  oxalate. 


Neutral  point  . 
Fog  point  .  .  . 
Fog  t  difference  I 


EXPOSURE 

C.  M.  S. 

reading 

NET  DENS!' 
1  y6o  DF.DUC 

0.312 

2.  I  IO 

O.  I  50 

0.625 

2.235 

0.275 

1.25 

2  .4OO 

O.44O 

2-5 

2.660 

O.7OO 

5- 

IO. 

3.000 

3.320 

I  .O4O 

I  .360 

20. 

3.090 

I  .665 

40. 

3.36° 

i-935 

80. 

3-220 

2.160 

1.740 
1 .960 
o  220 


0.535  added 
0.900  added 


Developer:  Standard  ferrous  oxalate. 
Developed:  7  minutes  at  65  Fahr. 
Development  factor:  1.06. 

Inertia:  0.54. 

Speed:  63. 


In  measuring  the  densities  due  to  the  20  and  4^ 
C.  M.  S.  exposures,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
supplementary  diaphragm  ( value  0.535  *  >  an^  ^enn 
sity  due  to  the  80  C.  M.  S.  exposure  required  a  still 

smaller  diaphragm  (value  0.900). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  density  due  to  glass,  gelatine 
and  incipient  fog  (all  included  in  the  term  “fog”)  is 
obtained  bv  deducting  the  neutral  from  the  fog  reading. 
The  first  column  gives  the  series  of  effective  exposures 
resulting  from  a  single  actual  exposure  of  160  C.  M.  S. 
The  second  column  gives  the  reading  of  each  gradation 
as  indicated  on  the  scale  of  the  photometer;  and  the 
third  column  is  the  difference  between  the  values  given 
in  the  second  column  and  the  value  of  the  fog  point, 
or  the  net  density  resulting  from  the  exposure  alone. 

The  next  step  is  to  plot  the  measflre- 
Obtainingthe  ments  thus  obtained,  and  so  determine 
Characteristic  characteristic  curve  of  the  plate. 

For  this  purpose,  the  best  plan  is  to 
employ  lithographed  skeleton  diagrams  or  charts  as 
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illustrated  in  Fig.  n,  but,  if  preferred  the  skeleton 
form  may  be  scratched  on  a  piece  of  Mate,  and  the 
curve  plotted  with  a  slate-pencil.  Fig.  u  is  produced 
from  one  of  our  lithographed  charts,  and  the  curve 
resulting  from  the  measurements  just  given  is  plotted 
thereon.  The  horizontal  or  “inertia' '  scale  of  the  chart 
may  be  constructed  from  the  scale  of  an  ordinary  slide- 
rule,  the  scale,  however,  being  repeated  four  times 
instead  of  twice.  The  density  scale  on  the  left  hand  , 
and  the  development  factor  scale  on  the  right,  are  pre¬ 
cisely  alike  as  regards  their  divisions  and  values.  1  he 
vertical  measurement  of  these  scales  from  o  to  i . o 
should  exactly  correspond  with  one  length  of  the  inertia 
scale,  say,  from  io  to  100,  or  from  ioo  to  1,000;  the 
graphic  determination  of  a  development  factor  of  1  .o 
will  then  be  represented  by  an  angle  of  45  .  \  ertical 

equidistant  exposure  lines  are  drawn  at  the  points 
0.156.  0.3.2,  0.625,  1.25,  etc.,  and  they  are  conve¬ 
niently  divided  so  as  to  facilitate  the  plotting  of  the 

densities.  .  , 

Upon  each  of  the  vertical  exposure  lines  we  mark  the 
density  corresponding  to  the  exposure  it  represents,  and 
we  must  then  carefully  consider  the  course  and  position 
of  the  straight  part  of  the  curve  upon  which  the  speed 
of  the  plate  depends.  By  holding  a  piece  of  threat 
tightly  stretched  over  the  points  marked  on  the  exposure 
lines,  the  position  of  the  straight  line  will  be  readily  de¬ 
cided,  and  it  may  then  be  drawn  on  the  chart ;  the  line 
being  continued  till  it  intersects  the  inertia  scale.  Oc¬ 
casionally  it  may  be  found  that  one  or  more  of  the 
plotted  points  do  not  lie  evenly  in  the  path  of  the  curs  e; 
this  may  arise  either  from  an  error  in  measuring  the 
density,’ or  from  a  false  density  due  to  an  inequality  m 
the  coating  of  the  plate;  but,  unless  in  a  very  extreme 
case,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  curve. 

The  point  at  which  the  continuation  of  the  straight 
line  intersects  the  horizontal  scale  indicates  an  exposure 
which  we  termed  the  “  inertia,  and  which  is  a  measure 
of  the  slowness  of  the  plate— the  greater  the  inertia,  the 
slower  the  plate.  The  most  important  practical  appli 
cation  of  the  inertia  is  that  it  indicates  that  exposure 
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which  just  marks  the  commencement  of  the  period  of 
correct  exposure.  This  is  not  absolutely  true,  but  suf¬ 
ficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  no  better  means 
having  been  found  of  deciding  and  expressing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  characteristic  curve  with  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
posure  scale. 

In  the  example  under  consideration,  the  inertia  is 
0.54.  The  speed  of  the  plate,  which  is  the  inverse  of 
the  inertia,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  factor  34  by  the 
inertia  0.54,  and,  hence,  is  63.  The  factor  34  is,  of 
course,  only  applicable  when  the  source  of  light  em¬ 
ployed  is  the  standard  candle  used  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  previously  laid  down.  The  substitution  of 
another  source  of  light  would  involve  the  use  of 
another  factor. 

We  thus  see  how  the  position  of  the  characteristic 
curve  on  the  chart  enables  us  to  assign  a  definite  numer¬ 
ical  value  to  the  speed  of  a  plate.  A  value  is  similarly 
assigned  to  the  development  factor  as  follows  :  From  the 
point  100  on  the  exposure  scale,  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
the  straight  portion  of  the  characteristic  curve,  and  the 
point  at  which  it  intersects  the  development  factor  scale 
indicates  the  value  required.  In  the  example  before  us, 
the  development  factor  is  1.06. 

LATITUDE  IN  EXPOSURE 

The  characteristic  curve  of  a  plate  thus  obtained 
further  teaches  us  what  capacity  the  plate  has  for 
truthful  representation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount 
of  latitude  in  exposure  of  which  the  plate  admits.  In 
the  example  under  consideration,  it  would  be  quite  ad¬ 
missible,  in  ordinary  photographic  practice,  to  consider 
the  range  of  the  correct  period  as  extending  from  0.54 
C.  M.  S.  (the  inertia)  to  80  C.M.  S.,  the  plate  being 
thus  capable  of  registering  a  series  of  light-intensitie> 
ranging  from  i  to  148.  This  is,  of  course,  not.  abso- 
lately  true,  because  we  have  included  slight  deviations 
from  the  straight  line  both  in  the  under-  and  over¬ 
exposure  periods  ;  but  these  deviations  are  unimpor 
tant,  and  their  influence  would  never  be  felt  in  ordinary 
pictorial  work. 
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Taking  the  length  of  the  practically  straight  part  of 
the  curve  as  including  a  range  of  exposures  1  :  E,  and 
the  light-intensities  to  be  photographed  as  lying  between 
the  limits  1  :  I,  the  latitude  in  exposure  would  be  1  : 
and  within  these  two  limits,  the  negatives  resulting 
from  any  exposure  would*  if  developed  together  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  yield  identical  prints. 
Applying  the  figures  given,  as  representing  the  range  of 
exposures  covered  by  the  straight  part  of  the  curve,  and 
taking  the  light-intensities  of  an  ordinary  open  land¬ 
scape  as  1  :  30,  the  latitude  of  exposure  permissible 
would  be  1  :  W,  or  roughly,  1  :  5  I  that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  plate  received  an  exposure  of  1  second  or 
of  5  seconds,  it  would  be  immaterial.  But  two  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  same  subject  exposed  for  these  lengths  of 
time  and  developed  together  would  be  very  different 
in  appearance.  The  latter  would  be  generally  the 
denser  and  would  take  three  to  four  times  as  long  to 
print  as  the  former,  but  the  resulting  prints  would  be 
practically  indistinguishable. 

I  have  in  my  possession  two  negatives  of  the  same 
subject  taken  upon  the  same  plate  and  developed  to¬ 
gether  for  the  same  length  of  time,  but  the  latitude  of 
the  plate  used  was  such  as  to  permit  of  one  negative 
being  exposed  for  ten  times  as  long  as  the  other. 
While  one  of  the  negatives  has  every  indication  of  a 
perfect  exposure,  the  other  gives  to  the  eye  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  heavily  fogged  over-exposure;  yet  they  yield 
identical  prints.  The  time  occupied  in  printing,  how¬ 
ever,  while  quite  normal  in  one  case,  amounts  to  two 
or  three  days  in  the  other.  My  object  in  mentioning 
this  is  to  point  out  that  a  photographer  who  might  in¬ 
advertently  produce  such  a  negative  as  the  denser  of 
these,  wmuld,  from  its  behavior  in  the  developer,  prob¬ 
ably  conclude  that  he  had  enormously  over-exposed. 
He  would  at  once  stop  development,  reconstitute  his 
developer,  and,  on  taking  a  print  from  the  finished 
negative,  flatter  himself  that  the  result  was  due  to  his 
skill  in  development,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
gradations  of  his  negative  were  true  from  the  outset. 
In  the  instance  referred  to,  the  image  of  the  denser 
negative  flashed  up  in  the  developer  far  more  rapidly 
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than  that  of  the  other,  and  by  the  time  development 
was  completed  it  was  lost  in  an  apparently  impene¬ 
trable  deposit  of  high  density.  From  this,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  system  of  timing  development  by  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  image  is  fallacious;  and,  had  it  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  this  instance,  the  two  negatives  would 
never  have  yielded  identical  prints.  When  two  nega¬ 
tives,  such  as  those  described,  yield  identical  prints, 
their  density  differences  are  alike  throughout,  though 
the  density  ratios  differ. 

On  the  ground  of  economy  of  time  occupied  in  print¬ 
ings  the  photographer  will,  of  course,  always  aim  at  so 
exposing  that  the  gradations  of  his  negatives  shall  com¬ 
mence  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  straight  line  representing 
the  correct  period.  The  best  possible  negative  is  one 
which  combines  truthful  representation  with  minimum 
density  ;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  attaining  to 
absolute  accuracy  in  exposure,  the  photographer  must 
often  be  content  if  he  succeed  in  bringing  the  giada- 
tions  of  his  negatives  anywhere  within  the  period  of 
correct  representation.  The  extent  of  the  correct  period 
varies  very  greatly  in  different  plates  ;  and,  as  the  more 
limited  it  is  the  more  absolute  accuracy  of  exposure  is 
demanded,  the  importance  of  this  characteristic  will  be 
appreciated.  The  latitude  of  exposure  is  generally 
greater  in  a  slow  than  in  a  rapid  plate,  and  it  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  silver  haloid  upon  the 
plate. 

RANGE  OF  LIGHT-INTENSITIES 

The  range  of  light-intensities  reflected  by  a  particular 
class  of  subject  may  be  readily  determined  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method.  Cut  from  the  center  of,  say,  a  half¬ 
plate,  a  piece  (A)  the  size  of  a  quarter-plate,  and  a 
strip  (B)  of  the  size  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  speed 
determination.  Upon  A  take  a  photograph  in  the  cam¬ 
era  of  the  subject  of  which  it  is  desired  to  determine  the 
range  of  light-intensities ;  and  expose  B  behind  the 
revolving  disc  to  the  standard  light.  A  and  B  must 
then  be  developed  together  for  exactly  the  same  length 
of  time.  When  fixed,  washed  and  dried,  we  proceed 
to  measure  the  densities  of  the  strip  B  and  to  plot  them 
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upon  a  skeleton  chart,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  speed 
determination.  We  also  very  carefully  measure  the 
densities  of  the  highest  light  and  the  deepest  shadow 
vielded  by  the  negative  A,  and  mark  their  position  on 
the  curve  representing  the  densities  of  the  strip  B.  From 


these  two  points  we  draw  vertical  lines  till  they  intersect 
the  horizontal  exposure  scale.  The  ratio  of  the  two 
exposures  thus  indicated  is  the  range  of  light-intensities 
in  the  subject  photographed.  Fig.  12  is  produced  from 
the  negative  of  a  subject  which  may  be  regarded  as  typ¬ 
ical  of  a  landscape  with  a  decidedly  wide  range  of  light- 
intensities.  The  sky  affords  the  highest  light,  and  the 
dark  reflection  in  the  window  the  deepest  shadow.  As 
the  window  is  illuminated  only  by  diffused  light,  and  is 
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in  close  proximity  to  the  camera,  its  dark  reflection 
represents  a  dark  object  in  the  close  foreground.  The 
gradations  shown  on  the  upper  side  of  the  photograph 
are  printed  simultaneously  with  the  picture  itself  from 
the  strip  exposed  to  the  standard  candle.  T  he  densi¬ 
ties  of  this  strip,  being  produced  by  known  exposures 
or  light-intensities,  provide  a  scale  which  enables  us  to 
assign  a  value  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  yielded 
any  particular  density  upon  the  picture  negative  itself. 
Fig.  13  shows  the  plotting  of  the  densities  of  the  strip 
B.  The  densities  representing  the  sky  and  the  reflection 
in  the  window  are  indicated  by  horizontal  lines,  and 
the  vertical  lines  intersecting  the  exposure  scale  show 
the  equivalent  exposures  to  be  2  C.  M.  S.  and  58  C. 
M.  S.  respectively.  The  extreme  range,  therefore,  in 
this  subject  is  only  as  1:29. 

In  seeking  to  determine  the  range  of  light-intensities 
in  a  particular  subject,  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  a  patch  of  the  highest  light  or  deepest 
shadow  of  sufficient  area  to  admit  of  being  readily 
measured  in  the  photometer.  In  such  a  case,  we  proved 
experimentally  that  a  sheet  of  pure  white  cardboard  and 
a  sheet  of  matt  black  paper,  or  a  piece  of  black  velvet, 
suitably  disposed  with  regard  to  illumination  and  to  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  camera,  may  be  safely  introduced.  A 
piece  of  pure  white  cardboard,  for  instance,  illuminated 
by  direct  sunlight,  and  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
camera  of  not  less  than,  say,  100  times  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  would  yield  a  density  equal  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  skv  under  the  same  condition  of  illumi¬ 
nation  ;  while  a  piece  of  black  velvet,  at  close  quarters 
and  illuminated  by  diffused  light,  would  adequately 
represent  the  deepest  shadow  which  would  occur  in  an 
object  similarly  situated.  In  Fig.  12,  a  piece  of  black 
velvet  is  included  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  density  it  yielded  is  equivalent  to  a  light- 
mtensity  of  1.8  C.  \1.  S.,  or  to  a  slightly  less  intensity 
than  that  of  the  dark  reflection  in  the  window.  The 
extreme  range,  therefore,  from  the  sky  to  the  black 
velvet  is  as  1  :  32.  In  making  experiments  of  this  kind, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  slow  plates  having  as  extended 
a  period  of  correct  exposure  as  possible. 
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Exception  has  several  times  been  taken  to  our  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  range  of  light-intensities  in  an  ordinary 
open  landscape.  While,  however,  we  have  submitted 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our  contention,  our  critics  ha\e 
been  satisfied  to  advance  mere  opinions.  If  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  views  they  hold  upon  the  subject  were  cor¬ 
rect,  truthful  representation  by  photographic  means 
would  be  an  impossibility.  There  are  many  plates 
upon  the  market  which  would  be  taxed  to  the  utmost 
in  truthfully  representing  even  so  narrow  a  range  of 
light-intensities  as  i  :  30. 

FREE  BROMIDE  IN  THE  FILM 

We  have  thus  far  only  considered  it  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pose  and  develop  a  single  strip  of  plate  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  its  speed.  In  the  case  of  an  unknown  brand 
of  plates,  however,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the 
presence  of  a  disturbing  element  in  the  film  which  would 
cause  a  single  determination  to  be  more  or  less  mislead¬ 
ing.  This  disturbing  element  is  free  bromide,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  is  to  cause  the  inertia  to  decrease  with 
time  of  development,  until  a  certain  development  factor 
is  reached,  when  it  is  no  longer  felt.  While,  however, 
it  rests  w'ith  ourselves  to  avoid  the  use  of  bromide  in 
the  developer,  its  presence  in  the  film  is  beyond  our 
control,  and,  in  view  of  the  serious  objection  to  its  pres¬ 
ence,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  plate-makers  will 
realize  the  importance  of  securing  the  elimination  of 
free  bromide  from  their  emulsions. 

In  Fig.  4  it  will  be  noted  that  the  two  characteristic 
curves  resulting  from  different  times  of  development 
have  exactly  the  same  inertia.  The  speed  of  the  plate 
might  consequently  have  been  accurately  determined  by 
the  measurements  of  either  strip  alone.  If  free  bromide 
were  present  in  the  film,  however,  the  inertia?  of  the 
two  strips  would  not  be  coincident  ;  in  other  words, 
the  speed  of  the  plate  would  vary,  more  or  less,  with 
the  development  factor  reached.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
always  better  to  simultaneously  expose  two  strips  of  the 
same  plate,  developing  one,  preferably,  for  exactly 
twice  as  long  as  the  other.  If,  on  plotting  the  measure- 
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merits  of  the  two  strips,  we  find  the  inertia?  practically 
coincident,  we  may  infer  the  absence  of  free  bromide  in 
the  film,  and  regard  the  speed  as  determined.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inertiae  do  not  coincide,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  free  bromide  would  be  indicated,  and  the  speed 
of  the  plate  would  be  dependent  upon  the  development 
factor  reached.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  probably  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes  to  take, 
as  the  true  inertia,  the  mean  of  the  two  determinations  , 
though,  should  the  discrepancy  be  \en  marked,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  modify  the  speed  according  to  the 
development  factor  to  be  reached. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  development  of  the  first 
strip  must  be  determined  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
plate  develops,  but  the  longer  the  time  the  better,  so 
long  as  the  second  strip,  on  receiving  twice  the  time  of 
development,  does  not  become  too  dense  to  be  read i  1  > 
measured. 

In  an  extreme  case,  the  influence  of  free  bromide  in 
the  film  is  so  marked  as  to  absolutely  necessitate  a 
recognition  of  the  varying  speed  of  the  plate  as  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  development  factor  to  be  reached..  It 
will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  indicate  how  the  variations 
in  the  speed  of  such  a  plate  may  best  be  determined  for 
any  desired  development  factor.  Fig.  1 3  Y  represents 
one  of  the  most  marked  cases  met  with  by  the  writer. 
The  two  strips  simultaneously  exposed,  but  developed 
for  2  and  for  4.  minutes  respectively,  gave  development 
factors  of  0.73  and  1 .0.  Had  there  been  no  free 
bromide  present,  the  inertia  yielded  by  the  two  strips 
would  have  been  coincident,  and  the  speed,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  constant ;  but  in  this  instance  the  inertiae  are 
0.75  and  0.22  respectively,  so  that  the  speed  varies  from 
45.3  to  154.5  for  the  two  development  factors  obtained. 
In  the  instance  under  consideration,  the  straight  por¬ 
tions  of  the  curves,  instead  of  originating  from  a  point 
upon  the  exposure  scale,  originate  from  a  point  marked 
A,  considerably  below  it.  The  point  A  is,  of  course, 
obtained  by  producing  the  straight  portions  of  the  two 
curves  until  they  intersect. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  speed  of  this  plate 
would  vary  accordingly  as  it  might  be  required  for  the 


Fig.  13  a. 
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production  of  a  portrait,  an  interior  or  a  landscape,  to 
be  developed  respectively,  say,  to  factors  0.8,  1.0  and 
1.3.  As  it  happens,  the  inertia  for  development  fac¬ 
tor  1.0  is  already  determined,  and  we  obtain  the  inertia* 
corresponding  to  the  factors  0.8  and  1.3  by  drawing 
lines,  as  dotted,  from  the  point  A  at  angles  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  two  development  factors  in  question.  The 
points  at  which  these  lines  intersect  the  exposure  scale 
give  the  respective  inerti<e,  which,  divided  into  34, 
give  the  speeds  required.  The  speeds  and  their  ratios 
corresponding  to  the  three  development  factors  are 
therefore  as  follows:  — 


NATURE  OF 
.  SUBJECT 

DEVELOP¬ 

MENT 

FACTOR 

INERTIA 

SPEED 

SPEED  RATIO 

Portrait  .... 

0.8 

0.52 

65  I. OO 

Interior  .... 

1.0 

0.22 

1 54  2.36 

Landscape .  .  . 

i-  3 

O.  I  I 

309  .  |  4-72 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plate  is  nearly  five 
times  as  rapid  for  a  landscape  as  for  a  portrait.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  remark  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  particular  plate  is  incapable  of  reaching  a  higher 
development  factor  than  1.0,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  principle  and  method  to  which  it  is  my  object  to 
call  attention. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  FACTOR 

Apart  from  the  reason  just  advanced,  another  very 
important  object  is  attained  by  the  simultaneous  expo¬ 
sure  of  two,  instead  of  a  single  strip.  By  this  means 
we  obtain  data  for  the  control  of  the  development  fac¬ 
tor ;  that  is  to  say,  we  learn  how  to  modify  the  time  of 
development  so  as  to  adapt  the  range  of  our  negatives 
to  the  subjects  photographed  and  to  the  particular  ef¬ 
fect  we  wish  to  produce. 

In  order  to  determine  the  time  required  to  reach  any 
desired  development  factor,  we  have  only  to  ascertain 
the  development  factors  yielded  by  the  two  strips. 
These  factors  are  then  plotted  upon  another  skeleton 


Time  op  Development  in  Minutes. 
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chart  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  i+,  the  two  development- 
factor  values,  together  with  the  zero  point,  affording  us 
three  points  through  which  a  curve  is  drawn  which 
represents  the  growth  of  the  development  factor  with 
time  of  development.  This  curve  then  enables  us  to 
ascertain  the  time  required  to  reach  any  desired  factor. 

In  Fig.  three  development-factor  curves,  A,  B  and 
C,  are  plotted,  and  they  serve  to  show  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  which  exists  in  different  plates  as  regards  the 
growth  of  this  factor.  The  numerical  data  determin¬ 
ing  the  curves  are  given  in  the  following  table,  and  the 
relative  times  of  development  required,  in  each  case, 
for  a  portrait  and  an  ordinary  open  landscape,  are  also 
indicated.  The  development  factors  indicated  for 
these  two  classes  of  subjects  are,  of  course,  given 
quite  provisionally.  The  dots  marked  on  the  curves 
indicate  the  values  of  the  factors  ascertained,  which, 
with  the  zero  point,  determine  the  course  of  each 
curve. 


Plate 

STRIPS  DE¬ 
VELOPED 

minutes 

DEVELOPMENT 

FACTORS 

OBTAINED 

Time  of  Development  for 

PORTRAIT  !  LANDSCAPE 
minuies  I  minutes 

A 

1  ‘2  ,  3 ,  6 

0.29,  0.52,  0.85 

5-5 

— 

B 

1  '2 ,  3  •  6 

0.8,  1.32,1 .675 

i-5 

3- 

C 

N  I 

! 

1.52,  2.58 

0.95 

1.65 

Taking  the  two  extreme  curves,  A  and  C,  it  will  be 
be  seen  that  while,  in  the  case  of  A,  a  portrait  would 
require  5  Vz  minutes’  development,  the  same  result 
would  be  obtained  on  plate  C  in  rather  less  than  1 
minute;  and,  as  the  curve  A  clearly  approaches  its 
limit,  the  plate  it  represents  would  probably  be  useless 
for  landscape  work,  or  for  any  subject  requiring  a  more 
extended  range  of  opacities  than  a  portrait.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  really  good  plate  that  it  shall,  unlike 
plate  A,  be  capable  of  attaining  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  factor  demanded  in  practical  photography. 

The  photographer  who  elects  to  work  in  accordance 
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with  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  little  work  is  ad¬ 
vised  to  decide  upon  a  really  good  brand  of  plates,  and. 
having  done  so,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply,  say,  for 
a  season’s  requirements,  taking  care  that  the  whole  are 
coated  from  the  same  batch  of  emulsion.  A  single 
careful  determination  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
plates  w'ill  then  provide  him  with  data  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  apply  them  in  practice  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  ground  which  I  proposed  to  traverse  in  this 
monograph  is  now  covered,  and  I  trust  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  our  quantitative  system  of  photography, 
and  the  directions  for  their  practical  application,  have 
been  sufficiently  clearly  laid  down  to  enable  any  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  may  desire  to  do  so,  to  put  our  system 
into  practice.  Opposed  we  have  always  been  by  pho¬ 
tographers  w  ho  prefer  to  attain  their  ends  by  empirical 
methods  rather  than  pursue  a  scientific  course,  which,  if 
faithfully  followed,  leads  directly  to  success.  It  has, 
however,  been  gratifying  to  note  a  growing  tendency  to 
adopt  scientific  methods.  This  has  been  especially 
marked  in  connection  with  color  photography,  in  which 
it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  secure  the  three  funda¬ 
mental  negatives  in  relatively  correct  relationship.  If 
accuracy  in  the  exposure  and  development  of  negatives 
for  color  and  other  branches  of  technical  photography 
be  found  to  be  essential,  it  is  essential  also,  though  per¬ 
haps  in  a  less  degree,  in  ordinary  photographic  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  production  of  a  photograph  is  governed  by  nat¬ 
ural  laws,  and  a  definite  effect  must  result  from  a  defi¬ 
nite  cause.  The  same  cause,  under  the  same  conditions, 
always  produces  the  same  effect.  The  law  which  gov¬ 
erns  the  action  of  light  upon  the  sensitive  plate  teaches 
us  that  only  a  limited  range  of  such  action  is  available 
in  photography  if  truthful  representation  be  demanded  ; 
and,  hence,  the  necessity  of  accuracy  in  exposure.  Hav¬ 
ing,  by  means  of  a  correct  exposure,  produced  a  latent 
image  true  in  the  relationship  of  its  gradations,  the  de* 
veloper  enables  us  to  produce  a  metallic  image,  of  which 
the  gradations  shall  be  equally  true.  The  developer 
employed,  however,  must  be  so  constituted  that  its 
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exact  effect  can  be  predetermined,  and  no  developer  will 
complv  with  this  demand  which  does  not  act  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law  of  constant  density  ratios. 
Only  by  clearly  grasping  and  working  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  governing  the  action  of  light  and  the  action  of 
the  developer,  can  we  reallv  become  masters  of  techni¬ 
cal  photography. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  little  work  may  be  the  means 
of  inducing  some  amateur  photographers  to  take  up  the 
scientific  method,  and  1  feel  very  confident  in  assuring 
any  who  may  do  so  that  they  will  discover  a  new  field 
of  unexpected  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  photography. 

VVidnes.  Eng.. 

November  15,  1903. 


Vero  C.  Driffield. 


jRotes 


Photograms  of  the  year  1903.  A  Pictorial  and 
Literary  Record  of  the  Artistic  Photographic  Work  of 
the  year.  Compiled  by  the  staff  of  The  Photogram.  172 
pp.;  6  '4  x  9 /4  in.;  152  illustrations.  Paper  covers, 
Si. 00;  cloth  (  Library )  edition.  Si  .50.  London:  Daw- 
barn  &  Ward  Ltd.  American  agents:  Tennant  & 
Ward,  New  York. 

The  splendid  series  in  which  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward  and  his  co-workers  have  preserved  for  us  an  illus¬ 
trated  record  of  modern  pictorial  photography  is  notably 
enriched  by  this  handsome  volume — the  ninth  of  the 
series.  The  book  opens  with  a  clever  example  of  deco¬ 
rative  work  by  Tulloch  Cheyne.  Facing  the  “  Ac¬ 
knowledgement  ”  page  is  a  reproduction  of  Chas.  Job’s 
“  On  the  Arun,”  exhibited  at  the  Salon,  which  faces  a 
decorative  flower-piece  by  J.  Horace  McFarland.  The 
"Review  of  Photography  in  France,  delightfully  written  by 
Robert  Demachv,  is  preceded  by  a  charming  figure  por¬ 
trait  bv  W.  Crooke.  The  Review,  of  course,  is  itself 
illustrated  with  recent  French  work,  Puyo,  Darnis.  Le 
Begue,  Demachv,  Laguarde,  Grimpel,  Ecalle,  Bucquet 
and  other  noted  pictorialists  being  represented.  This 
is  followed  by  a  paper  in  which  Frederick  H.  Evans, 
perhaps  the  leading  worker  in  architectural  photography 
today,  discusses  and  analyzes  four  of  his  pictures  repro¬ 
duced  with  the  text.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  practical  value  of  this  one  paper,  in  which  a 
master  gives  us  a  constructive  criticism  of  his  own 
work. 

Pictorial  Photography  in  the  United  States  (Eastern  and 
Middle  States)  is  cleverly  handled  by  Osborne  I. 
Yellott.  Under  existing  conditions  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Yellott  for  this  work  was  altogether  a  happy  choice, 
assuring  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  review  with- 
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out  the  personalities  so  much  in  evidence  in  preceding 
volumes.  We  are  especially  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Yel- 
lott  gives  a  fair  proportion  of  his  space  to  professional 
work.  Thus,  in  addition  to  examples  by  Clarence  H. 
White,  T.  M.  Edmiston,  Dr.  Detlefsen,  H.  A.  Hess, 
F.  C.  Baker,  Miss  Prall,  John  Beeby,  S.  L.  W  illard , 
Henry  Hall  and  other  well-known  amateurs,  we  have 
also  reproductions  of  the  professional  work  of  B.  J. 
Falk,  Pirie  MacDonald,  Mathilde  Weil,  R.  Eickemever, 
Jr.,  Gertrude  kasebier,  Arthur  Hewitt,  W .  B.  Dyer, 
Frances  B.  Johnston,  Zaida  Ben  Yusuf,  A.  L.  Coburn 
and  others. 

The  “  Suggestions  to  Would-be  Picture-makers  ”  by 
H.  Snowden  Ward,  which  formed  a  noteworthy  contri¬ 
bution  to  Photograms  of  the  Year  1Q02,  are  this  year  ampli¬ 
fied  and  continued,  with  many  diagrams.  The  value  of 
these  two  papers  cannot  be  indicated  by  a  few  words  of 
general  praise;  they  must  be  seen  and  read.  No  picture- 
maker  should  overlook  the  help  they  offer. 

Pictorial  Photography  in  Germany  is  this  year  contri¬ 
buted  by  F.  Loescher,  the  editor  of  Photographische 
Mitteilungen .  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  suggestive 
examples  and  makes  interesting  reading.  Australian 
Soles,  by  J.  Hill-Griffiths,  tell  of  the  progress  of  photog¬ 
raphy  in  that  far-off  corner  of  the  world  and  are,  of 
course,  illustrated  with  Australian  work. 

Lack  of  space  compels  us  to  dismiss  the  remaining 
half  of  the  volume  with  a  mere  mention  of  its  contents. 
Here  we  have  a  retrospect  of  “  The  W  ork  of  the  Year 
and  detailed  reviews  of  The  Photographic  Salon  and  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  These 
are  illustrated  with  a  numerous  collection  of  photographs 
contributed  by  workers  known  and  unknown  to  fame. 
They  cover  everv  department  of  pictorial  photography 
and,  bv  their  individual  interest  and  suggestion,  offer 
keen  enjoyment  to  those  who  care  to  watch  the  evolution 
of  the  picture-maker  in  photography. 

A  last  word  should  be  devoted  to  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  seen  in  the  outward  appearance  of  Photo¬ 
grams  of  the  Year.  Coated  paper  has  been  used  through¬ 
out  and  the  plates  are  well  printed,  so  that  we  get  a 
much  closer  approximation  to  the  originals  than  was 
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possible  in  preceding  volumes.  A  new  cover  design 
and  more  substantial  bindings  are  also  provided.  Taken 
altogether,  Photograms  of  the  Year  IQOJ  is  a  book  which 
every  one  interested  in  pictorial  photography  should  see 
and  study,  unique  in  its  interest  and,  at  the  price,  a 
marvel  in  photographic  bookmaking. 

4 

Winter.  Pictured  by  Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr.; 
50  pages  ;  10  x  14  in.,  54.  engravings  from  photographs. 
Paper  boards,  $2.00.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bro. 

As  a  holiday  gift  for  a  picture-lover  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  volume  more  appropriate  to  the  purpose 
and  season  than  this  collection  of  54  winter  pictures  by 
Mr.  Eickemeyer,  in  which  the  ever-changing  moods  and 
delights  of  winter-time  are  portrayed  with  admirable 
skill  and  feeling.  As  a  revelation  of  the  pleasures  of 
serious  photography,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  how 
these  pleasures  can  be  made  profitable,  the  book  is 
worth  many  times  its  price  to  any  photographer  worthy 
of  the  name.  Need  we  say  more  to  heartily  commend 
the  book  to  every  reader  of  these  pages  ? 

The  catalogue  of  the  Third  San  Francisco  Salon, 
1903,  profusely  illustrated  with  halftones  in  color,  indi¬ 
vidually  mounted,  attractively  printed  and  bound  in  a 
dull  red-brown  cover  of  exquisite  tone  and  texture,  is 
an  example  for  all  who  hereafter  essay  the  gentle  art  of 
catalogue-making.  Copies  can  be  obtained,  we  believe, 
at  the  modest  cost  of  35  cents,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Salon,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Goe,  Mark  Hopkins  Institute, 
San  Francisco. 

Incidentally,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  Salon 
itself,  held  last  October,  was  completely  successful  and 
gave  unbounded  pleasure  to  those  privileged  to  visit  it. 


PHOTOGRAMS 
OF  THE  YEAR,  1903 

A  High-Class  Virt  Volume  in  Which 
the  best  photographic  Work  of  the 
year  is  reproduced  and  described 

AN  ANNUAL  OF  PICTURES  AND  ARTICLES  FOR  ALL  WOULD-BE  PICTURE- 
MAKERS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR,  1903,  contains  over  150  reproductions  of  the 
most  notable  pictures  of  the  year,  exhibited  and  non-exhibited,  by  leading  photographic 
workers,  including  \V.  R.  Bland,  George  Davison,  Robert  Demachy,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
jr.,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Alexander  Keighley,  Major  C.  Puyo,  and 

Clarence  H.  White.  . 

The  literary  contents  include  a  critique  on  the  principal  British  exhibitions,  and  on 
the  non-exhibited  works,  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter  ;  a  continuation  of  the  '  Hints  to  Would-be 
Picture  Makers,”  by  H.  Snowden  Ward  ;  an  Analytical  Criticism  of  four  of  his  own 
works,  by  Frederick  H.  Evans ;  and  articles  on  the  French  School,  by  Robert  Demachy  ; 
the  German  School,  by  Fritz  Loescher;  the  American  School,  by  Osborne  I.  Yellott  and 
by  Carl  E.  Ackerman  ;  the  Australian  Work,  by  A.  J.  Hill-Griffith,  etc. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  exhibitions  it  is  indispensable,  as  form¬ 
ing  the  only  effective  substitute. 

To  all  interested  in  Pictorial  Photography  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  educative 
volume,  enabling  the  student  to  compare  the  different  “  schools  and  exhibitions.  Pei- 
haps  the  most  useful  of  all  its  functions  is  the  introduction  of  new  work  by  unknown 
workers,  and  this  has  been  done  more  largely  in  1903  than  in  any  former  year. 

To  art  lovers  in  general  it  appeals  strongly  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  art  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  year.  To  look  through  it  is  to  delight  the  eye :  to  study  it  is  to  receive  an 
art  education. 

The  American  Section  is  this  year  unusually  interesting  and 
profusely  illustrated.  The  book  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper 
throughout  and  in  other  ways  improved  beyond  past  issues. 
Edition  limited.  Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

CLOTH  BINDINC,  $150,  POSTFREE 
HEAVY  PAPER  COVERS,  $1.00,  POSTFREE 
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ANSCO 


THE  NEW 
DAYLIGHT-  LOADING 


FILM 


has  better  keeping  qualities 

with  greater  latitude  in  exposure 
and  development  than  any  other  film 


ANSCO  FILM  is  adapted  for  use 
in  all  standard  film  cameras 


CYKO 


prints  by  any  light; 
Finest  of  all  developing  papers 


NO  DARK-ROOM  REQUIRED 

CYKO  is  made  in  six  different 
grades,  adapted  for  every  class  of 
negative  _ 

ANSCO  BOOKLET 
AND  CYCO  MANUAL  TREE 

to  any  address  on  request 

The  Anthony  and  Scovill  Co. 

122-124  Fifth  Avenue  Atlas  Block 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Have  you  ever  tried  the 
new  CRAMER  TRI¬ 
CHROMATIC  PLATE? 
As  these  plates  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  red,  yellow  and 
blue,  they  are  the  best 
plates  to  use  for  3-color 
work.  They  are  also 
adapted  in  a  special  way 
for  landscapes.  Give  them 
an  early  trial. 


Manufactured  oy 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  32  EAST  10TH  STREET 
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(ikcokpoeated) 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Photographic  Goods 


DRY  PLATES: 

Seed's  Extra  Rapid, 
Seed’s  Instantaneous, 
Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Portrait, 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 
Seed’s  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed’s  New  Light-Filters. 


CARD  STOCK: 

Collins  Mounts,  lull  line. 

PRINTING- OUT 
PAPERS. 


DEVELOPING -OUT 
PAPERS. 


THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 


CORE’S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 


NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 


BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


BLOTTING 

PAPERS: 

“Royal” — 20x25  in.,  50  lbs. 
“Royal”  — 20x25  in.,  80  lbs. 


OZOT  YPE : 

Full  line  of  Materials. 


ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 


CAMERAS: 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Premo  Hand  Cameras, 
Poco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  all  grades. 

CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagle  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 


LENSES: 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades. 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2  grades. 

EAGLE 

ETCHING  TOOL. 
PUBLICATIONS : 

Snap-Shots, 

Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson’s  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 

CHEMICALS: 

Products  of  The  Anilin  Co., 
Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid, 

Seed’s  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 
Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 
And  all  Photo  Chemicals- 


Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods: 

Collins  Card  Stock, 

Premo  Cameras. 

Poco  Cameras, 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals. 
Seed’s  Plates.  Films  and 
Developers, 

Seed's  New  Manuals, 
Books  on  Photography. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


New  and  Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Apparatus.  Materials  and  Im¬ 
ported  Specialties.  288  pages.  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postage 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  inc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET  .  -  NEW  YORK 
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Reproduced  from  an  11x14  negative  made  with 

VOIGTLAENDER’S  FAMOUS 

COLLINE AR  LENS 

Series  IV,  No.  5,  with  stop  F.16.  It  demonstrates  the  qualities 
which  make  the  Collinear  Lens  absolutely  unequaled  for  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY ;  viz.,  perfect  definition  with  the 
largest  stop,  brilliant  images,  wide  angle  of  view,  abundant  illumi¬ 
nation  over  the  whole  plate  and  freedom  from  astigmatism. 

Ask  for  new  catalogue  and  for  further  information. 

VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  CO. 

133  WEST  2  3  D  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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//Alf/YATOL  AMD  //Air  //Y/)AOK//Zd/Z£  ppooucr  rar  rrrrcrs 
or  both  orvri  opbps  sprro.  dspa/c  .  /arraj/rr,  pure  black  a/vd  wa/rr 
am  ovrpoose  or pydpocp/mom  k/lls  nrroL  qual/ty. 
use  //A/fAA/D  //A/f  amd  err  youp  ////)A0C///JV0//£  ar  //A(//75 


G.GENNERT  AGENTS 


NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 


METOL 


AURORA 
FLASH  LAMP 


A  PLEASURE  TO  CARRY 

THE 


Produces  a  fan-shaped  flame 


PASSY  TRIPOD 


SAFE 

It  burns  pure  Magnesium 

RAPID 

Can  be  used  for  Portraits 


Made  of  metal;  length,  ex¬ 
tended,  4  feet;  closed,  is  inches. 
Weight,  2  lbs. 


$4-5° 


Quicker  than  any  other  magnesium  lamp 
$1.50.  Sold  by  your  dealer 


Sold  by  your  dealer 


G.  GENNERT,  Maker,  NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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The  Richest  for  the  Money 

THE  M  E  LBOURNE 


A  Flexible  Card  for  Platinums  and  Collodio-Carbons 
Stock,  Rag  Linofil,  very  strong  and  pliable 
Crash  Linen  Finish,  Artistic  Plate  Sunk  Design 
Color,  a  Beautiful  Sepia  Cream 

Remember  the  photographers  who  get  good  prices  today  combine  both  style 
and  good  work.  Order  a  sample  lot  from  your  dealer.  Sample  sent,  with 
descriptive  circular  for  five  two-cent  stamps,  by 

TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Photo  Card  Mounts 

418-420  DEARBORN  STREET  :  :  CHICAGO 
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i^fiotograplnc  specialties 

Jfiting  &alt  $  <3 o ratal  SDcBrloprr 

CombinrB  'Eonins  anB  jFittns  Uubre 


The  J.  C.  MILLEN,  M.D. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

UPanufactuung  Cpemxsts 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 
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E  a.  s  t  m  a.  n  K  odaK  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


EASTMAN’S 

f^JcU^NG 

FILM 

A  new  product  with  marked  advantages 
over  all  other  films 

Good  things  in  photography  are  coming  fast  these  days,  and 
of  these,  Eastman's  N.  C.  Film  is  by  no  means  the  least. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  film  over  the  old  are: 

ist.  It  does  not  curl,  therefore  doing  away  with  the  glycer¬ 
ine  bath. 

2d.  It  is  orthochromatic. 

3d.  Great  rapidity,  especially  on  cloudy  or  " yellow”  days,  its 
orthochromatism  being  of  special  value  under  such  conditions. 

4th.  No  electrical  markings — a  valuable  feature  in  winter. 

5th.  Greater  latitude. 

6th.  Improved  keeping  qualities. 

The  orthochromatism  will  appeal  to  every  experienced  ama¬ 
teur.  In  landscape  work  it  gives  a  quality  of  cloud  and  sky  and 
foliage  that  is  unobtainable  with  the  ordinary  plate  or  film.  And 
in  portraiture  it  is  equally  important.  With  ordinary  plates 
blue  eyes  come  much  too  weak  and  pale,  while  yellow  freckles 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  In  N.  C.  film  and  in  Kodoid  plates 
these  defects  in  the  reproduction  of  color  values  are  overcome. 

The  advantages  of  N.  C.  Film  (and  Kodoid  Plates)  over 
ordinary  glass  plates  in  the  matter  of  halation,  or  rather  of  non¬ 
halation,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
The  two  pictures  were  taken  against  a  strong  light,  the  word 
Kodak  having  been  cut  out.  In  the  picture  taken  upon 
N.  C.  Film,  the  black  portion  is  strong  and  clear  against  the 
light  without  a  trace  of  halation,  while  in  that  taken  upon  a 
glass  plate  the  image  is  blurred  and  veiled  through  the  spreading 
of  high  lights  over  the  darker  parts.  In  photographing  any 
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IL  a  s  t  m  a.  n  K  odaK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


objects  against  a  bright  sky  the  same  effects  would  be  obtained^ 
Take,  for  instance,  the  twigs  and  limbs  of  trees  through  which 
a  strong  light  is  shining.  With  the  ordinary  plate  a  sort  of  naze 
or  halo  appears  that  destroys  all  the  beauty  and  detail,  while  with 


KODAK 


On  N.  C.  Film 


With  an  ordinary  plate 


N.  C.  Film  one  is  able  to  obtain  the  perfect  and  sharp  contrast 

that  exists  in  the  subject  itself. 

The  tendency  of  film  to  curl  has  been  overcome  by  coating 
the  reverse  side  of  the  support  with  gelatine  (a  patented  process) , 
thus  counteracting  the  draw  of  the  emulsion  on  the  face.  It, 
of  course,  follows  that  N.  C.  Films  being  coated  with  gelatine 
upon  the  back  must  not  be  laid  down  upon  any  surface  while 
wet.  In  drying  they  should  be  hung  up  in  the  strip  by  means 
of  clips,  pinned  to  the  edge  of  a  shelf  or  suspended  from  a  cord 

by  means  of  a  bent  pin.  _  „  . 

The  only  other  particulars  in  which  N.  C.  Films  are  treated 
differently  from  ordinary  films  are  that  they  should  be  fixed  in  a 
Kodak  acid  fixing  bath  or  else  should  be  soaked  for  five  minutes 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  alum  after  fixing,  ^nd  on 
account  of  their  orthochromatism  they  must  be  handled  in  a 
safe  red  light  only— never  by  a  yellow  light.  The  best  way  is  to 

use  a  Kodak  Developing  Machine.  .  .  . 

Eastman’s  N.  C.  Films  may  now  be  obtained  of  any  Kodak 
dealer— the  price  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  'regular  him. 

KODAK  ADHESIVE.. 

Some  of  the  minor  things  in  photography  make  the  most 
trouble  for  the  amateur— and  for  the  professional,  too,  for  tha 
matter.  Paste  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance. 
Sometimes  sour,  sometimes  lumpy,  sometimes  crusted  over, 
sometimes  watery.  Kodak  Adhesive  overcomes  these  troubles 
It  requires  no  cooking  or  straining.  It  is  furnished  in  dry  powder 
form  and  therefore  keeps  perfectly.  To  use,  it  is  simply  mixed 
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Eastman 


K  o  d  a  K 


C  o  m  p  a  n  y 


R.OCHLSTER  ,  N.  Y. 


with  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  powder  to  about  six 
parts  water,  and  stirred  until  smooth.  Only  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired  for  immediate  use  should  be  prepared  at  one  time. 

It  is  not  one-tenth  the  trouble  of  starch  paste;  it  is  cheaper 
than  the  ready -prepared  paste;  it  is  better  than  either.  A  ten- 
cent  package  for  amateurs  that  makes  thirty-five  ounces.  The 
No.  2  package  retails  at  25  cents  and  makes  seven  pounds  of 
paste  —  much  better  for  the  professional  than  bothering  with 


cooking  and  straining  starch  every  day. 

Kodak  Adhesive  No.  1  Pkg.  Sufficient  powder 

for  making  35  ozs.  of  paste . So.  10 

Kodak  Adhesive  No.  2  Pkg.  Sufficient  powder 

for  making  7  lbs.  of  paste .  .25 


KODAK  COMPETITIONS 
£1,000  in  Cash  Prizes 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  three  photographic 
competitions  recently  inaugurated  by  Kodak,  Limited,  of 
London,  are  open  to  Americans. 

There  will  be  404.  prizes — all  cash,  with  an  aggregate  value 
of  almost  $5,000. 

American  entries  must  reach  our  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  office 
by  June  10,  1904. 

Send  for  competition  circular  giving  conditions. 


In  three  Sizes 

EASTMAN 
FLASH = SHEETS 

No.  1  —  3x4  sheet,  per  phg.  of  Vz  do z.,  $0.25 
No.  2 — 4x5  sheet,  per  pKg.  of  y2  do z.,  .40 

No.  3—5x7  sheet,  per  phg.  of  yz  doz.,  .60 

Pin  to  a  card  and  touch  with  a  match.  Safest,  cleanest, 
and  most  economical  flash  medium 

ALL  DEALERS 
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E  a  s  tm  a  n  K  odaK  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  New 
Folding  PocKet 

KODAK 

No.  3A 


Broader  in  scope  than  anything  here¬ 
tofore  attained  in  Pocket  Photography 

Price  =  =  $20 

ALL  DEALERS 
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A  NEW  GRAFLEX 


GRAPHIC 
FOCAL- PLANE 
SHUTTER 


“THE  TOURIST 

SMALLER 

LIGHTER  IN  WEIGHT 
LESS  IN  PRICE 


Equipped  with  the 
IMPROVED  MODEL  “ 


1  * 


B  ” 


A  concentration  of  the  ideas  that  made  the  GRAFLEX  world- 
famous. 

PICTURES  AS  YOU  SEE  THEM,  WHILE  YOU 
SEE  THEM,  AND  AT  THE  DESIRED  MOMENT 

NO  GUESS  WORK 


Craphic  Cameras 

Graphic  Focal-plane  Shutters 

Crown  T ripods 

Craphic  Specialties 

Used  extensively  by  the 

United  States  Government 

Departments 

ety  comparison  the  best 

Special  Cameras  for  the 

novice  or  scientific  worker 


Ask. 

your  dealer 
for  catalogues 
and  booklets 
or  write 
to  us 


The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

4.07  Broome  Street,  New  York 
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Albuma 

if  you  want  the  full  detail 
of  your  negative 

Albuma 

if  you  want  the  softest 
gradations  in  the  half-tones. 

Albuma 

if  you  want  matchless 
brilliancy  and  gloss. 

“/f  has  a  quality  all  its  own.” 


SOLD  BY  ALL  KODAK  DEALERS 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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THE 


HURTER  &  DRIFFIELD 
PHOTOMETERS 

12-inch  Photometer  10  0 

(as  described  in  this  issue 

of  The  Photo  -  Miniature)  Approximately  $22 

20-inch  Photometer  jq  q 

with  Schmidt  and  Haensch 

Indicator . Approximately  $76 


For  particulars ,  address 

J.  W.  TOWERS 
Widnes 
England 
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Bausch  6  Lomb 

PLASTIGMAT  P/6-8 

The  Perfect 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  //6. 8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician’s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
— pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical — in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requ:rements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma- 
i  tism  and  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

There  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 
SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

|  NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
;  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

Catalogue  Free 

\ _ _ — - > 
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THORNTON 

PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 


The  best  known  and  most  wide¬ 
ly  used  shutters  in  the  world. 

They  are  the  truest  optically. 
Simple  and  sure. 

Economical  to  buy  and  keep. 

Send  for  a  Thornton  Pickard 
catalogue. 


The  1903  edition  of  our  Encyclopedia  is 
rapidly  running  out — no  more  copies  will 
be  printed.  Price  20  cents  per  copy  while 
they  last. 


ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 


325  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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TO  GET 

PERFECT  NEGATIVES  USE 


SEED  PLATES 


IN  this  number  of  The  Photo  -  Miniature  the  reader 
has  learned,  from  the  highest  authority  o!  today,  that 
negative  -  making  is  the  basis  of  success  in  photog¬ 
raphy —  scientific  and  artistic.  Also  that  perfection  in 
negative  -  making  depends  wholly  on  gradation  the  true 
rendering  of  the  subject  in  delineation  (form)  and  light 
and  shade.  Much  depends  on  manipulation  ;  still  more 
depends  on  the  plate.  The  success  of  Seed  Plates  is 
based  on  the  fact  that 


Seed  Plates  are  unapproachable  in 
Gradation  Capacity,  Latitude  and 
Uniformity  of  Quality  —the  three 
most  desirable  qualities  in  plates 


Gradation  capacity  is  the  result  of  perfection  in  etnul- 
sion- making  It  means  a  plate  which  will  record  all  the 
gradations  of  tone,  detail  of  light  and  shadow,  seen  in  the 
subject  photographed.  Latitude  is  the  result  of  chemica 
Quality  in  the  plate.  It  means  a  plate  which  works  well 
under  difficult  conditions  or  with  difficult  subjects,  giving 
a  high  average  of  quality  in  the  negative,  regardless  of 
circumstances.  Uniformity  of  quality  is  the  crowning 
virtue  of  a  good  plate.  It  means  perfect  confidence  in 
manipulation  and  certainty  in  results. 


No  other  plate  equals  the  Seed  Plate 
in  Latitude,  Gradation  and 
Uniformity  of  Quality  _ _ 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  200  5  LUCAS  PLACE 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y .  ,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 
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For  Perfect  Negatives  use  Seed  Plates 

Speed  is  a  special  quality  required  in  plates  for  special 
purposes.  For  portraiture  on  dull  days,  for  winter  work 
outdoors,  for  high  speed  photography  —  a  fast  plate  is 
essential. 

Seed’s  Gilt  Edge  27  is  unsurpassed  in 
Speed  and  has  the  other  qualities,  too 

Color  sensitiveness  —  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  record  the  relative  luminosity  of  colors  in  the 
subject, —  is  another  special  quality  required  in  plates  for 
special  purposes  or  seasons.  For  color  reproduction  or 
copying,  industrial  photography,  commercial  work,  or  in 
photographing  the  subtle  coloring  of  nature  at  the  end  of 
the  year 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic  Plates  will  give 
all  the  values  of  your  subject,  and  are 
the  only  ortho  plates  for  which  you  can 
get  properly  adjusted  light  filters 

Further,  in  negative  making,  the  quality  of  the  chemicals 
used  in  development  has  an  important  bearing  on  re¬ 
sults.  The  discriminating  photographer  will  look  care¬ 
fully  in  selecting  his  sodas.  Caustic  Soda  attacks  the 
gelatine  film  too  violently,  causing  what  is  known  as 
chemical  fog  in  development 

Seed’s  Sulphite  and  Carbonate 
of  Soda  contain  no  Caustic  Soda 
Use  Seed’s  Sodas 

Our  Manual  and  Seed's  List  will  interest  you  and  give 
you  much  valuable  help  in  negative- making.  Free  on 
request  from  our  offices. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  57  EAST  9TH  ST. 
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PERFECT  ENLARGEMENTS 

produced  with  the  minimum  expense  of  labor 
and  time  are  only  possible  when  made  with  the 

IDEAL  and 
INGENTO 
ENLARGING 
LANTERNS 


They  are  optically  and  mechanically  perfect,  and  only  by 
their  use  can  PRACTICAL  ENLARGING  be  accomplished. 
These  lanterns  can  also  be  used  for 

REDUCING  and  for  the 

PROJECTION  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one  being1  fitted  with  6|-ineh 
and  the  other  with  8-ineh  condensing  lenses. 


We  supply  them  with  the  following  lights 

OIL  BURNER]  INCANDESCENT  GAS]  GASOLINE 
VAPOR  INCANDESCENT]  KEROSENE  VAPOR 
INCANDESCENT]  ACETYLENE]  INCANDESCENT 
ELECTRIC  AND  ELECTRIC  ARC. 

PRICES,  FROM  $25  UP 

Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  Enlarging  Lanterns, 

Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticons 

118  W.  Jackson  Boulvd.  BURKE  &  J  A  M  18  East  17th  Street 

CHICAGO  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 
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Any 

TEN 

COOKE 

LENSES 


ufiSlfB™ 


Are  of  equal  excellence.  Ten 
other  anastigmats  are  not. 
The  reason  is  as  simple  as 
the  Cooke  lens  itself,  which 
has  three  thin  glasses  un  = 
cemented,  instead  of  six,  eight 
or  nine  cemented  together. 

Write  for  Cooke  booklet  “  Q  ” 

XA/L0r^|A/L0I^t-^0B50M  .fe* 

ST  JAMES  BUILDING, 

BROADWAY  AND  26th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 
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THE 


LATEST  GOERZ  LENS 

IS  THE 

SERIES  IB  /4  5  —  5-s 

For  Portraits  and  Ultra  Fast  Exposures 


With  this  lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  with  any  other  lens 

jOERZ  sector  shutters 

on  hand  in  all  sizes.  Ask  for  booklet 

C.  P.  GOERZ 

ROOM  37,  52  EAST  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
London  Office,  4  and  5  Holbom  Circus,  E.  C. 
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As  long  as  the  paper  lasts 
so  long  will  the  picture  endure 

if  it’s  on 


Eastman’s 

Permanent 

BROMIDE 


16  Years  the  Standard 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

The,  Kastman  Kodak  Company 


ROCHDSTDR,  N.  Y 


( 
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ENTHUSIASTICALLY  PRAISED  BY  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PRESS  AND  READERS  EVERYWHERE.  A 
BOOK  OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST  AND  USEFULNESS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES  A  Simple 

Treatise  by  Conrad  Beck 
and  Herbert  Andrews 

288  pages,  5  x  7l/i,  profusely  illustrated  with  half¬ 
tones  showing  comparative  results  obtained  with 
different  lenses  and  many  diagrams  in  the  text, 
marginal  index,  etc.  Two  editions:  Red  cloth, 
75  cents;  and  de  Luxe  (a  few  copies  only’  in 
superior  binding,  with  photogravures,  etc.,  $1.00 

This  book  is  different  in 
that  it  was  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  two  well-known 
makers  of  lenses.  It  covers 
every  point  of  possible  in¬ 
terest  in  the  choice  and  use 
of  photographic  lenses  of  all 
kinds  for  all  classes  of  work. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  essence  of  all 
other  books  on  the  subject 

a— — — — i w— — — m — — 

Tennant  &  Ward,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Superiority  of 


“Century” 

Cameras 


has  won  for  them  the  highest  praise  from  Con¬ 
noisseurs  everywhere.  “Century  Quality”  is 
the  result  of  twenty  years’  practical  experience. 
Century  Cameras  are  the  finest  in  the  world 
and  the  most  for  the  money.  Our  new  cat¬ 
alogue  tells  why.  Can  be  obtained  from  all 
dealers  free,  or  by  mail  direct. 

CENTURY  CAMERA  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Imperial 

Portrait 

Plates 

Supreme  in  the  realm  of 
portrait  work 

RICH  IN  SILVER 
FINE  OF  GRAIN 
EXTREMELY  RAPID 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Lewiston ,  Me. 

Send  for  booklet  “ Development  Simplified  ” 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


VELOX 

Liquid  developer 

Made  especially  for  Velox  by 
the  Velox  people  — it  makes 
Velox  better  than  ever  —  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 


Four-ounce  bottle  Concentrated  Solution,  25  cents 


ALL  DEALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  LABEL 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturk 


New  and  Desirable  Books 

THE  FIGURES,  FACTS  AND  FORMULAE  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY  and  guide  to  their  practical  use.  Edited  by  H. 
Snowden  Ward;  crowded  with  tables,  formulae,  short  cuts  and  hints  on  all 
branches  of  photographic  work.  165  pages.  Papercovers,  socents.  Cloth,  fi. 

THE  LENS.  A  practical  guide  to  the  choice,  use  and  testing  of  photo¬ 
graphic  objectives.  By  George  E.  Brow  n  and  X  homas  Bolas.  1  he  simplest 
and  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  lens  for  English  readers,  covering  all 
departments.  176  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY,  a 

practical  handbook  for  beginners,  by  W.  H.  Walmsley.  With  plain 
instructions  and  many  engravings.  155  pp. ;  28  illustrations.  Cloth,  net  $  1 .25 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  its  making  and  repair¬ 
ing,  bv  various  English  writers.  128  pp. ;  many  diagrams.  Cloth,  net,  $1. 

FINISHING  THE  NEGATIVE.  An  encyclopedic  treatise 

on  all  the  processes  between  development  and  printing.  Edited  by  George 
E.  Brown.  160  pp.  ;  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  net,  $1.25. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES.  A  simple  treatise  by  practi¬ 
cal  lens-makers,  Conrad  Beck  and  Herbert  Andrews.  288  pages;  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  half-tones  showing  comparative  results 
obtained  with  different  lenses.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

A  gold  mine  of  practical  information  for  the  vest  pocket.  Instantaneous 
and  hand-camera  work.  64  pp.  Paper  covers,  20  cents. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  George  E.  Mel- 

len.  How  to  make  a  panoramic  picture  from  several  negatives  and  print 
them  so  that  the  joining  line  cannot  be  seen ;  illustrated.  Paper  covers,  25  cents. 

CLUTE’S  ABC  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  One  of  the 

best  handbooks  for  beginners  ever  written.  85  pages,  Paper  cover,  25  cents. 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1902.  a  Pictorial 

and  Literary  Record  of  the  Artistic  Photographic  Work  of  the  Year.  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Editors  of  The  Photogram.  (8th  volume  of  the  series.)  1 
only  annual  record  of  its  kind.  200  pp.;  200  illustrations.  Paper,  JM. 
Library  edition,  $1.25,  postfree.  Send  for  detailed  prospectus. 

AMERICAN  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  Rep¬ 
resentative  examples  of  the  work  of  the  American  School  of  p,ctot‘al  rhO' 
tography.  Selected  by  and  reproduced  in  photogravure  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Alfred  Stieglitz,  and  formerly  published  by  Camera  ■ 

Series  I,  net,  $10.  Series  II,  net,  $ 6.  Theedition  was  limited  to  r  50 copies  of 
each  series,  and  only  a  few  sets  are  obtainable.  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 

THE  “CAMERA  NOTES ”  IMPROVED  GLYCE¬ 
RINE  PROCESS  for  the  development  of  platinum  prints,  including 
the  experiments  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Joseph  T  Reilev.  Illustrate 
with  facsimile  reproductions  in  color,  by  the  experimenters.  Reprinted  from 
Camera  Notes.  Only  a  few  copies  obtainable.  Paper  covers,  net,  $  ■ 

pennant  anb  tClartL  publish,  gotfe 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


USE 

KLORO 

AND  INCREASE  YOUR  TRADE 


Insoluble  Emulsion. 

Extra  Heavy  Imported  Stock. 

Brilliant  Glossy  Prints 
with  lasting  richness  of  color. 


AT  ALL  STOCK  DEALERS. 


THE  PHOTO-MATERIALS  DIVISION, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  n.ention  The  Photo-Miniature 


ALM9S 


The  Camera 
for  advanced 
amateurs 


Optician 


This  superb  camera,  fitted  with  the  famous  ZEISS  LENS  Ttssar 
or  Unar —  d.  ve'ops  a  speed  of  1/1000  of  a  second,  while  insuring 
marvelously  br.lliant  definition  over  a  very  wide  field.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  compact;  in  all  respects  the  camera  most  satisfactory  to 
exacting  photographers. 

,  We  are  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  Zeiss  Anastigmat 
Photo  Lenses. 

Price-list  free.  The  handsome  Zeiss  catalogue  de  luxe  for  15  cents 
to  cover  postage. 


104  LAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Also  at  125  West  42d  St.,  and  650  Madison  Ave.,  New  YorK 
MINNEAPOLIS  3  Rue  Scribe,  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


POLYCHROME 


Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 
tones,  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 
sepias  to  pure  engraving  black.  A  paper  tor  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desires 
artistic  effects.  Can  be  converted  into  platinum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheap.  sample 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  due. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Cor.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Cet  it  In  the  Negative 


Photography 

and  the  Portrait  Arts 

HOME  TAUGHT 


Personal,  private  mail  training 
and  criticisms.  Expert  instructors. 
Spare  time  only  required.  Diplo¬ 
mas  issued.  Positions 
secured. 


Write  name  and  address 
plainly  on  Coupon.  Cut  out 
and  mall,  If  full  Information 
is  desired. 


American  School  of  Aft  and  Photography ,  Box  :ooS,  Scranton,  Pa 

Pl>*ase  send  me  your  book,  "Profitable  Professions."  I  am  interested  in  the  Course  I  have 
checked  with  an  X . 


_  Professional  Photography 
Post  Graduate  Course  in 
Photography  —  special 
exoer*  branches. 


Retouching. 

Carbon  Printing. 
Amateur  Photography. 
Crayon. _ 

_ St.  and  No.. 

_  State 


Pastels. 

Water  Colors. 
Miniature  Painting. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
.  „„  „„„  Box  2008,  Scranton,  Pa. 

incorporated  capital,  S100.000  UUJi.  .vv  


Concerning  the 
HAMMER 
DRY  PLATE 


-TRADE.  MARK-  — 


After  years  of  careful  research,  during 
which  no  expense  has  been  spared  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  our  plates 
today  are  all  we  claim  them  to  be— first= 
class  in  every  respect.  Their  use  by 
thousands  of  worKers,  professional  and 
amateur,  testifies  to  their  popularity  — 
and,  after  all,  popularity  is  what  counts. 
The  Hammer  Dry  Plate  sells  on  its  merits. 


HAMMEK  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Send  for  Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  TalK  on  Negative 
Making,”  free  to  any  address. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


PLATINOTYPE 

BLACK  TONE  -  SEPIA  TONE 

In  point  of  excellence  the 
two  papers  are  as  one 
Sample,  either  hind,  50  cents 


WILLIS  6  CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

“LIGHT” 

Formerly  Known  as  S.  &  M. 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoke 

30  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  PRINGLE  &  CO. 

64  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

And  For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Encyclopedic  in  its  fullness  of  information 

FINISHING 
THE  NEGATIVE 

A  handbook  of  all  the  processes  between  fixing  and 
printing  ;  with  a  special  chapter  on  films 

Edited  by  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 

This  book  covers  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  a  gelatine 
negative.  It  aims  to  tell  everything  the  practical  worker  can  want 
to  know  about  those  processes  which  are  applied  between  the 
removal  of  the  negative  from  the  fixing  bath  and  its  arrival  in 
the  printing  frame.  Plain  and  practical  information,  with  standard 
formulae  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations. 

160  pages;  5'ix8K;  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25  postfree 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


ONE  WAY  TO  BE  PROGRESSIVE 

DEAL  WITH  A  PROGRESSIVE 
PHOTO  STOCK  DEALER 

With  all  due  modesty,  we  lay  claim  to  recognition  as  one  of 
this  class.  For  proof  we  point  to  our  new  PROFESSIONAL 
GOODS  CATALOGUE,  No.  16  (just  off  the  press).  200 
pages,  closely  printed,  1,000  illustrations.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  with  request. 

Catalogue  No.  103,  for  Amateur  goods  Bargain  Lists  at  Frequent  Intervals 

THE  PHOTO-MIRROR 

EVERY  MONTH.  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
And  courteous  attention  always 


H.  A.  HYATT 

410-12  North  Broadway,  Dept.  C,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  AB  C  ol  Photo-Micrography 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  W.  H.  WALMSLEY 

Mr.  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain— as  simply  as  possible— the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  Photo  -  Micrographers 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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MOST  SUITABLE  FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS.  SEE  THEM  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


YOU  SET  THE  ONE  SCALE:  IT  DOES  THE;  REST 

THE  WYNNE  "INFALLIBLE”  ‘>nan  uun"' 

Photographic  Exposure  Meter  to  tfic  cor¬ 
rect  exposure  required  for  every  speed  of  plate 
on  every  kind  of  subject,  and  under  evcr> 
condition  of  light.  Price,  In  Nickel  Silver 
Cases,  92.60.  Solid  Silver,  S6.0O. 

Extra  Dials  and  Glasses.  25  cts  per  |  air 
Extra  rackets  of  Sensitive  Taper,  15  cts  e..c 
Extra  Books  of  Instruction.  5  cts.  each 
Extra  Speed  Cards,  5  cis-  each 
1  Sew  speed  cards  tv'ar  date  of  issue  anti  are 
adapted  for  use  with  "  Rapid  Dead  match 
paper  without  lowering  speeds.) 

THE  WYNNE  "INFALLIBLE”  automatically 

..  ......  indicates  i  e 

Negative  Meter  PhOtOgTaphlC  Print  Meter  correct  ex- 

bosure  required  for  p.iutinif  Platinotype,  Cart  n.  P  ar  ers- Sun  Prim? 

with  absolute  accura^  y  without  II  r  Price,  In  , 

HUM  Slh^r^OO.  (After  January  1 .  1  004.  9  2.60. )  There  Meters  will  be  sent  cn  appr  ,va. 

(or .  'ort*'^b>'|NFALL|BLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 

237  B.  South  Fourth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Print  Meter 


Per 


Gent  To  50  Per  Gent  SAVED 


on  all 
lakes  of 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters  for  Buying.  Selling  and  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lenses^ 
PHOTOCRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  of  every  description.  The  bargains 
we  offer  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  our  68-page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list  —  mailed  free. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dent.  2,  114  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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ORTOL 
TUBES 

•40oz. Developer  35* 

Sold  bv  oil  Dealers 

FOR  PAPERS*^  PLATES 

Zl  W.bs,h  Am  C.hJcMQ  O.  GEKNERT  24-2*  F,*st  I.V-S,.Ke*  York 


PHOTO  LIGHTING 

Professor  Raymer’s  New  Book  on  Portrait 
Lighting  under  the  Skylight,  Window 
Lighting  and  other  Standard  Styles, 
Skylight  Construction;  Dark-Room  Work 
NOW  READY.  $2.50  POST-FREE 

Detailed  prospectus  on  request 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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I  HIGGINS’ 

| PHOTO 
| MOUNTER 


•  'C- "C- ”■  *•  ■>».■  ^ 

Have  an  excellence  pecuharly  W 
their  own.  The  best  results  w 
are  only  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  — the  best  ™ 
results  in  Photograph,  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  by  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 


V» 
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vl/ 
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VI/ 
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/IS 
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HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar  > 


At  Dealers  In  Photo  Supplies, 
Artists1  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz.  iar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30 
cts.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.  }  Brooklyn,  N.  T 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.  I  U.  S.  A 


1904 

CALENDARS 

for  the 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

STUDIO 

or 

ANY  BUSINESS 


Size  3%  x  6^4.  complete  with 
name,  address  and  caption 


500 
1,000 
5,000 

Cash  with  order 


$10 

18  per  M. 
'5  “ 


W.  I.  SCANDLIN 

345  Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Popular  Books 

SMALL  ACCUMULATORS.-  How  to 
make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  MAR¬ 
SHALL.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS.— A  Univer¬ 
sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  75c. 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING.  —  By 
H.  S.  NORRIE.  How  to  fix  up,  work  and 
keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  gas 
lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 

MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines,  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  Work,  Wireless  Teleg¬ 
raphy.  their  construction,  working,  etc. 
By  H.  S  NORRIE.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 
Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth 

$\  OO. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

Publishers  ol  Technical  Books 

123  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 
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BACK  YOUR  PLATES 

WITH  NEWCOMB’S  NON-HALATION  PLATE  BACKING 

SO  cents,  postpaid 


I  guarantee  that,  no  matter  what  the  subject  is,  you  can  make 
100  per  cent  better  negatives  on  plates  backed  with  MY  Backing 
(avoid  nasty  imitations  or  substitutes)  than  on  plain  ones.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  The  editor  of  this  magazine 
recommends  it.  Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer  (Dr. 
Nicel)  says  those  who  compare  picturea  on  backed  and  unbacked 
plates  hiilt  a *Vtr  ass  mnbacXtd  again. 

SPOTTING  MEDIUM-FIlle  holes  la  Negatives.  50c. .  postpaid. 

RETARDING  SHEETS— Make  brilliant  prints  from  thin  nega* 
tlvea  without  use  of  poisonous  Intensifies  Recommended  by 
nearly  every  photo  Journal  as  an  unusually  meritorious  article. 
Fifty  ohoots,  5x19(4  tints).  50  cts.,  postpaid. 

BOOKLET  IN  COLORS  FREE.  POSTAL  ME  FOR  IT 

EDWARD  W.  NEWCOMB,  Photo  Export 
28  Summer  Street*  Stamford*  Conn. 


CARBUTT  DRY  PLATES 

PAPERS  AND  DEVELOPERS 

ECLIPSE-PORTRAIT :  Fine  Grain,  Extremely  Rapid. 
OR.THOCHR.OMATIC :  Made  in  sensitometers  23  and  27. 
OR.THOCHROMATIC :  Non-halation,  Double-coated. 
POLYCHROMATIC:  The  New  Color- Sensitive  Plate,  for  Por¬ 
traits,  Landscapes  and  Interiors. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  PLATES 

coated  on  selected  crystal  glass. 

VINCO  DEVELOPING  PAPER 

MATT  AND  GLOSSY 

METOL-  HYDRO  DEVELOPER  IN  GLASS  TUBES 


THE  CARBUTT  DRY  PLATE  &  FILM  CO. 

Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Price  -  list  and  descriptive  circulars  mailed  on  request. 
i.  Houoi  McFahulns  Co.,  Mt.  Pl*a»ant  run.,  P». 


7' 


ARIStai 


ARISTO. 


aristiq. 


1900 


1902. 


TRAM  MARK. 


ARisraj 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 


-  We  believe  permanency  U  the 
KEYSTONE  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
eueeeoe.  end  ell  brende  el  peper  benrin# 
«ur  THAOE-MARK  ere  menvleotured  on  thle 
principle-  We  hold  pur  coneamer'e  reputation 
end  ooceese  identical  wWh  our  own.  We  euc- 
oound  both  with  every  eelejuerd  known  to 
ChemimJ  Science  end  oar  own  experience." 

THl* 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYFE  CO. 
Aristo  Papers  and  Supplies. 
JAMESTOWN .  H.  Y. 


yindly  toesWaa  T«®  Pkot*-Mwiatw«« 


PRICE :  64.  POST-FREE  f%4. 


f/4  PER  YEAR 


ffl PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 

!  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  : 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


ARCHITECTURAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


TENNANT  and  WARD 


287  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


LONDON :  DAWBARN  6  WARD.  LTD. 


BaUitd  u  Second-Cleat  Mail  M attar  at  New  York  Foal  Oftaa 
Copyrighted,  1903,  by  Teanaal  and  Ward,  ».  Y. 

Vol.  V.  No.  55.  October.  1903 


T o  Mount  a  Print 


tJTo  mount  a  print  on  an  unsympathetic 
background  is  much  as  though  one  planted 
a  seed  in  barren  soil.  Any  print  which  is 
worth  mounting  is  worth  mounting  well, 
and  a  little  thought  should  always  be  taken 
to  discover  the  most  perfect  harmony  pos¬ 
sible  between  the  print  and  the  mount; 
hence  the  collection  of  varied  tints,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  soft,  delicate  effects  in  Taffeta 
to  the  strong,  virulent  tones,  oriental  in 
their  effect,  of  the  Sultan,  manufactured 
by  Niagara  Paper  Mills,  which  (as  Jasper 
says,  "All  the  world  knows")  lies  over 
against  the  Eighteen  Mile  Creek  in  the 
lower  town  of  Lockport,  New  York. 

<j  See  our  Sample  Book.  We  direct  you 
to  our  Agents  on  request. 


BRITISH  AGENTS:  HY.  LINDENMEYR  &  SON, 

1 1 B  Upper  Thames  Street.  Horseshoe  Wharf.  London,  E.  C. 

Kindly  mention  Thb  Photo-Miniatuw 


THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

C|k  ^l)oto  #ltntature 


WILL  CONTAIN  A  SHORT  AND  CONCISE  ACCOUNT  OF 

HURTER  &  DRIFFIELD’S 

PHOTO-CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

AND 

METHOD  OF  SPEED  DETERMINATION 

This  extended  title  may  look  somewhat  forbidding, 
but  the  monograph  itself,  prepared  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Vero  C.  Driffield,  is  absorbing  in  its  interest 
from  first  to  last.  The  researches  of  Messrs.  Hurter 
and  Driffield  form  the  first  attempt  to  put  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  photography  upon  a  systematic  basis.  Their 
published  papers,  welcomed  by  scientists  every¬ 
where,  are  scattered  in  many  different  publications 
and  can  be  found  only  with  difficulty.  To  meet  the 
repeated  requests  for  information  of  the  H.  &  D. 
System,  Mr.  Driffield  has  prepared  this  monograph. 
Briefly  put,  it  tells  how  to  determine  the  speed  of  a 
plate,  and,  of  more  importance,  perhaps,  how  to  make 
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ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photography  in  its  broadest  interpretation  is  both  an 
art  and  a  science,  and  if  we  inquire  into  its  muititudi- 
nous  applications  we  cannot  but  admit  that  in  few  oi 
its  utilities  has  it  rendered  greater  service  or  been  of 
better  assistance  than  in  architecture. 

The  artist  finds  in  photography  a  means  of  expression 
for  his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful ;  the  scientist  wel¬ 
comes  it  as  a  faithful  ally,  a  helpmate  to  assist  him  in 
his  researches  ;  but  to  the  architect,  photography  is  botn 
a  pleasure  and  a  necessity.  By  its  aid  the_  greatest 
masterpieces  of  art  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  tor 
pictures  may  be  and  are  faithfully  copied, —but  no  pa¬ 
tience  or  skill  of  man  can  ever  reproduce  in  black  and 
white  the  stupendous  works  of  the  great  epochs  of  ar- 
chitectural  evolution.  The  best  work  of  the  most  skil- 
ful  architectural  draftsman  can  only  approximate  the 
correctness  of  perspective,  the  fullness  of  detail,  the 
accuracy  of  the  curvature  and  the  complete  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  detail  to  the  general  effect  of  a  well-made 
photograph.  By  means  of  photograpihy  the  architect  oi 
today  has  within  his  reach  a  veritable  panorama  of  the 
architectural  world,  which  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
him  in  the  preparation  of  his  designs,  and  is  able  to 
bring  together  into  intimate  comparison  the  different 
styles,  and  to  put  side  by  side  transcripts  of  all  the 
buildings  that  can  offer  him  suggestions.  With  a  good 
collection  of  photographs  an  architect  makes  tne  range 
of  the  entire  architectural  world  with  an  accuracy  and 
fullness  of  observation  utterly  impossible  without 
photography. 
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But  for  a  work  to  be  of  value  it  is  imperative  that  it 
be  properly  executed,  and  if  these  masterpieces  of  an¬ 
cient  times  be  badly  represented  a  great  portion  of 
their  educational  value  is  lost.  This  branch  of  pho¬ 
tography  has  been  sadly  neglected  ;  a  perusal  of  our 
architectural  journals  makes  apparent  the  lack  of  proper 
knowledge  necessary  for  this  special  work.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  little  book  is  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
whereby  the  photographer  may  better  his  efforts  and, 
by  diligent  and  intelligent  practice,  bring  his  work  to  a 
high  standard  of  perfection,  producing  results  creditable 
alike  to  the  architect,  the  designer  and  himself. 

The  fundamental  requirement  of  an 
Requirements  architectural  photograph  is  true  and 
perfect  perspective.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  this  point,  for  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  picture,  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  on  which  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  built.  i  he  ancient  Greeks  gave  certain  hori¬ 
zontal  curves  to  their  temples  to  help  the  vision  and 
give  them  grace;  to  this  day,  architects,  in  preparing 
their  designs,  keep  the  fact  in  view  that  their  structure 
is  to  be  seen  from  certain  points,  and  modulate  their 
lines  to  that  effect.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  architectural 
photographer  to  interpret  these  lines  in  a  truthful  and 
intelligent  manner. 

Aerial  The  art  of  Perspective  is  divided  into 

Perspective  tyvo  Parts  •  Aerial  and  Linear  Perspec¬ 
tive.  Aerial  perspective  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  painter  and  consists  in  giving  due  diminu¬ 
tion  to  the  strength  of  light,  shade  and  color  of  objects, 
according  to  their  distances  ;  to  the  quality  of  light  fall¬ 
ing  on  them,  and  to  the  medium  through  which  they  are 
seen  by  the  observer. 

Linear  Briefly  defined,  linear  perspective  is 

Perspective  art  °f  representing  objects  on  a 

plane  surface,  so  that  a  picture  shall 
present  to  the  eye  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  the 
object  itself  viewed  from  a  given  point. 

This  axiom,  if  closely  followed,  will,  of  itself,  ma¬ 
terially  advance  the  standard  of  work  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  ;  for  the  angle  of  vision  included  by  the 
eye,  or  that  which  can  be  clearly  discerned  without 
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straining  the  eye,  is  one  productive  of  very  pleasing 
perspective.  Yet,  in  photography,  this  definition  of 
perspective  is  somewhat  misleading;  the  angle  of  the 
lens  usually  employed  being  often  at  variance  to  the 
normal  angle  of  vision,  resulting  in  perspectives  which 
are  untruthful  and  displeasing  to  the  cultivated  eye. 

The  architectural  draftsman  can,  by  certain  geo¬ 
metrical  set  rules  and  the  skilful  manipulation  of  his 
lines  (he  having  almost  unlimited  freedom),  attain 
pleasing  results.  With  the  photographer  it  is  some¬ 
what  different.  The  one  deals  with  the  imaginary,  the 
other  with  actuality.  The  photographer  has  these  three 
cardinal  points  to  observe:  the  horizon,  the  relation  of 
the  point  of  sight  to  the  sides  of  the  building,  and  the 
proximity  of  this  point  to  the  object.  Each  of  these 
propositions  will  be  studied  separately. 


.  We  will  first  familiarize  ourselves 

^s've  with  perspective  lines  in  detail.  In  the 
diagram  Fig.  1,  we  have  the  outline  of  a 
building,  with  its  lines  projected  to  better  illustrate  the 
text.  The  horizon  line,  A  B,  is  that  line  on  a  level 
with  the  eye  and  to  which  all  other  lines  above  and  be¬ 
low  it  are  seen  to  converge.  In  some  instances  there  may 
be  a  single  set  of  lines,  as  when  we  look  along  only  one 
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side  of  a  street,  or  these  may  be  double  and  converge  in 
two  opposite  directions  (Fig.  i ),  for  instance,  at  the 
intersection  of  two  streets  and  when  the  eye  embraces 
the  two  sides  of  a  square.  These  convergent  lines, 
whether  single  or  double,  are  known  as  vanishing  lines, 
and  their  meeting  place  on  the  horizon  is  the  vanishing 
point.  The  position  at  which  the  eye  of  the  observer  is 
situated  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  horizon  line  and 
the  corner  line  of  the  building.  We  must  note  that  the 
horizon  line  is  always  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  angles  of  the  vanishing  lines  may  change,  the 
horizon  always  remains  the  same  in  relation  to  the  eye, 
and  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  the  plane  from  which 
the  object  is  viewed.  This  point  of  sight  is  all-important 
in  an  architectural  photograph,  and  regulates  not  only  the 
position  of  the  horizon,  but  also  the  angles  of  the  van¬ 
ishing  lines.  The  point  of  sight  may  be  situated  below 
the  object  so  that  all  lines  converge  in  only  a  downward 
direction,  the  upper  lines  being  more  acute  than  those 
below  them ;  or  the  lines  may  converge  in  an  upward 
and  downward  direction,  as  in  Fig.  i;  and  again  they 
may  run  with  only  an  upward  sweep,  as  in  a  bird’s-eye 
view.  This  can  be  illustrated  in  a  practical  manner  if 
we  stand  close  to  a  long  train  of  cars,  first  placing  the 
eye  along  the  rails  and  noticing  the  downward  sweep  of 
all  the  lines  of  the  cars,  then  slowly  ascending  the  plat¬ 
form  until  the  roof  is  reached,  always  keeping  the  eye 
on  the  vanishing  point  or  meeting  place  of  the  top  and 
bottom  lines  of  the  cars.  We  then  notice  that  this  van¬ 
ishing  point  on  the  horizon  is  a  sort  of  pivot  to  which 
all  vanishing  lines  concentrate  and  remains  unchange¬ 
able  on  the  horizon,  although  the  direction  of  the  van¬ 
ishing  lines  will  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the 
eye  of  the  observer. 

.  .  Having  now  a  clear  conception  of  the 

of  the  principles  or  perspective,  we  will  m- 

Horizon  quire  into  their  practical  application. 

The  location  of  the  horizon  line  is  left 
to  the  taste  of  the  photographer,  and  must  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  represented.  Speaking 
broadly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  low  horizon 
tends  to  heighten  the  building  and  a  high  one  to  flat- 
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ten  it.  These  simple  principles,  judiciously  employed, 
will  be  of  great  benefit.  If,  for  instance,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  magnitude  in  a  building  or  majesty  in  a  monu¬ 
ment  is  required,  the  choice  of  a  low  horizon  is  best; 
but  this  must  not  be  pushed  to  extremes,  for,  if  the 


The  Modern 
Office 
Building 


point  of  sight  is  taken  too  low,  the  ground  seems  to 
rise  and  the  building  appears  as  if  on  a  hilltop.  For  an 
ordinary  edifice  the  height  of  a  person’s  eye  from  the 
ground  is  a  very  good  position  (Fig.  2). 

For  the  modern  tall  office  building  a 
viewpoint  may  be  taken  at  a  much  higher 
elevation.  These  edifices  are  usually 
designed  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  orders  of  architecture, — that  is:  the  lower  stories 
represent  the  pedestal  and  base  ;  the  longest  unob¬ 
structed  height  or  intermediate  stories  the  shaft  of  the 
column,  the  upper  floors  being  devoted  to  the  frieze  and 
cornice.  Fig  4,  showing  a  station-point  on  a  level  with 
the  second  or  even  the  fourth  story  for  a  very  high 
building,  is  very  pleasing,  bearing  the  same  position  in 
relation  to  the  building  as  would  one  taken  from  the 
usual  height  of  a  person’s  eye  to  a  well-proportioned 
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design  of  a  classic  order  of  ordinary  dimension.  A 
good  plan  is  to  select  a  point  of  sight  from  the  ground, 
but  removed  to  a  distance  of  fully  one  and  one-half 
times  the  height  of  the  building.  Unfortunately,  as 
structures  of  this  character  are  usually  on  business 
thoroughfares  where  ground  is  too  valuable  to  remain 
unoccupied,  the  opportunity  of  photographing  them  in 
this  manner  very  rarely  exists. 

Should  a  point  of  sight  be  taken  about  midway  in  the 


height  of  a  building,  the  cornice  and  base-line  become  of 
the  same  length  and  angles  and  the  picture  suffers  ;  but 
a  viewpoint  should  never  be  taken  at  an  extreme  eleva¬ 
tion  (Fig  3).  An  edifice  taken  under  these  conditions 
assumes  a  flat,  low,  distorted  appearance,  being  viewed 
from  a  point  from  which  it  was  never  intended  to  be 
seen,  much  less  photographed. 

Let  us  stand  at  a  street  corner  and 
glance  at  a  building  on  the  opposite 
side,  in  such  a  manner  that  only  one 
front  is  seen.  We  perceive  that  all 
horizontal  lines  appear  parallel.  If  we 
now  move  slightly  until  the  other  side  comes  in  view, 


Relation  of 
Viewpoint 
to  Sides  of 
Building 
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this  will  have  its  lines  running  to  a  vanishing  point. 
If  we  continue  to  walk  around  the  corner,  we  will 
finally  notice  that,  when  the  side  which  we  had  first 
seen  disappears,  the  lines  of  the  side  directly  opposite 
have  assumed  a  parallel  horizontal  position  similar  to 
what  was  seen  from  our  original  station-point.  This, 


then,  is  the  second  position  of  importance  in  choosing 
the  viewpoint  for  our  picture. 

Under  this  heading  three  conditions  present  them¬ 
selves:  buildings  showing  two  of  three  sides;  others 
where  only  one  elevation  appears,  as,  for  instance,  a 
store -front  located  immediately  between  two  other 
buildings,  and  edifices  where  the  sky-lines  demand 
special  attention. 

In  general,  all  buildings  having  more  than  one  eleva¬ 
tion  appearing  on  a  street  are  designed  with  a  view  of 
giving  more  prominence  to  one  of  the  sides,  and  the 
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photographer  should  so  station  himself  as  to  show  this 
side  to  the  best  advantage.  It  should  occupy  the  larger 
portion  of  the  picture,  yet  not  to  the  detriment  of  the 
minor  side,  whose  vanishing  lines  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  too  abrupt,  or  distortion  may  result. 

A  very  objectionable  position  is  to  station  the  camera 
directly  in  front  of  the  building.  This  gives  rise  to 
what  is  known  as  one-point  perspective,  that  is,  all 
vanishing  lines  meet  at  a  common  point  at  the  lower 
center  of  the  picture,  leaving  the  horizontal  lines  level, 
and  losing  all  the  effect  of  perspective.  The  point  of 
view  should  always  be  taken  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
building,  so  as  to  show  the  returns  of  the  moldings  and 
the  projections  of  the  ornaments.  Another  position  to 
be  strenuously  discouraged  is  one  which  shows  equal 
portions  of  front  and  side,  making  the  corner  a  divid¬ 
ing  line,  as  it  were,  and  often,  especially  if  there  is  a 
hip-roof,  giving  the  building  a  low,  squatty  appearance 
as  shown  in  (Fig.  i). 

In  certain  buildings,  such  as  resi- 
Sky-lines  dences,  churches,  etc.,  the  sky-lines  be¬ 
come  of  great  importance  and  must  be 
given  most  careful  consideration.  Here  we  must  strive 
for  a  good  tout  ensemble,  the  towers,  domes,  gables, 
dormers,  etc.,  being  made  to  harmonize.  It  is  better 
to  sacrifice  unimportant  details  which,  though  good  in 
themselves,  would,  if  included  in  the  picture,  disturb 
the  contours  of  the  other  lines  and  destroy  the  beauty 
of  the  picture  viewed  as  a  whole. 

,  .  The  eye  has  a  range  of  vision  of  about 
,n.®  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees,  in 

point  to  the  other  words  about  sixty  degrees  on  either 
Object  side  when  looking  forward.  Only  the 
central  portion  will  appear  distinct,  all 
other  objects  becoming  very  hazy  before  the  limit  is 
reached.  Hence,  with  our  limited  scope  of  clear  vision, 
we  are  unable  to  grasp  the  entire  object,  as  does  the 
glassy  eye  of  the  camera,  which  makes  all  lines  included 
within  the  angle  of  view  appear  with  an  unnatural 
sharpness.  By  placing  the  camera  at  a  point  where  the 
whole  building  is  seen  with  reasonable  clearness  by  the 
eye,  we  secure  a  correct  and  pleasing  perspective. 
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There  is  little  to  fear  in  stationing  the  viewpoint  far 
away  from  the  object,  provided,  however,  that  this  dis¬ 
tance  is  not  too  remote.  In  general,  about  three  times 
the  height  of  the  building  is  a  distance  giving  good 
results. 

If  the  point  of  sight  is  taken  too  close,  violent,  sharp 
vanishing  lines  occur  which  may  cause  distortion  and 
often  destroy  the  whole  character  of  the  building.  7  he 
greatest  defect  occasioned  by  a  viewpoint  taken  too 
close  to  the  object  is  when  the  building  has  a  projecting 
cornice  which,  when  taken  in  this  position,  often  ob¬ 
structs  the  view  of  everything  above  the  roof.  An 
illustration  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  these 
drawings  being  made  from  photographs.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  structure  photographed  from  a  station  close 
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to  it.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  lines  of  the 
building  are  not  extremely  acute,  it  appears  to  be  with¬ 
out  a  roof,  even  to  the  small  dormers  above  it  ;  and  the 
sky-lines,  so  important  in  architectural  rendering,  are 
entirely  obliterated.  In  Fig.  6  we  see  the  edifice  taken 
from  a  proper  distance  and  giving  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
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There  was  a  time  when  the  architec- 
Apparatus  tural  photographer’s  outfit  was  a  very 
trifling  affair.  An  ordinary  view-camera, 
a  rapid  rectilinear  and  a  wide-angle  lens  were  all  the  in¬ 
struments  which  he  deemed  necessary.  The  work  was 
often  undertaken  by  inexperienced  amateurs  or  irre¬ 
sponsible  portrait  photographers,  who  considered  archi¬ 


tecture  only  as  a  side-issue  of  their  business.  Today 
conditions  are  different,  and  the  profession  has  risen  to 
the  fact  that  architectural  photography  requires  as  much 
special  attention  as  portraiture. 

We  will  consider  the  apparatus  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  individual  operator,  i.  e.,  the  profes¬ 
sional  photographer,  the  amateur,  and  the  architect 
who  travels  for  study. 

The  most  important  instruments  of 
Cameras  the  professional  photographer  are  his 
camera  and  lenses.  The  severe  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  architecture  demand  a  special  camera 
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in  order  to  properly  interpret  the  different  styles.  The 
ordinary  “  view  ”  camera  is  suitable  for  small  buildings 
or  monuments  of  low  altitude,  but  the  cone  bellows 
usually  fitted  to  this  class  of  cameras  has  the  disagreea¬ 
ble  knack  of  blocking  out  portions  of  the  picture  if  the 
front-board  is  raised,  and  at  times,  if  a  short-focus  lens  is 
employed,  to  render  it  an  impossibility  to  use  the 
swing-back  to  obtain  rectilinear  lines. 

The  ideal  camera  for  the  professional 
For  the  -s  one  witffi  square  bellows  of  no  unusual 
ro  essiona  jengtjj  an(j  affixed  to  a  stationary  front 
frame.  This  should  be  of  sufficient  height  to  permit  the 
front-board  to  be  raised  or  lowered  in  its  slide,  inde¬ 
pendently  from  the  bellows,  which  remain  stationary. 
In  this  manner,  no  matter  how  much  the  front-board 
may  be  raised  or  how  short  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  bellows  obstructing  the  rays 
of  light  on  their  way  to  the  plate  or  the  folds  of  the  bel¬ 
lows  packing  together  and  interfering  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  swing-back. 

The  camera  should  be  fitted  with 
Swing-back  double  swing,  both  swings  permitting  a 
large  angle  of  inclination  and  hinged  or 
pivoted  at  the  center.  This  latter  detail  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  the  working  of  the  lens. 
The  back  must  of  course  be  reversible  and  held  by 
stout  springs.  The  camera  should  also  have  a  rack-and- 
pinion  movement,  either  front  or  back  as  the  operator 
may  prefer,  and  should  rest  on  a  solid  bed. 

Amateurs,  or  those  who  indulge  in 
Amateur  general  landscape  work,  but  who  are 
called  occasionally  to  photograph  build¬ 
ings,  will  find  an  excellent  instrument  in  the  ordinary 
“view”  camera,  although  even  here  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  cone  bellows  should  be  put  aside  for  the 
bulky  appearance  of  the  square  ones.  The  camera  as 
usually  manufactured  will  answer  very  well  for  general 
architectural  work  on  small  edifices  or  where  a  long- 
focus  lens  can  be  employed,  but  has  disadvantages 
where  a  tall  building  in  close  quarters  requires  a  wide- 
angle  lens  ;  in  fact  the  ordinary  view  camera  in  such 
cases  is  a  practical  impossibility. 
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h  The  camera  for  the  architect  or  drafts- 

Tourist  man  W^°  trave*s  should  of  necessity  be 
compact,  yet  possess  in  a  minor  way  all 
the  conveniences  of  the  large  camera.  A  hand-camera 
of  the  folding  type  will  naturally  suggest  itself  as  being 
most  suitable,  but  the  greatest  drawback  to  cameras  of 
this  nature  is  the  very  limited  angle  of  adjustment  for 
the  swing-back,  which  is  so  necessary  to  obtain  recti¬ 
linear  lines  in  a  picture.  Hence,  in  selecting  a  camera, 
the  architect  should  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  features  of  his  instrument. 

The  swing -back,  in  all  cameras  for 
Levels  architectural  work,  should  be  provided 
with  a  double  level,  both  vertical  and 
horizontal.  There  are  several  now  in  use,  each  with 
its  advantages  and  defects.  Perhaps  the  simplest  and 
probably  the  best  is  the  ordinary  plumb-line,  though 
its  efficiency  is  very  much  hampered  in  exposed  situa¬ 
tions  with  a  strong  wind  blowing.  The  spirit-level  is 
good,  but  its  adjustment  is  a  delicate  operation  at  times. 
The  swinging  level,  i.  e.,  the  metal  needle  screwed  to 
the  sides  of  the  camera,  answers  the  purpose  very  well 
when  only  vertical  lines  need  to  be  plumbed,  and  in  the 
hand-camera,  the  little  round  lead  pellet  placed  on  the 
ground-glass,  whose  surface  is  slightly  hollowed  at  the 
center,  appears  to  fill  all  requirements. 

In  selecting  the  ground-glass  or  fo- 
Ground-glass  cusing-screen,  a  very  transparent  glass 
of  fine  texture  should  be  chosen.  The 
obscurity  of  some  interior  work  demands  a  glass  of  this 
character.  A  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  should  be 
drawn  on  it,  intersecting  at  the  center  of  the  glass,  and 
it  is  also  advisable  to  mark  off  the  different  size  plates 
to  serve  as  a  guide  when  photographing  with  plates  of 
a  smaller  size  than  that  for  which  the  camera  was 
originally  designed. 

The  shutter  I  use  for  architectural  work 
Shutters6  *s  t^ie  Rausch  and  Lomb  time  and  instan¬ 
taneous  registering  variety,  provided  with 
an  iris  diaphragm,  which  can  be  set  without  opening 
the  shutter.  These  shutters  are  not  exceedingly  rapid, 
but  architectural  photography  does  not  require  ultra- 
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rapid  exposures.  The  special  feature  which  commends 
these  shutters  for  our  purpose  is  that  by  means  of  the 
iris  diaphragm  one  can  graduate  the  size  of  the  aper¬ 
ture.  In  operation  the  shutter  is  noiseless  and  without 
jar,  thus  avoiding  possible  vibration. 

As  regards  the  tripod,  daintiness  must 
The  Tripod  be  overlooked,  and  we  should  choose  a 
strong,  serviceable  instrument  which 
will  support  the  heaviest  camera  without  danger  of 
vibration.  It  is  essential  that  it  be  made  with  telescop¬ 
ing  parts,  and  the  ends  have  sharp  points  which  can  be 
tipped  with  rubber  when  photographing  interiors  or 
working  on  slippery  pavements.  A  valuable  accessory 
for  securing  rigidity  in  difficult  positions  indoors  or 
outdoors  is  Mellen’s  tripod  stay. 

When  setting  up  the  camera  prepara- 
Settmg  up  tory  tQ  ma]ijng  an  exposure,  we  must 
tae  ameia  ^rst  gjve  thought  to  the  proper  placing 
of  the  tripod.  This  should  be  so  fixed  that  two  of  the 
legs  are  spread  in  front  and  the  third  immediately 
under  the  back  of  the  camera.  In  this  manner  the 
camera  can  be  tilted,  raised  and  lowered  or  shifted  side¬ 
ways  at  will  by  simply  moving  the  rear  leg  of  the  tripod 
in  the  direction  which  we  desire.  Some  will  argue 
that  in  a  tripod  so  arranged  the  rear  stick  interferes  with 
the  free  movement  of  the  operator,  but  this  is  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  many  advantages  gained 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  camera  can  be  set  to  any 
position. 

Another  important  detail  is  the  placing  of  the  camera 
so  as  to  obtain  rectilinear  lines  in  a  building.  Here 
the  swing-back  comes  into  play.  Let  us  get  a  clear 
grasp  of  its  purpose  and  uses. 

.  .  We  will  suppose  the  camera  set  up 

with  its  base  horizontal  and  the  front 
and  back  at  right  angles  to  same  (Fig. 
7).  The  axis  of  the  lens  will  be  in  the  center  of  the 
ground-glass.  If  we  desire  to  include  more  of  the  sky 
or  foreground,  the  front-board  is  raised  or  lowered  at 
will  (Fig.  8).  For  ordinary  landscape  or  small  work, 
the  range  of  the  rising  and  falling  front  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  in  architectural  work  a  much  larger  angle  is 
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required.  To  obtain  this  the  camera  must  be  tilted, 
that  is,  the  front  of  the  base  raised  to  such  an  angle  as 
will  suit  the  subject  and  the  swinging  back  pushed  for¬ 
ward.  Here  we  encounter  our  first  difficulty,  for  the 


Fig.  7 


moment  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  changed  in  relation 
to  the  ground-glass  and  the  walls  of  the  building,  the 
normal  passage  of  the  light  rays  is  disturbed  and  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  image  is  the  natural  sequence ;  and  the 
image  in  this  condition,  though  absolutely  true,  will 
appear  false  to  the  eye.  This  is  explained  as  follows  : 
All  flat  surfaces,  as  viewed  by  the  eye,  recede  from  it 
and  diminish  in  size  as  they  recede.  This  is  readily 
observed  with  all  horizontal  lines,  and,  though  vertical 
lines  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  the  fact  is  not  very 
apparent,  for  the  reason  that  the  eye  from  earliest  in¬ 
fancy  is  unconsciously  trained  to  recognize  rectangular 


objects.  Even  when  such  are  viewed  obliquely  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  eye,  we  see  not  what  the  eye  actually  records, 
but  what  the  brain  tells  us  is  correct.  Not  so  with  the 
unerring  eye  of  the  camera.  If  the  object  photographed 
is  a  tail  building  and  the  lens  has  to  be  tilted  to  include 
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the  top,  the  vertical  point  of  sight  will  then  be  above 
the  natural  horizon.  The  walls  of  the  building  will  no 
longer  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  but 
recede  obliquely  from  it.  The  face  of  the  building  is 
now  a  surface  receding  from  the  point  of  sight  and  the 
lines  which  bound  it  will  no  longer  appear  parallel, 
but  converge  to  a  vanishing  point  above  the  station- 
point,  so  that  the  building  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
truncated  pyramid.  In  other  words,  the  vertical  lines 
have  vanishing  lines  and  a  vanishing  point  situated 
above  the  building,  in  the  same  relation  as  the  horizon 
line  has  its  vanishing  lines  and  points  for  the  sides  of 
the  building.  This  principle  will  be  thoroughly  appar¬ 


ent  if  we  place  ourselves  in  close  proximity  to  the  base 
of  a  high  building  and  glance  upward.  The  vertical 
lines  will  be  seen  to  converge  and,  if  projected,  would 
meet  at  some  point  in  the  sky  above  the  building. 

But  what  effect  has  the  tilting  of  the  camera  upon  the 
working  of  the  lens  ?  By  referring  to  Fig.  7  we  note 
that  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  at  right  angles  to  both  the 
walls  of  the  building  and  the  ground-glass  of  the  cam¬ 
era  ;  the  rays  of  light  above  and  below  this  axis  are  of 
equal  length  and  the,object  is  correctly  rendered,  both 
visually  and  geometrically.  But  the  moment  that  the 
camera  is  tilted  and  the  axis  of  the  lens  directed  at  an 
oblique  angle  to  the  walls  of  the  building,  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  changed  and  the  lines  above  the  axis  are  of 
different  lengths  from  those  below  it,  the  former  being 
lengthened  and  the  latter  shortened  (Fig.  9).  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  optics,  objects  situated  near 
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the  lens  require  a  longer  focal  length  than  those  farther 
removed,  and  an  object  taken  at  a  great  distance  will 
be  smaller  and  consequently  have  its  rays  more  con¬ 
tracted  than  an  object  taken  at  close  range,  which  is 
attended  with  greater  dispersion  of  its  rays.  When 
these  two  conditions  happen  in  the  picture  when  taking 
vertical  lines,  the  lines  connecting  the  near  and  distant 
points  cannot  be  parallel,  but  converge.  This  gives 
rise  to  what  has  been  incorrectly  termed  “distortion  of 
the  image”  ;  and  the  so-called  distortion,  though  abso¬ 
lutely  correct,  is  not  recognized  by  the  brain.  It  is  the 
mission  of  the  swing-back  to  equalize  the  unequal  con¬ 
traction  and  dispersion  of  the  rays  of  light  after  they 
pass  through  the  lens.  By  pushing  the  top  of  the  swing- 
back  toward  the  lens,  the  rays  forming  the  top  of  the 
building  are  made  to  diverge  until  the  lines  are  parallel, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  scheme  of  perspec¬ 
tive  has  been  altered,  the  lines  having  been  raised  or 
lowered,  extended  or  reduced,  in  order  that  we  may 
view  the  object  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it. 

To  make  this  plainer,  we  will  refer  to 

Illustration  Fig.  9.  The  line  A  B  represents  the 
wall  of  a  building,  C  D  the  ground- 
glass  of  the  camera  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
lens,  and  D  E  the  ground-glass  parallel  to  the  wall  of 
the  building,  the  lens  being  at  F.  The  point  A,  or  top 
of  building,  being  farthest  from  the  lens  F,  will  have  a 
shorter  focus  at  G  than  the  point  B,  or  base  of  the 
wall,  which  is  closer  to  F,  and  whose  focus  will  be 
longer  at  H,  and  consequently  all  objects  will  be  smaller 
at  G  and  gradually  enlarge  as  they  approach  the  point 
H.  By  the  use  of  the  swing-back  this  effect  is  entirely 
eliminated,  and  in  placing  it  on  a  line  parallel  with 
that  of  the  walls  of  the  building,  the  different  foci  are 
equalized,  and  all  parts  in  the  building  have  a  relative 
focus  which  destroys  the  so-called  distortion  or  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  the  vertical  lines  are  rendered  parallel. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  deduce  the  following  rule  : 
For  an  object  to  be  visually  correct,  the  ground-glass 
and  swing-back  of  the  camera  must  be  parallel  with 
the  walls  of  the  building,  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizon. 
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Detail  Work — Residential 
Henry  C.  Delery 


Semi-public  Work— A  University  Building 

Henry  C.  Delery 
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In  placing  the  swing  -  back  at  an 
Definition  oblique  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
another  serious  difficulty  arises,  i.  e., 
the  irregular  sharpness  of  the  image.  The  picture 
formed  by  the  lens  is  projected  on  a  curved  surface,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  7.  This  curvature 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  corrected  in  modern  lenses, 
which  are  said  to  possess  a  flat  field.  It  is  evident  that 
as  long  as  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
ground-glass  the  focal  rays  will  be  of  equal  sharpness, 
and  when  the  back  is  swung  from  this  position,  blurring 


of  the  image  will  result.  Another  fact  is  that  the  image 
is  always  sharper  at  the  center,  and  gradually  becomes 
indistinct  toward  the  edges  until  it  ceases  entirely. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  picture  plane  of  the 
image  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  of  the  plate.  If 
a  building  is  photographed  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  in 
which  case  only  the  swing-back  is  used,  we  notice  that 
the  picture  plane  is  at  the  base  of  the  plate,  and  in  this 
condition  the  image  will  be  very  indistinct  and  the  top 
entirely  missing.  Now,  should  we  employ  the  rising 
front  (Fig.  11)  the  axial  rays  are  brought  nearer  the 
center  of  the  plate  and  much  better  definition  obtained. 
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The  proper  manipulation  of  the  swing-back  and  rising 
front  of  the  camera  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  photographer,  who  is  required  to  have  perfect 
sharpness  and  rectilinear  lines  in  his  pictures,  and  it  is 
in  the  judicious  arrangement  of  these  parts  of  the 
camera  that  he  shows  his  skill. 

A  word  may  here  be  said  regarding 
"  e.  o°U"  the  horizontal  swing  of  the  camera, 
zon  a  owing  ac|junct  js  very  seldom  brought 

into  play ;  its  only  use  perhaps  is  to  reduce  the  unduly 


violent  lines  of  perspective  when  taking  a  view  along  a 
one-sided  structure  on  a  narrow  street. 

We  will  now  consider  the  most  im- 
Lenses  portant  instruments  of  the  architectural 
photographer’s  equipment ;  his  lenses, 
the  best  of  which  cannot  be  too  good.  The  severe 
requirements  of  modern  architecture  demand  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  four  lenses  :  the  rapid  rectilinear,  wide-angle, 
telephoto  and  extreme  wide-angle.  With  these  the  pho¬ 
tographer  can  solve  the  most  intricate  problems  that  may 
come  within  the  scope  of  his  work,  and  especially  with 
the  two  last-named  objectives  he  is  able  to  undertake 
subjects  which  were  heretofore  beyond  his  reach. 
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The  Ra  id  The  raP^  rectilinear  is  the  most  pop- 

e  ap1  u]ar  jenses  because  of  its  all-round 
Kectilmear  .  .  ;  ,  .  . 

usefulness  and  moderate  price.  As  its 

name  implies,  it  should  be  rapid  in  action,  possess  a  flat 
field  and  great  power  of  definition,  and,  above  all, 
reproduce  straight  lines  with  unerring  fidelity.  The 
modern  anastigmat  is  an  example  of  the  perfected  recti¬ 
linear  and  eminently  adapted  for  architectural  work. 
A  reproduction  of  a  building  with  its  lines  out  of  per¬ 
pendicular  is  worthless  to  the  architect.  Furthermore, 
if  we  notice  the  lines  of  classic  work,  we  observe  that 
the  shaft  of  the  columns  gradually  diminish  at  the  top, 
giving  the  appearance  of  grace  and  strength  to  the  edi¬ 
fice;  and  the  ancient  Greeks  even  went  so  far  as  to  give 
a  horizontal  curve  to  the  lines  of  their  temples  to  aid 
the  perspective.  If  these  lines  are  disturbed  the  whole 
character  of  the  design  is  lost. 

.  The  angle  of  vision  giving  the  most 

Vis  Ton  pleasing  effect  is  from  40°  to  50°,  re¬ 

quiring  a  lens  with  an  equivalent  focus 
of  thirteen  inches,  or  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  lens  to  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera  should  meas¬ 
ure  about  thirteen  inches  on  an  8  x  10  plate.  It  is 
important  that  the  circle  of  illumination  of  the  lens  shall 
exceed  the  size  of  the  plate  it  is  intended  to  cover,  and 
this  it  should  be  capable  of  doing  with  the  largest  dia¬ 
phragm.  If  this  condition  does  not  exist  and  the  cam¬ 
era  is  tilted,  or  the  front-board  raised,  the  corners  of 
the  plate  beyond  the  circle  of  illumination  will  be 
unexposed  and  black  in  the  finished  picture. 

Whilst  the  artist  seeks  a  blurred  image,  the  architect 
demands  all  the  details  necessary  for  the  proper  pre¬ 
sentation  of  his  design  ;  and  perhaps  in  no  other  branch 
of  photography  is  a  lens  put  to  such  a  severe  test  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  definition.  The  probable  extreme  elevation  of 
the  front-board,  the  strained  position  of  the  swing-back, 
a  non-actinic  object  and  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  are 
conditions  sufficient  to  test  a  lens  to  its  uttermost  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  one  which  does  not  fulfil  these  requirements 
is  not  worthy  of  the  photographer’s  attention.  For  these 
reasons  the  anastigmat,  with  its  wonderful  power  of 
definition,  is  preeminently  the  lens  for  architectural  work. 
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The  next  lens  of  importance  is  the 
e.  t1  e’  wide-angle  lens,  i.e.,  an  objective  with 
ang  e  ens  focaj  ]ength  less  than  the  base  of  the  plate 
it  is  intended  to  cover.  For  ordinary  use  this  focal  length 
should  not  be  less  than  one-half  the  base  measurement 
of  the  plate,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  should  not  embrace 
more  than  an  angle  of  90°.  The  wide-angle  lens 
is  the  cause  of  many  failures  in  photography.  It 
should  be  employed  only  when  strict  necessity  demands 
it,  and  then  with  careful  judgment,  as  its  tendency  is 
to  foreshorten  perspectives,  producing  harsh  vanishing 
lines,  exaggerating  the  perspective  and  causing  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  image.  But,  as  photography  is  strewn  with 
limitations,  this  lens,  when  judiciously  employed,  re¬ 
lieves  many  a  difficulty. 

.  Another  lens  of  great  value  to  the 

6  LenJ3  °t0  architectural  photographer  is  the  tele¬ 
photo  lens.  Although  this  instrument 
has  not  yet  been  employed  to  any  extent  in  architectural 
photography,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  in  no  other 
branch  of  photographic  work  does  it  find  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  application.  It  has  opened  a  new  field  to  the 
photographer,  and  details  such  as  caps  of  columns, 
entablatures,  cornices  and  other  inaccessible  parts  of 
buildings,  are  now  within  his  reach,  and  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  with  a  correctness  of  perspective  heretofore  im¬ 
possible.  More  than  this :  the  details  of  ornaments 
which  were  usually  blurred  and  indistinct  are  now  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  clearness  and  sharpness  of  the  most 
carefully  focused  microscopic  photographs. 

Briefly  described,  a  telephoto  lens  is  an  ordinary 
rectilinear  to  which  has  been  added  an  attachment  con¬ 
taining  a  negative  lens.  The  attachment  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  a  lens-tube  threaded  at  one  end  to  screw  into 
the  ordinary  lens,  the  other  end  in  which  the  negative 
lens  is  placed  being  fitted  into  the  front-board  flange  of 
the  camera.  The  attachment  is  also  fitted  with  rack- 
and-pinion  movement  for  convenience  in  getting  the 
different  magnifications  as  marked  by  the  optician  on 
the  tube. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  tele¬ 
photography  here,  as  this  has  already  been  treated  in  a 
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previous  issue,  THE  PHOTO-MlNlATURE  No.  26,  a 
careful  reading  of  which,  with  No.  1  :  Modern  Lenses 
and  No.  36  :  Lens  Facts  and  Helps,  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  reader  who  desires  to  be  informed  in 
his  choice  of  a  proper  objective. 

t-,  .  With  the  invention  of  the  telephoto 

angle  Lens  iens>  a  steP  forward  was  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  photographic  objectives, 
and  the  wonderful  results  obtained  with  these  lenses  led 
some  to  believe  that  perfection  had  been  reached.  Yet 
with  the  introduction  of  the  American  style  of  “  sky¬ 
scraper  ”  architecture,  the  photographer  was  nonplussed 
as  to  how  edifices  of  such  tremendous  height  could  be 
successfully  photographed.  The  optician,  however, 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  with  consummate  skill 
produced  that  remarkable  objective,  the  Goerz  Hyper- 
gon  Double  Anastigmat,  having  an  extreme  angle  of 
1 3 5°,  with  astigmatism,  spherical  aberration  and  curva¬ 
ture  of  field  completely  corrected  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  field  of  view  and  consequently  giving  a  clear  and 
sharply  defined  image  to  the  very  edges  of  the  plate. 

The  performances  of  this  lens  can  be  justly  appreci¬ 
ated  when  we  consider  that  heretofore  an  ordinary  wide- 
angle  lens  of  6  inches  focal  length  could  only  produce  a 
picture  10x12  inches,  whilst  the  Hypergon  of  6-inch 
focus  will  work  out  a  plate  20  x  24  inches.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  this  lens  chromatic  aberration  is  not 
corrected,  but  is  eliminated  after  the  image  is  focused 
by  the  use  of  the  smaller  diaphragm  opening.  If  the 
exposure  is  made  with  the  large  stop,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  the  ground-glass  forward  one-fiftieth  of 
the  focal  length  nearer  to  the  lens. 

The  In  many  wide-angle  lenses  there  is  a 

Star-diaphragm  Sradual  diminution  of  light  toward  the 
margins  of  the  plate,  and  this  becomes 
more  pronounced  with  the  increased  angle  of  the  image. 
To  counteract  this  defect,  an  ingenious  contrivance  in 
the  shape  of  a  rotating  star-diaphragm  has  been  devised 
for  the  Hypergon.  This  is  curved  and  shaped  to  fit 
very  close  to  the  surface  of  the  lens  and  shields  the 
center  of  the  plate  from  light,  so  that  the  light  is  fairly 
equalized  over  the  whole  of  the  plate.  Of  course,  if 
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the  star  remained  at  rest  during  exposure,  a  blurred 
image  would  be  produced,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by 
looking  at  the  ground-glass.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  the  diaphragm  should  rotate  and,  as  the  center  of 
the  plate  must  also  be  exposed,  it  must  be  removed 
altogether  during  the  latter  part  of  the  exposure.  This 
is  provided  for  so  that,  by  touching  a  spring,  the  star  is 
released  from  its  position  and  gives  a  clear  field  to  the 
lens  during  the  exposure. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  on  a  fairly 
Exposure  with  iHuminate(i  object,  the  proportion  of 
t  e  ypergon  eXpOSure  with  the  star-diaphragm  to  that 
of  the  free  lens,  is  as  6  or  8  to  I  ;  in  other  words,  say 
6  seconds’  exposure  with  the  star  to  I  second  with 
the  free  lens.  For  interior  work,  where  the  exposure  is 
much  prolonged,  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  the  star 
in  permanent  rotation,  and  only  requires  to  be  moved 
at  regular  intervals  by  pressure  of  the  exposure  bulb. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Hypergon 
have  late]y  introduced  a  sliding  shutter, 
Shutter  g0  sjiapecj  as  to  rencler  the  exposure  a 

mere  mechanical  operation.  This  consists  of  a  long 
slide  cut  in  the  shape  of  two  isosceles  triangles,  the 
bases  of  which  are  perpendicular  and  the  apex  pointing 
to  each  other  at  the  center,  but  separated  by  about  an 
inch  or  two.  The  exposure  is  made  by  simply  pushing 
the  slide  from  one  end  of  the  shutter  to  the  other. 

Before  parting  with  the  subject  of 
Diaphragms  lenses,  a  word  or  two  concerning  the 
diaphragm  will  be  appropriate.  The 
functions  of  a  diaphragm  in  a  lens  are  numerous,  the 
principal  of  which  is  to  increase  sharpness  and  definition 
in  the  picture  and  increase  the  depth  of  field  covered  by 
the  lens.  In  order  to  meet  the  severe  requirements  of 
an  architectural  photograph,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
use  a  small  diaphragm.  Whilst  this  gives  greater  latitude 
for  the  exposure  and  reduces  the  chances  of  failure  in 
this  respect  to  a  minimum,  the  duration  of  exposure  is 
necessarily  prolonged.  This,  however,  is  not  of  very 
great  importance,  as  the  architectural  photographer  is 
seldom  required  to  make  extremely  short  exposures. 
Another  effect  of  the  diaphragm  is  to  increase  the 
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apparent  contrast.  A  large  diaphragm  tends  to  produce 
a  soft  negative,  comparatively  free  from  contrasts,  and  a 
small  one  increases  the  depth  of  the  shadows  and  gives 
sparkle  and  brilliancy  to  the  picture. 

Having  mastered  the  principles  which  constitute  cor¬ 
rect  perspective  and  the  proper  working  of  our  appa¬ 
ratus,  we  will  now  endeavor  to  put  our  knowledge  of 
these  principles  into  practical  application  and  begin 
actual  operations  in  the  field. 

First  comes  the  composition  of  the 
Composition  picture.  So  much  has  already  been 
written  on  the  proper  position  to  be 
taken  as  regards  the  object  when  treating  of  perspective, 
that  it  only  remains  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  accessories  or  surroundings  of  our  subject.  Should 
the  architect  have  done  his  work  well  and  the  landscape 
be  in  keeping  with  the  subject,  our  task  will  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one  indeed.  The  environment  of  a  building  plays 
a  most  important  part  in  the  making  of  the  photograph, 
and  the  key  to  success  is  to  make  the  surroundings 
appear  in  harmony  with  the  subject.  We  will  first  con¬ 
sider  the  commercial  building. 

Here,  to  give  the  picture  a  proper 
tone,  a  scene  of  animation  should  be 
presented,  such  as  people  walking  along 
the  sidewalks,  cars  and  wagons  in  the  streets,  and 
even  in  the  building  itself  a  person  or  two  should 
occasionally  appear  at  the  windows.  If  there  be  a  flag¬ 
pole  or  smoke-stack,  the  flag  should  be  flying  from  the 
former  and  smoke  issuing  forth  from  the  latter.  These 
may  appear  superfluous  trifles,  but  they  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  interest  of  the  picture. 

What  is  said  in  the  preceding  para- 

Buildimrs  SraPh  would  also  wel1  aPP]y  for  stately 
b  edifices,  such  as  public  buildings, 

churches,  etc.,  which  are  generally  made  to  appear  in 
photographs  as  if  the  premises  had  long  ago  been 
vacated,  and  we  are  apt  to  scrutinize  the  picture  for  the 
customary  “  To  let  ”  sign. 

It  sometimes  happens  when  photographing  a  building 
on  a  crowded  thoroughfare  that  the  subject  is  of  a  non- 
actinic  color  and  renders  an  instantaneous  exposure  an 
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impossibility.  By  using  a  small  stop  and  a  long  expo¬ 
sure,  there  need  be  but  little  fear  that  moving  objects 
will  show  in  the  picture,  provided,  however,  that  these 
continue  moving  and  that  they  are  not  ot  a  brighter 
color  than  the  building.  In  this  event  it  is  best  to  cap 
the  lens  temporarily  and  then  continue  the  exposure 
after  such  objects  have  passed  by. 

Pictures  of  dwellings  should  also  sug- 
Dwellings  gest  the  presence  of  life.  Harmony  and 
order  must  be  observed  and  all  objec¬ 
tionable  features  weeded  out.  The  building  itself  must 
be  the  main  feature  and  predominate  over  all  accessories, 
such  as  trees,  hedges,  fences,  walks,  etc.,  which  must 
be  subdued  and  made  to  help  the  general  composition 
to  form  a  harmonious  whole.  In  the  building  itself 
the  doors,  blinds,  shades  of  windows,  awnings,  etc., 
must  be  arranged  to  help  the  general  effect,  and  a  few 
persons  appearing  on  the  scene  will  greatly  enliven  the 
picture  ;  but  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  con¬ 
ventional  grouping  of  figures,  which  so  often  spoils  an 
otherwise  good  picture. 

The  sky  of  the  architectural  photo- 
The  Sky  graph  must  also  be  given  careful  thought. 

The  designer  often  attaches  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  sky-lines  of  his  buildings,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  these  are  well  set  out.  The  best  sky,  of 
course,  is  one  which  has  clouds,  but  as  these  are  not 
always  present  when  the  picture  is  taken,  resort  must 
be  had  to  printing  them  in  from  another  negative  spe¬ 
cially  made  for  the  purpose.  We  will  treat  of  this  later. 
But  by  all  means  a  dark  and  muddy  sky  should  not  be 
tolerated  ;  such  a  sky  may  sometimes  be  blocked  out 
with  opaque,  but  this  treatment  requires  considerable 
skill  and  patience  to  be  properly  done.  If  this  process 
is  resorted  to,  it  is  desirable  that  the  sky  in  the  print 
should  be  flashed,  that  is,  the  print  exposed  to  the  light 
just  enough  to  slightly  tint  it,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
injure  the  high  lights  in  the  picture.  A  broad  expanse 
of  blank  paper  crowning  the  picture  is  execrable  and 
not  compatible  with  good  taste.  If  the  sky  is  flashed, 
the  tint  should  be  gradated  from  faint  gray  to  almost 
white  at  the  horizon. 
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.  The  second  consideration  in  the  com- 

and  shade  position  of  our  picture  is  the  lighting. 

Bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
luminous  bodies,  which  give  out  light,  such  as  the  sun; 
and  opaque  bodies,  which  intercept  the  light,  as  wood, 
stone,  etc.  Light  emanating  from  a  luminous  object 
and  falling  upon  an  opaque  body  is  received  by  that 
part  of  the  body  which  is  toward  the  source  of  light. 
That  portion  of  the  object  upon  which  the  light  falls  is 
called  the  illuminated  part  of  the  body,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  from  which  the  light  is  excluded  is  designated  as 
the  shade  of  the  body,  and  the  line  which  separates  the 
illuminated  part  from  the  shade  is  called  the  line  of 
shade. 

If  an  object  be  placed  in  close  proximity  to  a  body 
and  between  the  body  and  the  source  of  light,  it  is 
evident  that  the  first  object  will  obstruct  the  rays  of 
light  from  falling  upon  the  second  body.  The  part  of 
the  surface  from  which  the  light  is  excluded  is  called 
the  shadow  of  the  object,  and  the  boundary  of  this 
shadow  the  line  of  shadow.  We  then  perceive  that 
we  have  two  factors  to  deal  with, — shades  and  shad¬ 
ows.  Shade  differs  from  shadow,  as  it  implies  no  par- 
particular  form  or  definite  limit,  whereas  shadows  rep¬ 
resent  in  form  the  object  which  intercept  the  light.  One 
side  of  a  house  may  be  in  total  shadow,  yet  the  shade 
imparts  no  idea  of  its  form  or  dimensions,  but  the  cor¬ 
nice  of  the  same  house  may  cast  a  shadow  on  its  lighted 
side  and  immediately  gives  some  idea  of  its  size  and 
shape.  Herein  lies  the  great  importance  of  shadows  to 
the  architectural  photographer.  The  designer  not  only 
draws  his  molding,  projections  and  ornaments  with 
an  eye  to  good  projections,  but  also  keeps  in  mind  the 
amount  of  light  and  shade  which  will  fall  on  his  build¬ 
ing  and  give  character  to  his  work.  Delicate  tracery  or 
leafy  ornaments  cast  light  shadows,  while  a  lintel  or 
column  gives  a  dark,  bold  impression,  the  one  suggesting 
decoration  without  the  necessity  of  strength,  the  other 
power,  force  and  resistance.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
the  shadows  are  almost  always  darker  than  the  shades  of 
the  adjoining  body  upon  which  the  light  is  cast,  the 
former  receiving  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  latter 
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being  partly  brightened  by  reflected  light.  Further,  if  we 
contemplate  an  extensive  area,  we  note  that  the  nearer 
the  objects  are  to  us,  the  more  brilliant  are  the  high 
lights  and  the  deeper  the  shadows ;  these  gradually 
diminish  as  they  recede,  until  they  assume  an  even  gray¬ 
ish  blue  tint  in  the  far  distance. 

Putting  these  axioms  into  practical  application,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  portion  of  the  structure 
which  is  in  the  shade  will  be  secondary  to  that  which 
receives  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  this  furnishes 
the  photographer  with  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
bring  into  prominence  the  front,  which  most  requires  it, 
and  to  subdue  the  other.  It  is  very  poor  taste  to  have 
both  sides  of  the  building  brilliantly  lighted,  as  this  offers 
no  relief,  but  creates  a  painful  monotony  in  the  picture. 
By  far  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  sun  casts 
a  shadow  at  an  angle  of  450  on  the  front  or  most 
important  fagade,  leaving  the  supplementary  side  of  the 
building  in  the  shade.  The  morning  and  evening  hours, 
therefore,  afford  the  most  favorable  opportunities  for 
good  work.  A  photograph  should  never  be  attempted 
at  noontime,  when  the  sun  is  at  its  zenith,  the  resultant 
shadows  at  this  time  being  long  and  unnatural. 

The  photographer  should  strive  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  his  work  and  modulate  his  light  to  obtain  deli¬ 
cacy  and  boldness  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
subject  treated,  bearing  in  mind  that  dark  shadows 
tend  to  give  strength  to  the  work.  These  shadows,  how¬ 
ever,  should  never  be  so  dark  that  the  minutest  detail 
cannot  be  seen  through  them.  He  should  give  as  much 
attention  and  study  to  the  lighting  as  the  artist  would 
in  his  studio,  and  it  would  well  repay  him  to  notice  the 
time  of  day  when  the  structure  appears  at  its  best  and 
expose  his  plate  accordingly,  remembering  that  whilst 
the  artist  can  modulate  his  light  at  will,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  must  accept  the  light  as  it  comes,  using  his 
judgment  and  skill  to  secure  the  best  results.  Should 
some  part  of  the  building  appear  bare  and  uninterest¬ 
ing,  as  a  blank  wall  brilliantly  illuminated,  it  will  be 
well  to  introduce  some  object  to  break  the  monotony 
and  give  some  relief.  Generally  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  simple  means  of  light  and  shade. 
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The  photographer  is  put  to  the  se- 
Interiors  verest  test  in  the  photographing  of  in¬ 
teriors.  The  slightest  error  in  compo¬ 
sition  here  is  greatly  magnified,  the  most  contradicting 
lighting  has  to  be  overcome  and  the  technical  operation 
of  focusing  and  timing  the  exposure  are  such  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  best  efforts  of  the  expert. 

The  two  primary  causes  of  failure  in  interior  work 
are  bad  perspective  and  faulty  lighting ;  and  the 
defects  of  the  first  can  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  too 
frequent  and  unintelligent  use  of  the  wide-angle  lens. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  human  eye  can  observe 
with  clearness  only  a  small  angle  of  space,  and  the 
nearer  the  angle  of  view  in  the  picture  approaches  the 
normal  angle  of  vision,  the  better  and  more  pleasing  the 
results  will  be. 

In  selecting  a  point  of  sight,  it  is  best 
Point  of  Sight  to  take  a  position  which  will  embrace  at 
least  two  sides  of  a  room.  If  three  sides 
of  a  room  be  included,  as  in  photographing  a  hall,  the 
camera  should  be  placed  a  little  to  one  side,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  a  one-point  perspective  in 
which  the  vanishing  lines  are  directed  to  the  center  of 
the  picture,  and  the  farthest  wall  having  its  horizontal 
lines  parallel,  an  effect  which  is  very  crude  and  dis¬ 
pleasing. 

When  photographing  small  interiors  in  residence,,  a 
point  of  sight  may  be  taken  slightly  lower  than  for  ex¬ 
terior  work,  otherwise  a  too  sudden  rise  in  the  floor, 
with  a  complementary  effect  in  the  ceiling,  may  cause 
distortion  in  the  picture,  and  if  a  single  wall  is  shown 
the  lines  should  run  to  an  imaginary  vanishing  point  to 
prevent  parallel  vanishing  lines. 

Regarding  the  composition  of  interior 

Composition  scenes,  simplicity  of  arrangement  and 
harmony  must  chiefly  be  striven  for. 
The  picture  should  have  one  point  of  interest,  and  par¬ 
ticular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  foreground.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  true  laws 
of  perspective,  all  objects  placed  in  the  immediate  fore¬ 
ground  appear  greatly  magnified,  and  whilst  this  is 
absolutely  correct,  the  effect  is  very  unpleasing ;  hence, 
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the  importance  of  a  practically  clear  foreground,  or  one 
relieved  only  by  small,  unobtrusive  objects. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  crowd  too  much  into  the 
view,  and  the  accessories  should  be  arranged  so  as  to 
suggest  a  sense  of  life, — as,  for  instance,  an  open  piano- 
case  with  the  sheet  of  music  on  the  rack,  a  few  books 
placed  on  the  library  table,  a  fan  or  handkerchief  care¬ 
lessly  left  on  some  piece  of  furniture  ;  and,  whilst  an 
unconventional  and  artistic  grouping  is  desired,  dis¬ 
order  and  untidiness  must  not  be  tolerated,  which 
would  rob  the  picture  of  its  principal  charm. 

The  problem  of  lighting  interiors  is 
Lighting  complex.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to 
overcome  the  contradicting  lights  and 
shades  which  enter  the  apartments  from  different 
sources,  creating  a  confusion  of  shadows. 

It  will  be  well  here  to  follow  the  same  principles  which 
guided  us  for  exterior  work,  and  endeavor  to  so  con¬ 
centrate  our  light  that  it  will  seem  to  come  from  one 
point.  This  is  sometimes  a  very  difficult  task,  but  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  skilful  arrangement  of  reflectors 
and  the  principal  light,  so  as  to  illumine  the  objects 
which  we  desire  to  bring  into  prominence. 

The  reflectors  can  be  made  of  plain 
Reflectors  bleached  cotton  or  muslin,  tacked  to  a 
frame,  and  can  also  be  used  to  subdue 
the  intense  harsh  light  of  the  sun  when  it  falls  directly 
into  apartments  on  some  undesirable  place. 

A  picture  should,  if  possible,  never  be  taken  with 
the  camera  pointed  directly  against  the  light,  as  the 
shadows  coming  in  one’s  direction  are  usually  bad. 
It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  exclude  the  light 
entirely  from  some  openings.  This  is  accomplished 
by  either  lowering  the  shades,  closing  the  blinds,  or,  if 
need  be,  tacking  some  dark  substance  on  the  exterior. 
If  a  view  is  desired  through  the  window,  combining  an 
exterior  with  an  interior  view,  this  can  be  obtained  by 
first  making  the  exposure  for  the  interior  with  the  open¬ 
ing  closed,  after  which  it  is  opened  and  another  ex¬ 
posure  of  shorter  duration  is  given  for  the  landscape. 
Another  method  is  to  first  take  the  interior  by  flashlight 
and  then  make  a  second  time  exposure  for  the  exterior. 


Public  Work  —  A  Municipal  Building 
Henry  C.  Delery 


Semi-public  Work  —  Church  Architecture 

Henry  C.  Deiery 
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It  is  needless  to  mention  that  the  direction  of  the  flash 
should  be  from  the  point  from  which  the  light  seems  to 
appear  in  the  picture,  that  is,  from  the  openings. 

We  may  be  asked  to  photograph  suites  of  rooms  con¬ 
nected  together  with  large  openings  or  portieres ;  a 
view  may  be  taken  from  a  parlor  looking  through  a  hall 
into  a  library  beyond.  It  may  be  that  the  first  two 
rooms  are  badly  lighted  and  dark, whilst  the  third,  or  last, 
is  brilliantly  illuminated.  If  an  exposure  is  made  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  farthest  apart¬ 
ment  will  receive  an  undue  proportion  of  exposure. 
The  way  to  proceed  in  this  instance  is  to  close  or  mask 
the  opening  of  the  last  room  with  a  black  screen,  which 
is  removed  in  time  to  give  the  room  its  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  exposure.  The  screen  must  be  absolutely  black 
and  placed  at  the  farthest  side  of  the  opening.  Should 
the  opening  permit  of  being  closed  with  doors,  however 
dark  these  may  be,  they  should  not  be  used,  for  there 
will  always  be  some  molding,  etc.,  which  will  reflect 
the  light  and  result  in  disturbing  effects  in  the  picture. 

To  obtain  a  good  focus  in  an  interior 
Focusing  is  often  a  very  difficult  task.  An  easy 
way  is  to  first  admit  all  the  light  possi¬ 
ble  into  the  apartments  and  carefully  focus  the  image. 
Note  the  field  of  view,  having  first  attended  to  the  artis¬ 
tic  arrangement  of  the  furniture,  and  then  manipulate 
the  lighting  to  get  the  best  effect. 

There  are  certain  interiors  where  the 
Flash-lights  light  of  day  does  not  penetrate,  and 
these  can  be  photographed  only  by  means 
of  flash-light  ;  but  this  method  is  recommended  only 
when  all  other  means  have  been  exhausted,  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  flash-lights  is  to  give  harsh  shadows,  which 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  pleasing.  A  storage  lamp  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  medium  to  employ  for  this  purpose,  as 
this  instrument  permits  the  operator  to  give  a  continu¬ 
ous  flash  which  can  be  repeated  at  will.  The  flash  is, 
of  course,  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  room.  For  long 
halls,  etc.,  a  bright  reflector  directing  the  light  to  the 
darkest  corners  will  be  of  material  help.  To  nullify 
the  dark  shadows  usually  obtained  by  a  single  flash,  the 
lamp  should  be  moved  both  vertically  and  horizontally 
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during  the  flash,  being  careful  to  give  the  greatest  flash 
from  one  point.  This  latter  will  give  the  main  shadow 
sought  for  and  the  former  will  tend  to  lighten  the  other¬ 
wise  impenetrable  darkness.  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE 
No.  30  deals  very  clearly  with  the  use  of  flash-lights  in 
interior  photography. 

Yet  one  more  word  regarding  the  lighting  of  interiors. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  a  strong  sunlit  day  is 
essential  to  success,  for  sometimes  the  best  effects  are 
obtained  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  obscured  by 
clouds.  This  applies  especially  to  those  interiors  which 
are  lighted  principally  through  glass  sky-lights,  where  it 
is  inconvenient  if  not  impossible  to  intercept  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Such  pictures  are  perfectly  well  rendered 
if  the  exposure  is  made  even  during  a  rain-storm,  the 
light  being  softer  and  more  uniform. 

Whilst  a  picture  showing  a  building 
Details  in  its  entirety  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  general  proportion 
of  the  work,  yet  for  the  practical  use  of  an  architect 
these  will  not  suffice.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
architects  are  great  plagiarists,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
architecture  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose 
admirable  proportions  have  been  copied  to  this  day. 
To  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  details  and  orna¬ 
mentation  which  are  embodied  in  some  designs,  it  is 
imperative  that  these  buildings  be  photographed  in  sec¬ 
tions  upon  a  larger  scale,  showing  all  the  necessary 
details  clearly  and  distinctly. 

Here  again  we  must  insist  upon  a  true  perspective. 
The  details  of  buildings  should  be  represented  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  a  building  photographed  on  a  large 
scale.  In  other  words,  the  lines  of  the  detail  photo¬ 
graph  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  lines  of  the 
building  as  they  appear  in  the  small  picture,  and  that 
part  of  the  building  which  is  detailed  should  appear  as 
if  it  was  a  part  of  the  small  photograph  which  has  been 
enlarged  in  the  enlarging  camera. 

The  principal  cause  of  faulty  perspective  in  detail 
work  is  the  employment  of  a  short-focus  lens.  .  A  build¬ 
ing  which  has  been  photographed  with  a  ten-inch  focus 
lens  should  be  detailed  with  one  of  at  least  thirteen  to 
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sixteen  inches  ;  for  if  the  same  lens  which  was  used  to 
photograph  the  entire  building  is  employed  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  detail  (oftentimes  an  enlargement  of  ten  times 
the  original  size),  it  is  evident  that  the  lines  of  perspec¬ 
tive  will  be  strained,  the  vanishing  lines  abrupt  and 
distorted.  Of  course,  in  some  instances  the  detail  will 
appear  well  when  photographed  with  a  short-focus  lens, 
i.  e.,  when  there  is  no  obtrusive  background  ;  but  there 
is  always  some  danger  here  that  if  the  detail  itself  is  in 
good  perspective  the  confusing  directions  of  the  lines  of 
the  background  may  mar  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 


Interior 

Details 


When  photographing  outdoors  and  making  details  of 
objects  at  high  altitudes,  such  as  cornices,  caps  of  col¬ 
umns,  etc.,  the  telephoto  lens  will  be  of  great  help. 
With  these  objectives  many  defects  of  perspective  can 
be  remedied  and  objects  heretofore  inaccessible  are 
brought  within  the  field. 

Regarding  interior  details,  it  is  best 
not  to  include  too  much  in  the  view, — 
just  enough  to  properly  set  out  the  pic¬ 
ture.  If  a  mantel  is  photographed,  a  small  portion  of 
the  ceiling  and  floor  should  be  visible  and  the  station- 
point  taken  from  one  side  of  the  mantel  to  show  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  projections  and  moldings.  A  stair  should 
be  photographed  from  the  side  and  obliquely,  never  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  front. 

There  is  yet  one  other  branch  of 
Monuments  architectural  photography  in  which  the 
photographer  has  ample  opportunity  to 
display  his  ability  ;  viz.,  the  reproducing  of  monuments, 
statuary,  and  the  like.  As  in  this  class  of  work  one  is 
not  very  much  restricted  as  to  space,  a  long-focus  lens 
should  be  used,  and  a  point  of  sight  obtained  at  a  suf¬ 
ficient  height  to  give  pleasing  perspective. 

For  statuary  or  small  monuments,  a  point  of  sight  at 
an  ordinary  distance  will  suffice ;  for  statues  on  high 
pedestals  the  camera  should  be  placed  at  a  remote  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  object.  The  surroundings  should  receive 
special  notice,  even  more  so  than  with  the  usual  archi¬ 
tectural  subject,  and  everything  that  can  excite  interest 
in  the  picture  brought  into  view.  The  background  in  par- 
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ticular  must  be  suited  to  the  subject ;  e.  g.,  white  statu¬ 
ary, when  photographed  in  the  open  air,  should  never  have 
a  clear  sky  as  a  background,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
bronzes  and  dark  subjects  require  a  background  which 
has  a  brighter  hue.  In  fine,  to  properly  photograph 
monuments  and  statuary  we  must  give  the  subject  all 
the  care  and  study  which  the  portrait  photographer  be¬ 
stows  on  his  sitter. 

Experience  shows  that  for  this  character  of  work  the 
best  results  are  obtained  in  cloudy  weather,  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  partly  obscured,  or  even  in  the  shade. 
By  making  the  exposure  in  subdued  sunlight,  not  only 
is  the  modeling  and  rounding  of  the  subject  rendered 
better,  but  greater  softness  and  delicacy  of  detail  are 
secured.  If  the  subject  be  a  piece  of  statuary,  and  we 
attempt  to  photograph  it  under  the  unobstructed  rays  of 
the  sun,  the  shadows  cast  under  the  eyes,  nose  and 
chin  will  be  very  harsh  and  the  delicate  modeling  of 
the  picture  will  be  lacking. 

.  And  now  we  must  part  with  the  semi- 

Commercial  jctor;aj  sjde  Gf  our  subject,  for  the 

Photography  £ommercial  side.  By  this  we  under¬ 
stand  the  reproducing  of  structural  details  of  buildings, 
and  such  other  work  as  may  be  required  for  the  actual 
execution  of  the  building  itself.  A  building  may  have  to 
be  altered  or  repaired,  and  a  photograph  demanded  to 
show  the  exact  existing  conditions.  In  a  case  of  this 
character  it  is  best  to  reproduce  the  building  on  a  scale, 
in  order  that  the  draftsman  may  be  able  to  obtain  his 
proportions  and  dimensions  to  lay  out  his  drawing. 

A  position  is  taken  directly  in  front  of  the  building 
and  as  far  removed  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
perspective  to  a  minimum.  A  batten,  say  about  two 
inches  wide  and  ten  feet  long,  having  each  foot-space 
marked  in  plain  figures,  is  set  on  the  wall  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  will  serve  as  a  future  guide  to  the  draftsman 
when  scaling  the  photograph,  and  will  also  be  the  means 
by  which  the  photographer  will  establish  his  scale  when 
focusing  the  picture.  The  camera  is  set  up,  and,  by 
applying  a  draftsman’s  scale  on  the  ground-glass,  after 
shifting  the  camera  to  its  proper  position,  dimensions 
corresponding  to  those  marked  on  the  building  will  be 
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obtained  on  the  scale.  In  other  words,  if  the  foot¬ 
marks  on  the  batten  measure  one-eighth  of  an  inch  on 
the  ground-glass  of  the  camera,  the  photograph  will 
then  be  on  a  scale  of  one-eighth  inch  to  the  foot. 

This  method  is  also  commendable  when  photograph¬ 
ing  manufacturers’  details,  such  as  panels,  ornaments, 
moldings,  caps  of  columns,  etc.,  which  are  sent  out  as 
samples.  The  principal  feature  in  this  class  of  work  is 
to  avoid  all  perspective,  in  order  that  the  photographs 
may  be  scaled  accurately. 

Still  another  important  task  for  the 
®c?.r,.s  0  architectural  photographer  is  making  a 
Construction  record  of  an  edifice  as  its  construction 
progresses.  In  this  instance  a  truthful 
representation  of  the  building  is  absolute,  and  still 
further  steps  must  be  taken  to  verify  the  truthfulness  of 
the  reproduction,  as  photographs  of  this  nature  may  be 
used  to  settle  contentions  in  the  courts. 

If  the  photographer  is  required  to  follow  the  history 
of  the  building  from  its  conception  to  its  completion, 
the  first  step  should  be  to  photograph  the  condition  of 
the  adjoining  buildings,  which,  from  various  causes,  may 
be  in  bad  condition,  such  as  cracked  or  decayed  ma¬ 
sonry,  walls  out  of  perpendicular,  and  the  like,  and 
which,  if  not  photographed  previous  to  the  demolishing 
of  the  building,  may  involve  the  owner  or  the  architect 
in  serious  trouble.  For  a  wall  which  is  out  of  per¬ 
pendicular,  the  camera  is  set  up  with  its  swing-back 
absolutely  plumb  ;  on  the  building  itself  a  plumb-line 
is  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  held  free 
against  the  batten  with  foot  dimensions  marked  on  it ; 
in  this  manner  the  distance  from  which  the  wall  is  out 
of  perpendicular  is  plainly  visible  and  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted.  It  is  also  well  for  the  photographer  to  have  his 
note-book  at  hand,  and  record  all  data  which  may  be  of 
importance. 

When  the  time  of  erection  begins,  a  weekly  photo¬ 
graph  should  be  taken  of  the  premises  and,  if  the  build¬ 
ing  be  a  time  contract,  the  date  should  be  plainly 
marked  on  a  sign  which  is  included  in  the  view.  This 
will  save  considerable  contention  at  a  later  date  and 
make  the  photograph  convincing  in  itself.  For  a  high 
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structure,  it  is  well  to  mark  the  number  of  the  floor  on 
the  date  sign.  When  the  structure  is  finally  completed, 
the  architect  has  a  record  of  his  building  which  may  be 
of  inestimable  value  for  future  reference. 

Architectural  drawings  may  have  to 
Copying  COpje(it  and  here  the  architectural 

Drawings;3  photographer  enters  a  new  field.  Perfect 
accuracy  must  again  mark  his  work. 
We  will  first  study  the  drawings.  These  are  often  made 


on  rough  surface  paper,  and  it  is  desirable  when  set¬ 
ting  them  up  that  the  light  should  strike  the  paper  from  all 
directions,  thereby  doing  away  with  shadows,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  preventing  the  rough  grain  of  the  paper 
from  showing.  As  the  designs  and  plans  prepared  by 
architects  are  drawn  to  a  scale,  it  is  well  when  repro¬ 
ducing  them  to  see  that  the  scale-unit  is  preserved,  and, 
if  possible,  to  reduce  to  some  convenient  scale  generally 
employed  by  architects.  If  there  be  no  scale  marked 
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on  the  plans  a  line  should  be  drawn  with  inch-  and  foot¬ 
marks  figured  upon  it,  so  that  the  draftsman  can,  if 
necessary,  decipher  the  drawings. 

To  facilitate  matters  in  copying  plans,  we  would 
suggest  an  installation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12;  this  con¬ 
sists  of  a  wooden  frame,  the  uprights  of  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  grooves,  B,  in  which  the  board  A  slides, 
and  with  pocket,  C,  to  receive  the  weights,  which 
counterbalance  that  of  the  board,  and  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  stationary  at  any  elevation.  An  ordinary  sash 
pulley  set  in  uprights  of  frame  and  near  the  top  per¬ 
mits  the  cord  which  connects  the  board  and  weights 
to  move  without  friction.  The  frame  is  well  braced  at 
the  bottom  and  made  rigid  and  provided  with  a  set  of 
castors.  The  board  should  be  of  some  soft  wood,  say 
white  pine,  to  permit  the  thumb-tacks  with  which  the 
drawings  are  fastened  to  be  easily  put  in  and  extracted. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  drawing  is  tacked  to 
the  board,  the  surface  of  which  must  be  parallel  to  the 
ground-glass  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  strikes 
the  drawing  in  the  center,  thereby  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  tilting  the  camera  or  using  the  rising  front 
or  swing-back,  and  ensuring  straight  lines  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  By  the  employment  of  this  frame,  the  camera 
once  set  up  need  never  be  disturbed,  everthing  except 
the  actual  focusing  of  the  picture  being  regulated  by 
the  adjustment  of  the  board. 

For  general  outdoor  work  on  commer- 
Plates  cial  buildings  I  have  found  the  ordinary 
unorthochromatic  plate  quite  capable  of 
giving  good  results,  and  for  this  work  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  fast  plate  which  will  enable  us  to  photograph 
even  non-actinic  buildings  instantaneously  on  crowded 
thoroughfares.  Naturally  the  latitude  in  exposure  is 
greatly  reduced,  but  one  soon  accustoms  himself  to  the 
speed  of  his  plate,  so  that  exposure  soon  becomes  of 
secondary  importance.  Another  advantage  of  the  fast 
plate  is  that  it  permits  of  the  use  of  a  very  small  dia¬ 
phragm, — an  item  of  considerable  importance  in  archi¬ 
tectural  work,  where  a  great  amount  of  detail  and  clear¬ 
ness  is  always  required. 
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.  For  a  higher  class  of  work  where  color 

and  tone  effects  are  desired,  the  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  is  advised.  1  he  prin¬ 
cipal  benefit  derived  from  its  use,  besides  the  true  ren¬ 
dering  of  color  luminosities,  is  a  more  brilliant  negative 
with  better  detail  and  a  clearer  rendering  of  distance. 
For  monuments  and  similar  views,  where  the  natural 
scenery  or  a  sky  silhouetted  with  clouds  is  intended 
to  embellish  the  picture,  an  orthochromatic  plate  is 
indispensable. 

It  would  be  trespassing  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
little  sketch  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
orthochromatic  methods.  This  has  already  been  done 
in  previous  issues  of  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE,  Nos. 
6  and  45.  For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  may  not 
have  these  at  hand,  however,  a  few  words  of  explana¬ 
tion  may  be  acceptable. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  orthochro- 
_  ^he°ry  °  .  matic  methods  may  be  briefly  summa- 

Methods  rized  as  follows  :  The  different  rays  of 
the  spectrum  act  upon  the  ordinary 
bromide  of  silver  plate  with  unequal  intensity,  the 
blues  and  violets  being  more  energetic  than  the  reds 
and  yellow  and  green  rays.  Although  these  latter  ap¬ 
pear  brighter  to  the  eye,  they  reproduce  dark  in  the 
print,  creating  an  unnatural  representation  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  color  values.  In  order  to  equalize  the  effect  of 
light  upon  the  plate,  dyes  are  introduced  into  the 
films  which  depress  the  over-active  rays  and  give  more 
scope  to  the  less  active  colors.  The  plate  consequently 
loses  some  of  its  rapidity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
more  even  distribution  of  light  action  is  obtained.  The 
sky,  which  usually  is  over-exposed  in  relation  to  the 
foreground,  is  subdued  and  held  back  until  the  other 
portions  of  the  scene  have  impressioned  the  plate, 
thereby  producing  a  more  equally  illuminated  picture. 

Orthochromatic  plates  are  prepared 
Preparation  by  two  methods, — first  by  bathing  the 
,  ordinary  plate  in  certain  dyes,  and  in  the 

other  by  incorporating  the  dye  in  the  emulsion.  This 
is  the  most  popular  process,  having  the  property  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  plate  free  from  deterioration.  It  is  more 
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reliable  and  certain  in  its  results,  and,  withal,  few  pho¬ 
tographers  care  to  trouble  themselves  to  color-sensitize 
their  own  plates. 

While  orthochromatic  plates  will  undoubtedly  do 
much  to  equalize  the  varying  intensity  of  different 
colors,  this  defect  has  not  been  entirely  corrected,  and, 
to  achieve  the  most  perfect  results,  color-screens  must 
be  employed.  The  commercial  orthochromatic  plate, 
though  very  sensitive  to  green,  red  and  yellow,  still 
retains  a  too  active  tendency  for  the  blue,  violet  and 
ultra-violet  rays.  In  pictures  where  these  colors  pre¬ 
dominate  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  yellow  screen. 
This  screen  retards  the  too  active  blue  and  violet  rays 
and  gives  more  scope  to  the  red,  green  and  yellow. 
Screens  of  different  intensity  can  be  employed  to  suit 
the  color  of  the  subject,  but,  for  dimly  lighted  interiors 
and  somber  places,  it  is  undesirable  to  use  one  that  is 
too  dark,  as  with  such  a  screen  the  exposure  is  very 
much  prolonged. 

Orthochromatic  plates  are  also  very  desirable  for 
copying  water-color  drawings  and  sketches  ;  but  for 
copying-line  drawings  and  pen-and-ink  work,  a  slow 
plate  rich  in  silver  is  the  one  to  employ.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  such  a  negative  are  clear  lines  on  a  dense 
ground,  and  this  is  attainable  only  with  a  slow  plate. 
The  prolongation  of  exposure  in  this  instance  is  of 
minor  importance,  as  the  subject  is  always  sure  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  vibration. 

The  final  item  to  guard  against  in  a 
Halation  plate  chosen  for  our  purpose  is  halation. 

Halation,  as  we  all  know,  is  caused  by 
the  light  passing  through  the  film  and  striking  the  back 
of  the  glass  plate,  which,  acting  as  a  mirror,  reflects  this 
light  back  to  the  film,  thereby  causing  a  spreading  of 
the  image.  To  remedy  this  defect  several  methods  are 
employed,  the  most  reliable  and  simplest  of  which  is  the 
use  of  double-coated  plates.  These  plates  are  first 
flowed  with  a  slow  emulsion,  and  when  dry  given  a  sec¬ 
ond  coat  of  a  more  sensitive  film.  When  photographing 
an  object  with  great  contrast  of  light,  the  brightest  rays 
which  penetrate  through  the  outer  or  more  sensitive 
emulsion  are  arrested  by  the  slower  emulsion  under- 
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neath  before  they  can  reach  the  glass  surface  of  the 
plate.  The  dark  rays  are  imprinted  on  the  rapid  emul¬ 
sion  ;  in  fact,  all  the  lights,  from  the  brightest  to  the 
dullest,  are  retained  within  the  range  of  the  two  films, 
with  the  result  that  the  high  lights  are  subdued  and  the 
shadows  remain  uninjured,  giving  brilliancy  and  the 
most  delicate  gradation  in  the  lights  as  well  as  in  the 
shadows.  It  is  especially  for  interior  work  that  these 
plates  can  be  appreciated. 

A  word  may  be  said  concerning  the 
Size  of  Plates  size  of  plates.  The  admirable  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  8  x  10  plate  are  most  suit¬ 
able  for  architectural  work.  Precedent  has  established 
this  as  beyond  doubt  the  most  popular  size ;  next  comes 
the  5  x  7  of  about  the  same  proportions  though  smaller. 
The  sizes  above  8  x  10,  unless  for  some  special  purpose, 
are  unwieldy  and  are  seldom  employed. 

For  the  tourist,  Tollable  films  on  the 
Films  cartridge  system  are  a  great  convenience, 
on  account  of  their  light  weight,  com¬ 
pactness  and  the  facility  with  which  a  great  number  of 
exposures  can  be  made  without  having  recourse  to  a 
dark-room,  a  convenience  not  always  to  be  found  whilst 
traveling.  Their  employment,  however,  is  recom¬ 
mended  only  in  conjunction  with  a  camera  fitted  with  a 
roll-holder  attachment,  which  permits  the  picture  being 
focused  on  the  ground-glass ;  otherwise  their  usefulness 
for  serious  work  is  very  limited. 

Concerning  development  very  little 
Development  need  be  said,  as  all  photographers  have 
a  preference  for  some  of  the  many  re¬ 
ducing  agents,  and  from  practical  experience  we  find 
that  to  be  successful  it  is  best  to  adopt  one  formula 
and  employ  it  at  all  times  when  conditions  permit,  in 
order  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  its  peculiarities 
and  modifications. 

The  ideal  negative  for  an  architectural  subject  is  one 
rich  in  detail,  brilliant  yet  soft  and  well  modeled, 
vigorous,  but  free  from  harsh  contrasts.  The  most  de¬ 
sirable  developing  agent  for  this  class  of  work  is  our  old 
and  well-tried  friend,  pyrogallic  acid ;  at  least  this  is  my 
opinion.  Pyro  may  be  likened  to  the  architecture  of  the 
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ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  evolution,  and  is  still  the  standard  of  design. 

As  to  the  fixing  bath,  a  plain  hypo 
Fixing  Bath  solution  made  up  of  six  ounces  of  hypo 
to  twenty-four  ounces  of  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  one  to  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  chrome  alum,  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Chrome  alum  is  better  than  white  ammonia  alum, 
which  often  eats  into  the  film  and  ruins  the  negative. 

One  bit  of  advice  may  be  given  the  traveling  architect. 
A  plate  or  two  should  be  developed  occasionally  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  the  exposure  and  other  conditions  which 
are  essential  for  the  making  of  a  good  negative  are 
approximately  correct.  The  constant  changes  of  base, 
with  the  different  intensities  of  light,  are  very  misleading 
and  sometimes  the  cause  of  very  vexatious  failures.  ^ 
Another  hint  would  be  to  make  a  record  of  each 
plate,  when  exposed,  taking  the  number  of  each  holder, 
etc.,  and  when  the  day’s  work  is  over  and  plates  are 
being  changed,  to  affix  a  little  label  such  as  are  used  as 
thumb-labels  on  lantern-slides,  and  mark  the  number  of 
the  respective  exposures  to  correspond  with  the  record. 
On  the  return  home,  if  one  desires  to  develop  some 
particular  plate,  there  will  be  no  trouble  experienced  in 
finding  it,  and  should  any  errors  have  occurred  in  timing 
the  exposure,  the  plate  can  be  developed  more  intelli¬ 
gently  and  many  failures  prevented. 

.  .  And  now  our  monograph  nears  its 

Processes  en(E  All  that  remains  is  to  inquire  into 
the  means  of  obtaining  prints,  and  our 
task  will  be  done.  At  the  present  day,  the  selection  of 
a  suitable  paper  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste  or  fitness  for 
the  purpose  in  view.  There  are  three  processes,  each 
different  in  their  manipulation  and  results  obtained,  yet 
each  of  which  is  productive  of  good  effects.  I  refer  to  the 
platinotype  papers,  those  which  require  toning,  such  as 
Aristo  and  Solio,  and  development  papers  of  the  Velox, 
Vinco  and  Cyko  class. 

For  the  highest  quality  and  most  per- 
Platinotype  manent  work,  where  expense  is  not  a 
serious  consideration,  I  would  emphati¬ 
cally  recommend  platinotype.  Its  range  of  tones  from 
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the  deepest  black  to  sepia,  reds,  browns  and  blues,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  color  combination  obtained  with  it 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  manipulated,  places  it 
above  all  others.  It  is  surprising  that  photographers  do 
not  more  generally  employ  this  process  in  this  most  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  photography.  Its  permanence  alone 
should  render  it  invaluable. 

Printing-  Another  favorite  paper  is  Aristo, 

out  Papers  esPecially  the  Aristo  Platino,  as  also 
some  glossy  papers,  such  as  Solio. 
These  print-out  papers  require  considerable  time,  both 
in  printing  and  after-treatment  in  the  toning  bath,  in 
spite  of  which  they  are  still  the  most  popular  of  all 
papers,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  adaptability  to  all 
sorts  of  negatives  and  subjects. 

_  The  development  papers,  of  which 

rr, pru-Vp.-!nf'r«!  there  are  now  a  number,  are  a 

mem  capers  great  he]p  when  timg  preciouS)  and 

the  results  are  exceedingly  good,  some  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  good  carbon  prints.  With  these  papers 
sunlight  is  entirely  dispensed  with  and  dull,  cloudy 
winter  days  have  no  more  terrors.  The  PHOTO- 
MlNIATURE  No.  46  tells  of  their  manipulation  in 
detail  and  how  to  choose  among  them. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  printing,  it 
Blue  Printing  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
blue-print  process.  This  process  is  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  by  architects  in  making  copies  of 
their  plans  from  tracings.  The  bulk  of  the  work, 
however,  is  often  done  by  dealers  in  mathematical  in¬ 
struments,  who  reap  a  very  lucrative  profit  from  it. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  architectural  photog¬ 
rapher  does  not  cater  to  this  trade.  The  process  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  safely  be  entrusted  to  a  boy  of  ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence. 

A  negative  as  it  comes  from  the  fixing 
Printing  bath  is  rarely  if  ever  perfect,  and  i'_ 
rests  with  the  printer  to  overcome  all 
those  little  defects  which  impair  so  much  the  beauty  of 
a  print.  Here  much  can  be  accomplished  both  for  good 
and  evil.  We  will  first  take  a  photograph  of  a  building 
which  depends  on  the  sky-lines  to  properly  set  it  off. 
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Perhaps  no  clouds  were  present  when  the  exposure  was 
made,  or,  if  they  were  there,  it  was  impossible  to  re¬ 
tain  printing  density  whilst  developing.  If  printed  in 
this  manner,  the  sky  will  either  be  dark  and  muddy  or 
else  a  perfect  blank ;  in  both  instances  the  picture  will 
be  crude  and  inartistic  ;  a  dark  sky  will  surely  ruin  the 
effect,  whilst  a  clear  “chalky”  sky  could  be  flashed  as 
previously  remarked  and  rendered  passable.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  effect,  resort  must  be  had  to  printing  in  a 
fictitious  sky  from  a  cloud-negative  made  specially  with 
this  object  in  view. 

.  .  There  are  several  methods  of  printing 

Clouds*11  C^0U(^S  *nto  t^ie  picture,  the  following 
being  perhaps  the  simplest,  safest  and 
surest.  The  outline  of  the  picture  is  roughly  traced  on 
tissue  paper,  which  is  applied  to  a  piece  of  opaque  paper 
and  the  outline  cut  through  ;  the  portion  above  the  cut 
will  serve  as  a  mask  to  protect  the  sky  when  printing  the 
landscape  section  of  the  negative,  and  the  bottom  part 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  for  the  landscape  when 
printing  the  clouds.  The  clouds  should  be  printed 
first.  The  picture-negative  is  placed  in  the  printing- 
frame  and  the  height  of  the  landscape  part  marked  on 
each  side  of  the  frame  ;  the  negative  is  then  removed 
and  the  cloud-negative  put  in  its  place  with  the  sensi¬ 
tive  paper.  The  mask  for  the  bottom  part  of  the  negative 
is  then  placed  so  that  the  edges  of  the  part  which  was 
cut  will  just  touch  the  marks  on  the  printing  frame. 
The  frame  is  then  exposed  to  sun  or  artificial  light, 
according  to  the  variety  of  paper  used,  and  the  exposure 
made  by  constantly  moving  the  mask  with  a  slight 
rotary  motion.  It  is  best  to  allow  the  clouds  to  print  a 
trifle  below  the  picture  line,  so  that  no  demarcation  will 
show  where  they  join  the  landscape,  and  also  to  be 
careful  not  to  make  them  too  dark.  The  same  process 
is  repeated  when  printing  the  lower  or  landscape  part 
of  the  negative. 

If  a  white  monument  or  building  is  to  be  printed 
with  a  background  of  dark  clouds,  it  will  be  necessary 
first  to  cut  an  outline  or  silhouette  of  the  object  and 
place  this  over  the  paper  when  printing  the  clouds,  and 
at  exactly  the  position  which  the  monument  will  occupy 
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in  the  picture,  thereby  masking  off  the  clouds  at  this 
particular  place.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  dark  masses  of 
the  clouds  will  easily  print  through  and  appear  in  front 
of  the  object. 

Another  very  simple  method  of  improving  a  sky, 
provided  the  negative  is  thin,  is  to  blend  it,  starting 
with  the  darkest  part  at  the  horizon  and  allowing  it  to 
gradually  become  clearer  until  the  apex  of  the  picture 
is  reached.  For  this  purpose  a  mask  cut  to  conform  to 
the  top  outline  of  the  picture  is  held  over  the  sky  of  the 
negative  and  gradually  moved  from  the  horizon  line  up, 
retarding  the  motion  as  the  top  of  the  picture  is  ap¬ 
proached. 

Some  views,  in  which  the  natural  scenery  forms  a 
good  background,  will  appear  nicely  when  vignetted, 
and  others  will  be  made  more  attractive  by  a  small 
white  border  being  left  around  the  edges,  or  sometimes 
a  black  border.  But  we  must  strenuously  condemn 
the  numerical  marking  of  the  negatives  as  practiced 
by  some  photographers,  who,  through  a  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  their  work,  brand  their  pictures  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place,  likening  them  to  a  commercial  article 
with  no  other  merit  than  the  price  they  will  command. 

When  trimming  prints  preparatory  to 

Trimming  mounting,  special  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  perfectly  squared.  The 
horizon  line  may  be  used  as  a  guide,  and  all  irregulari¬ 
ties  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  taking  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  must  be  corrected.  Regarding  the  means  of  trim¬ 
ming,  we  would  suggest  a  small  device  of  our  own 
invention,  which  possesses  many  advantages  over  the 
manufactured  glass  forms.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary 
glass  form,  on  which  have  been  etched  lines  marking 
the  different  sizes  of  prints.  As  illustrated  in  Fig.  13, 
the  glass  form,  or  a  piece  of  plate  glass  with  the  sides 
accurately  cut  at  right  angles,  is  laid  on  a  table,  so  that 
it  will  be  perfectly  level,  and  melted  paraffine  is  poured 
over  it  until  covered.  When  dry,  lines  marking  the 
different  sizes  of  plates  are  drawn  on  the  surface,  using 
a  rule  and  hard  pencil  with  a  sharp  point.  Of  course 
these  lines  must  be  absolutely  square  and  true,  and 
parallel  with  sides  of  glass  form.  When  all  the  lines 
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are  drawn,  and  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  cleaned  of 
all  surplus  paraffine  which  may  have  accumulated,  an 
etching  fluid  is  poured  on  the  plate  to  act  upon  all 
places  not  protected  by  the  paraffine.  The  following 
will  answer  the  purpose:  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  im¬ 
parts;  hydrofluoric  acid,  16  parts;  water,  4  parts. 

This  solution  should  be  made  up  in  a  rubber  bath 


and  care  taken  not  to  let  the  solution  touch  the  hands 
or  clothes.  . 

When  sufficiently  etched  the  plate  is  washed  in  hot 
water,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  rub  a  little 
coloring  matter  over  the  lines  to  make  them  prominent. 
The  claims  made  for  this  form  are  that  it  combines  sev¬ 
eral  glass  forms  into  one  and  can  be  moved  over  the 
prints  so  one  can  see  exactly  at  a  glance  what  will  remain 
of  the  picture  when  trimmed,  and  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  cut  a  print  which  will  not  be  perfectly  square. 

After  printing  and  trimming  comes 
Mounting  the  mounting.  The  mount  for  a  print 
can  be  likened  to  a  magnificent  edifice 
which  requires  but  a  few  touches  of  color  to  give  it  tone 
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and  character.  Unfortunately,  if  we  examine  the  finished 
product  of  many  professional  photographers,  we  often 
see  a  beautiful  print  attached  to  a  plain  card  usually 
gray,  sometimes  dark  green  or  black,  with  no  attempt  at 
artistic  effect,  the  mount  being  used  simply  as  a  vehicle 
to  protect  the  print.  Great  improvements  in  mounting 
have  been  made  in  other  branches  of  photography,  and 
the  architectural  photographer  had  best  take  heed  lest  he 
be  left  completely  behind  the  times. 

To  obtain  the  best  effect,  the  mount  should  either 
harmonize  with  the  ruling  tone  of  the  picture,  or  agree¬ 
ably  contrast  with  it  along  the  lines  of  complement  of 
colors.  Harmony  of  tone  should  be  sought  for,  and, 
though  contrast  of  color  is  very  pleasing,  this  should  be 
kept  within  conservative  lines.  Double  mounting,  that 
is,  to  set  the  print  upon  a  thin  paper  of  different  tint 
from  the  mount  proper,  offers  opportunities  for  excel¬ 
lent  combinations  of  colors. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  mounting. 

Plate  Mark  We  will  suggest  a  plate  mark.  If  the 
mount  be  a  thick  card  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  construct  a  die.  This  is  quickly  made  as  follows: 

A  thick  card  of  the  same  size  as  the  mount  is  marked 
off  in  the  center,  with  the  sized  opening  desired  ;  this  is 
carefully  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  the  center-piece  will 
act  as  the  punch  and  the  outer  portions  will  serve  as  the 
die.  A  piece  of  thick  paper  is  pasted  to  the  punch 
when  set  in  this  die  and  cut  to  conform  to  the  size  of 
the  card.  To  obtain  the  plate  mark,  the  mount  is 
placed  on  the  die,  and  the  punch  set  over  same.  As  all 
pieces  are  of  the  same  size,  the  punch  will  exactly 
center  over  the  die,  but  with  the  card  between  ;  it  is 
then  only  necessary  to  place  the  whole  in  a  letter-press 
and  give  a  tight  pressure,  and  the  plate  mark  is  finished. 

For  mounts  made  of  stout  tinted  papers  such  as  are 
extensively  employed  for  portraits  and  general  views,  a 
cardboard  form  is  made  of  the  desired  size  and  the 
paper  placed  over  it,  and  the  plate  mark  produced  by 
rubbing  along  the  edges  of  the  board  with  a  stout  ivory 
paper-cutter. 

For  a  proper  finish  for  this  style  of  mounting  an 
envelope  or  enclosure  should  be  provided.  This  can 
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be  done  by  placing  the  mounted  picture  on  a  sheet  of 
the  paper  used  for  the  mount,  or  of  a  different  shade, 
and  allowing  a  small  margin  on  three  sides  and  the 
fourth  made  large  enough  so  as  to  fold  over  the  picture. 
The  top  and  bottom  ends  are  turned  over  and  glued 
down,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edges  will  be  free ; 
the  mounted  picture  is  then  passed  under  these  two 
flaps,  where  it  is  held  securely  in  place.  A  sheet  of 
Japanese  tissue  set  over  the  print  completes  the  mounting. 

In  plain  commercial  work,  when  the  photographs  are 
to  be  kept  on  file  and  used  for  reference,  and  it  is  de¬ 
sired  that  they  occupy  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  the 
employment  of  muslin-backed  paper  is  advised.  By 
allowing  a  good  margin  on  one  end  or  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  photographs  can  be  bound  in  book  form,  this 
being  a  very  compact  and  convenient  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  them. 

Henry  C.  Delery. 
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JI?otes 

The  possibilities  of  the  hand-camera  in  the  hands  or 
an  expert  are  cleverly  shown  in  a  bromide  enlargement 
from  a  small  negative  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hemment,  which 
we  were  shown  a  few  days  ago  at  the  New  York  office 
of  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson,  Ltd.  The  16  x  20  print 
showed  a  group  of  three  race-horses,  running  at  full 
speed,  the  camera  having  been  held  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  motion  and  probably  within  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  the  animals.  In  making  the  original  5  x7  plate 
the  new  Cooke  portrait  lens  of  thirteen  inches  focal 
length  was  employed,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  image. 
Although  worked  at  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  // 4-5> 
the  photograph  shows  every  visible  vein  and  muscle  in 
the  horses.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  focal  plane 
shutter  was  used  for  the  work. 

A  new  lens— the  Heliar.  For  some  time  past  Euro¬ 
pean  workers  of  reputation  have  been  writing  about 
the  Heliar  lens  and  its  performance.  This  is  a  new 
anastigmat  made  by  Voigtlaender  &  Son,  of  Brunswick, 
Germany.  We  are  just  informed  by  the  Voigtlaender 
&  Son  Optical  Company,  of  New  York,  that  the  Heliar 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  this  country  on  January  1. 

The  Heliar  anastigmat  has  a  working  aperture  of  / 4-5 
and  is  notable  for  its  defining  capacity,  giving  images 
of  great  sharpness  and  brilliancy.  It  consists  of  five 
glasses,  two  cemented  interiors  and  two  cemented  pos¬ 
teriors,  with  a  single  glass  placed  between  the  interior 
and  the  posterior  elements.  The  Heliar  will  be  mounted 
in  aluminum  and  supplied  with  an  iris  diaphragm,  the 
four-inch  lens  having  a  focal  length  of  seven  inches,  the 
5x7a  focal  length  of  nine  inches,  and  so  on.  There 
are  other  anastigmats  workingin  some  sizes  at  // 4*5»  but 
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to  the  best  of  our  information  the  Heliar  is  the  only 
lens  working  at  /  4.5  in  all  sizes.  Owing  to  its  large 
aperture,  it  is  not  possible  to  fit  the  Heliar  to  such 
cameras  as  the  F.  P.  K.,  etc.  The  value  of  the  Heliar 
will  be  appreciated  mainly  by  those  who  work  with  a 
focal  plane  shutter,  and  in  its  larger  sizes  the  lens  may 
supersede  the  ordinary  portrait  lens  as  it  will  give  full 
figures  and  heads  at  full  aperture. 

There  is  usually  little  pleasure  either  in  the  making 
or  the  reading  of  catalogues  of  photographic  supplies. 
A  notable  exception  is  General  Catalogue  No.  16,  just 
received  from  H.  A.  Hyatt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  clever  a 
piece  of  catalogue-making  as  we  have  seen.  The  book 
is  a  professional  list,  supplies  for  amateurs  having  been 
omitted.  In  its  192  pages,  7%.  x  io'i,  Mr.  Hyatt  has 
condensed  interesting  descriptive  matter  and  illustra¬ 
tions  covering  almost  a  thousand  different  professional 
specialties,  from  portrait  lenses  to  passe-partout  outfits. 
The  variety  of  the  choice  in  each  department  is  remark¬ 
able.  Thus,  under  print  rollers,  instead  of  the  familiar 
squeegee  roller,  the  catalogue  presents  no  less  than 
seven  different  forms  of  squeegees.  This  may  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  fullness  and  interest  of  the  volume. 
We  note  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Hyatt  devotes  a  special 
section  of  his  catalogue  to  photographic  books,  the  list 
presented  being  carefully  revised  to  date,  and  offering  a 
practical  summary  of  the  best  books  at  present  obtaina¬ 
ble,  with  particulars  and  prices.  The  catalogue  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  ten  cents  to  cover  postage. 

We  have  received  from  the  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Opt. 
Co.,  New  York,  a  notably  good  example  of  group  por¬ 
traiture,  consisting  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
family,  apparently  taken  outdoors  at  their  summer  home. 
The  10  x  12  negative  was  made  by  Pach  Bros.,  of  New 
York,  with  a  Collinear  lens,  and  is  said  by  those  com¬ 
petent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  of  the  many  presidential 
family  groups  which  have  been  taken  of  late  years. 
We  felicitate  Messrs.  Pach  Bros,  and  Voigtlaender  & 
Son  upon  the  excellence  of  the  photograph. 
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The  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Company,  237b 
South  4th  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  advise  us  that  they 
have  many  complaints  of  letters  to  and  from  them  not 
reaching  their  destination,  and  that  several  meters  and 
sundries  have  undoubtedly  been  lost  or  stolen  in  the 
mails.  We  are  asked  to  make  known  to  our  readers 
that  the  company  is  endeavoring  to  remedy  these  griev¬ 
ous  troubles  and  hopes  to  have  all  complaints  adjusted 
at  an  early  date. 

£ 

Colonel  John  A.  Ockerson,  chief  of  the  Department 
of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Universal  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  is  in  receipt  of  information  from 
the  British  Royal  Commission,  indicating  that  the  pho¬ 
tographic  exhibit  from  Great  Britain  will  be  the  most 
elaborate  and  complete  ever  made  by  a  foreign  country 
at  an  exposition.  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  has 
taken  great  interest  in  this  exhibit,  and,  with  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  from  the  various  amateur  photo¬ 
graphic  associations  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
intends  to  outdo  any  and  all  nations  who  are  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

A  communication  received  by  Colonel  Ockerson  from 
the  American  representative  in  London  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  will  have  to  be  up  and  doing  if 
they  hope  to  equal  this  exhibit. 

£ 

Mr.  A.  J.  Jarman,  a  practical  photographic  chemist 
in  New  York,  sends  us  a  specimen  print  on  matt  albu¬ 
men  paper,  prepared  by  a  formula  recently  published 
in  Wilson’s  Magazine.  Matt  albumen  prints  were  fa¬ 
mous  years  ago,  and  there  are  signs  of  this  paper  being 
popular  once  more  in  European  countries.  The  print 
Mr.  Jarman  sends  is  very  desirable  in  its  quality,  and 
we  shall  watch  the  development  of  the  process  with 
considerable  interest. 

Another  paper  which  Mr.  Jarman  is  experimenting 
with  is  one  intended  for  making  the  professional  pho¬ 
tographer’s  proofs.  The  special  virtue  of  this  paper, 
which  gives  pleasing  prints,  is  that  the  proofs  made 
upon  it  cannot  be  toned,  and  are  useless  if  fixed. 


PHOTOGRAMS 
OF  THE  YEAR,  1903 

\A  High-Class  Virt  Volume  in  Which 
the  best  photographic  Work  of  the 
pear  is  reproduced  and  described 

AN  ANNUAL  OF  PICTURES  AND  ARTICLES  FOR  ALL  WOULD-BE  PICTURE- 
MAKERS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR,  1903,  contains  over  150  reproductions  of  the 
most  notable  pictures  of  the  year,  exhibited  and  non-exhibited,  by  leading  photographic 
workers,  including  W.  R.  Bland,  George  Davison,  Robert  Demacliy,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
Jr.,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Alexander  Keighley,  Major  C.  Puyo,  and 
Clarence  H.  White. 

The  literary  contents  include  a  critique  on  the  principal  British  exhibitions,  and  on 
the  non-exhibited  works,  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter  ;  a  continuation  of  the  ‘  H  ints  to  Would-be 
Picture  Makers,"  by  H.  Snowden  Ward;  an  Analytical  Criticism  of  four  of  his  own 
works,  by  Frederick  H.  Evans  ;  and  articles  on  the  French  School,  by  Robert  Demachy  ; 
the  German  School,  by  Fritz  Loescher;  the  American  School,  by  Osborne  I.  Yellott  and 
by  Carl  E.  Ackerman  ;  the  Australian  Work,  by  A.  J.  Hill-Griffith,  etc. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  exhibitions  it  is  indispensable,  as  form¬ 
ing  the  only  effective  substitute. 

To  all  interested  in  Pictorial  Photography  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  educative 
volume,  enabling  the  student  to  compare  the  different  “  schools  "  and  exhibitions.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  useful  of  all  its  functions  is  the  introduction  of  new  work  by  unknown 
workers,  and  this  has  been  done  more  largely  in  1903  than  in  any  former  year. 

To  art  lovers  in  general  it  appeals  strofigly  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  art  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  year.  To  look  through  it  is  to  delight  the  eye  :  to  study  it  is  to  receive  an 
art  education. 

The  American  Section  is  this  year  unusually  interesting  and 
profusely  illustrated.  The  book  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper 
throughout  and  in  other  ways  improved  beyond  past  issues. 
Edition  limited.  Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

CLOTH  BINDING,  $1.50,  POSTFREE 
HEAVY  PAPER  COVERS,  $1.00,  POSTFREE 


Obtainable  from  all  Boo-ksellers  and  Photographic  'Dealers 
or  from  the  Publishers 

TENNANT  WARD,  American  Agents 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  YorK 
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ANSCO 


THE,  NEW 
DAYLIGHT-  LOADING 


FILM 

has  better  keeping  qualities 

with  greater  latitude  in  exposure 
and  development  than  any  other  film 

ANSCO  FILM  is  adapted  for  use 
in  all  standard  film  cameras 


CYKO 


prints  by  any  light ; 
Finest  of  all  developing  papers 

NO  DARK-ROOM  REQUIRED 

CYKO  is  made  in  six  different 
grades,  adapted  for  every  class  of 
negative 

ANSCO  BOOKLET 
AND  CYCO  MANUAL  EREX 

to  any  address  on  request 

The  Anthony  and  Scovill  Co. 


122-124  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Atlas  Block 
CHICAGO 
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Have  you  ever  tried  the 
new  CRAMER  TRI¬ 
CHROMATIC  PLATE? 
As  these  plates  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  red,  yellow  and 
blue,  they  are  the  best 
plates  to  use  for  3-color 
work.  They  are  also 
adapted  in  a  special  way 
for  landscapes.  Give  them 
an  earlv  trial. 


Manufactured  oy 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  32  EAST  10TH  STREET 
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1878  GEORGE  MTTRPH  Y  1903 

(iscoepobated) 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Photographic  Goods 


DRY  PLATES: 

Seed’s  Extra  Bapid, 
Seed’s  Instantaneous, 
Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Portrait, 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 
Seed’s  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed’s  New  Light-Filters. 


CARD  STOCK: 
Collins  Mounts,  full  line. 

PRINTING- OUT 
PAPERS. 


DEVELOPING -OUT 
PAPERS. 


THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 


CORE'S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 


NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 


BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


BLOTTING 

PAPERS: 

“Royal” — 20x25  in.,  50  lbs. 
“Royal”  — 20x25  in.,  80  lbs. 


OZOTYPE : 

Full  line  of  Materials. 


ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 


CAMERAS : 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Premo  Hand  Cameras, 
Poco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  all  grades. 

CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagle  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 


LENSES: 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades. 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2  grades. 

EAGLE 

ETCHING  TOOL. 

PUBLICATIONS: 

Snap-Shots, 

Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson’s  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 

CHEMICALS: 

Products  of  The  Anilin  Co., 
Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid, 
Seed’s  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 
Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 
And  all  Photo  Chemicals- 


Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods: 

Collins  Card  Stock. 

Premo  Cameras, 

Poco  Cameras, 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals, 
Seed’s  Plates,  Films  and 
Developers, 

Seed’s  New  Manuals, 
Books  on  Photography. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


New  and  Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Apparatus.  Materials  and  Im¬ 
ported  Specialties.  288  pages.  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postage 

(rEORGE  MURPHY,  inc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Reproduced  from  an  11  x  14  negative  made  with 

VOIGTLAENDERS  FAMOUS 

COLLINE AR  LENS 

Series  IV,  No.  5,  with  stop  F.16.  It  demonstrates  the  qualities 
which  make  the  Collinear  Lens  absolutely  unequaled  for  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY ;  viz.,  perfect  definition  with  the 
largest  stop,  brilliant  images,  wide  angle  of  view,  abundant  illumi¬ 
nation  over  the  whole  plate  and  freedom  from  astigmatism. 

Ask  for  new  catalogue  and  for  further  information. 

VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  Co. 

133  WEST  23  D  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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METOL 


ZZAZFZffTOL  AMD  Z/ALf  ZZyMO/f/NONF  pfiooucf  r//f  rrrrcn 

or  BOTH  D£V£LOP£PS :  JP££D .  D£TA/l .  /HTFMJ/T  Y,  PL/fi£  BLACK  AMD  WH/T£ 
AM  OV£PDOS£  OP  //YD AO  CM /MOM  K/LIS  M£TOL  QL/AC/TY. 

us£  ZZAlfAA/DZZAZF  amd  l£t  your  ZZ/MOCZZZZZOZZF  s£  Z/AVffS 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


G  GENNERT 


NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 


AURORA 

A  PLEASURE  TO  CARRY 

FLASH  LAMP 

THE 

Produces  a  fan-shaped  flame 

PASSY  TRIPOD 

SAFE 

Made  of  metal;  length,  ex- 

It  burns  pure  Magnesium 

tended,  4  feet;  closed,  15  inches. 

RAPID 

Wc!ght,  a  lbs. 

Can  be  used  for  Portraits 

$4-5° 

Qu,eke9r,*hBaon.  ssy0.d,hbyr ,::n;;,r lamp  sc*  „y  ycUr 

G.  GENNERT,  Maker,  NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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The  Richest  for  the  Money 

THE  MELBOURNE 


VS 

A  Flexible  Card  for  Platinums  and  Collodio-Carbons 

Stock,  Rag  Linofil,  very  strong  and  pliable 
Crash  Linen  Finish,  Artistic  Plate  Sunk  Design 
Color,  a  Beautiful  Sepia  Cream 

Remember  the  photographers  who  get  good  prices  today  combine  both  style 
and  good  work.  Order  a  sample  lot  from  your  dealer.  Sample  sent,  with 
descriptive  circular  for  five  two-cent  stamps,  by 

TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Photo  Card  Mounts 
418-420  DEARBORN  STREET  :  :  CHICAGO 
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Pfiotograpjnt  Jjpettaittes 

ifiiing  fealt 

Comfaincti  Zoning  anD  Jfiiina;  tl Tubes 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET 


£6e  ®5fanbar&  Q§fue  (print  (Paper 


t 


formal  2Dtbfloprr 


The  J.  C.  MILLEN,  M.D. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FLASHLIGHT  TIME 


The  Season’  for  Evening  Photography  is  at  Hand. 
Interiors  and  Portraits. 

Eastman's  Flash  Sheets — thin,  inflammable  sheets  which  look 
like  gray  cardboard — offer  the  best  possible  means  of  producing 
the  flashlight.  These  sheets  require  no  accessories.  To  use, 
simply  pin  to  a  card  and  light  with  a  match.  They  are  not 
instantaneous.  There’s  their  great  virtue.  It’s  the  fierce 
instantaneous  glare  of  the  ordinary  flash  which  gives  the  harsh 
contrast  between  light  and  shade  and  the  weird  effect  seen  in 
many  flashlight  pictures.  This  isn’t  necessary.  Flashlight  pic¬ 
tures  rightly  made  have  just  as  soft  a  lighting  as  daylight 
pictures. 

Eastman’s  Flash  Sheets  burn  with  an  even,  steady  light  for 
about  a  second.  Owing  to  the  broad  source  of  light  (from  the 
entire  surface  of  the  flame)  the  shadows  are  less  harsh  than  with 
ordinary  flash  powders,  where  the  light  comes  from  a  smaller 
point — an  important  feature  in  portraiture.  Then,  too,  with 
flash  sheets  the  flash  is  not  so  blinding.  The  sudden  flare  of  the 
ordinary  flash  cannot  help  startling  the  sitter — and  the  picture 
shows  it=  Portraits  made  with  Eastman’s  Flash  Sheets  have  not 
the  staring  eyes  and  distorted  features  common  to  most  portraits 
made  with  instantaneous  flashes. 

The  sheets  give  a  minimum  of  smoke  and  residue,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  particularly  adapted  to  parlor  use.  Sometimes  a  flash 
stronger  than  one  sheet  will  give  is  needed.  In  such  cases  pin 
two  or  more  sheets  to  the  cardboard,  with  corners  slightly  over¬ 
lapping.  Touch  the  lowest  one  with  a  match.  Thus  it  is  easy 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  light. 

Eastman’s  Flash  Sheets  are  economical  to  use,  the  smallest 
size  (3x4  inches)  25c.  per  half  dozen,  giving  a  flash  equal  in 
actinic  effect  to  what  is  ordinarily  considered  the  medium  size 
flash  cartridge — retailing  at  about  40  cents. 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE-  PRICE 


No.  i,  per  package,  l/z  dozen  sheets,  3  x  4  in 
No.  2,  “  “  “  “  “  4  x  5  in 


4  x  5  in. 

5  x  7  in. 


.40 

.60 


No.  3,  “ 


Before  using,  read  carefully  the  detailed  instructions  furnished 
with  every  package. 


CAN  GET  THEM  NOW 


A  number  of  amateurs  have  written  us  that  they  were  unable 
to  secure  Kodoid  Plates  through  their  dealers.  In  most  cases 
this  has  not  been  the  dealer’s  fault.  The  remarkable  success  of 
these  plates  put  us  badly  behind  orders,  and  for  a  time  we  were 
several  weeks  back  with  our  shipments.  As  rapidly  as  possible, 
however,  we  increased  our  facilities  and  are  now  filling  orders  on 
sight.  Any  Kodak  dealer  can  supply  them. 


AUTUMN  LANDSCAPES 


With  the  turning  and  the  falling  of  the  leaves  comes  a 
delightful  season  for  landscape  work.  N-ature  in  the  brilliancy 
of  her  autumn  garb  or  shorn  by  the  early  winter  blasts  offers 
ever-changing  and  interesting  studies  for  the  man  with  a  lens. 
If  disappointment  follows  his  efforts  to  paint  her  moods  in  mono¬ 
chrome,  it  is  because  his  plate  fails  to  differentiate  the  colors  of 
her  gay  October  garb  or  because  the  naked  November  twigs  are 
lost  against  the  cold  blue  sky. 

Orthochromatism  combined  with  non -halation  are  necessan 
if  he  would  secure  a  true  and  artistic  portrayal  of  the  landscape 
on  these  shortening  days.  These  qualities  are  his  in  Kodoid 
Plates.  And  with  them  are  combined  speed  and  latitude,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  weigh  about  one-third  as  much 
as  glass  plates— a  feature  that  will  be  appreciated  by  him  who 
tramps  afield.  Without  the  color  screen  their  advantage  over 
the  ordinary  plate  is  strongly  marked  their  true  rendition  of 


SOLrIO 


For  eleven  years  the  leading  glossy  paper 
There’s  a  reason 
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Eastman 


K  odaK 


Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


color  values  is  greatly  superior.  With  the  screen  they  not  only 
render  the  color  values  with  far  greater  accuracy,  but,  under 
such  conditions  they  are  from  four  to  eight  times  as  fast  as  the 
ordinary  plate — this  difference  in  speed  depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  density  of  the  screen  used. 

Kodoid  Plates  require  no  kits  or  sheaths,  but  are  inserted  in 
the  ordinary  plate-holder  in  the  same  manner  as  a  glass  plate. 

Try  them  on  your  first  outing. 


SIMPLER  STILL 

So  many  photographic  fallacies  have  been  bowled  over  within 
the  last  few  years  that  one  is  getting  to  rather  expect  to  see  a 
completed  and  mounted  picture  turned  out  by  the  mere  pressure 
of  a  button.  That  day  hasn't  come  yet — but  the  dark-room’s 
dav  has  gone — so  far  as  film  is  concerned,  anyway. 

The  simplification  of  Kodakery  grows.  Each  year,  almost 
each  month,  sees  some  complication  removed.  Fixing  machine - 
developed  negatives  in  daylight  is  the  latest  wrinkle.  It  may 
seem  revolutionary — but  it  works,  and  it’s  well  worth  trying  if 
one  has  more  than  a  single  roll  of  film  to  develop.  The  process 
is  this  : 

Prepare  a  liberal  amount  of  fixing  solution  in  a  deep  tray — 
enough  so  that  the  strip  of  film  which  is  to  be  developed  can  be 
quickly  and  fully  immersed.  Now  develop  the  strip  of  film  in 
the  usual  way  ;  pour  off  developer  ;  rinse  in  five  or  six  changes 
of  water,  turning  the  handle  three  or  four  times  for  each  change 
(or  hold  the  machine  under  a  tap  of  running  water  for  one  min¬ 
ute.  giving  an  occasional  turn  to  the  handle)  ;  remove  film  from 
the  machine,  in  subdued  light,  and  immerse  immediately  in  fixing 
solution.  Film  which  has  been  thoroughly  rinsed  can  be  handled 
in  a  light  which  would  be  safe  for  Solio  paper  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  fogging. 

While  the  first  roll  is  fixing  in  the  tray  another  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  machine,  thus  saving  at  least  one-half  of  the  time 
usually  taken  for  developing  and  fixing. 

After  a  little  practice  any  one  should  be  able  to  handle  ten  to 
a  dozen  rolls  an  hour  by  this  method,  with  better,  cleaner  results 
than  can  be  obtained  in  the  old  dark-room  way. 


Kindly  mention  The  I’hoto-Miniatire 


Eastman  KLodak 

C  o  m  p  a  ny 

ROCHESTER.  N 

Y. 

None  of  the  Glass  Plate  Drawbacks; 
Every  Glass  Plate  Virtue 

EASTMAN’S 

KODOID 

PLATES 

Used  in  ordinary  plate-holder  without  kit 
or  adapter 

1=3  the  weight  of  glass 

Orthochromatic 

The  chemical  quality  needed  for 
landscapes  of  golden  autumn 

N  on=Halation 

because  of  black  backing 


Per  doz.  -  -  3I+x4I4  4  x  5  5  x7 

$0.45  $0.65  $1.10 
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A  NEW  GRAFLEX 

TOURIST" 

IALLER 
R  IN  JV EIGHT 
IN  PRICE 

Equipped  with  the 

IMPROVED  MODEL  “B" 
GRAPHIC 
FOCAL- PLANE 
SHUTTER 


A  concentration  of  the  ideas  that  made  the  GRAFLEX  world- 
famous. 

PICTURES  AS  YOU  SEE  THEM,  WHILE  YOU 
SEE  THEM,  AND  AT  THE  DESIRED  MOMENT 

NO  Gl 

Craphic  Cameras 
Graphic  Focal-plane  Shutters 
Crown  T ripods 
Craphic  Specialties 
Used  extensively  by  the 
United  States  Government 
Departments 
Hy  comparison  the  best 
Special  Cameras  for  the 
novice  or  scientific  worker 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

4.07  Broome  Street,  New  York 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


JESS  WORK 


Ask 

your  dealer 
for  catalogues 
and  booklets 
or  write 
to  us 


Albuma 

if  you  want  the  full  detail 
of  your  negative 

Albuma 

if  you  want  the  softest 
gradations  in  the  half-tones. 

Albuma 

if  you  want  matchless 
brilliancy  and  gloss. 

“ It  has  a  quality  all  its  own." 


SOLD  BY  ALL  KODAK  DEALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


USE 

KLORO 

AND  INCREASE  YOUR  TRADE 


Insoluble  Emulsion. 

Extra  Heavy  Imported  Stock. 

Brilliant  Glossy  Prints 
with  lasting  richness  of  color. 


AT  ALL  STOCK  DEALERS. 


THE  PHOTO-MATERIALS  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  i,  ention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Bausch  &  Lomb 

PLASTIGMAT  F/6.8 

The  Perfect 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  //6. 8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician’s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
— pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical — in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma¬ 
tism  and  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

There  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 
SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
RAUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

Catalogue  Free 

— — - - - 
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THORNTON 

PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 

The  best  known  and  most  wide¬ 
ly  used  shutters  in  the  world. 

They  are  the  truest  optically. 
Simple  and  sure. 

Economical  to  buy  and  keep. 

Send  for  a  Thornton  Pickard 
catalogue. 

The  1903  edition  of  our  Encyclopedia  is 
rapidly  running  out — no  more  copies  will 
be  printed.  Price  20  cents  per  copy  while 
they  last. 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

325  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


WHY  MOST 

Photographers  use 

SEED  PLATES 


IT  is  often  said  that  the  professional  can  learn  much 
from  the  amateur.  This  is  true.  But  in  the  choice 
and  use  of  plates  the  amateur  can  profit  by  a  lesson 
from  the  professional.  The  amateur  too  often  judges  plates 
simply  by  their  speed  and  price.  Hard  experience  has 
given  the  professional  a  finer  discrimination,  and  he  judges 
by  results.  The  best  plate  is  the  cheapest  from  every 
practical  viewpoint.  Nine-tenths  of  American  photograph¬ 
ers  use  Seed  Plates  exclusively  because  they  have  proved 
that 


Seed  Plates  are  unapproachable  in 
Gradation  Capacity,  Latitude  and 
Uniformity  of  Quality  —  the  three 
most  desirable  qualities  in  plates 

Gradation  capacity  is  the  result  of  perfection  in  emul¬ 
sion  making.  It  means  a  plate  which  will  record  all  the 
gradations  of  tone,  detail  of  light  and  shadow,  seen  in  the 
subject  photographed.  Latitude  is  the  result  of  chemical 
quality  in  the  plate.  It  means  a  plate  which  works  well 
under  difficult  conditions  or  with  difficult  subjects,  giving 
a  high  average  of  quality  in  the  negative  regardless  of 
circumstances.  Uniformity  of  quality  is  the  crowning 
virtue  of  a  good  plate.  It  means  perfect  confidence  in 
manipulation  and  certainty  in  results. 

No  other  plate  equals  the  Seed  Plate 
in  Latitude,  Gradation  and 

Uniformity  of  Quality 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  200  5  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  57  EAST  9TH  ST. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Photographers  use  Seed  Plates 

Speed  is  a  special  quality  required  in  plates  for  special 
purposes.  For  portraiture  on  dull  days,  for  winter  work 
outdoors,  for  high  speed  photography  —  a  fast  plate  is 
cssc  nnai. 

Seed  s  Gilt  Edge  27  is  unsurpassed  in 
Speed  and  has  the  other  qualities  too 

Color  sensitiveness  —  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  record  the  relative  luminosity  of  colors  in  the 
subject,— is  another  special  quality  required  in  plates  for 
special  purposes  or  seasons.  For  color  reproduction  or 
copying,  industrial  photography,  commercial  work,  or  in 
photographing  the  subtle  coloring  of  nature  at  the  end  of 
the  year 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic  Plates  will  give 
all  the  values  of  your  subject,  and  are 
the  only  ortho  plates  for  which  you  can 
get  properly  adjusted  light  filters 

Fineness  of  grain  and  uniformity  in  quality  are  especially 
desirable  qualities  in  plates  for  copying,  interior  work  and 
lantern  slides 

Seed  s  26x,  26  and  23  Regular  Brands  are 
advised  for  copying  and  interiors.  Seed’s 
Lantern  Slide  and  Transparency  Plates  for 
lantern  work, remarkable  for  quality 

^  here  harsh  contrasts  or  difficult  interiors  have  to  be 
Faced,  we  particularly  recommend 

Seed’s  Non-halation  Plates 

Our  Manual  and  Seed’s  List  will  interest  you  and  give 
you  much  valuable  help  in  negative -making.  Free  on 
request  from  our  offices. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. ,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 
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PERFECT  ENLARGEMENTS 

produced  with  the  minimum  expense  of  labor 
and  time  are  only  possible  when  made  with  the 

IDEAL  and 
INGENTO 
ENLARGING 
LANTERNS 

They  are  optically  and  mechanically  perfect,  and  only  by 
their  use  can  PRACTICAL  ENLARGING  be  accomplished. 
These  lanterns  can  also  be  used  for 

REDUCING  and  for  the 

PROJECTION  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one  being1  fitted  with  64 -inch 
and  the  other  with  8-ineh  condensing  lenses. 


We  supply  them  with  the  following  lights 

OIL  BURNER  ■  INCAN  DESCENT  GAS]  GASOLINE 
VAPOR  INCANDESCENT]  KEROSENE  VAPOR 
INCANDESCENT j  ACETYLENE]  INCANDESCENT 
ELECTRIC  AND  ELECTRIC  ARC. 

PRICES,  FROM  $25  UP 

Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  Enlarging  Lanterns, 

Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticons 

„8W.j.ck.on  Boulvd.  BURKE  &  JAMES  ,8  East  .7th  Street 

CHICAGO  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 
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The 


TRUTH 

about  Cooke  Lenses  is  told 
by  some  half-tone  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  a  booklet  mailed 
free  on  request.  Simply  and 
with  fairness  we  show 
wherein  these  new  anastig- 
mats  are  the  best 

WRITE  FOR  COOKE 
BOOKLET  G 


Ta/LOR. jAyLOI^.'- j-l0P50Tl  ll’ 

ST  JAMES  BUILDING, 
BROADWAY  AND  26th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 
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THE 


LATEST  GOERZ  LENS 

IS  THE 

SERIES  IB  /4  5  —  5-5 

.For  Portraits  and  Ultra  Fast  Exposures 


With  this  lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  with  any  other  lens 

GOERZ  SECTOR  SHUTTERS 

on  hand  in  all  sizes.  Ask  for  booklet 

C.  P.  GOERZ 

ROOM  37,  52  EAST  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
London  Office,  4.  and  5  Holborn  Circus,  E.  C. 
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As  long  as  the  paper  lasts 
so  long  will  the  picture  endure 

if  it’s  on 

Eastman’s 

Permanent 

BROMIDE 

16  Years  the  Standard 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


The.  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  Superiority  of 


has  won  for  them  the  highest  praise  from  Con¬ 
noisseurs  everywhere.  “Century  Quality  is 
the  result  of  twenty  years’  practical  experience. 
Century  Cameras  are  the  finest  in  the  world 
and  the  most  for  the  money.  Our  new  cat¬ 
alogue  tells  why.  Can  be  obtained  from  all 
dealers  free,  or  by  mail  direct. 


CENTURY  CAMERA  CO. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY  PRAISED  BY  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PRESS  AND  READERS  EVERYWHERE.  A 
BOOK  OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST  AND  USEFULNESS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LENSES  A  Simple 

Treatise  by  Conrad  Beck 
and  Herbert  Andrews 

238  pages,  5x7'-,  profusely  illustrated  with  half¬ 
tones  showing  comparative  results  obtained  with 
different  lenses  and  many  diagrams  in  the  text, 
marginal  index,  etc.  Two  editions:  Red  cloth,’ 
<5  cents;  and  de  Luxe  (a  few  copies  only)  in 
superior  binding,  with  photogravures,  etc.,  $1.00 

This  book  is  different  in 
that  it  was  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  two  well-known 
makers  of  lenses.  It  covers 
every  point  of  possible  in¬ 
terest  in  the  choice  and  use 
of  photographic  lenses  of  all 
kinds  for  all  classes  of  work. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  essence  of  all 
other  books  on  the  subject 

Tennant  &  Ward  ,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Kindly  menlion  The  Photo-Miniature 


Two  special 
qualities 
in  one 
plate 


M 


Jg 


Non- 
Halation 
Orthochromatic 

STANDARD  DRY 
PLATE.  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Formerly  Le&iston,  Me.  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Send  for  booklet  “ Development  Simplified" 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


VELOX 

Liquid  developer 

Made  especially  for  Velox  by 
the  Velox  people  — it  makes 
Velox  better  than  ever  — and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Four-ounce  bottle  Concentrated  Solution,  25  cents 

LOOK  FOR 


ALL  DEALERS 


NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  LABEL 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturh 


New  and  Desirable  Books 


THE  FIGURES,  FACTS  AND  FORMULAE  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY  and  guide  to  their  practical  use.  Edited  by  H. 
Snowden  Ward;  crowded  with  tables,  formulae,  short  cuts  and  hints  on  all 
branches  of  photographic  work.  165  pages.  Papercovers,  socents.  Cloth, fi. 

THE  LENS.  A  practical  guide  to  the  choice,  use  and  testing  of  photo¬ 
graphic  objectives .  By  Oeorge  E.  B row  Nand  IhomasBolas.  The  simplest 
and  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  lens  for  English  readers,. covering  all 
departments.  176  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY,  a 

practical  handbook  for  beginners,  by  W.  H.  Walmsley.  With  plain 
instructions  and  many  engravings.  1 55  PP-  >  illustrations.  Cloth,  nef,ft  i  .25 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  its  making  and  repair¬ 
ing,  by  various  English  writers.  128  pp.;  many  diagrams.  Cloth,  net ,  $1. 

FINISHING  THE  NEGATIVE.  An  encyclopedic  treatise 

on  all  the  processes  between  development  and  printing.  Edited  by  George 
E.  Brown.  160  pp.;  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  net ,  $1.25. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES.  A  simple  treatise  by  practi¬ 
cal  lens-makers,  Conrad  Beck  and  Herbert  Andrews.  288  pages;  pro- 
fusely  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  half-tones  showing  comparative  results 
obtained  with  different  lenses.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

A  o-old  mine  of  practical  information  for  the  vest  pocket.  Instantaneous 
and  hand-camera  work.  64  pp.  Papercovers,  20  cents. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  George  E.  Mel- 

i.en.  How  to  make  a  panoramic  picture  from  several  negatives  and  print 
them  so  that  the  joining  line  cannot  be  seen  ;  illustrated.  Papercovers,  2scents. 

CLUTE’S  ABC  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  One  of  the 

best  handbooks  for  beginners  ever  written.  85  pages,  Paper  cover,  25  cents. 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1902.  a  Pictorial 

and  Literary  Record  of  the  Artistic  Photographic  Work  of  the  \  ear  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Editors  of  The  Photogram.  (8th  volume  of  the  senes.)  The 
only  annual  record  of  its  kind.  200  pp.;  200  illustrations.  Paper,  »i. 
Library  edition,  $1.25,  postfree.  Send  for  detailed  prospectus. 

AMERICAN  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  Rep¬ 
resentative  examples  of  the  work  of  the  American  School  of  nl rfom al 

tography.  Selected  by  and  reproduced  in  photogravure  under  the  persona 
supervision  of  Alfred  Stieglitz,  and  formerly  published  by  Camer  • 

Serfes  I  L/.fio.  Series  II,  net ,  #6.  Theedition  was  limited  to  1  So  copies  of 
each  series,  and  only  a  few  sets  are  obtainable.  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 

THE  “CAMERA  NOTES”  IMPROVED  GLYCE¬ 
RINE  PROCESS  for  the  development  of  platinum  prints  including 

the  experiments  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Joseph  T  ! LReDr  Kfrom 
with  facsimile  reproductions  in  color,  by  the  experimenters.  Reprinted  from 
Camera  Notes.  Only  a  few  copies  obtainable.  Paper  covers,  net,  gi. 

pennant  anti  math,  Pubii0t)et:0,  jRfto 
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ALM9S 


The  Camera 
for  advanced 
amateurs 


This  superb  camera,  fitted  with  the  famous  ZEISS  LENS— Tessar 
or  Unar  — develops  a  speed  of  1  1  OOO  of  a  second,  whi.e  insuring 
marvelously  brilliant  definition  over  a  very  wide  field.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  compact ;  in  all  respects  t  e  camera  most  satisfactory  to 
exacting  photographers. 

VC  e  are  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  Zeiss  Anastigmat 
Photo  Lenses. 

Price-list  free.  The  handsome  Zeiss  catalogue  de  luxe  for  15  cents 
to  cover  postage. 


Optician 


104  LAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Also  at  125  West  42d  St.,  and  650  Madison  Ave.,New  York 
MINNEAPOLIS  3  Rue  Scribe,  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


POLYCHROME  Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 

— -  tones,  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 

sepias  to  pure  engraving  black.  A  paper  for  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desires 
artistic  effects.  Can  be  converted  into  platinum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheap.  Sample 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  30c. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Cor.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


^"1  it  in  the  Negative 


Photography 

and  the  Portrait  Arts 

HOME  TAUGHT 


Personal,  private  mail  training 
and  criticisms.  Expert  instructors. 
Spare  time  only  required.  Diplo¬ 
mas  issued.  Positions 
secured. 


Write  name  and  address 
plainly  on  Coupon.  Cut  out 
and  mail,  if  full  information 
s  desired. 


American  School  of  Art  and  Photography ,  Box  2008,  Scranton ,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  book,  “Profitable  Professions.”  I  am  interested  in  the  Course  I  have 
checked  with  an  X,  


Professional  Photography. 
Post  Graduate  Course  in 
Photography  —  special 
e x pert  b ra n c he s 


Retouching. 

Carbon  Printing. 
Amateur  Photography. 
Crayon. 


Pastels. 

Water  Colors. 
Miniature  Painting. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

iNeoRPOBATED  capital,  $100,000  Box  2008.  Scranton,  Pa. 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATES 

Lead  the  van 


Slow 


Fast 


Extra  Fast 


Special 


“TRADE  MARX"- 


Honest  throughout.  Every  plate 
will  make  a  perfect  negative,  the 
kind  you  want  but  do  not  get  on 
any  other. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Send  for  Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Haking,” 
mailed  free  to  any  address. 
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PLATINOTYPE 

BLACK  TONE  -  SEPIA  TONE 

In  point  of  excellence  the 
two  papers  are  as  one 
Sample,  either  Kind,  50  cents 


WILLIS  G  CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


It-is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

“LIGHT” 

Formerly  Known  as  S.  <S  M. 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoKe 

30  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  PRINGLE  &  CO. 

64  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

And  For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 
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Encyclopedic  in  its  fullness  of  information 

FINISHING 
THE  NEGATIVE 

A  handbook  of  all  the  processes  between  fixing  and 
printing ;  with  a  special  chapter  on  films 

Edited  by  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 

This  book  covers  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  a  gelatine 
negative.  It  aims  to  tell  everything  the  practical  worker  can  want 
to  know  about  those  processes  which  are  applied  between  the 
removal  of  the  negative  from  the  fixing  bath  and  its  arrival  in 
the  printing  frame.  Plain  and  practical  information,  with  standard 
formulae  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations. 

160  pages;  S'fxS'f;  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25  postfree 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ONE  WAY  TO  BE  PROGRESSIVE 

DEAL  WITH  A  PROGRESSIVE 
PHOTO  STOCK  DEALER 

With  all  due  modesty,  we  lay  claim  to  recognition  as  one  of 
this  class.  For  proof  we  point  to  our  new  PROFESSIONAL 
GOODS  CATALOGUE,  No.  16  (just  off  the  press).  200 
pages,  closely  printed,  1,000  illustrations.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  with  request. 


Catalogue  No.  103,  for  Amateur  goods  Bargain  Lists  at  Frequent  Iftfervgts 

THE  PHOTO-MIRROR 

EVERY  MONTH.  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
And  courteous  attention  always 

H.  A.  HYATT 

410-12  North  Broadway,  Dept.  C,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ThcABC  ol  Photo-Micrography 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  W.  H.  WALMSLEY 

Mr.  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain  as  simply  as  possible — the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  Photo  -  Micrographers 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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MOST  SUITABLE  FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS,  SEE  THEM  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

YOU  SET  THE  ONE  SCALE:  IT  DOES  THEl  REST 

THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE" 

Photographic  Exposure  Meter  to  ther  cor¬ 
rect  exposure  required  for  every  speed  of  plate 
on  every  kind  of  subject,  and  under  every 
condition  of  light.  Price,  in  Nickel  Silver 
Cases,  $2. SO.  Solid  Silver,  $6.00. 

Extra  Dials  and  Glasses,  25  cts.  per  pair 
Extra  Packets  of  Sensitive  Paper,  15  cts.  each 
Extra  Books  of  Instruction,  5  cts.  each 
Extra  Speed  Cards,  5  cts.  each 
( New  speed  cards  bear  date  of  issue  and  are 
adapted  for  use  with  “Rapid  Deadmatch” 
paper  without  lowering  speeds.) 

THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE"  automatically 

«...  .  •  _  .  ,  ..  ,  indicates  the 

Photographic  Print  Meter  correct 


Negative  Meter 


ex¬ 
posure  required  for  printing  Platinotype,  Carbon,  Engineers’  Sun  Prints,  Print  Meter 

etc  with  absolute  accuracy  without  any  calculation  whatever.  Price,  in 

Nickel  Silver,  $2.00.  (After  January  1,  1804,  $2.50.)  These  Meters  will  be  sent  on  approval 
for  a  fortnight  by 

THE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 

237  B.  South  Fourth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y, 


THAT’S  ALL 

YOU  NEED 


ORTOL 

-mjw  ™BES 

40  oz. Developer  35^ 

Sold  by  all  Dealers 

FOR  PAPERS*- -  PLATES 

GENNERT  24-26  East  13~ST..New  York 


PHOTO  LIGHTING 


Professor  Raymer’s  New  Book  on  Portrait 
Lighting  under  the  Skylight,  Window 
Lighting  and  other  Standard  Styles  ; 
Skylight  Construction;  Dark-Room  Work 
NOW  READY.  $2.50  POST-FREE 

Detailed  prospectus  on  request 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


JO  Per  Cent  To  50  Per  Cent  SAVED 

CAMERAS 


on  all 

mak< 


Headquarters  for  Buying,  Selling  and  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lenses^ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  of  every  description.  The  bargains 
we  offer  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  our  68-page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list  —  mailed  free. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  2,  M4  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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PHOTO 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  best  results 
are  only  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  —  the  best 
results  in  Photograph,  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  by  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  Drusn  with  each  jar) 


At  Dealers  In  Photo  Supplies, 
Artists’  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30 
cis.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  LONDON 

Main  Office.  271  Ninth  St.  1  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.  )  U.  S.  A. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to 

QET  BUSY 

with  your  fall  advertising. 
Stimulate  business  before 
it’s  too  late. 

No  business  is  too  good 
to  profit  by  advertising. 

W.  I.  SCANDLIN 

345  SIXTH  AVE. 
BROOKLYN 
N.  Y. 


Popular  Books 

SMALL  ACCUMULATORS  - How  to 

make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  MAR¬ 
SHALL.  Illustrated  Cloth.  50c. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS  —A  Univer¬ 
sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  75c. 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING.  -  By 
H.  S  Nor  R  IE.  How  to  fix  up,  work  and 
keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  gas 
lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 
MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines,  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  Work.  Wireless  Teleg¬ 
raphy,  their  construction,  working,  etc. 
By  H.  S  No R R 1 E.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 
Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth. 
Si  .00. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

Publishers  of  Technical  Books 

123  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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CARBUTT  DRY  PLATES 

PAPERS  AMD  DEVELOPERS 


ECLXPSE.=PORTRAIT  :  Fine  Grain,  Extremely  Rapid. 
OR.THOCHR.OMATIC :  Made  in  sensitometers  23  and  27. 
OR.THOCHR.OMATIC  :  Non-halation,  Double-coated. 
POLYCHROMATIC:  The  New  Color-Sensitive  Plate,  for  Por¬ 
traits,  Landscapes  and  Interiors. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  PLATES 

coated  on  selected  crystal  glass. 

VINCO  DEVELOPING  PAPER 

MATT  AND  GLOSSY 

METOL  =  HYDRO  DEVELOPER  IN  GLASS  TUBES 


THE  CARBUTT  DRY  PLATE  &  FILM  CO. 

Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price  -  list  and  descriptive  circulars  mailed  on  request 
Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


BACK  YOUR  PLATES 

WITH  NEWCOMB’S  NON-HALATION  PLATE  BACKING 

50  cents,  postpaid 


*  ■u*Pantee  that,  no  matter  what  the  subject  la,  you  can  make 
100  per  cent  better  negatives  on  plates  backed  with  MY  Backing 
(avoid  nasty  imitations  or  substitutes)  than  on  plain  ones.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  The  editor  of  this  magazine 
recommends  it.  Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer  (Dr. 
Nicol)  says  those  who  compare  pictures  on  backed  and  unbacked 
plates  Will  never  use  unbacked  again, 

SPOTTING  MEDIUM— Fills  holes  in  Negatives.  50c.,  postpaid. 

RETARDING  SHEETS — Make  brilliant  prints  from  thin  nega¬ 
tives  without  use  of  poisonous  Intensifier.  Recommended  by 
nearly  every  photo  journal  as  .an  unusually  meritorious  article. 
Fifty  sheets.  8x10  (4  tints),  50  cts.,  postpaid. 

BOOKLET  IN  COLORS  FREE.  POSTAL  ME  FOR  IT 

EDWARD  W.  NEWCOMB,  Photo  Expert 
28  Summer  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 


A  Special  Opportunity  for  Those  Interested  in 

PICTORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Offered  by  Tennant  &  Ward 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  First  Four  Numbers  of 

CAMERA  WORK 

Superbly  illustrated  with  photogravures;  now  selling  at  $15  per  set  (Nos, 
1,  2,  3  and  4)  are  offered  at  $10  per  set.  A  few  sets  only  for  readers  of 
The  Photo-Miniature.  Send  for  detailed  prospectus. 


i.  Heuoi  McFakuh.  Co.,  Mt.  Plsamnt  mu,  Mjutmasuiro,  F». 
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TRADE  MARK. 

Uw  Emblem  of  Permanency 

M903 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 


-  We  believe  permanency  le  the 
KEYSTONE  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
success.  and  all  brand*  of  paper  bearing 
««,  THADE-MARK  are  manufactured  on  this 
principle.  We  hold  our  consumer  e  reputation 
and  euecees  Identical  with  our  own.  We  sur¬ 
round  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
1  Chemical  Science  and  our  own  experience. 
TM.S  .a  WHY  THE  B'WO,  cawT.WUCa  TO  QUO*. 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

Ifcrosf&ciknrciw  of 

Aristo  Papers  and  Supplies. 
iamestown.h.y. 
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PRICE :  id.  POST-FREE  X%i. 


X/6  PER  YEAR 


the  PHOTO- 
MINIATURE 

:  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  : 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


OUTDOOR 

EXPOSURES 


TENNANT  and  WARD 


287  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


LONDON :  DAWBARN  6  WARD,  LTD. 


■Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  New  York  Post  Office 
Copyrighted,  1903,  by  Tennant  and  Ward,  N.  Y. 

Vol.  V.  No.  54.  September,  1903 


To  'Mount  a  Print 

€JTo  mount  a  print  on  am  unsympathetic 
background  is  much  as  though  one  planted 
a  seed  in  barren  soil.  Any  print  which  is 
worth  mounting  is  worth  mounting  well, 
and  a  little  thought  should  always  be  taken 
to  discover  the  most  perfect  harmony  pos¬ 
sible  between  the  print  and  the  mount; 
hence  the  collection  of  varied  tints,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  soft,  delicate  effects  in  Taffeta 
to  the  strong,  virulent  tones,  oriental  in 
their  effect,  of  the  Sultan,  manufactured 
by  Niagara  Paper  Mills,  which  (as  Jasper 
says,  "All  the  world  knows")  lies  over 
against  the  Eighteen  Mile  Creek  in  the 
lower  town  of  Lockport,  New  York. 

€[  See  our  Sample  Book.  We  direct  you 
to  our  Agents  on  request. 


BRITISH  AGENTS:  HY.  UNDENMEYR  &  SON, 

1 1 B  Upper  Thames  Street.  Horseshoe  Wharf.  London,  E.  C. 
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THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER  OF 

Cl )t  ^l;oto^|Etntaiure 


WILL  OFFER  A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO 

ARCHITECTURAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

written  by  one  familiar  with  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  the  subject  and  telling  all 
worth  knowing  about  it;  practical  details 
at  every  point,  from  perspective  to  mount¬ 
ing  the  finished  print;  apparatus  and 
working  methods;  the  treatment  of  such 
difficulties  as  the  modern  “sky-scraper”; 
buildings  in  narrow  streets,  etc. ;  and  a 
few  hints  on  architectural  interiors,  with 
illustrations  in  line  and  tone,  pertinent 
to  the  subject. 

The  “  Notes,”  as  usual,  will  be  interesting. 

See  the  list  of  the  series  overleaf,  or  send  for  the 
Blue  Booklet,  which  describes  the  series  more  fully. 
Better  still,  see  The  Photo- Miniature  series  in  bulk 
at  your  dealer’s. 

Price,  25  cents  per  copy.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription,  $2.50  per  year.  m 

Obtainable  from  dealers  and  news  agents  everywhere. 


PUBLISHED  BY 'TENNANT  AND  WARD,  AT  287  FOURTH 
AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD, 
LTD.  AT  6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.  C. 
Chicago  Wholesale  Agents  :  BURKE  AND  JAMES 
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THE  PHOTO -MINIATURE 

Series  of  Illustrated  Monographs  on  Photography 


Issued  monthly  in  magazine  form,  offers  the  most 
complete  reference  library  of  photographic  informa¬ 
tion  at  present  available  in  the  English  language. 
Each  number  of  the  series  deals  with  a  different 
subject  and  is  complete  in  itself,  telling  simply  but 
comprehensively  all  worth  knowing  about  its  sub¬ 
ject.  Its  information  is  plain  and  practical,  given 
without  waste  of  words  and  illustrated,  wherever 
needed,  with  diagrams  or  half-tone  engravings.  As 
a  magazine,  it  covers  the  photographic  activities  of 
the  world  in  pithy  paragraphs,  month  by  month. 
All  the  numbers  are  in  print  and,  therefore,  always 
obtainable.  A  complete  list  of  the  series  follows: 


I . 

Modern  Lenses,  April,  1899 

27- 

Pinhole  (Lensless)  Photography 

2. 

The  Pose  in  Portraiture 

28. 

Seashore  Photography 

3- 

Hand-Camera  Work 

29. 

Flashlight_Photography 

4- 

Photography  Outdoors 

30. 

Photographing  Interiors 

5- 

Stereoscopic  Photography 

3i. 

Photographing  at  Night 

6. 

Orrhochromatic  Photography 

32. 

Defects  in  Negatives 

7- 

Platinotype  Processes 

33- 

The  Dark-Room 

8. 

Photography  at  Home 

34- 

More  About  Development  ( Pyro,  Metol, 

9- 

Lantern  Slides 

35- 

Enlarging  Negatives  [etc  ) 

10. 

The  "Blue  Print,”  etc. 

36. 

Lens  Facts  and  Helps 

1 1. 

Developers  and  Development 

37. 

Film  Photography 

12. 

Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints 

38. 

Color  Photography 

n- 

Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees 

39. 

Photographing  Animals 

h. 

Street  Photography 

40. 

Platinotype  Modifications 

1  > . 

Intensification  and  Reduction 

41. 

Copying  Methods 

16. 

Bromide  Printing  and  Enlarging 

42. 

Genre  Photography 

17. 

The  Carbon  Process 

43- 

Photographic  Chemicals 

18. 

Chemical  Notions  for  Photographers 

44- 

Coloring  Photographs 

19. 

Photographing  Children 

4‘>- 

More  About  Orthochromntic  Photography 

20. 

Trimming,  Mounting  and  Framing 

46. 

Development  Printing  Papers 

21. 

Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing 

47- 

Kallitype  Process 

22. 

Gum-Bichromate  Printing 

48. 

Commercial  Photography 

2?. 

Photographic  Manipulations 

49* 

Dark-Room  Dodges 

24. 

Photographing  Clouds 

50. 

Studio  Construction 

2?. 

Landscape  Photography 

5i. 

Press  Photography 

26. 

Telephotography 

More  to  Follow  :  A  New  Number  Every  Month 
55  cents  per  copy  ;  $2.50  per  year,  or  twelve  consecutive  numbers 
No  free  sample  copies 


Obtainable  from  dealers,  booksellers  and  news  agents  all  over 
the  civilized  world 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
DAWBARN  &  WARD,  Ltd.,  LONDON 
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For  almost  forty  years  Ameri¬ 
can  photographers  have  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that 

WILSON’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 

is  the  best  and  most  practical 
of  American  photographic  jour¬ 
nals.  In  its  information,  records 
of  progress,  new  methods  and 
formulae,  and  in  its  fine  illus¬ 
trations,  it  easily  holds  the  first 
place  with  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  practical  photography. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  specimen  copy.  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  three  dollars  per  year. 

SPECIAL. — To  every  new  yearly  subscriber 
between  now  and  the  end  of  1903,  who  will  men¬ 
tion  this  journal  in  remitting,  we  will  send  a  dollar 
book  on  pictorial  photography  with  200  pictures, 
postpaid. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Fifth  thousand  now  selling 

9 

WILSON’S 

CYCLOPAEDIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  Most  Complete  Reference  Book 
of  Photography  in  the  Language.  A 
Concise  Handbook  of  the  Terms, 
Formulae,  Materials,  Methods,  Pro¬ 
cesses  and  Applications  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  as  Practiced  from  its  Inception 
to  the  Present  Day.  Five  hundred 
Closely  Printed  Pages,  with  over  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  References. 
Answering  every  Question  for  the 
Amateur  or  Professional  Worker. 
Arranged  in  Alphabetical  form  for 
Ready  Reference  and  forming  a  Com¬ 
plete  Photographic  Library  in  One 
Convenient  Volume.  Illustrated  and 
Strongly  Bound. 

PRICE  $4.00,  POSTPAID 

Order  through  pour  dealer,  or  get  it 

direct  from  the  publisher’s  agents 


TENNANT  O  WARD 
287  Fourth  Avenue  &  New  YorK 
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THE  EDGE  OF  THE  FOREST 


Alvin  Langdon  Coburn 
Fellow  of  the  Photo  Secession 
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OUTDOOR  EXPOSURES 

Those  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  The  PHOTO- 
MlNIATURE  series  will  readily  understand  that  the 
publication  of  this  little  book  on  exposures  out-of-doors 
is  undertaken  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure.  Viewed 
as  a  library  of  photographic  information,  the  series, 
although  more  comprehensive  than  any  similar  work 
available  for  American  and  English  readers,  presents 
many  gaps — spaces  deliberately  left  unfilled  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  “fit  to  print” 
about  certain  subjects.  The  system  of  exposure  here 
offered  is  designed  by  its  author,  Mr.  Gaston  M.  Alves, 
to  fill  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  blank  spaces. 
It  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
understanding  of  exposure  in  photography.  We  all 
realize  its  vital  importance  as  the  first  of  the  two  pro¬ 
cesses  essential  to  the  making  of  a  negative.  We  are 
equally  familiar  with  the  very  practical  difficulties  which 
are  experienced  in  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
judgment  in  the  matter.  The  innumerable  tables  and 
exposure  systems  devised  during  the  past  twenty  years 
are  eloquent  of  the  intricacy  of  the  problem,  and  their 
shortcomings  are  as  obvious  as  their  advantages.  The 
intelligent  photographer  needs  a  system  of  which  he 
may  understand  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practice 
and  so  be  enabled  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  place  of 
the  ready-made  formula  when  this  is  inadequate  to  his 
necessities.  I  believe  we  have  such  a  system  in  the 
following  monograph.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  only  one  of 
many  systems  offered  which  appeals  to  my  mind  as 
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How  to  Read 
this  Book 


worthy  of  a  place  in  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  series. 
It  gives,  not  only  a  practical  working  method,  but  also 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
method  is  based.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  being 
universally  applicable  in  all  countries  ;  all  the  reader  has 
to  do  is  to  master  the  method  of  using  the  tables  given, 
and  then  to  take  for  his  particular  use  the  table  calcu¬ 
lated  for  his  locality.  Mr.  Alves  has  wisely  divided  his 
monograph  into  two  parts,  in  order  to  separate  theory 
and  practice.  This  will  make  the  reading  easier  and  a 
mastery  of  the  system  a  simple  exercise- — EDITOR. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  little 
work  has  a  second  part,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  the  general  reader 
should  attempt  to  master,  or  even  to  read  it.  He  who 
seeks  only  a  practical  system  of  exposure  will  get  all 
that  he  really  requires  in  this  first  part,  and  can  well 
afford  to  leave  the  second  part  to  those  who  are  of  a 
critical  turn,  and  who  always  demand  a  discussion  of 
the  principles  upon  which  any  practical  system  pre¬ 
sented  for  their  acceptance  is  based.  Portions  of  the 
second  part  will  doubtless  be  found  rather  difficult 
reading  to  some,  but  it  is  here  promised  that  this  first — 
the  practical — part,  will  be  made  so  plain  as  to  be  eas¬ 
ily  understood  and  applied  by  any  ordinary  reader.  If, 
indeed,  the  reader  has  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  rummage 
through  these  pages,  before  reading  them  in  their 
orderly  succession,  he  has  doubtless  run  across  quite  an 
array  of  tables,  and  may  from  this  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  task  before  him  is  tedious,  if  not  difficult. 
Now,  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  this.  The 
tables  involved  considerable  labor  to  the  unfortunate 
who  prepared  them,  but  they  will  be  no  trouble  at  all 
to  the  man  who  is  to  use  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  latter  will  be  concerned  with  only  one  of  them,  and 
in  order  that  he  may  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it,  he 
will  be  taken  by  the  hand  and  led  right  up  to  the  one 
he  is  to  use.  After  he  has  looked  into  its  application, 
he  will  find  it  just  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log  and  much 


less  risky. 

Now,  after  saying  these  amiable  things  to  the  gentle 
reader,  I  am  forced  by  the  inexorable  necessities  of  the 
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subject  to  do  what  may  seem  almost  a  thing  committing 
us  to  an  untruth.  At  the  very  start  I  must  ask  a  few 
minutes’  consideration  of  a  dry  subject.  If  there  were 
any  way  in  the  world  to  avoid  it  we  would  certainly 
do  so. 

We  must  consider  how  time  is  meas- 
How  the  World  surej  .  vjZ-j  the  three  kinds  of  time  in 
Measures  USC)  namely  :  Solar  Time,  Local  Mean 
Time  and  Standard  Time.  When  we 
get  over  these  dry  things,  all  will  be  easy  and  pleasant. 

1  am  confident  that  the  readers  of  THE  PHOTO-MlNIA- 
TURE  will  go  through  this  little  task  acceptably ;  but  if 
there  are  any  timid  ones  who  are  afraid  of  hurting  their 
gray  matter,  then  let  them  simply  slide  over  this  to  the 
easier  things  which  follow. 

By  solar  time  the  sun  is  always  on  the 
Sun  Time  meridian — the  north  and  south  line — at 

exactly  XII.  It  is  the  kind  of  time 
given  by  sun-dials,  and  was  that  in  use  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  clocks  and  watches. 

Local  mean  time  is  reckoned  not  from 

..  the  actual  sun,  but  from  an  imaginary 

Mean  lime  ^  .  , 

or  mean  sun.  1  he  actual  sun  does  not 

reach  the  noon  mark,  i.  e.,  the  meridian,  in  exact  periods 
of  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  some  seasons  in  a  little  less 
time,  and  at  others  in  a  little  greater  time.  When 
watches  and  clocks  came  into  use,  it  being  impossible 
to  regulate  them  to  run  by  such  varying  differences,  re¬ 
course  was  had  to  an  imaginary  or  mean  sun  which 
would  always  reach  the  noon  mark  in  exactly  twenty- 
four  hours.  Thus,  mean  time  means  average  time,  and 
mean  sun,  an  average  sun.  Now,  as  the  mean  sun  is 
imaginary,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  see  when  it 
comes  to  the  meridian — or  in  other  words,  when  it 
is  XII  by  mean  time.  But  we  can  know  it  by  this 
means  :  The  astronomer  computes  for  us  the  exact 
difference  in  time  for  each  day  of  the  year,  when  the 
real  sun  and  the  imaginary,  or  mean  sun,  reach  the  real 
meridian,  and  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  note  when  the 
sun  reaches  the  meridian,  or  noon  mark,  and  then  look 
into  any  common  almanac,  and,  finding  the  “  sun  fast” 
or  “  sun  slow”  for  that  day,  we  apply  this  difference 
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and  thus  get  the  exact  time  of  the  mean  sun.  Local 
mean  time  was  that  in  universal  use  before  the  adoption 
of  standard  time.  A  very  little  consideration  will  show 
us  that  both  solar  and  local  mean  time  are  the  same  for 
all  localities  on  the  same  north  and  south  line,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  how  far  extended.  However,  they  both  vary 
in  an  eastern  and  western  direction  at  the  rate  of  I 
hour  for  every  15  degrees  of  longitude,  or  4  minutes 
for  every  single  degree. 

Standard  time  in  the  United  States 
merican  agrees  with  locai  mean  time,  on  the  four 
Time  standard  meridians  west  from  Green¬ 
wich,  respectively,  750,  90°,  105°  and 
1200.  Now,  as  these  four  standard  meridians  are  15  de¬ 
grees,  or  1  hour  apart,  and  as  each  standard  meridian 
fixes  the  time  of  all  localities  within  7  Yz  degrees  on 
each  side,  it  will  be  seen  that  standard  time  divides  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  into  four  great  time  areas  or 
sections,  each  differing  progressively  by  1  hour.  That 
is  to  say,  when  it  is  XII  in  the  eastern  section,  through 
which  runs  the  75th  meridian,  it  is  just  XI  in  the 
middle  section,  through  which  runs  the  90th  meridian  ; 
just  X  in  the  mountain  section,  through  which  runs  the 
105th  meridian,  and  just  IX  in  the  Pacific  section, 
through  which  runs  the  120th  meridian.  Obviously,  if 
we  want  to  set  our  watch,  running  by  standard  time, 
to  the  local  mean  time  of  any  particular  locality,  all  wTe 
have  to  do  is  to  estimate,  upon  any  map,  the  number  of 
degrees  the  locality  is  from  its  standard  meridian.  The 
number  of  degrees  so  found,  multiplied  by  4,  will  give 
the  number  of  minutes  of  difference  between  standard 
and  local  mean  time.  If  the  locality  is  east  of  its  gov¬ 
erning  standard  meridian,  then  the  watch  is  to  be  set 
forward  the  number  of  minutes  so  found.  If  the  lo¬ 
cality  is  west  of  its  governing  meridian  then  the  watch 
is  to  be  set  back  the  number  of  minutes.  In  either 
case,  the  watch  will  be  set  from  its  standard  time  to  the 
local  mean  time  of  the  particular  locality. 

Select  from  the  seven  tables  given 
The  Tables  hereafter  the  particular  one  adapted  to 
erem  your  locality.  This  will  not  be  difficult 
to  do,  as  each  of  the  tables  gives  its  respective  scope  of 
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latitude,  and,  as  stated  therein,  within  that  scope  it 
applies  to  any  longitude,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  correct  all 
around  the  earth  in  an  eastern  and  western  direction. 
In  the  United  States  in  general,  the  proper  table  may 
be  had  by  observing  the  list  of  states  on  the  tables.  But 
it  will  be  best  to  consult  a  map,  as  your  locality  may  be 
situated  at  such  a  point  in  your  state  that  the  next  pre¬ 
ceding  or  the  next  succeeding  table  would  be  better 
adapted  for  your  use.  Having  selected  from  the  seven 
tables  that  one  proper  to  your  locality,  mark  it,  and  let 
the  other  six  be  to  you  as  though  they  had  never  been 
printed. 

By  looking  at  the  head  of  your  table,  you  will  see  that 
it  is"  for  the  local  mean  time  of  your  locality.  If  your 
watch  goes  by  local  mean  time,  then  of  course  your 
watch  and  your  table  agree.  But  if  you  live  in  the 
United  States,  your  locality  in  all  probability  goes  by 
standard  time.  Again,  if  you  do  not  care  to  photograph 
in  the  early  and  late  portions  of  the  day  (that  is,  if  you 
expose  your  plates  only  in  hours  represented  by  those 
columns  in  your  table  to  the  right  of,  let  us  say,  ^  the 
first  three),  then  the  variation  between  the  standard 
time  of  your  watch  and  the  local  mean  time  of  your 
table  will  make  no  appreciable  difference  ;  hence  you 
can  go  on  without  any  corrections  of  time.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  do  care  to  make  exposures  in  the  early  and 
late  hours  of  the  day,  then  you  will  need  the  use  of  the 
first  columns  of  your  table,  and,  in  order  to  use  them 
properly,  you  must  expose,  not  by  the  standard  time  of 
your  watch,  but  by  the  local  mean  time  of  your  table ; 
provided  the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of 
time  in  your  locality  is  over  five  or  six  minutes.  If  the 
difference  is  not  greater  than  this,  then  the  matter  may 
be  neglected  ;  but  if  it  is  greater,  then  you  must  provide 
for  it.  You  might  not  think  it,  but  such  are  the  rapid 
changes  of  light  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  first  column 
of  your  table  that  ten  minutes  either  earlier  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  later  in  the  evening  would  usually  call  for  about 
a  50  per  cent  greater  exposure.  It  is  true  that  if,  in 
practice,  we  do  not  exceed  this  limit,  we  shall  do  very 
well,  but  it  is  always  best  to  be  as  accurate  as  we  can. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  difference  between  the  standard 
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and  local  mean  time  of  your  locality,  you  must  find  it 
as  has  been  directed. 

In  order  to  familiarize  all  the  fore- 

Examples  going,  let  us  take  some  examples :  In 
these,  directions  are  given  to  set  a  watch 
forward  or  back,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  the  local  mean  time  of  the  tables.  Of  course  this 
need  not  actually  be  done,  as  the  difference  in  time  may 
be  carried  in  the  mind.  If,  for  instance,  in  a  particular 
locality,  its  local  mean  time  is,  say,  15  minutes  faster 
than  its  standard  time,  it  will  be  easy  to  count  the  time 
of  the  watch  as  15  minutes  ahead,  without  altering  it. 

A  photographer  in  New  York  city  wants  to  know 
which  table  he  is  to  use.  His  watch  runs  by  standard 
time ;  he  also  wants  to  know  how  he  must  set  it  so  as 
to  agree  with  his  table.  New  York  city  is  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  portion  of  the  state ;  consequently,  the  lists  of 
the  states  given  on  the  tables  show  that  he  is  to  use 
Table  III.  An  inspection  of  the  map  shows  that  the 
city  is  only  about  four  minutes  east  of  the  75th  standard 
meridian.  Hence,  he  may  neglect  this  difference  and 
go  by  the  standard  time  of  his  watch. 

The  same  for  a  photographer  at  Cincinnati.  The 
table  lists  show  Ohio  to  require  Table  III.  The  map 
shows  that  Cincinnati  is  about  22  minutes  east  of  the 
goth  standard  meridian.  Consequently,  he  is  to  set  his 
watch  22  minutes  ahead. 

The  same  for  a  reader  at  Chicago.  The  table  lists 
show  Illinois  to  require  Table  III.  The  map  shows 
Chicago  to  be  about  10  minutes  east  of  the  90th  stand¬ 
ard  meridian.  Hence,  he  is  to  set  his  watch  10  minutes 
ahead. 

The  same  for  the  reader  at  Savannah,  Ga.  The 
table  lists  show  Georgia  to  require  Table  I.  The  map 
shows  Savannah  to  be  about  25  minutes  west  of  the 
75th  standard  meridian.  Hence,  he  is  to  set  his  watch 
back  25  minutes. 

The  same  for  the  photographer  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  map  shows  Seattle  to  come  within  Table  IV.  It  also 
shows  that  city  to  be  about  9  minutes  west  of  the  120th 
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standard  meridian.  Hence,  he  is  to  set  his  watch  back 
9  minutes. 

The  same  for  the  reader  at  London,  Eng.  The  map 
shows  London  to  come  in  Table  VI,  and,  as  London 
goes  by  local  mean  time,  it  conforms  with  the  time  ot 
the  table,  no  correction  being  necessary. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  use  of  the 
How  to  Use  tables>  The  photographer  having  found 
the  Tables  ^  Qne  he  *s  tQ  USC)  an(J  having,  if 

required,  set  his  watch  to  the  local  mean  time  of  his 
table,  proceeds  to  its  use  as  follows  :  £  , 

Looking  in  the  column  of  dates  in  his  table,  he  finds 
his  nearest  date.  From  this  he  goes  in  a  line  to  the 
right  to  the  time  nearest  agreeing  with  the  time  given 
by  his  watch.  Immediately  under  this,  will  be  found 
the  column  of  exposures  he  is  to  use  corresponding  to 
the  different  size  stops  at  the  left.  1  he  novice  will 
need  some  explanation  here.  The  column  ot  U.  a. 
stops  at  the  left  do  not  mean  United  States  stops,  but 
Uniform  System  stops,  by  which  each  succeeding  stop 
lets  into  the  camera  just  one-half  of  the  light  as  does  its 
preceding  one.  To  illustrate:  U.  S.  stop  8  lets  in 
one-half  the  light  passed  by  U.  S.  stop  4;  U.  S.  stop 
16,  one-half  the  light  passed  U.  S.  stop  8;  U.  S.  stop 
32,  one-half  that  passed  by  U.  S.  stop  16,  and  so  on. 
A  little  familiarity  with  the  subject  will  show  us  that 
this  system  is  a  most  excellent  and  convenient  one.  All 
lenses,  however,  are  not  marked  in  their  U.  b.  values, 
some  being  engraved  in  their  F.  values.  As  the  reader 
may  have  a  lens  marked  in  its  F.  value,  a  comparison 
of  the  two  systems  is  furnished  below  * 


U.  S.  Stops:  4 
F.  “  f\% 


8  16  32  64 

//n. 3  // 16  /; 22.6  fizz 


128  256 

// 45-2  //6 4 


It  will  be  noticed  in  the  tables  that  not  only  the 
regular  U.  S.  stops  are  given,  but  also  +  stops  are 
given.  We  are  to  understand  by  this  that  the  +  stops 
are  half-way  stops.  Thus,  4+  means  a  stop  half-way 
between  4  and  8,  and  so  on.  This  gives  the  exposure 
columns  a  corresponding  greater  range,  as  will  be  seen 
by  inspection.  In  setting  the  ins  diaphragm  for  the  + 
stops,  the  pointer  should  be  set  a  little  over  half  the 
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way  between  in  order  to  properly  get  the  half-way  stop. 

A  few  words  now  concerning  the  exposure  columns. 
The  exposures  are,  of  course,  in  seconds,  or  fractions 
of  a  second.  Some  have  been  omitted,  as  will  be  seen. 
Their  places  are  supplied  by  a  dash.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  they  represent  fractions  that  could  not  be  either 
expanded  or  squeezed  into  usable  shape.  It  is  much 
better  for  the  operator  to  have  before  him  only  such 
exposures  as  his  shutter  or  his  bulb  can  execute. 

.  ,,  It  may  here  be  explained  that  there 

Another  J 

Method  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  a  proper 
exposure  may  be  gotten,  regardless  of  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  locality,  the  season  of  the 
year,  or  the  time  of  the  day.  The  only  requirement  is 
that  the  sun  must  be  shining.  Two  of  these  are  given. 

The  first  is,  by  stepping  one’s  own  shadow.  A  person 
usually  steps  in  regular,  natural  step,  about  40  per  cent 
of  his  own  height,  and  it  is  easy  to  compute  mathemati¬ 
cally  the  length  of  his  shadow  on  level  ground,  at  given 
altitudes  of  the  sun.  On  reasonably  level  ground  let 
the  operator  note  the  point  where  his  shadow  reaches. 
Then  let  him  measure  the  distance  of  this  point  in  his 
usual  steps.  The  table  below  will  correctly  give  the 
proper  exposures. 


u.  s. 

Stops: 

2? 

steps 

steps 

11 

steps 

steps 

5 

steps 

Z 

steps 

1% 

steps 

4 . 

1/10 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

4+  • 

1/  IO 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

8  .  .  .  . 

1/5 

1/10 

1/25 

1/50 

8+  ,  .  . 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

1/25 

l6  .  . 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

1/25 

1 6”j” 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

32  •  • 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

32+  ■  • 

I 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

64  .  . 

I  1/2 

I 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

64+  .  . 

2 

1 1/2 

I 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

128 

3 

2 

I  1/2 

I 

3/4 

1/2 

128+ .  . 

4 

3 

2 

I  1/2 

I 

3/4 

1/2 

256  .  .  . 

6 

4 

3 

2 

I  1/2 

I 

3/4 
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The  second  method  is  by  means  of 
M  the  simple  diagram  given  after  the  regu- 

6  °  lar  tables  in  this  little  work.  Let  the 
reader  make  an  exact  copy  of  this,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  angles,  and  then  paste  the  copy  upon  a 
bit  of  heavy  cardboard.  If  the  device  then  be  held  in 
a  vertical  direction,  the  top  edge  conforming  with  the 
horizon  and  its  face  so  turned  that  the  sun  will  just 
light  it,  a  pin  stuck,  or  the  point  of  a  pencil  held,  at  the 
point  P,  will  cast  a  shadow  giving  the  proper  angle. 
This  little  device  is  very  practicable,  and  the  writer 
prefers  its  use  to  the  tables  in  bright  weather. 

Normal  The  reader  is  now  to  be  told  that  all 

or  Basic  t^ie  f°reg°'n§  applies  to  what  may  be 

Conditions  called  normal  or  basic  conditions.  That 
is,  it  applies  to  an  average  scene,  bright 
weather  and  fastest  plates.  Some  one  may  ask  here: 
What  about  the  lens?  We  are  not  going  to  discuss 
lenses,  but  we  will  say  this  much  :  Correctly  speaking, 
we  cannot  compare  lenses  as  fast  and  slow,  excepting 
that  some  may  be  bright  and  clean  and  others  dull  and 
dirty.  What  is  meant  by  a  fast  lens  is  that  it  will  give 
good  definition  with  a  large  aperture  or  stop.  If  the 
reader  has  a  lens  which  permits  the  use  of  the  back  com¬ 
bination  alone,  he  probably  knows  that  in  the  use  of  this 
combination  the  markings  of  the  stops  on  his  lens  are  all 
upset.  He  must  compute  a  new  set  of  stops  for  his 
lens  in  that  condition,  and,  in  order  to  properly  do  such 
kind  of  work,  let  him  refer  to  such  authorities  as  that 
cited  above. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  normal 
or  basic  conditions  of  exposure.  The  majority  of  out¬ 
door  exposures  come  under  these  conditions,  but  of 
course  many  do  not.  When  they  do  not,  you  must 
still  hold  to  your  table,  but  modify  its  results.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  normal  exposure  given  by  the  table  is 
^-second  for  a  certain  stop,  and  you  judge  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  such  that  the  normal  expo¬ 
sure  should  be  doubled.  You  then,  of  course,  make 
the  exposure  at  1  second.  In  other  words,  you  must 
multiply  the  exposure  of  your  table  by  all  of  the  modi¬ 
fying  factors,  and  the  result  will  be  the  exposure  for 
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Conditions 
of  the 

Atmosphere 
gloomy,  etc.; 


use.  Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
these  modifying  conditions  : 

Some  writers  attempt  to  give  hard  and 
fast  rules  for  atmospheric  conditions, 
and  direct  certain  exposures  for  mod¬ 
erate,  dull,  very  dull,  gloomy,  very 
but  the  endless  variation  of  conditions 
does  not  seem  to  lend  itself  to  any  such  fixed  treatment. 
What  is  dull,  very  dull,  etc.,  will  be  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  judgments;  and  surely  no  fixed  rule  is  ever  applica¬ 
ble,  unless  there  is  some  certain  means  of  fixing  the 
data  upon  which  the  rule  is  based.  Therefore  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  handle  the  subject  with  more  caution. 

We  are  probably  justified  in  saying  that  light  varying 
from  the  brightest  sunshine  to  the  gloomiest  weather 
will  require  corresponding  exposures  of  from  I  to  5. 
There  are  phenomenal  conditions  which  would  proba¬ 
bly  exceed  10,  but  photographs  are  not  likely  to  be 
taken  under  such  conditions.  For  ordinary  work  no 
experienced  photographer  would  care  to  expose  plates, 
without  special  need,  where  the  conditions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  call  for  an  exposure  of  as  much  as  3  times  bright 
sunlight.  Indeed,  the  best  taste,  untrammeled  by 
requirements,  would  usually  demand  a  condition  br.ght 
enough  to  give  some  direct  sun  lighting.  Still,  there 
are  certain  pictorial  effects  that  call  for  dull  lighting, 
and  there  are  sometimes  requirements  which  do  not 
admit  of  choice. 

If  we  assume  as  1,  the  proper  exposure  for  bright 
sunshine,  then  experience  shows  that  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  atmosphere  require  factors  about  as  given 
below  : 

A.  Bright  sunshine,  with  detached  masses  of 
brilliantly  lighted  clouds  reflecting  into  the 

shadows  of  the  scene .  2/3 

Clouds  the  same  as  A,  but  the  sun  covered 
by  a  thin  detached  cloud  through  which 
his  disk  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  caus¬ 
ing  light  shadows  to  be  cast  by  objects. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  a  suitable 
condition  for  good  photographs,  even  in 
midday  .  1 


B. 
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1  1/2 


1  1/2 


C.  San  the  same  as  B,  but  no  detached  clouds 

reflecting  into  the  scene.  This  condition 
is  even  more  suitable  for  photographs  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  than  is  B . 

D.  Sun  covered  by  dense  detached  cloud. 

Other  conditions  same  as  A.  Photographs 
under  this  condition  are  usually  flat  and 
tame . 

E.  Sun  covered  as  in  D,  but  no  detached  clouds 

reflecting  into  the  scene.  Photographs 

flat . 2 

The  foregoing  covers  a  sky  with  detached  clouds. 
We  may  now  venture  upon  the  following : 

F.  When  the  whole  sky  is  covered  by  clouds, 

but  so  thin  as  to  enable  the  eye  to  see  the 
sun’s  disk  ;  an  uncommon  condition  .  .  2 

G.  When  the  sun’s  disk  can  not  be  seen,  but  the 

clouds  are  thin  enough  to  point  out  his  gen¬ 
eral  position  ;  a  common  condition  ...  3 
Beyond  this,  words  can  not  accurately  define  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  matter  must  be  left  to  a  judgment 
acquired  by  experience.  We  will  again  advise  the 
reader  not  to  attempt  exposures  under  difficult  and 
untoward  atmospheric  conditions,  if  he  has  choice  in 
the  matter.  It  is  much  better  to  confine  work  to  the 
early  mornings  and  late  afternoons  in  bright  weather, 
or,  if  in  midday,  to  those  moments  when  the  sun  is 
behind  a  very  light  fleecy  detached  cloud. 

An  average  scene  being  taken  at  1, 
we  may  take  the  following  factors  for 
others.  It  must  be  stated,  however, 
that  some  experience  will  here  be  required,  in  order 
to  enable  the  learner  to  put  the  proper  value  on  the 
words  used. 

H.  Distant  and  open  scene . 

The  reasons  for  this  smaller  factor  are  : 

1,  more  open  sky;  2,  less  shadows;  3, 
less  definition  required  by  the  distance. 

I.  Distant  snow  or  water  scenes . 

The  reasons  are  the  same  as  the  above, 
with  the  added  one  of  greater  reflection. 

The  novice  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 


Character 
of  Scene 


1/2 


1/3 
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not  the  light  around  the  camera,  but  the 
light  reflected  by  the  scene  or  objects  to 
the  camera,  which  is  to  be  reckoned  with. 


J.  Sky  and  clouds .  1/6 

An  average  scene  being  taken  as  i, 
of  we  may  take  the  following  for  objects 
jeets  inclining  to  the  colors  below  : 

K.  Green  and  blue . i 

L.  White . .  1/2 

M.  Red,  yellow  and  dark  objects . 2 

N.  Outdoor  portraits,  about . 3 


It  may  surprise  the  inexperienced  to 

A  Note  on  learn  that  outdoor  portraits  (such  sub- 
ortraits  jeC{-s  usually  being  light)  should  call  for 
so  much  exposure.  The  reasons  may  be  found  in  these 
considerations  :  Over-exposure  produces  softness  by 
bringing  out  the  shadows.  Both  the  negatives  and  the 
printed  photographs  have  no  very  marked  contrasts. 
Under  exposure,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  contrast 
and  little  softness.  The  negatives  have  considerable 
clear  or  nearly  clear  glass,  which  give  decided  shades 
in  the  photographs. 

Now,  a  plate  may  be  given  an  exposure  that  would 
be  excessive  for  an  average  scene,  which  requires  more 
or  less  contrast,  whereas  the  same  exposure  might  be 
too  little  for  a  human  face,  which  requires  the  softness 
obtainable  by  a  longer  exposure.  A  portrait  from  a 
negative  not  sufficiently  exposed  for  its  purpose  wdll 
exhibit  disagreeable  shadows  and  harshness.  To  make 
a  portrait  outdoors,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  soft¬ 
ness,  to  have  a  rather  dark  negative  — -  what  is  called  a 
“  hard  printer.”  Of  course  the  surrounding  scene  will 
by  over-exposure  be  flat,  but  in  a  portrait  everything 
must  give  way  to  the  face  of  the  person.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  outdoor  portraiture  is  rarely  satisfactory. 
The  conditions  do  not  usually  exist  for  giving  the  best 
results.  The  better  way  to  manage  is  to  place  the 
subject  or  subjects  at  a  little  distance  and  make  them  a 
part  of  the  scene  ;  and  if  their  heads  are  turned  aside 
the  result  is  usually  better.  But  this,  of  course,  is  not 
portraiture,  and  the  exposure  must  then  be  timed  in 
reference  to  the  scene. 


* 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY  AT  WASHINGTON 
From  34x5  negative  made  with  a  No.  10  needlehole 
James  H.  McCorkle 


TEMPLE  STATION.  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY,  LONDON 
An  Instantaneous  exposure  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  photography  with  an  anastlgmat  lens  at  f  4 

George  E.  Brown 
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We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
Shadows  tant  things  in  exposure.  An  ordinary  pho¬ 
tograph  is  literally  nothing  but  a  shadow, 
or,  speaking  more  correctly,  it  is  but  an  image  of  shades 
and  shadows.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  subject  is 
one  very  difficult  to  specify  rules  for.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  on  a  basis  of  1  for  an  open  exposure,  the 
ratio  for  shadows  will  vary  from  2  to  say  30  or  more, 
and  the  further  fact  that  there  are  few  demarkations 
along  the  line,  it  is  apparent  that  the  subject  is  more 
one  of  experience  than  of  definitive  words.  The  rule 
to  “  expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high  lights  take 
care  of  themselves  ”  is  golden,  but,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  suggestive  rather  than  specific.  Generally 
speaking,  even  by  those  who  should  do  better,  over- 
exposures  are  usually  made  in  the  open,  and  under¬ 
exposures  in  shadows. 

Taking  1  as  the  proper  exposure  in  bright  sunlight, 
then  when  the  scene  or  object  is  under  shadow,  but 
open  all  around  to  an  oblique  sky,  as  under  a  detached 
tree,  the  exposure  may  be  taken  at  about  2.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  illuminated  clouds  reflect  the  light  under  the  tree, 
then  the  factor  may  be  taken  at  about  1  Yz . 

If  a  portrait  is  to  be  taken  in  the  two  cases,  then  for 
the  first  we  would  have  3  X  2  =  6  as  compared  with  the 
3  of  direct  sunlight,  and  in  the  second  3X1^  = 

Under  a  porch  without  vines,  and  few  trees  in  front, 
the  exposure  would  be  about  4,  and  a  portrait  should 
have  about  3  X4  =  12.  If  there  were  many  trees  in 
front,  it  might  run  up  to  double  this  or  more.  For 
cases  like  these,  it  is  well  for  the  beginner  to  keep  a 
note-book  of  his  exposures.  Exposure  meters  are  good, 
but  there  are  none  so  valuable  as  a  plate  in  a  camera, 
even  if  this  be  the  more  expensive  plan,  and  even  if  we 
have  to  await  the  development  of  the  plate  to  know  the 
value  of  our  results. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  relative  differ¬ 
ence  of  light  in  the  open  and  under  cover  is  less  in  dull 
weather  than  in  bright.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  exposure 
under  the  shade  of  a  porch  would  be,  say,  six  times 
that  required  in  bright  sunlight,  then  on  a  dull  day, 
while  the  exposure  would  be  greater  in  the  porch  than 
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on  a  bright  day,  yet  compared  with  the  open  of  the  dull 
day,  it  would  be  less.  This  results,  of  course,  from 
the  relatively  greater  diffusion  of  light  in  dull  weather 
than  in  bright. 

The  tables  given  in  this  monograph 
Plates  are  based  on  the  use  of  the  most  rapid 
plates.  These,  among  the  best  makes, 
do  not  very  materially  differ.  The  best  results,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  usually  attained  with  the  fastest  plates. 
Those  ranging  next  fastest  have  better  latitude,  and  are 
more  satisfactory  for  general  use.  In  using  these  latter 
with  the  tables  herein,  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to 
simply  take  the  next  column  to  the  left.  There  is  here 
no  practical  occasion  to  discuss  the  different  brands  of 
plates  in  the  market.  The  photographer,  if  he  is  wise, 
will  for  the  great  bulk  of  his  work  confine  himself  to 
some  one  good  brand,  just  as  he  should  do  in  his  choice 
of  a  developing  agent.  He  should  by  experience  learn 
the  behavior  of  his  plate  for  himself,  supplemented  by 
what  the  makers  say  in  their  handbooks.  In  special 
work  he  will  at  times  need  special  plates  ;  non-hala¬ 
tion  plates,  isochromatic  plates,  etc.  But  the  makers 
in  their  little  booklets  always  tell  how  to  use  these  on 
the  basis  of  the  manipulation  of  their  common  brands. 

The  photographer  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  to 
confine  himself  to  the  fewest  number  of  materials  and 
methods  in  the  practical  parts  of  his  work.  He  should 
not  be  forever  dabbling  in  the  well-nigh  infinite  me¬ 
chanical  and  chemical  processes  of  his  work.  To^do  a 
few  things  well  is  immeasurably  better  than  to  do 
many  things  indifferently.  By  mastering  the  necessary 
things,  and  only  the  necessary  things,  one  is  left  free  to 
pursue  the  real  thing— -the  production  of  pictures. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary,  in 
Temperature  the  foregoing  directions,  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  temperature.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  all  chemical  actions  are  quicker  in  high 
temperatures  than  in  low  ones.  In  cold  weather,  how¬ 
ever,  by  reason  of  the  greater  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  the  actinic  quality  of  light 
is  greater  than  in  w’arm  weather  ;  and  this  is  further  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  fact  that  usually  plates  are  kept  in  a 
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warm  house  and  otherwise  well  protected.  For  these 
reasons  allowances  may  be  neglected.  If,  however,  in 
cold  weather,  plates  are  allowed  to  get  chilled  through 
their  wrappings,  exposures  should  be  correspondingly 
increased.  The  influence  of  temperature  on  exposure 
deserves  a  larger  consideration  than  has  yet  been  given 
to  it.  Necessarily,  its  intelligent  discussion  must  be 
based  upon  experiment  rather  than  upon  theory.  The 
paper  read  by  Captain  Abney,  before  the  London 
Camera  Club  some  years  ago,  is  the  only  discussion  of 
the  subject  which  I  have  noticed.  This  paper  was  re¬ 
printed  in  Wilson's  Magazine,  June,  1903. 

The  foregoing  tables  assume  that 
Shutters6  shutters  will  accurately  perform  as  regis¬ 
tered.  Very  often  this  is  not  the  case. 
If  they  leave  their  makers  in  proper  adjustment,  a  more 
or  less  rough  usage  will  often  cause  them  to  perform 
inaccurately.  For  this  reason,  operators  should  use  the 
bulb  and  time  methods  as  much  as  possible.  A  quick 
pressure  and  release  of  the  bulb  will  take  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  second.  A  half-second,  and  even  a  three- 
fourths  second,  can  easily  be  acquired,  and  whole  sec¬ 
onds  may  be  had  by  trained  counting  or  by  the  second¬ 
hand  of  a  watch. 

There  is  a  greater  latitude  of  exposure 

a  itu  e  than  is  realized  by  many.  If  this  were 
in  Exposure  ,  ,  ,  ,  l  ,  , 

not  so,  there  would  be  fewer  good  pho¬ 
tographs  than  there  are,  considering  the  haphazard 
methods  employed.  But  this  does  not,  of  course,  jus¬ 
tify  haphazard  methods.  While  it  would  be  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  miracle  to  always  hit  the  ideal  exposure,  yet 
good  practice  should  approximate  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  set  exact  figures  for  the  latitude  of  exposures.  The 
latitude  depends  upon  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
methods  used  in  making  the  plate,  the  character  of  the 
subject,  the  amount  of  light,  etc.  All  other  things  being 
equal,  a  slower  plate  will  give  a  proportionately  greater 
latitude  than  will  a  faster  one,  a  dark  subject  than  a 
light  one,  and  a  subdued  light  than  a  bright  one.  All 
of  this  is  not  true  in  existing  theory,  but  it  is  in  practice. 
The  theory  should  mend  itself. 
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TABLE  I 

This  table  is  computed  for  north  latitude  32°,  and  is  adapted  to  a 
scope  of  latitude  of  from  30°  to  34°.  It  is  computed  also  in  local  mean 
time,  and  by  that  time  it  is  correct  in  all  longitudes,  i.e.,  all  around 
the  earth,  within  the  above  latitude. 


FORENOONS 


Jan.  20  . . 

.  7.35 

7.50 

8.10 

8.50 

9.30 

Feb.  5... 

.  7.30 

7.45 

8.00 

8.35 

9.20 

11.25 

Feb.  17.. 

.  7.15 

7.30 

7.50 

8.20 

9.05 

10.40 

Feb.  28.. 

.  7.05 

7.20 

7.35 

8.10 

8.50 

10.15 

Mch.  10.. 

.  6.50 

7.05 

7.20 

7.50 

8.30 

9.45 

Mch.  21.. 

.  6.35 

6.50 

7.05 

7.35 

8.05 

9.25 

Mch.  30.. 

.  6.25 

6.40 

6.55 

7.25 

7.55 

9.20 

11.20 

April  10  . 

.  6.10 

6.25 

6.40 

7.10 

7.40 

9.10 

10.45 

April  21  . 

.  6.00 

6.15 

6.30 

7.00 

7.30 

9.00 

10.25 

May  4  . . . 

.  5.45 

6.00 

6.15 

6.45 

7.15 

8.45 

10.05 

May  30  . . 

.  5.35 

5.50 

6.05 

6.35 

7.10 

8.40 

9.50 

June  21 . . 

.  5.30 

5.45 

6.00 

6.30 

7.05 

8.40 

9.50 

July  23  .. 

.  5.45 

6.00 

6.15 

6.45 

7.20 

8.50 

10.00 

Aug.  8  . . 

.  5.55 

6.10 

6.25 

6.55 

7.25 

8.55 

10.15 

Aug.  21. . 

.  6.05 

6.20 

6.35 

7.05 

7.35 

9.05 

10.30 

Sept.  2  . . 

.  6.10 

6.25 

6  40 

7.10 

7.40 

9.10 

10.45 

Sept.  12  . 

.  6.15 

6.30 

6.45 

7.15 

7.45 

9.10 

11.10 

Sept.  21  . 

.  6.25 

6.40 

6.55 

7.25 

7.55 

9.15 

Oct.  3  ... 

.  6.30 

6.45 

7.00 

7.30 

8.10 

9.25 

Oct.  13  .. 

.  6.35 

6.50 

7.05 

7.40 

8.20 

9.45 

Oct.  24  . . 

.  6.45 

7.00 

7.20 

7.50 

8.35 

10.10 

Nov.  6. . . 

.  7.00 

7.15 

7.30 

8.05 

8.50 

10.55 

Nov.  21.. 

.  7.15 

7.30 

7.50 

8.30 

9.10 

Dec.  21.. 

.  7.35 

7.55 

8.15 

9.00 

9.45 

U.  S.  Stops: 


4 . 

.  1/10 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

4+  . . .  . 

i/io 

1/25 

i/25 

1/50 

1/75 

8 . 

.  1/5 

i/io 

1/25 

1/50 

8-j”  •  •  •  • 

•  1/4 

1/5 

.... 

i’/i'o 

16 . 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

1/10 

i/io 

1/25 

16+  ... 

.  i/2 

1/4 

1/5 

i/s* 

1/10 

32 . 

.  3/4 

i/2 

1/4 

1/5 

32-J™  . . . 

..  1 

3/4 

i/2 

1/4 

64 . 

..11/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

i/2 ' 

1/4 

1/5 

64+  . . . 

,.  2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

i/2 

1/4 

128  ... . 

..  3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

128+  . , 

..  4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

256  ... . 

..  6 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

REPRODUCED  FROM  A  6^4x8^  NEEDLEHOLE  PHOTOGRAPH 
It  is  impossible  to  get  a  view  of  the  church  including 
the  spire  from  this  point  of  view  with  an  ordinary  lens 
Towne  &  Whitney,  Gardner,  Mass. 


W.  C.  Baker 
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TABLE  I 

In  the  United  States,  this  table  is  adapted  to  the  states  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina  and 
Texas. 

AFTERNOONS 


Jan.  20  . . 

.  4.45 

4.30 

4.10 

3.30 

2.50 

Feb. 5  . . . 

.  5.00 

4.45 

4.30 

3.55 

3.10 

1.05 

^Feb.  17  .. 

.  5.15 

5.00 

4.40 

4.10 

3.25 

1.50 

Feb.  28  . . 

.  5.25 

5.10 

4.55 

4.20 

3.40 

2.15 

Mch.  10.. 

.  5.30 

5.15 

5.00 

4.30 

3.50 

2.35 

Mch.  21.. 

.  5.35 

5.20 

5.05 

4.35 

4.05 

2.45 

Mch.  30.. 

. .  5.45 

5.30 

5.15 

4.45 

4.15 

2.50 

12.50 

April  10  . 

..  5.50 

5.35 

5.20 

4.50 

4.20 

2.50 

1.15 

April  21  . 

,.  6.00 

5.45 

5.30 

5.00 

4.30 

3.00 

1.35 

May  4  . . . 

,.  6.05 

5.50 

5.35 

5.05 

4.35 

3.05 

1.45 

May  30  . . 

..  6.15 

6.00 

5.45 

5.15 

4.40 

3.10 

2.00 

June  21. 

..  6.30 

6.15 

6.00 

5.30 

4.55 

3.20 

2.10 

July  23  . . 

..  6.25 

6.10 

5.55 

5.25 

4.50 

3.20 

2.10 

Aug.  8. . 

..  6.15 

6.00 

5.45 

5.15 

4.45 

3.15 

1.55 

Aug.  21. 

..  6.05 

5.50 

5.35 

5.05 

4.35 

3.05 

1.40 

Sept.  2  . 

..  5.50 

5.35 

5.20 

4.50 

4.20 

2.50 

1.15 

Sept.  12 

..  5.35 

5.20 

5.05 

4.35 

4.05 

2.40 

12.40 

Sept.  21 

..  5.25 

5.10 

4.55 

4.25 

3.55 

2.35 

Oct.  3  .. 

..  5.10 

4.55 

4.40 

4.10 

3.30 

2.15 

Oct.  13  . 

. .  4.55 

4.40 

4.25 

3.50 

3.10 

1.45 

Oct.  24  . 

..  4.45 

4.30 

4,10 

3.40 

2.55 

1.20 

Nov.  6. . 

..  4.30 

4.15 

4.00 

3.25 

2.40 

12.35 

Nov.  21. 

..  4.25 

4.10 

3.50 

3.10 

2.30 

Dec.  21. 

..  4.25 

4.05 

3.45 

3.00 

2.15 

U.  S.  Stops: 

4 . 

1/10 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

4+ . 

i/10 

i/25 

1/50 

1/75 

8 . 

1/5 

i/10 

1/25 

.... 

1/50 

84- . 

1/4 

1/5 

i/io 

1/25 

16 . 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

.... 

1/25 

164-  •••• 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

32] . 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

1/10 

32-(-  . . . . 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

64 . 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

.... 

1/4 

1/5 

64— |—  . . . . 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

.... 

1/4 

128 . 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1284-  ••• 

4 

3 

2 

1 1/2 

i 

3/4 

1/2 

256  . 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 1/2 

1 

3/4 
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TABLE  II 

This  table  is  computed  for  north  latitude  36°,  and  is  adapted  to  a 
scope  of  latitude  of  from  34°  to  38°.  It  is  computed  also  in  local  mean 
time,  and  by  that  time  it  is  correct  in  all  longitudes,  i.e.,  all  around 
the  earth,  within  the  above  latitude. 


FORENOONS 


Jan.  20  . . 

.  7.45 

8.05 

8.25 

9.10 

9.55 

Feb.  5  ... 

.  7.35 

7.55 

8.10 

8.55 

9.35 

Feb.  17  .. 

.  7.25 

7.40 

7.55 

8.35 

9.15 

11.25 

Feb.  28  .. 

.  7.10 

7.25 

7.45 

8.20 

8.55 

10.40 

Mch.  10.. 

.  6.55 

7.10 

7.25 

8.00 

8.35 

10.05 

Mch.  21.. 

.  6.35 

6.55 

7.15 

7.45 

8.15 

9.40 

Meh.  30.. 

.  6.25 

6.40 

6.55 

7.30 

8.00 

9.20 

April  10  . 

.  6.10 

6.25 

6.40 

7.05 

7.45 

9.00 

11.15 

April  21  . 

.  5.55 

6.15 

6.30 

7.00 

7.35 

8.45 

10.40 

May  4  . . . 

.  5.40 

5.55 

6.10 

6.45 

7.15 

8.30 

10.15 

May  30  . . 

.  5.35 

5.45 

6.00 

6.35 

7.05 

8.20 

10.00 

June  21  . 

.  5.25 

5.40 

5.55 

6.30 

7.00 

8.15 

9.55 

July  23  . . 

.  5.45 

5.55 

6.10 

6.45 

7.15 

8.30 

10.10 

Aug.  8  .. 

.  5.50 

6.05 

6.20 

6.55 

7.25 

8.40 

10.25 

Aug.  21  . 

.  6.00 

6.20 

6.35 

7.05 

7.40 

8.50 

10.45 

Sept.  2  . . 

.  6.10 

6.25 

6.40 

7.05 

7.45 

9.00 

11.15 

Sept.  12  . 

.  6.15 

6.30 

6.45 

7.20 

7.50 

9.10 

Sept.  21  . 

.  6.25 

6.45 

7.05 

7.35 

8.05 

9.30 

Oct.  3  . . . 

.  6.35 

6.50 

7.05 

7.40 

8.15 

9.45 

Oct.  13  .. 

.  6.40 

6.55 

7.15 

7.50 

8.25 

10.10 

Oct.  24  . . 

.  6.55 

7.10 

7.25 

8.05 

8.45 

10.55 

Nov.  6  . . 

.  7.05 

7.25 

7.40 

8.25 

9.05 

Nov.  21  . 

.  7.25 

7.45 

8.05 

8.50 

9.35 

Dec.  21 .. 

.  7.50 

8.10 

8.30 

9.25 

10.15 

U.  S.  Stops: 


4  .  ..... 

.  1/10 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

44-  . . . . 

i/io 

*1/25 

i/25 

1/50 

1/75 

8 . 

.  i/5 

i/io 

V/25 

1/50 

8-}~ _ 

■  1/4 

i/5 

i/io 

.... 

16  .... 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

i/io 

1/25 

16-f-  •• 

.  i/2 

1/4 

i/5 

i/s' 

1/10 

32  .... 

.  3/4 

i/2 

1/4 

i/s* 

324-  ■  • 

.  1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

64  .... 

.  1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

i/2* 

1/4 

1/5 

644-  .. 

.  2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

128  .. . 

.  3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1284-  . 

.  4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

256  .. . 

.  6 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

OUTDOOR  EXPOSURES 
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TABLE  II 

In  the  United  States,  this  table  is  adapted  to  the  states  of 
Arkansas,  Southern  California,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Virginia. 

AFTERNOONS 


Jan. 20  . . 

.  4.35 

4.15 

3.55 

3.10 

2.25 

Feb.  5... 

.  4.55 

4.35 

4.20 

3.35 

2.55 

Feb.  17.. 

, .  5.05 

4.50 

4.35 

3.55 

3.15 

1.05 

Feb.  28.. 

..  5.20 

5.05 

4.45 

4  10 

3.35 

1.50 

Mch.  10.. 

..  5.25 

5.10 

4.55 

4.20 

3.45 

2.15 

Mch.  21. 

..  5.35 

5.15 

5.00 

4.25 

3.55 

2.30 

Mch.  30., 

..  5.45 

5.30 

5.15 

4.40 

4.10 

2.50 

April  10 

. .  5.50 

5.35 

5.20 

4.55 

4.15 

3.00 

12.45 

April  21 

..  6.05 

5.45 

5.30 

5.00 

4.25 

3.15 

1.20 

May  4  . . . 

..  6.10 

5.55 

5.40 

5.05 

4.35 

3.20 

1.35 

May  30  . 

..  6.15 

6.05 

5.50 

5.15 

4.45 

3.30 

1.50 

June  21. 

..  6.35 

6.20 

6.05 

5.30 

5.00 

3.45 

2.05 

July  23  . 

..  6.25 

6.15 

6.00 

5.25 

4.55 

3.40 

2.00 

Aug.  8.. 

..  6.20 

6.05 

5.50 

5.15 

4.45 

3.30 

1.45 

Aug.  21. 

..  6.10 

5.50 

5.35 

5.05 

4.30 

3.20 

1.25 

Sept.  2  . 

..  5.50 

5.35 

5.20 

4.55 

4.15 

3.00 

12.45 

Sept.  12 

. .  5.35 

5.20 

5.05 

4.30 

4.00 

2.40 

Sept.  21 

. .  5.25 

5.05 

4.45 

4.15 

3.45 

2.20 

Oct.  3  . . 

..  5.05 

4.50 

4.35 

4.00 

3.25 

1.55 

Oct.  13  . 

..  4.50 

4.35 

4.15 

3.40 

3.05 

1.20 

Oct.  24  . 

..  4.35 

4.20 

4.05 

3.25 

2.45 

12.35 

Nov.  6. . 

..  4.25 

4.05 

3.50 

3.05 

2.25 

Nov.  21. 

..  4.15 

3.55 

3.35 

2.50 

2.05 

Dec.  21. 

..  4.10 

3.50 

3.30 

2.35 

1.45 

U.  S.  Stops: 

4 . 

1/10 

i’/ib 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

4+ . 

1/5 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

8 . 

i/io 

.... 

i/25 

1/50 

8+ . 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

1/10 

1/25 

16 . 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

1/25 

16+ 

i/2 

1/4 

1/5 

i'/io 

32 . 

3/4 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

32  -f  . . . . 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

64 . 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

644-  .... 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

128 . 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

128-)-  . . . 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

256  . 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4  j 
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THE  PHOTO -MINIATURE 


TABLE  III 

This  table  is  computed  for  north  latitude  40°,  and  is  adapted  to  a 
scope  of  latitude  of  from  38°  to  42°.  It  is  computed  also  in  local  mean 
time,  and  by  that  time  it  is  correct  in  all  longitudes,  i.e.,  all  around  the 
earth,  within  the  above  latitude. 


FORENOONS 


Jan.  20  . . 

.  8.00 

8.20 

8.40 

Feb.  o  ... 

.  7.45 

8.05 

8.25 

Feb.  17  . . 

.  7.30 

7.50 

8.05 

Feb.  28  .. 

.  7.15 

7.35 

7.50 

Mch.  10  . 

.  6.55 

7.15 

7.30 

Mch.  21  . 

.  6.40 

6.55 

7.10 

Mch.  30  . 

.  6.25 

6.40 

6.55 

April  10  . 

.  6.05 

6.25 

6.40 

April  21  . 

.  5.50 

6.10 

6.25 

May  i  ... 

.  5.35 

5.50 

6.05 

May  30  . . 

.  5.20 

5.35 

5.55 

June  21  . 

.  5.10 

5.30 

5.50 

July  23  .. 

.  5.30 

5.45 

6.05 

Aug.  8. . . 

.  5.45 

6.00 

6.15 

Aug.  21. . 

.  5.55 

6.15 

6.30 

Sept.  2  .. 

.  6.05 

6.25 

6.40 

Sept.  12  . 

.  6.15 

6.30 

6.45 

Sept.  21  . 

.  6.30 

6.45 

7.00 

Oct.  3  . . . 

.  6.35 

6.55 

7.10 

Oct.  13  . . 

.  6.45 

7.05 

7.20 

Oct.  24  . . 

.  7.00 

7.20 

7.35 

Nov.  6  .. 

.  7.15 

7.35 

7.55 

Nov.  21  . 

.  7.40 

8.00 

8.20 

Dec.  21.. 

..  8.05 

8.30 

8.50 

U.  S. 

4  . ... 

Stops: 

..  1/10 

T/ib 

1/25 

4+  .. 

i/io 

8  .... 

i/s* 

.... 

8+  •  * 

..  1/4 

1/5 

.... 

16  ... 

1/4 

1/5 

16+  . 

::  i/2* 

i/2* 

1/4 

32  ... 

..  3/4 

1/2 

32+  . 

..  1 

3/4 

64  ... 

..11/2 

1 

3/4 

64+  . 

..  2 

1  1/2 

1 

128  .. 

..  3 

2 

1  1/2 

128+ 

..  4 

3 

2 

256  .. 

..  6 

4 

3 

9.30 

10.30 

9.10 

10.00 

8.40 

9.30 

8.25 

9.10 

11.25 

8.05 

8.45 

10.30 

7.45 

8.25 

9.55 

7.30 

8.05 

9.35 

7.15 

7.50 

9.10 

7.00 

7.35 

9.00 

11.10 

6.40 

7.15 

8.40 

10.30 

6.30 

7.05 

8.25 

10.10 

6.25 

7.00 

8.15 

10.00 

6.40 

7.15 

8.35 

10.20 

6.50 

7.25 

8.50 

10.40 

7.05 

7.40 

9.05 

11.15 

7.15 

7.50 

9.10 

7.20 

7.55 

9.25 

7.35 

8.15 

9.45 

7.45 

8.25 

10.10 

7.55 

8.40 

10.55 

8.10 

9.00 

8.40 

9.35 

9.10 

10.10 

9.50 

11.15 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

*1/25 

.... 

1/50 

1/75 

1/25 

1/50 

i*/io 

.... 

1/2*5 

1/10 

.... 

1/25 

i/5 

1/10 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

1/10 

1/4 

1/5 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1 

3/4 

i/2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

OUTDOOR  EXFOSURES 
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TABLE  III 

In  the  United  States,  this  table  is  adapted  to  the  states  of  North¬ 
ern  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Nebraska.  Ne¬ 
vada,  New  Jersey,  Southeastern  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island  and  West  Virginia. 


AFTERNOONS 

Jan.  20  . . 

.  4.20 

4.00 

3.40 

2.50 

1.50 

Feb.  5  . . . 

.  4.45 

4.25 

4.05 

3.20 

2.30 

Feb.  17  . . 

.  5.00 

4.40 

4.25 

3.50 

3.00 

Feb.  28  . . 

.  5.15 

4.55 

4.40 

4.05 

3.20 

1.05 

Mch.  10  . 

.  5.25 

5.05 

4.50 

4.15 

3.35 

1.50 

Mch.  21  . 

.  5.30 

5.15 

5.00 

4.25 

3.45 

2.15 

Mch.  30  . 

.  5.45 

5.30 

5.15 

4.40 

4.05 

2.35 

April  10  . 

.  5.55 

5.35 

5.20 

4.45 

4.10 

2.50 

April  21  . 

.  6.10 

5.50 

5.35 

5.00 

4.25 

3.00 

12.50 

May  4  . . . 

.  6.15 

6.00 

5.45 

5.10 

4.35 

3.10 

1.20 

May  30  . . 

.  6.30 

6.15 

5.55 

5.20 

4.45 

3.25 

1.40 

June  21. . 

.  6.50 

6.30 

6.10 

5.35 

5.00 

3.45 

2.00 

July  28  .. 

.  6.40 

6.25 

6.05 

5.30 

4.55 

3.35 

1.50 

Aug.  8... 

.  6.25 

6.10 

5.55 

5.20 

4.45 

3.20 

1.30 

Aug.  21.. 

.  6.15 

5.55 

5.40 

5.05 

4.30 

3.05 

12.55 

Sept.  2  .. 

.  5.55 

5.35 

5.20 

4.45 

4.10 

2.50 

Sept.  12  . 

.  5.35 

5.20 

5.05 

4.30 

3.55 

2.25 

Sept.  21  . 

.  5.20 

5.05 

4.50 

4.15 

3.35 

2.05 

Oct.  3  ... 

.  5.05 

4.45 

4.30 

3.55 

3.15 

1.30 

Oct.  13  .. 

.  4.45 

4.25 

4.10 

3.35 

2.50 

12.35 

Oct.  24  . . 

.  4.30 

4.10 

3.55 

3.20 

2.30 

Nov.  6. . . 

.  4.15 

3.55 

3.35 

2.50 

2.00 

Nov.  21.. 

.  4.00 

3.40 

3.20 

2.30 

1.30 

Dec.  21.. 

.  3.55 

3.30 

3.10 

2.10 

12.45 

U.  S.  Stops: 


4 . 

.  1/10 

.... 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

4+  .... 

1/10 

1/25 

.... 

1/50 

1/75 

8 . 

.  i/5 

i/io 

.... 

1/25 

1/50 

8+  .... 

•  1/4 

1/5 

.... 

1/10 

1/25 

16 . 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

1/25 

16+  ... 

,.  1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

i/i'o 

1/10 

32 . 

.  3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

i/5 

32— . . . 

..  1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

64 . 

,.11/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

64+  . . . 

,.  2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

i/2 

1/4 

128  ... , 

..  3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

128+  . . 

..  4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

256  . . . . 

,.  6 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 
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THE  PHOTO -MINIATURE 


TABLE  IV 

This  table  is  computed  for  north  latitude  44°,  and  is  adapted  to  a 
scope  of  latitude  of  from  42°  to  46°.  It  is  computed  also  in  local  mean 
time,  and  by  that  time  it  is  correct  in  all  longitudes,  i.e.,  all  around 
the  earth,  within  the  above  latitudes. 


FORENOONS 


Jan.  20  . . 

.  8.15 

8.40 

9.00 

10.10 

11.40 

Feb.  5  . . . 

.  8.00 

8.20 

8.40 

9.50 

10.35 

Feb.  17  .. 

.  7.40 

8.00 

8.20 

9.20 

9.55 

Feb.  28  .. 

.  7.20 

7.40 

8.00 

8.50 

9.25 

Mch.  10.. 

.  7.00 

7.15 

7.35 

8.15 

9.00 

Mch.  21.. 

.  6.40 

6.55 

7.15 

7.55 

8.35 

10.25 

Mch.  30. 

.  6.25 

6.40 

7.00 

7.35 

8.15 

9.55 

April  10 

.  6.05 

6.20 

6.40 

7.15 

7.55 

9.25 

April  21  . 

.  5.50 

6.05 

6.25 

7.00 

7.35 

9.05 

May  4  . . 

.  5.25 

5.45 

6.05 

6.40 

7.15 

8.40 

11.05 

Blay  30  . 

.  5.10 

5.30 

5.50 

6.25 

7.00 

8.20 

10.30 

June  21 

.  5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

6.15 

6.55 

8.10 

10.20 

July  23  . 

.  5.20 

5.40 

6.00 

6.35 

7.10 

8.30 

10.40 

Aug.  8. . 

.  5.35 

5.55 

6.15 

6.50 

7.25 

8.50 

11.15 

Aug.  21. 

.  5.55 

6.10 

5.30 

7.05 

7.40 

9.10 

Sept.  2.. 

.  6.05 

6.20 

6.40 

7.15 

7.55 

9.25 

Sept.  12. 

.  6.15 

6.30 

6.50 

7.25 

8.05 

9.45 

Sept.  21. 

.  6.30 

6.45 

7.05 

7.45 

8.25 

10.15 

Oct.  3  . . 

.  6.40 

6.55 

7.15 

7.55 

8.40 

Oct,  13  . 

.  6.50 

7.10 

7.30 

8.20 

8.55 

Oct.  24  . 

.  7.10 

7.30 

7.50 

8.50 

9.25 

Nov.  6. . 

.  7.30 

7.50 

8.10 

9.20 

10.05 

Nov.  21. 

.  7.55 

8.20 

8.40 

9.50 

11.20 

Dec.  21 . 

.  8.25 

8.50 

9.15 

10.25 

U.  S.  Stops: 

4 . 

1/10 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

4-4~  ...... 

i’/io 

1/25 

.... 

1/50 

1/75 

8  . . 

1/5 

.... 

i/io 

1/25 

.... 

1/50 

84-  ..... 

1/4 

1/5 

i'/io 

1/25 

16  ..... . 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

1/25 

16+  .... 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

i/i'o 

32 . 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

!/5 

.... 

1/10 

32+  . . . . 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

64 . 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

.... 

1/4 

1/5 

64+  .... 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

128 . 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

128+  ... 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

256  '. . . . . 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

OUTDOOR  EXPOSURES 
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TABLE  IV 

In  the  United  States,  this  table  is  adapted  to  the  states  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Northern  and 
Western  New  York,  Oregon,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin. 


AFTERNOONS 


Jan. 20  . , 

..  4.05 

3.40 

3.20 

2.10 

12.40 

Feb.  5  . . 

..  4.30 

4.10 

3.50 

2.40 

1.55 

Feb.  17  . 

..  4.50 

4.30 

4.10 

3.10 

2.35 

Feb.  28  . 

..  5.10 

4.50 

4.30 

3.40 

3.05 

Mch.  10. 

..  5.20 

5.05 

4.45 

4.05 

3.20 

Mch.  21. 

..  5.30 

5.15 

4.55 

4.15 

3.35 

1.45 

Mch. 30. 

. .  5.45 

5.30 

5.10 

4.35 

3.55 

2.15 

April  10 

. .  5.55 

5.40 

5.20 

4.45 

4.05 

2.35 

April  21 

..  6.10 

dToo 

5.35 

5.00 

4.25 

2.55 

May  4  . . 

..  6.25 

6.05 

5.45 

5.10 

4.35 

3.10 

12.45 

May  30  . 

..  6.40 

6.20 

6.00 

5.25 

4.50 

3.30 

1.20 

June  21. 

..  7.00 

6.40 

6.20 

5.45 

5.05 

3.50 

1.40 

July  23  . 

..  6.50 

6.30 

6.10 

5.35 

5.00 

3.40 

1.30 

Aug.  8.. 

..  6.35 

6.15 

5.55 

5.20 

4.45 

3.20 

12.55 

Aug.  21 . 

..  6.15 

6.00 

5.40 

5.05 

4.30 

3.00 

Sept.  2  . 

. .  5.55 

5.40 

5.20 

4.45 

4.05 

2.35 

Sept.  12 

. .  5.35 

5.20 

5.00 

4.25 

3.45 

2.05 

Sept.  21 

..  5.20 

5.05 

4.45 

4.05 

3.25 

1.35 

Oct.  3  .. 

..  5.00 

4.45 

4.25 

3.45 

3.00 

Oct.  13  . 

..  4.40 

4.20 

4.00 

3.10 

2.35 

Oct.  24  . 

..  4.20 

4.00 

3.40 

2.40 

2.05 

Nov.  6. . 

..  4.00 

3.40 

3.20 

2.10 

1.25 

Nov.  21. 

..  3.45 

3.20 

3.00 

1.50 

12.20 

Dec.  21. 

..  3.35 

3.10 

2.45 

1.35 

U.  S.  Stops: 

4 . 

1/10 

1/10 

1/25 

.... 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

4+ . 

1/25 

.... 

1/50 

1/75 

8 . 

1/5 

1/5 

i/io 

.... 

1/25 

1/50 

8+ . 

1/4 

.... 

1/10 

.... 

1/25 

16 . 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

1/10 

.... 

1/25 

16+  .... 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

1/10 

32 . 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

.  . . . 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

.... 

1/4 

1/5 

64 . 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

.... 

1/4 

1/5 

64+  . . . . 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

128 . 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

128+  . . . 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

256  . 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4  J 
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TABLE  V 

This  table  is  computed  for  north  latitude  48°,  and  it  is  adapted  to  a 
scope  of  latitude  of  from  46°  to  50°.  It  is  computed  also  in  local  mean 
time,  and  by  that  time  it  is  correct  in  all  longitudes,  i.e.,  all  around 
the  earth,  within  the  above  latitude. 


FOKENOONS 


Jan.  20  . . 

.  8.30 

8.55 

9.25 

Peb.  5  . . . 

.  8.10 

8.35 

9.00 

Feb.  17  .. 

.  7.50 

8.15 

8.35 

Peb.  28  . . 

.  7.30 

7.50 

8.10 

Mch.  10.. 

.  7.05 

7.25 

7.45 

Mch.  21.. 

.  6.40 

7.00 

7.20 

Mch.  30.. 

.  6.25 

6.40 

7.00 

April  10 

.  6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

April  21 

.  5.45 

6.00 

6.20 

May  4  . . . 

.  5.20 

5.40 

6.00 

May  30  . 

.  5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

June  21. 

.  4.50 

5.10 

5.30 

July  23  . 

.  5.10 

5.30 

5.50 

Aug.  8  . 

.  5.30 

5.50 

6.10 

Aug.  21 

.  5.50 

6.05 

6.25 

Sept.  2  . 

.  6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

Sept.  12 

.  6.15 

6.30 

6.50 

Sept.  21 

6.30 

6.50 

7.10 

Oct.  3  . . 

.  6.45 

7.05 

7.25 

Oct.  13  . 

.  7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

Oct.  24  . 

.  7.20 

7.45 

8.05 

Nov.  6. . 

..  7.40 

8.05 

8.30 

Nov.  21. 

..  8.10 

8.35 

9.05 

Dec  21.. 

..  8.45 

9.10 

9.45 

U.  S.  Stops: 

4  . . 

1/10 

1/25 

4+ . 

i/io 

8  ....... 

i/5 

.... 

i/io 

8-f" . 

1/4 

1/5 

16  ...... 

1/4 

!/5 

16+  . . . . 

1/2 

1/4 

32  ...... 

3/4 

i/2 

32+  . . . . 

1 

3/4 

i/2 

64 . 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

64  p  •  • » 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

128 . 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

128+  . . 

4 

3 

2 

256  .... 

6 

4 

3 

10.40 

10.15 

11.45 

9.30 

10.30 

9.00 

9.50 

8.30 

9.15 

8.05 

8.45 

11.10 

7.45 

8.25 

10.55 

7.20 

8.00 

9.40 

7.00 

7.40 

9.15 

6.40 

7.20 

8.50 

6.20 

7.00 

8.30 

11.00 

6.10 

6.50 

8.15 

10.35 

6.30 

7.10 

8.40 

11.10 

6.50 

7.30 

9.00 

7.05 

7.45 

9.20 

7.20 

8.00 

9.40 

7.35 

8.15 

10.45 

7.55 

8.35 

11.00 

8.10 

8.55 

8.30 

9.20 

9.00 

10.00 

9.45 

11.15 

10.20 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

i/25 

1/50 

1/75 

i/25 

1/25 

1/50 

i/io 

1/10 

i/io 

1/25 

i/5 

1/10 

1/4 

1/5 

i/5 

1/4 

1/2 

.... 

1/4 

1/5 

3/4 

1/2 

1/2 

1/4 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

OUTDOOR  EXPOSURES 
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TABLE  V 


This  table  is  adapted  for  use  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Lower  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Border  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific, 


AFTERNOONS 


Jan.  20  . . 

.  3.50 

3.25 

2.55 

1.40 

Feb.  5  . . . 

.  4.20 

3.55 

3.30 

2.15 

12.45 

Feb.  17  .. 

..  4.40 

4.15 

3.55 

3.00 

2.00 

Feb.  28  . . 

.  5.00 

4.40 

4.20 

3.30 

2.40 

Mch.  10.. 

.  5.15 

4.55 

4.35 

3.50 

3.05 

Mch.  21.. 

.  5.30 

5.10 

4.50 

4.05 

3.25 

1.00 

Mch.  30.. 

.  5.45 

5.30 

5.10 

4.25 

3.45 

1.15 

April  10  . 

.  6.00 

5.40 

5.20 

4.40 

4.00 

2.20 

April  21  . 

,.  6.15 

6.00 

5.40 

5.00 

4.20 

2.45 

May  4  . . . 

.  6.30 

6.10 

5.50 

5.10 

4.30 

3.00 

May  30  . . 

..  6.50 

6.30 

6.10 

5.30 

4.50 

3.20 

12.50 

June  21 . . 

..  7.10 

6.50 

6.30 

5.50 

5.10 

3.45 

1.25 

Julv  23  . 

..  7.00 

6.40 

6.20 

5.40 

-  5.00 

3.30 

1.00 

Aug.  8... 

..  6.40 

6.20 

6.00 

5.20 

4.40 

3.10 

Aug.  21 . , 

..  6.20 

6.05 

5.45 

5.05 

4.25 

2.50 

Sept.  2  . , 

..  6.00 

5.40 

5.20 

4.40 

4.00 

2.20 

Sept.  12 

..  5.35 

5.20 

5.00 

4.15 

3.35 

1.05 

Sept.  21 

..  5.20 

5.00 

4.40 

3.55 

3.15 

12.50 

Oct.  3  . . 

..  4.55 

4.35 

4.15 

3.30 

2.45 

Oct.  13  . 

..  4.30 

4.10 

3.50 

3.00 

2.10 

Oct.  24  . 

..  4.10 

3.45 

3.25 

2.30 

1.30 

Nov.  6. . 

..  3.50 

3.25 

3.00 

1.45 

12.15 

Nov.  21 . 

..  3.30 

3.05 

2.35 

1.20 

Dec.  21. 

..  3.15 

2.50 

2.15 

(J.  S.  Stops: 

4 . 

1/10 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

4+ . 

l/’lb 

1/25 

i/25 

1/50 

1/75 

8 . 

1/5 

i/io 

1/2*5 

1/50 

8+ . 

1/4 

1/5 

i/i'o 

16 . 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

i/io 

1/25 

16+  .... 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

i/5* 

1/10 

32 . 

3/4 

1/2 

.... 

1/4 

i/5* 

32+  . . . . 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

64 . 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

i/2* 

1/4 

1/5 

64+  . . . . 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

i/2 

1/4 

128 . 

3 

2 

1 1/2 

1 

3/4 

128+  . . . 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

256  . 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/* 
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TABLE  VI 

This  table  is  computed  for  north  latitude  52°,  and  it  is  adapted  to  a 
scope  of  latitude  from  50°  to  54°.  It  is  computed  also  to  local  mean 
time,  and  by  that  time  it  is  correct  in  all  longitudes,  i.e.,  all  around 
the  earth,  within  the  above  latitudes. 


FORENOONS 

Jan.  20  . . . 

8.55 

9.25 

10.00 

Feb.  5  .... 

8.30 

8.55 

9.25 

10.40 

Feb.  17  ... 

8.05 

8.30 

8.55 

10.05 

11.45 

Feb.  28  . . . 

7.40 

8.05 

8.25 

9.25 

10.25 

Mch.  10  . . 

7.10 

7.30 

7.55 

8.45 

9.40 

Mch.  21... 

6.45 

7.05 

7.25 

8.15 

9.05 

Mch.  30... 

6.25 

6.45 

7.05 

7.50 

8.35 

11.05 

April  10  . . 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

7.25 

8.10 

10.10 

April  21  . . 

5.40 

6.00 

6.20 

7.00 

7.45 

9.35 

May  4  . . . . 

5.10 

5.30 

5.55 

6.35 

7.20 

9.05 

May  30  . . . 

4.50 

5.10 

5.35 

6.15 

7.00 

8.40 

June  21. . . 

4.35 

4.55 

5.20 

6.05 

6.50 

8.20 

11.10 

July  23  ... 

5.00 

5.20 

5.45 

6.25 

7.10 

8.50 

Aug.  8 - 

5.20 

5.40 

6.05 

6.45 

7.30 

9.15 

Aug.  21... 

5.45 

6.05 

6.25 

7.05 

7.50 

9.40 

Sept.  2... . 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

7.25 

8.10 

10.10 

Sept.  12... 

6.15 

6.35 

6.55 

7.40 

8.25 

10.55 

Sept.  21.. . 

6.35 

6.55 

7.15 

8.05 

8.55 

Oct.  3  . . . . 

6.50 

7.10 

7.35 

8.25 

9.20 

Oct.  13  . . . 

7.10 

7.35 

7.55 

8.55 

9.55 

Oct.  24  . . . 

7.35 

8.00 

8.25 

9.35 

11.15 

Nov.  6 _ 

8.00 

8.25 

8.55 

10.10 

Nov.  21... 

8.35 

9.05 

9.40 

Dec.  21 ... 

9.15 

9.55 

10.40 

U.  S.  Stop 

5: 

4  ....... 

1/10 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

4+ . 

l’/io 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

8  ....... 

i/5 

i/ib 

i/25 

1/50 

84" . 

1/4 

1/5 

i/io 

1/25 

16 . 

.... 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

1/25 

16-f  .... 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

i'/io 

32  ..... . 

3/4 

i/2 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

324- _ 1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

64  ......  1 

1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

644-  ....  2 

1 

1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

128  .....  3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

328+  ...  4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

256  .....  6 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

OUTDOOR  EXPOSURES 
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TABLE  VI 

This  table  is  adapted  for  use  in  England,  from  Land's  End  to 
York;  the  southern  half  of  Ireland  and  north  Germany. 


AFTERNOONS 


Jan.  20  . 

..  3.25 

2.55 

2.20 

Feb.  5... 

..  4.00 

3.35 

3.05 

1.50 

Feb.  17.. 

..  4.25 

4.00 

3.35 

2.25 

12.45 

Feb.  28.. 

. .  4.50 

4.25 

4.05 

3.05 

2.05 

Mch.  10. 

..  5.10 

4.50 

4.25 

3.35 

2.40 

Mch.  21. 

..  5.25 

5.05 

4.45 

3.55 

3.05 

Mch.  30. 

..  5.45 

5.25 

5.05 

4.20 

3.35 

1.05 

April  10 

..  6.00 

5.40 

5.20 

4.35 

3.50 

1.50 

April  21 

..  6.20 

6.00 

5.40 

5.00 

4.15 

2.25 

May  4  . . 

..  6.40 

6.20 

5.55 

5.15 

4.30 

2.45 

Mav  30  . 

..  7.00 

6.40 

6.15 

5.35 

4.50 

3.10 

June  21. 

. .  7.25 

7.05 

6.40 

5.55 

5.10 

3.40 

12.50 

July  23  . 

..  7.10 

6.50 

6.25 

5.45 

5.00 

3.20 

Aug.  8. . 

..  6.50 

6.30 

6.05 

5.25 

4.40 

2.55 

Aug.  21. 

..  6.25 

6.05 

5.45 

5.05 

4.20 

2.30 

Sept.  2  . 

..  6.00 

5.40 

5.20 

4.35 

3.50 

1.50 

Sept.  12 

. .  5.35 

5.15 

4.55 

4.10 

3.25 

12.55 

Sept.  21 

..  5.15 

4.55 

4.35 

3.45 

2.55 

Oct.  3  . . 

..  4.50 

4.30 

4.05 

3.15 

2.20 

Oct.  13  . 

..  4.20 

3.55 

3.35 

2.35 

1  35 

Oct.  24  . 

. .  3.55 

3.30 

3.05 

1.55 

12.15 

Nor.  6.. 

..  3.30 

3.05 

2.35 

1.20 

Nov.  21 . 

..  3.05 

2.35 

2.00 

Dec.  21. 

..  2.45 

2.05 

1.20 

U.  S.  Stops: 

4 . 

1/10 

.... 

1/25 

.... 

1/50 

1/75 

1/100 

4+ . 

1/10 

1/25 

.... 

1/50 

1/75 

8 . 

i/5 

i/io 

.... 

1/25 

"l'/25 

1/50 

8+ . 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

1/10 

.... 

16 . 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

1/10 

i/io 

1/25 

16-1-  .... 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

i/5' 

1/10 

32 . 

3/4 

i/2 

1/4 

.... 

32+  .... 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

64 . 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

.... 

1/4 

1/5 

64+  . . . . 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

i/2 

.... 

1/4 

128 . 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

128+  ... 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2. 

256  . 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 
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TABLE  VII 

This  table  is  computed  for  north  latitude  56°,  and  it  is 
to  a  scope  of  latitude  from  54°  to  58°.  It  is  computed  also 
mean  time,  and  by  that  time  it  is  correct  in  all  longitudes, 
around  the  earth,  within  the  above  latitude. 


FORENOONS 

Jan. 20  . . 

..  9.25 

10.05 

11.00 

Feb.  5.. 

..  8.50 

9.25 

10.00 

Feb.  17.. 

..  8.20 

8.45 

9.15 

10.35 

Feb.  28., 

..  7.50 

8.15 

8.40 

9.55 

11.45 

Mch.  10. 

..  7.20 

7.45 

8.10 

9.10 

10.15 

Mch.  21. 

..  6.50 

7.15 

7.35 

8.35 

9.30 

Mch.  30. 

..  6.25 

6.45 

7.10 

8.05 

8.55 

April  10 

..  5.55 

6.15 

6.40 

7.30 

8.20 

11.00 

April’21 

..  5.30 

5.55 

6.20 

7.05 

7.55 

10.05 

May  4  . . 

..  5.05 

5.25 

5.50 

6.35 

7.25 

9.20 

May  30  . 

..  4.35 

5.00 

5.25 

6.10 

7.00 

8.50 

June  21 . 

..  4.15 

4.40 

5.05 

5.55 

6.45 

8.35 

July  23  . 

..  4.45 

5.10 

5.35 

6.20 

7.10 

9.00 

Aug.  8. . 

..  5.15 

5.35 

6.00 

6.45 

7.35 

9.30 

Aug.  21. 

..  5.35 

6.00 

6.25 

7.10 

8.00 

10.10 

Sept.  2  . 

. .  5.55 

6.15 

6.40 

7.30 

8.20 

11.00 

Sept.  12 

..  6.15 

6.35 

7.00 

7.55 

8.45 

Sept.  21 

..  6.40 

7.05 

7.25 

8.25 

9.20 

Oct.  3  .. 

..  7.00 

7.25 

7.50 

8.50 

9.55 

Oct.  13  . 

..  7.20 

7.45 

8.10 

9.25 

11.15 

Oct.  24  . 

..  7.50 

8.15 

8.45 

10.05 

Nov.  6. . 

..  8.20 

8.55 

9.30 

Nov.  21. 

..  9.05 

9.45 

10.40 

Dec.  21. 

. .  9.55 

10.55 

U.  S.  Stops: 

4 . 

4+ . 

1/10 

i’/io 

1/25 

1/25 

1/50 

1/75 

1/50 

8 . 

i/5 

i/io 

i/io 

i/25 

1/25 

8*4“  •  ■  •  •  • 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

16 . 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

1/10 

i/io 

164-  .... 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

32  ..... . 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

i/5 

32-f-  . . . . 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

64 . 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

i/2' 

1/4 

644-  . . . . 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

128 . 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

128+  . . . 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

256  . 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

adapted 
to  local 
i.e.,  all 


DIAGRAM  TABLE  OF  EXPOSURES 
Illustrating  the  method  given  on  page  249 
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TABLE  VII 


This  table  is  adapted  for  use  in  England  and  Scotland  from  York 
to  Dornoch  Firth,  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  the  ter¬ 
ritory  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  Russia. 

AFTERNOONS 


Jan. 20  . . 

.  2.35 

2.15 

1.20 

Feb.  5  . . . 

.  3.40 

3.05 

2.30 

Feb.  17.. 

.  4.10 

3.45 

3.15 

1.55 

Feb.  28  .. 

.  4.40 

4.15 

3.50 

2.35 

12.45 

Mch.  10.. 

.  5.00 

4.35 

4.10 

3.10 

2.05 

Mch.  21 .. 

.  5.20 

4.55 

4.35 

3.35 

2.40 

Mch.  30.. 

.  5.45 

5.25 

5.00 

4.05 

3.15 

April  10  . 

.  6.05 

5.45 

5  20 

4.30 

3.40 

1.00 

April  21  . 

.  6.30 

6.05 

5.40 

4.55 

4.05 

1.55 

May  4  ... 

.  6.45 

6.25 

6.00 

5.15 

4.25 

2.30 

May  30  . . 

.  7.15 

6.50 

6.25 

5.40 

4.50 

3.00 

June  21. . 

.  7.45 

7.20 

6.55 

6.05 

5.15 

3.25 

July  23  . . 

.  7.25 

7.00 

6.35 

5.50 

5.00 

3.10 

Aug.  8.. . 

.  6.55 

6.35 

6.10 

5.25 

4.35 

2.40 

Aug.  21.. 

.  6.35 

6.10 

5.45 

5.00 

4.10 

2.00 

Sept.  2... 

.  6.05 

5.45 

5.20 

4.30 

3.40 

1.00 

Sept.  12.. 

.  5.35 

5.15 

4.50 

3.55 

3.05 

Sept.  21.. 

.  5.10 

4.45 

4.25 

3.25 

2.30 

Oct.  3  ... 

.  4.40 

4.15 

3.50 

2.50 

1.45 

Oct.  13  . . 

.  4.10 

3.45 

3.20 

2.05 

12.15 

Oct.  24  . . 

.  3.40 

3.15 

2.45 

1.25 

Nov.  6... 

.  3.10 

2.35 

2.00 

Nov.  21.. 

.  2.35 

1.55 

1.00 

Dec.  21.. 

.  2.05 

1.05 

U.  S.  Slops: 


4 . 

.  1/10 

.... 

1/25 

.... 

1/50 

1/75 

4+  .... 

1/10 

1/25 

.... 

1/50 

8 . 

•  1/5 

i/io 

.... 

1/25 

8+  .... 

..  1/4 

1/5 

.... 

1/10 

.... 

1/25 

16 . 

1/4 

1/5 

1/10 

16+  ... 

,.  i/2 

1/4 

1/5 

i/io 

32 . 

,.  3/4 

1/2 

.... 

1/4 

1/5 

.... 

32+  . . . 

..  1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

1/5 

64 . 

..11/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

64+  ... 

..  2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

1/2 

128  . . .  . 

..  3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

i/2 

128+  . . 

..  4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 

3/4 

256  ... . 

..  6 

4 

3 

2 

1  1/2 

1 
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In  writing  the  first  part  of  this  little 
Tk®Sec°.  ,  book  I  have  presented  the  practical 
Part  method  in  as  popular  a  form  as  was  pos¬ 

sible.  Wherever  permissible,  specific 
rules  have  been  given.  Where  this  was  not  possible,  I 
have  endeavored  to  explain  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lead  the  reader  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
detail  discussed.  In  short,  my  whole  effort  was  given 
to  put  the  easily  understood  tables  into  the  hands  of  the 
reader,  with  instructions  for  their  successful  use,  with¬ 
out  more  discussion  of  theory  or  principles  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Those  who  have  grasped  the 
working  of  the  tables,  as  explained,  have  already  knowl¬ 
edge  sufficient  to  make  accurate  exposures  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases.  We  can  now  pass  to  a  brief  review 
of  the  factors  which  influence  or  modify  exposure,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  account  of  the  computation  of  the  tables 
which  are  the  outcome  of  the  principles  herein  stated. 

This  monograph  is  concerned  only 
osures°r  exposures  out-of-doors,  because 

Onlv  indoor  exposures  would  necessitate  an 
entirely  different  treatment.  It  is  wise 
to  do  one  thing  well,  and  this  often  means  that  we  must 
isolate  the  subject  from  others  which,  though  apparently 
of  the  same  class,  demand  consideration  from  a  wholly 
different  viewpoint.  Outdoor  work  usually  requires 
brilliancy  as  one  of  its  chief  characteristics,  whereas 
indoor  work,  especially  portraiture,  calls  for  softness, 
so  that  the  two  fields  cannot  be  satisfactorily  handled 
together.  The  light  out-of-doors  is  intense,  and  not 
subject  to  control,  whereas  the  light  indoors  is  subdued 
and  may  be  modified  and  controlled  in  many  ways. 
Similarly,  the  other  conditions  affecting  exposure  are  so 
dissimilar  that  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  deal  with  them  as 
of  the  same  class. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  photog- 
The  Impor-  j-gp^y  •  whether  we  follow  it  as  an  art  or 

tExposureC  emPl°y  i*  as  an  unequaled  method  of 
P  reproduction,  the  making  of  the  negative 

is  necessarily  the  basis  of  all  our  work.  In  this,  whether 
we  want  pictorial  effect  or  technical  excellence,  the 
most  important  factor  is  the  exposure  of  the  plate. 
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Many  practical  photographers  are  impatient  of  any 
rules  or  system  governing  exposure.  By  long  and 
extended  experience,  usually  under  conditions  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  uniformity,  they  have  acquired  an 
intuitive  judgment  as  to  the  proper  exposure  under  this 
or  that  normal  condition,  and  they  ask  nothing  more. 
There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  this  content  is  hardly 
universal.  A  system  of  exposure  recently  advocated 
for  studio  work  has  been  received  with  unlooked-for 
appreciation  and  enthusiasm.  The  system  herein  ex¬ 
plained  is  chiefly  addressed  to  beginners.  At  the  same 
time,  I  hope  that  a  careful  consideration  of  it  will  recom¬ 
mend  it  even  to  the  conservative  professional  worker 
and  aid  him  in  working  under  difficult  or  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  in  outdoor  photography. 

.  These  fall  into  two  divisions:  those 
lne  Elements  L-  ,  111  ,  , 

of  Exposure  wl?'.ch  ma>;  reasonably  be  made  the 
subjects  of  fixed  rules,  and  others 
which  more  properly  belong  to  an  experienced  and  en¬ 
lightened  judgment — to  frame  rigid  rules  for  which 
would,  in  the  end,  produce  more  harm  than  good.  For 
the  former,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  much  existing  confusion,  by  the  setting 
forth  of  accurate  and  practical  tables.  For  the  latter 
we  have  attempted  to  discuss  their  nature  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  a  sound 
judgment. 

We  may  here  stop  to  consider  the  familiar  injunction 
to  expose  according  to  the  light  of  the  image  upon  the 
ground-glass.  Now,  if  the  inexperienced  could  only  do 
this,  they  would  have  no  use  for  tables.  And,  by  the  way, 
it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  some  one  has  not 
improved  this  injunction  in  its  simplicity  and  directness 
by  ruling  that  the  exposure  should  be  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  light  of  the  image  reflected  direct  to  the  eye — 
thus  leaving  out  the  ground-glass  altogether.  Surely  any 
reasonable  mind  will  grant  that  the  one  is  as  easy  of  ac¬ 
quirement  as  the  other,  although  some  would  probably 
prefer  that  kind  of  experience  which  comes  by  keeping 
their  heads  under  a  black  cloth  in  the  summer-time. 
Now  all  of  this  is  round  about,  and  brings  us  to  the 
obvious  rule,  to  expose  according  to  the  light.  Flow  to 
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do  this  without  months  of  trial  and  the  sacrifice  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plates  is  the  object  of  a  treatise  on  exposure. 
If  a  man  has  the  experience,  and  can  rightly  apply  his 
experience,  he  needs  no  tables ;  but  for  him  to  tell 
another  man,  without  experience,  to  expose  either  by 
the  light  on  the  ground-glass  or  in  his  eye,  is  much  like 
telling  an  unlettered  man  to  read  a  book. 

The  elements  which  govern  exposure  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  (i)  the  altitude  of  the  sun;  (2)  the  size  of  the 
stop;  (3)  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate;  (4)  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere;  (5)  the  extent  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  shadows ;  (6)  the  distance  of  the  scene  or 
objects;  (7)  the  coloring  of  the  objects. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  points  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  pages  under  the  discussion  of  the  foregoing 
heads.  The  first  three  elements  may  reasonably  be 
made  the  subjects  of  more  or  less  exact  rules.  The  re¬ 
mainder  are  more  properly  matters  of  judgment,  to  be 
carefully  examined  and  considered,  rather  than  dogma¬ 
tized  upon.  Of  the  first  three,  the  effect  of  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  should  first  claim  our  attention. 

In  undertaking  a  work  it  may  seem 
Defects  of  invidi0Us  to  attack  similar  work  done  by 

Existing  Ex-  others  .  but  the  fact  Js  that  this  task 
posure  Tables  wQu|d  never  bave  been  undertaken  had 

such  tables  as  are  available  been  satisfactory,  or  even 
practical  in  important  conditions.  Such  tables  are 
usually  based  upon  solar  time,  although  their  authors 
do  not  generally  have  the  thoughtfulness  to  so  tell  their 
readers.  As  a  consequence  the  uninformed  in  using 
them  are  often  led  into  great  errors.  In  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  tables  are  little  needed,  they  will  answer 
very  well  ;  but  in  the  early  and  late  portions  of  the  day, 
when  outdoor  photography  is  really  worth  while,  these 
tables  are  greatly  in  error,  when  used  by  the  running 
time  of  one’s  watch.  Let  us  take  an  example  :  In  almost 
all  the  tables  published  the  same  exposure  is  given,  for 
instance,  for  7  A.  M.  as  for  5  P-M.  This  is  correct  for 
solar  time,  for  at  both  hours  by  that  time,  the  sun  is 
just  five  hours  from  the  meridian,  and  consequently  of 
the  same  altitude.  But  if  our  watches  run  by  local 
mean  time,  our  locality  on  the  40°  parallel  of  latitude, 
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time  of  the  year  the  middle  of  November,  then  at  7  A. 
M.  by  our  watches  the  sun  is  just  about  12  minutes 
high.  However,  if  we  wait  until  the  afternoon,  at  5 
P.  M.  the  sun  will  be  about  18  minutes  below  the  hori¬ 
zon.  If,  instead  of  local  mean  time,  our  watches  are 
set  to  standard  time,  and  in  our  locality  the  latter  is, 
say,  20  minutes  slower  than  the  former,  then  at  7  A.  M. 
the  sun  will  be  about  32  minutes  high,  whereas  at  5  P. 
M.  he  will  have  gone  to  bed  about  38  minutes  past.  If 
in  the  tables  the  exposure  was  correctly  given  for  solar 
time,  by  which,  under  the  data  given,  the  sun  would  be 
just  about  3  minutes  under  the  horizon,  then  at  7  A.  M. 
by  our  watches,  the  exposure  would  be  ruinously 
great,  whereas  at  5  P.  M.,  owing  to  the  darkness,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  any  exposure  at  all. 

These  are  extreme  cases,  but  errors  of  greater  or  less 
extent  will  follow  the  other  portions  of  the  year  and 
other  localities.  However,  let  it  be  assumed  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  we  must  convert 
our  watch  time  into  solar  time  before  we  are  to  use  the 
tables.  We  must  then  hunt  up  an  almanac  and  find 
the  equation  of  time  for  that  particular  day,  and  if  we 
are  going  by  standard  time  we  must  still  further  com¬ 
bine  the  result  for  this  difference.  But,  owing  to  the 
daily  change  of  the  equation  of  time  (the  sun  fast  and 
sun  slow  of  the  almanac),  we  are  not  permitted  to  do 
this  once  for  all,  but  are  required  to  go  over  this  bother¬ 
some  work  whenever,  in  the  early  or  late  portions  of 
the  day,  we  take  out  our  cameras.  As  a  result  of  all 
this,  we  will  likely  throw  our  tables  aside  in  disgust. 
Consequently,  exposure  tables,  to  be  really  practical, 
must  accord  with  the  kind  of  time  given  by  our  watches. 

.  Again :  Exposure  tables  should  be 

JP11*6 .  to  used  only  within  certain  limits  of  lat- 
Latitudes  itude.  To  make  this  plain :  On  the 
2 1st  of  June  the  sun  rises  at  about  5 
o’clock  at  New  Orleans,  La. ;  at  about  4.. 30  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ills.,  and  about  3.45  at  London,  Eng.  Also: 
At  noon  on  the  21st  of  December  his  altitude  is  about 
36°  at  New  Orleans,  about  240  at  Chicago,  and  about 
120  at  London. 

From  this  showing  it  is  evident  that  different  latitudes 
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require  different  exposure  tables.  For  medium  lat¬ 
itudes,  from  four  to  five  degrees,  two  to  two  and  a-half 
on  each  side,  is  about  as  much  as  such  tables  can  be 
made  to  cover  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  changes  of  light, 
Omit  Impor-  and  eciauy  the  changes  of  its  actinic 
tant  Detai  s  propertjes  during  the  early  and  late 

hours  of  the  day,  another  important  requirement  of  an 
exposure  table  is  that  it  should  divide  those  hours  into 
intervals.  Near  the  noon  hour  the  difference  of  light 
for  several  hours  is  quite  imperceptible,  but  when  the 
sun  is  near  the  horizon  the  difference  of  a  half  hour  s 
time  is  enormous.  It  can  not  be  too  much  insisted  that 
the  early  and  late  intervals  of  an  exposure  table  are  the 
important  ones.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  matter  is 
not  of  much  moment ;  in  fact,  a  table  is  hardly  worth 
while.  By  the  exposure  of  a  few  plates  in  that  portion 
of  the  day,  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  almost 
any  one  can  soon  “catch  on.’’  If  we  need  exposure 
tables  at  all,  we  need  them  in  the  ascending  and 
descending  portions  of  the  day,  and  to  be  really  ser¬ 
viceable  they  should  not  jump  by  hours,  but  proceed  by 
the  unbroken  line  of  our  exposure  series— it  matters  not 
how  short  the  intervals  of  time  necessary  to  match  them. 
The  importance  of  due  attention  to  the  early  and  late 
portions  of  the  table  is  not  altogether  on  account  of 
having  a  complete  table,  but  also  for  the  reason  that 
those  portions  are  the  most  likely  to  be  used.  At  such 
times  subjects  for  photographing  are  usually  at  their 
best.  The  average  subject  taken  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
noonday  sun  is  seldom  as  effective  as  one  taken  when 
the  shadows  are  long,  and  the  sloping  sun  mote  gently 
lights  the  exposed  portions  of  the  scene.  Inis,  how¬ 
ever,  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  We  best  not 
make  exposures  too  late.  Good  art  in  outdoor  p  o- 
tography  usually  requires  some  patches  of  direct  sun¬ 
lighting.  A  scene  without  some  direct  lighting  is  apt 
to  appear  gloomy.  It  is  not  analogous  to  what  we  see 
with  our  eyes,  nor  to  the  pictures  of  the  oil  or  water- 
color  painter.  These  have  the  advantage  of  co  or  to 
lighten  the  scene,  whereas  the  substance  of  an  ordinary 
photograph  is  light  and  shade  only.  This  is  one  of  its 
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limitations,  and  it  is  well  to  understand  the  limits  of 
our  art.  As  a  general  rule,  we  should  have  some  direct 
light  in  our  outdoor  photographs.  Of  course  there  are 
many  exceptions,  but,  speaking  generally,  we  had  best 
not  make  exposures  on  scenery  when  the  sun  is  less  than 
about  half  an  hour  high.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
apply  to  distant  water  views,  nor  to  open  and  distant 
landscapes. 

Of  the  two  extremes,  however,  the  noonday  photo¬ 
graph  is  the  worst.  For  our  contention  we  may 
further  add  the  practical  reason  that,  in  the  later  por¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  it  is  usually  more  convenient,  as  well  as 
more  pleasant,  to  take  out  our  cameras.  All  of  the  fore¬ 
going  should  make  it  plain  that  our  exposure  tables,  to 
be  really  practical,  should  correctly  extend  into  the 
early  and  late  portions  of  the  day,  and  be  divided  into 
smaller  intervals  for  those  hours — corresponding  to  the 
unbroken  series  of  exposure.  But  it  may  be  further 
reinforced  by  the  following  considerations :  Inex¬ 
perienced  persons  in  photography  naturally  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  difference  of  light, 
especially  its  actinic  difference,  between  the  noon  and 
a  late  afternoon  hour.  Here  they  are  in  special  need  of 
assistance.  A  normal  pair  of  eyes  which  at  one  time 
can  with  ease  read  by  the  brilliant  light  of  a  noonday 
sun,  and  at  another  time  with  equal  ease  by  the  light  of 
an  ordinary  candle,  must  have  a  wonderful  power  of 
adaptation.  Our  senses  judge  of  things  by  comparison, 
but  after  the  eye  has  adapted  itself  to  a  changed  light  it 
has  completely  lost  the  sensuous  power  of  comparison. 
If,  after  this  occurs,  there  exists  any  knowledge  at  all, 
it  is  a  mental  one.  And  if  there  is  no  mental  one  we 
are  lost  in  an  unguided  imagination.  It  is  much  like 
this:  If  we  ask  a  dozen  persons  the  size  of  a  distant 
terrestrial  object,  they  will  all  usually  give  us  reasonably 
correct  answers.  If,  however,  we  ask  them  how  large 
the  moon  appears  to  them,  they  will  give  us  the  most 
diverse  of  replies.  In  the  first  instance  they  consciously 
or  unconsciously  make  use  of  contiguous  objects  as  a 
means  of  comparison,  whereas  in  the  second,  having  no 
means  of  comparison,  their  judgments  are  the  prey  of 
their  unguided  imaginations. 
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Now  as  exposure  tables  are  chiefly  made  for  the  in¬ 
experienced,  it  is  important  that  they  should  fully  cover 
those  portions  of  the  day  in  which  such  persons  will 
naturally  find  the  greatest  difficulties. 

Another  requirement  of  such  tables  is 
Need  More  tjiat  they  should  give  more  frequent 
Frequent  dates  during  the  year  than  they  usually 
DateS  do.  A  justification  of  this  requirement 
may  be  inferentially  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the 

preceding  tables.  , 

Rather  than  give  inadequate  and  faulty  tables,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  simply  direct  the  learner  to 
give  a  certain  exposure  when  he  judges  the  sun  to  be 
half  an  hour  high,  and  certain  ones  in  the  different  sea¬ 
sons  at  midday,  and  then  leave  him  to  exercise  his  judg¬ 
ment,  crude  as  that  may  be,  as  to  the  intermediates. 

The  exposure  tables  furnished  in  the 
The  Tables  preceding  pages  were,  respectively, 
in  This  computed  astronomically  for  latitudes 
00  north  3 2°,  36°,  40°,  440,  48  >  5  2  an^ 
56°  They  have  been  corrected  to  mean  time,  and, 
consequently,  by  that  time  they  are  applicable  on  their 
several  parallels  of  latitude  for  all  longitudes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tables  are  not  by  regular 
months,  or  regular  portions  of  months.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  neither  the  rate  of  the  sun’s  declination,  nor 
that  of  his  equation  of  time,  is  regular  in  the  rate  of 


Hence,  for  a  more  uniform  accuracy,  the  rates  of  these 
have  been  equated,  leaving  the  dates  to  fall  as  they  may. 

It  will  further  be  noticed  that  in  the  tables  the  inter¬ 
vals  are  not  regular  hours,  nor  regular  portions  of 
hours  The  only  concession  is  that  the  intervals  have 
been  rounded  to  the  nearest  five  minutes.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  feature  will  be  recognized  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  considerations.  The  tables  were  computed  in  this 
manner:  It  was  first  established  at  what  different  alti¬ 
tudes  the  sun  would  have  to  be  in  order  to  match  the 
series  of  exposures  adopted.  The  problem  then  was  to 
compute,  under  the  different  declinations  of  the  sun 
during  the  year,  the  precise  times  during  the  days  when 
he  reached  these  established  altitudes.  The  results 
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were  then  corrected  by  the  equation  of  time,  for  mean 
time.  It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  these  intervals 
usually  fell  upon  no  regular  hours  or  regular  portions 
of  hours.  However,  as  a  concession,  as  before  said, 
they  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  five  minutes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  exposures  in  the  tables  do 
not  always  follow  in  the  precise  sequence  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  series,  which  sequence  is,  1/12,  1/16,  1/25,  1/33, 
1/50,  1/67  and  1/100.  In  other  words,  some  of  them 
have  been  slightly  squeezed  or  expanded  into  usable 
shape.  To  leave  the  task  of  squeezing  or  expanding 
these  to  the  hesitating  operator,  seems  to  be  shirking  a 
responsibility  by  the  table-maker.  It  will  also  be  ob¬ 
served  that  some  are  omitted  altogether.  These  were 
so  unmanageable  that  they  could  not  be  squeezed  or 
expanded  for  use  without  giving  unallowable  errors, 
consequently  their  places  were  thought  best  occupied 
by  a  dash.  The  fact  is,  any  table  seems  crude  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  which  presents  to  the  operator  fractions 
which  neither  he  nor  any  shutter  in  the  market  can  exe¬ 
cute.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  fraction  which  can  not 
be  executed  by  means  of  the  sliding  device  of  the  iris 
diaphragm.  But  this  would  require  such  a  refined  com¬ 
putation  that,  in  practice,  the  attempt  would  be 
ridiculous.  Many  shutters  will  not  execute  all  of  the 
fractions  given  in  the  tables,  but  there  are  none  given 
which  some  shutters  will  not  execute. 

When  physical  subjects  will  admit  of 

T^e  ~a^,s  °f  a  rigorous  examination,  physicists  always 
prefer  that  method  to  an  empirical  one, 
for  the  reason  that  the  former  furnishes  the  chief  natural 
law,  from  which  modifications  may  be  intelligently 
made.  If  we  have  a  mathematical  formula,  expressing 
the  fundamental  theory  of  certain  phenomena,  then  we 
have  a  sound  working  basis  to  guide  us  in  our  allow¬ 
ances  for  aberrations. 

We  shall  here  adopt  that  method  in  the  examination 
of  the  light  corresponding  to  the  different  altitudes  of 
the  sun.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  push  the  investiga¬ 
tion  below  a  height  of  sun  of  about  six  degrees  above 
the  horizon.  For  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  earth, 
expressed  in  time,  six  degrees  of  altitude  will,  for 
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average  seasons,  represent  about  one-half  an  hour  of 
the  sun’s  height.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that 
for  normal  work  some  direct  lighting  for  artistic  effect 
must  be  had. 

Further  than  this,  such  is  the  uncertain  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  below  that  height,  that  an  attempt  at 
rigorous  methods  would  savor  more  of  pedantry  than  of 
practical  utility.  When  the  sun  rises,  he  has  between 
him  and  us  a  considerable  amount  of  sensible  and  in¬ 
sensible  vapors  and  mists  which  have  accumulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  which,  in  more  or  less  time,  his  rays 
dissipate.  In  the  afternoon,  as  he  nears  the  horizon, 
these  vapors  again  form  themselves  and  so  continue 
until  the  dew  point  is  reached.  Now  these  mists  and 
vapors,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  density  but  also  by 
their  coloring,  deprive  the  sun’s  rays  of  much  of  their 
actinic  property.  Of  course  there  is  no  hard  and  fast 
altitude  of  six  degrees  when  these  mists  begin  and  cease. 
They  are  really  present  in  some  degree  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  but  the  altitude  of  about  six  degrees  of  sun 
may  be  taken,  below  which  they  exist  in  such  quantity, 
and  in  day  to  day  in  such  varying  quantity,  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  rule  for  them ;  and  it  has 
been  concluded,  in  this  work,  to  leave  the  matter  wholly 
to  judgment  for  those  who  essay  such  conditions. 

The  radius  of  the  earth  may  be  taken  at  about  4,000 
miles,  and  certainly  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  over 
a  height  of  40  miles  can  offer  no  appreciable  resistance 
to  the  sun’s  rays.  From  this  data,  the  sun  being  six 
degrees  or  over  in  altitude,  we  may  without  appreciable 
error  consider  the  strata  of  atmosphere  as  level— -that  is 
to  say,  for  our  investigation,  we  need  not  consider  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth.  It  is  true,  computation  will 
show  that  when  the  sun  is  about  six  degrees  high  the 
error  will  be  about  1/5  ;  but  as  the  sun  ascends  this 
rapidly  vanishes. 

We  shall  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of  a  level  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  the  further  assumption  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  remains  the  same  during  the  day, 
this  latter  assumption  to  be  hereafter  examined.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  fact  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  exists  in  different  strata,  the  denser  and  more 
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non-actinic  near  the  bottom,  will  make  no  difference  in 
our  investigation,  for  the  reason  that  whether  the  rays 
of  the  sun  come  obliquely  or  perpendicularl/,  they  al 
encounter  in  proportion  the  same  strata. 

Now  under  the  foregoing,  it  can  be  mathematically 
shown  that  the  light  coming  to  us,  so  far  as  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  atmosphere  is  concerned,  is  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  sun’s  vertical  height,  or,  more  properly, 
to  the  natural  sine  of  his  altitude. 

To  some  this  might  seem  obvious.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  obvious,  DUt  can  be  made  so  by  the  following  : 
It  is  plain  that  he  amount  of  atmosphere  through  which 
the  sun’s  rays  must  pierce  is  directly  as  the  natural 
secant  of  the  angle  of  the  zenith  with  the  sun’s  posi¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  inversely  as  the  natural  sine  of  its 
complement,  i.  e.,  the  angle  of  the  sun’s  altitude  above 
the  horizon.  Again  :  the  amount  of  light  coming  to  us 
is  inversely  as  the  atmosphere  pierced.  Consequently, 
the  light  coming  to  us  is  directly  as  the  natural  sine  of 
of  the  sun’s  altitude,  which  was  to  be  shown.  We 
must  now  go  back  and  examine  our  assumption  that  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  remains  the  same  during 
the  day,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  necessary  to  modify  our 
conclusion.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  such 
is  not  the  case,  but  instead,  in  normal  conditions, 
mists  and  vapors  gather  as  the  sun  is  distant  from  the 
meridian,  until  he  is  below  about  six  degrees,  when 
their  effects  are  so  great  as  not  to  be  satisfactorily  reck¬ 
oned  with.  Now,  while  this  cause  tends  to  accelerate 
the  actinic  diminution  of  light  beyond  our  deduction 
above,  there  is  another  natural  cause  which  tends,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  conserve  the  light.  There  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  light  which  comes  to  us  from  its  im¬ 
mense  diffusion  in  the  sky.  While  this  diminishes  as 
the  sun  sinks  from  the  meridian,  it  does  not  diminish 
nearly  so  rapidly  as  does  the  direct  light  from  the  sun. 
From  the  best  examination  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
give  the  subject,  these  two  opposing  causes  about  bal¬ 
ance  each  other;  thus  leaving  the  conclusion  above 
about  as  stated.  Upon  this  conclusion  the  foregoing 
tables  have  been  computed,  and  the  data  further  used 
was  that,  having  the  sun  at  an  altitude  of  sixty  degrees, 
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an  average  scene,  the  fastest  plates,  and  stops  // 8  or  U. 
S.  4,  the  proper  exposure  would  be  i/ioo  of  a  second. 
The  natural  sine  of  6o°  is  .86603.  Now  if  this  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  series  by  halving,  and  if  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  be  introduced  a  series  of  arithmetric  means,  we 
will  have  the  double  series  : 

.10825  .16238  .21651  .32476  .43302  .64952  .86603, 

corresponding  in  development  to  the  exposure  series: 

1/12  1/16  1/25  1/33  1/50  1/67  1/100 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that 
in  the  framing  of  the  tables  it  was  necessary  to  astro¬ 
nomically  compute  for  the  different  latitudes  the  differ¬ 
ent  declinations  of  the  sun,  and  the  different  parts  of 
the  days,  intervals,  when  the  altitudes  of  the  sun 
matched  the  conditions  given.  The  computations  were 
made  by  the  following  method :  When  the  declination 
of  the  sun  was  south,  the  degrees  of  latitude  were  added 
to  those  of  the  declination.  The  natural  cosine  of  this 
sum  was  taken,  and  from  it  was  subtracted  the  given 
natural  sine  of  the  sun’s  altitude.  The  logarithm  of 
the  remainder,  treated  as  a  whole  number,  was  then 
gotten,  and  from  it  was  subtracted  the  sum  of  the  loga¬ 
rithmic  cosines  of  the  latitude  and  declination.  The 
remainder  gave  the  logarithm  of  the  sun’s  distance  from 
the  meridian,  which  was  converted  into  solar  time  of 
day  by  the  use  of  Table  XXIII  of  Bowditch’s  Navigator. 

When  the  declination  of  the  sun  was  north,  instead, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  using  the  natural  cosine  of  the 
sum  of  the  latitude  and  declination,  the  difference  was 
used,  the  remaining  process  being  the  same  as  above. 

In  this  way,  all  of  the  intervals  of  the  tables  were 
separately  computed,  excepting  that  where  it  was  safe  to 
do  so,  some  were  introduced  by  interpolation.  Finally, 
these  intervals  were  corrected,  by  means  of  the  equation 
of  time,  to  local  mean  time. 


Gaston  M.  Alves. 


Jl?otes 


Apropos  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  the  editor  of 
Photography  makes  the  subjoined  note  concerning  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward,  which  will  interest  our 
readers. 

"Never  was  the  interest  in  Dickens  and  Dickens’ 
land  keener  than  now ;  and  never,  we  feel  sure,  would 
a  more  hearty  greeting  be  given  than  to-day  to  the 
beautiful  volume,  ‘  The  Real  Dickens  Land,’  which  Mr. 
Snowden  Ward  and  his  gifted  wife  have  just  produced. 
Dickens,  of  all  writers,  had  a  most  extraordinary  senti¬ 
ment  of  locality.  While  most  are  content  to  house  their 
characters  in  the  most  conventional  of  edifices  and  to 
depict  the  life  of  a  district  or  county,  Dickens  fits  his 
scenery  to  his  characters  with  a  most  marvelous  propri¬ 
ety  ;  and,  more  than  that,  goes  in  most  cases, — possibly, 
did  we  but  know  it,  in  every  case, — to  an  actual  street 
and  to  a  real  house.  The  result  is  that  over  and  over 
again  one  can  go  to  an  existing  building  and  find  the 
very  rooms  in  which  his  incidents  occur,  and  find,  more¬ 
over,  that  they  fit  the  scene  in  a  way  that  can  be  done 
by  no  other  locality  whatever.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward 
selected  as  many  as  they  could  of  these  places,  photo¬ 
graphed  them,  and  in  the  handsome  volume  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  London  (ios.  net), 
have  reproduced  them  with  a  running  narrative  of  the 
novelist’s  life.  The  ‘  England  of  Dickens  ’  is  fast  dis¬ 
appearing.  Many  even  of  the  localities  illustrated  in 
the  book  have  since  been  altered  out  of  all  recognition, 
and  the  work  has  appeared  in  the  nick  of  time.  We 
are  glad  it  has  been  done,  and  glad  it  is  done  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ward,  beause  it  is  well  done.  The  book, 
we  are  sure,  will  have  a  wide  popularity  and  a  well- 
deserved  one  both  here  and  in  the  United  States.  If 
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we  might  add  one  more  wish,  it  would  be  that  some 
day  in  the  near  future  the  same  authors  would  give  us  a 
further  selection  from  their  well-filled  negative  boxes, 
which  they  tell  us  are  by  no  means  exhausted.” 

I  recently  made  the  discovery,  says  M.  F.,  in  the 
Photo  Heacon,  that  my  roller-blind  shutter  had  developed 
a  number  of  very  minute  holes,  quite  sufficient  to  fog 
an  ordinary  plate  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  As, 
perhaps,  many  may  find  themselves  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament  on  making  this  discovery,  I  send  you  herewith 
my  remedy,  which,  although  simple,  is  thoroughly  ef¬ 
fective. 

In  half  an  ounce  of  ether  or  chloroform,  stir  up  a  few 
drops  of  asphaltum  varnish,  such  as  is  used  for  making 
black  rings  around  covers  to  microscopic  slides.  Then 
cut  up  very  finely  a  piece  of  ordinary  bottle  rubber  about 
the  size  of  a  large  cherry-stone ;  slightly  larger  will  do, 
but  do  not  make  the  solution  really  thick.  Leave  it  for 
several  hours  until  all  is  dissolved.  A  shake  occasion¬ 
ally  will  help  it.  For  use,  dip  an  ordinary  camel’s-hair 
brush  into  the  bottle  and  quickly  lay  a  coat  of  it  upon 
the  shutter  blind.  Let  the  front  portion  thoroughly  dry 
before  rolling  the  blind,  and  then  do  the  other  portion. 
In  this  way  the  whole  blind  may  receive  an  entirely  new 
coat— -or  several  if  necessary — and  be  made  perfectly 
light-tight  once  more. 

We  are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an 
unusually  valuable  work  now  in  preparation  at  Berlin 
— a  technical  dictionary  which  should  be  most  helpful 
to  readers  of  photographic  literature. 

In  the  beginning  of  1901  the  Society  of  German  En¬ 
gineers  (Verein  Deutscher  Ingenieure)  began  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  universal  technical  dictionary  in  the  three 
languages,  English,  German,  and  French.  This  under¬ 
taking  has  met  with  general  approval  and  has  received 
assistance  from  all  quarters  at  home  and  abroad.  So¬ 
cieties  and  individuals  have  responded  generously  to 
the  invitation  to  collaborate  and  have  proved  their  in- 
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terest  by  the  transmission  of  collections  of  technical 
words  made  by  them  or  by  promising  such  in  the  near 
future. 

At  present  there  are  341  societies  (42  in  English  ; 
272  in  German,  and  27  in  French-speaking  countries) 
cooperating  in  the  work,  either  by  the  systematical  col¬ 
lection  of  technical  expressions  of  the  specialities  rep¬ 
resented  by  them  or  in  other  ways,  especially  by  the 
acquisition  of  collaborators  and  by  placing  technical 
publications  in  more  than  one  language  at  the  disposal 
of  the  “Verein,”  as  catalogues  of  firms,  inventories, 
price-lists  of  machines,  handbooks,  etc.  Through  these 
societies  the  Technolexicon  has  found  helpers  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  Austria, 
South  Africa,  India,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  etc. 

As  the  contributions  will  not  be  called  in  before  De¬ 
cember,  1904,  all  who  wish  to  help  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Technolexicon  have  still  time  and  opportunity  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  their  specialities.  Contri¬ 
butions  from  all  technical  branches  (including  the 
handicrafts)  are  welcome,  and  it  is  obvious  that  small 
contributions  from  a  host  of  various  collaborators  will 
be  more  useful  than  large  ones  compiled  by  a  few  men, 
who  naturally  cannot  cover  so  many  specialities.  At¬ 
tention  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  contributions  in 
only  one  language  are  also  most  acceptable,  though  of 
course  those  in  two  or  three  languages  are  the  most 
valuable,  as  also  polyglot  business-catalogues  and  other 
technical  publications.  Delayed  contributions,  if  they 
arrive  before  the  end  of  1906,  when  we  shall  begin  to 
print,  can  still  be  made  use  of. 

The  editor-in-chief  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  infor¬ 
mation  wanted.  Address:  Technolexicon,  Dr.  Hubert 
Jansen,  Berlin  (NW.  7),  Dorotheenstr.  49. 

4 

The  last  date  for  sending  in  entries  to  the  Eastman 
,£1,000  Photographic  Competition  has  been  postponed 
until  June  30,  this  date  applying  to  the  arrival  of  the 
exhibits  in  London.  The  date  for  the  closing  of  Amer¬ 
ican  entries  can  be  learned  by  application  to  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  exten- 
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sion  of  time  here  given  will  doubtless  be  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  American  competitors,  as  giving  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  desirable  subjects. 

4 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  who  represents  East  Birming¬ 
ham  in  the  English  Parliament,  is  well  known  as  an 
enthusiast  in  record  photography — the  preservation,  by 
means  of  photography,  of  historical  subjects  which  are 
passing  away.  In  this  work  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  has 
accumulated  the  largest  collection  of  the  kind  in  exist¬ 
ence.  According  to  a  note  in  one  of  the  London 
papers,  Sir  Benjamin  recently  went  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  a  mock  funeral  in  order  to  record  certain 
historical  details  connected  therewith.  This  extraordi¬ 
nary  affair  took  place  in  the  graveyard  attached  to  St. 
Nicholas’  Church,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Sir  Benjamin 
Stone  and  another  member  of  Parliament  taking  part  in 
the  event.  The  funeral  procession  in  this  part  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  unique.  The  members  of  the  Shore  Porters’ 
Society,  wearing  their  long-tailed  coats  and  broad  bon¬ 
nets  with  red  tassels,  solemnly  bore  the  casket  to  the 
grave-side.  With  the  respect  for  the  dead  common  in 
Scotland,  the  casual  observers  present  bared  their 
heads,  but  when  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  appeared  with  the 
camera  and  proceeded  to  photograph  the  procession,  it 
leaked  out  that  it  was  only  a  mock  funeral,  to  enable  the 
member  for  East  Birmingham  to  include  the  scene  in  a 
series  of  prints  illustrative  of  Scottish  life  and  customs. 

£ 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  London 
Photographic  Salon  closed  a  few  days  ago.  It  was 
spoken  of  by  the  English  press  as  quite  equal  to  its 
predecessors  both  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
prints  exhibited,  although  bringing  forward  nothing 
remarkable.  For  some  reason  which  does  not  appear, 
many  prominent  American  workers,  among  them  Mrs. 
Kasebier,  Clarence  H.  White,  F.  Holland  Day,  Alfred 
Stieglitz  and  E.  J.  Steichen,  did  not  exhibit  this  year. 
Among  the  American  workers  who  did  exhibit,  the 
prints  sent  by  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn  attracted  much 
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favorable  comment.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
reviewer  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  where  he 
says  of  Mr.  Coburn’s  work,  “  It  shows  that  he  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  imagination  and  is  not  afraid  of  giving  it  full 
swing.  With  a  better  appreciation  of  the  limitations 
of  his  medium  and  greater  mastery  of  it,  he  should  attain 
a  high  position  among  pictorial  photographers.  His 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Kasebier  is  admirable,  and  in  the 
‘  Portrait  of  My  Grandmother  ’  he  has  produced  a 
picture  which,  though  hardly  pleasing  at  first  glance, 
fully  justifies  itself  on  better  acquaintance.”  This  will 
interest  admirers  of  “  The  Edge  of  the  Forest,  repro¬ 
duced  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


In  an  article  dealing  with  exposure  shutters,  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  German  exchange  by  Dr.  Kaiserling,  of 
Berlin,  the  writer  says  that  for  stand-cameras  he  has 
not  met  with  a  cheaper,  more  durable,  simpler  and  more 
generally  useful  exposure  shutter  than  the  Thornton- 
Pickard.  This  is  interesting  as  evidence  that  in  spite 
of  the  widespread  imitation  of  the  Thornton-Pickard 
shutter  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  Dr.  Kaiser¬ 
ling  prefers  the  original  article.  Referring  to  focal 
plane  shutters,  he  recommends  the  photographer  not  to 
use  them  for  plates  larger  than  3  X  x  4  % ,  on  the  ground 
that  the  shutter  will  not  be  found  quick  enough  for  larger 
plates.  This  advice  reads  strangely  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  American  manufacturers  do  not  list  focal  plane 
shutters  for  plates  smaller  than  5  x  !•  Coupled  with 
this  is  the  recommendation  not  to  photograph  the  object 
too  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plate.  Dr. 
Kaiserling  withholds  his  judgment  concerning  tne  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  slit,  as  to  whether  it  should  be  adjusted  from 
the  inside  or  outside.  He  is  experimenting  with  shut¬ 
ters  of  both  kinds  made  by  Anschutz,  and  promises 
his  opinion  in  a  later  article. 


postscript  to  J|?o.  27 
Ctjc  pl)oto*fl0tniature 

Under  this  heading  will  be  published  occasional  post¬ 
scripts  to  earlier  monographs  in  The  Photo-Miniature 
series,  giving  new  or  additional  information.— itor] 


MODIFICATION  OF  THOMPSON’S  TABLES  AND 
METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  NEEDLE- 
HOLE  EXPOSURES 

By  JULIUS  MARTIN 

TIME 


Hour 

A.M.  P 

M . 

June 

May 

July 

April 

August 

March 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

I  I 

to 

I 

I 

I 

I 

r-3 

2 

3-3 

4 

IO 

or 

2 

I 

I 

i-3 

1.6 

3-3 

4 

5-3 

9 

or 

3 

I 

I 

1.6 

2 

4 

IO 

20 

8 

or 

4 

i-3 

i-3 

2 

3-3 

8 

7 

or 

5 

2 

2.6 

3-3 

5-3 

6 

or 

6 

2.6 

3-3 

5-3 

5 

or 

7 

4 

5-3 
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SUBJECTS 


Distant  view;  no 
near  foreground : 
Beach  and  river 
scenes,  well 
lighted. 

3 


Near  view  with 
long  distance : 
Light  objects 
near:  Field  and 
road  well  lighted. 

6 


Near  view,  with 
foliageor  shadows 
in  foreground  : 
Street  scenes  and 
portraits  out-of- 
doors. 

12 


Interior  well 
lighted  with  clear 
glass  windows  : 
Glades  under 
trees. 


120 


PLATES  (Cramer) 


Anchor 

Banner 

Crown 

Inst.  Iso. 

Med.  Iso. 

Slow  Iso. 

2-5 

i-3 

I 

i-5 

2 

IO 

LIGHT 


Sun 

Sky 

Clear 

Slightly  veiled, 

Clouded,  air 

Gloomy 

sky  clear 

clear 

I 

*•5 

2 

00 

NEEDLE-HOLE  APERTURE 


No.  8 

O 

d 

Z 

No.  11 

No.  11 

•5 

I 

i-5 

2 

PLATE  DISTANCE 


4  in. 
I 


5  in. 

»-5 
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THE  PHOTO -MINIATURE 


ILLUSTRATION 

Time,  June,  2  p.  m.;  subject,  near  view  with  long  dis¬ 
tance;  plate,  Banner;  light,  sky  clouded,  air  clear;  aper¬ 
ture,  No.  11 ;  plate  distance,  4  in.  (75°). 

From  the  tables  given  we  select  the  values  of  the  constants 
in  large  black  figures  as  follows:  Time,  1 ;  subject,  6;  plate, 
1  -3 !  kght,  2  ;  aperture,  1.5;  plate  distance,  1. 

The  combined  product  of  these  factors  is  23.4,  which  is  the 
time  in  seconds  for  the  exposure.  If  the  factor  for  the  Ban¬ 
ner  plate  were  1.5  instead  of  1.3,  the  product  would  be 
27  seconds,  the  value  given  for  the  time  of  exposure  by 
Thompson  for  similar  conditions.  These  multiplications 
can  ordinarily  be  done  in  one’s  head  without  recourse  to 
pencil  and  paper. 


SECOND  ILLUSTRATION 

Factor* 


Time,  August,  10  A.  M . 1.3 

Subject,  Portrait  out-of-doors . 12 

Plate,  Crown  . . 1 

Light,  Sun  slightly  veiled,  air  clear . 1.5 

Aperture,  No.  8 . 5 

Plate  distance ,  5  in . 1.5 


The  combined  product  is  18,  as  given  by  Thompson. 


PHOTOGRAMS 
OF  THE  YEAR,  1903 

yi  High-Class  Jlrt  Volume  in  Which 
the  best  photographic  Work  of  the 
pear  is  reproduced  and  described 

AN  ANNUAL  OF  PICTURES  AND  ARTICLES  FOR  ALL  WOULD-BE  PICTURE- 
MAKERS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR,  1993,  contains  over  150  reproductions  of  the 
most  notable  pictures  of  the  year,  exhibited  and  noil-exhibited,  by  leading  photographic 
workers,  including  \V.  R.  Bland,  George  Davison,  Robert  Deniachy,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer, 
Jr..  Frederick  H.  Evans,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Alexander  Keighley,  Major  C.  Puyo,  and 
Clarence  H.  White. 

The  literary  contents  include  a  critique  on  the  principal  British  exhibitions,  and  on 
the  non-exhibited  works,  1  y  A.  C.  R.  Carter  ;  a  continuation  of  the  '  Hints  to  Would-be 
Picture  Makers,”  by  H.  Snowden  Ward  ;  an  Analytical  Criticism  of  four  of  his  own 
works,  by  Frederick  H.  Evans  ;  and  articles  on  the  French  School,  by  Robert  Demachy  ; 
the  German  School,  by  Fritz  Loescher;  the  American  School,  by  Osborne  1.  Yellott  and 
by  Carl  E.  Ackerman  ;  the  Australian  Work,  by  A.  J.  Hill-Griffith,  etc. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  exhibitions  it  is  indispensable,  as  form¬ 
ing  the  only  effective  substitute. 

To  all  interested  in  Pictorial  Photography  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  educative 
volume,  enabling  the  student  to  compare  the  different  “  schools  ”  and  exhibitions.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  useful  of  all  its  functions  is  the  introduction  of  new  work  by  unknown 
workers,  and  this  has  been  done  more  largely  in  1903  than  in  any  former  year. 

To  art  lovers  in  general  it  appeals  strongly  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  art  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  year.  To  look  through  it  is  to  delight  the  eye  :  to  study  it  is  to  receive  an 
art  education. 

The  American  Section  is  this  year  unusually  interesting  and 
profusely  illustrated.  The  book  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper 
throughout  and  in  other  ways  improved  beyond  past  issues. 
Edition  limited.  Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment. 

CLOTH  BINDING,  SI.5C,  POSTFREE 
HEAVY  PAPER  COVERS,  II  CO,  POSTFREE 

Obtainable  from  all  r3oo'ksellers  and  "Photographic  Ttecaers 

or  from  the  Publishers 


TENNANT  €i  WARD,  American  Agents 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


ANSCO 


THE.  NE.W 

D  AYLIQHT-  LOADING 


FILM 


has  better  keeping  qualities 

with  greater  latitude  in  exposure 
and  development  than  any  other  film 


ANSCO  FILM  is  adapted  for  use 
in  all  standard  film  cameras 


CYKO  prints  by  any  light ; 

Finest  of  all  developing  papers 
NO  DARK-ROOM  REQUIRED 


CYKO  is  made  in  six  different 
grades,  adapted  for  every  class  of 
negative  _ 


ANSCO  BOOKLET 
AND  CYCO  MANUAL  EREX 

to  any  address  on  request 

The  Anthony  and  Scovill  Co. 

122-124  Filth  Avenue  Atlas  Block 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Have  you  ever  tried  the 
new  CRAMER  TRI¬ 
CHROMATIC  PLATE? 
As  these  plates  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  red,  yellow  and 
blue,  they  are  the  best 
plates  to  use  for  3-color 
work.  They  are  also 
adapted  in  a  special  way 
for  landscapes.  Give  them 
an  early  trial. 


Manufactured  by 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  :  32  EAST  10TH  STREET 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


1878  GEORGE  MURPHY  1903 

(incorporated) 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Photographic  Goods 


DRY  PLATES: 
Seed's  Extra  Rapid, 
Seed’s  Instantaneous, 
Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Portrait, 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 
Seed’s  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed's  New  Light-Filters. 


CARD  STOCK: 

Collins  Mounts,  full  line. 

PRINTING-  OUT 
PAPERS. 


DEVELOPING  -  OUT 
PAPERS. 


THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 


COPE’S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 


NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 


BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


BLOTTING 
PAPERS : 

“Royal” — 20x25  in.,  50  lbs. 
“Royal”  — 20x25  in.,  80  lbs. 

OZOTYPE : 

Full  line  of  Materials. 


ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 


CAMERAS: 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Premo  Hand  Cameras, 
Poco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  ail  grades. 

CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagle  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 


LENSES : 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades. 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2  grades. 

EAGLE 

ETCHING  TOOL. 

PUBLICATIONS : 
Snap-Shots, 
Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson’s  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 

CHEMICALS: 

Products  of  The  Anilin  Co., 
Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid, 
Seed’s  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 
Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 
And  all  Photo  Chemicals- 


Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods: 

Collins  Card  Stock, 

Premo  Cameras, 

Poco  Cameras, 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals. 
Seed’s  Plates,  Films  and 
Developers, 

Seed’s  New  Manuals, 
Books  on  Photography. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


New  and  Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  Materials  and  Im¬ 
ported  Specialties,  288  pages.  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postage 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  inc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


A  group  of  683  employees  made  with  a  Collinear  Lens 

683  HEADS  — BUT  ONLY  ONE  VERDICT 

THE  COLLINEAR  LENS 

is  a  wonderful  group  lens 

For  catalogue  and  particulars,  write  to 

THE  VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  CO. 

133  West  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


//AlfAff  TOL  AND 
or  BOTH  DFYFL  OPFHS  : 


pro  duct  thf  ffffctj 
Spffd,  or ta /i  .  /ntfnj/ty,  pure  black  and  wh/tf 


AN  OVFPDOSF  OF  HYDRO  CN/ NON  H/Li.3  PfFTOL  QUAL/TY. 

a3r  7/A/.fAA/D//Alf  "and  let  youh  tfmOMMWf  sf  S/AUffS 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  G  GENNERT  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 


AURORA 
FLASH  LAMP 


A  PLEASURE  TO  CARRY 

THE 


Produces  a  fan-shaped  flame 


PASSY  TRIPOD 


SAFE 

It  burns  pure  Magnesium 
RAPID 

Can  be  used  for  Portraits 


Made  of  metal;  length,  ex¬ 
tended,  4  feet;  closed,  15  inches. 
Weight,  2  lbs. 


Quicker  than  any  other  magnesium  lamp 

SI. 60.  Sold  by  your  dealer  Sold  by  your  dealer 


G.  GENNERT,  Maker,  NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


Kindly  mention-  The  Photo-Miniature 


Is  it  a  Mount  for  Collodio  Carbons  you  want  ? 

The  Collodio  Art  Folder 


The  Style 
that  is  "it"  for 
Collodion  Carbon 
prints 


A  Folder 
and  a  Card 
in  one 


SEPIA  CREAM  —  a  delicate  shade 
CRASH  FINISH  —  stock  half  deckle 

A  BEAUTIFUL  PLATE  SUNK  DESIGN 

Don’t  believe  this  advertisement.  Send  five  two-cent  stamps 
for  a  sample  and  descriptive  circular  and  be  convinced 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Manufactured  by 

Taprell,  Loomis 
&  Company 

Mfrs.  of  Photo  Card  Mounts 

41  8"420  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


OUR  SPECIAL.  OFFER. 

Do  you  use  cuts  in  advertising  your 
photos  ?  We  have  made  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  large  half-tone  firm  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  Nickletype  Reproductions  of 
any  Cards  we  advertise  at  $1.00  each, 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  at 
that  price,  cash  with  order.  Look  at 
our  ads.  If  you  are  using  a  Card  the  ad 
calls  for  and  want  a  cut,  state  which 
Card  you  want  a  cut  of  and  enclose  us  a 
dollar,  and  we  will  forward  same  im¬ 
mediately  by  mail.  _ 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


<j£f)otograpInc  ^penalties 

Jfmng  Salt  i!2otirtal  JDcbcIopcc 

Combincti  Zoning  anti  filing:  ^ubrs 


S'  ~v 

j/french^i 

%  SATIN  l 

\  JR;  J 

^~S> 

<£6e  fifanbarb  Q&fuc  (print  (paper 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET 


The  J.  C.  MILLEN,  M.D. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


E  a  s  t  m  a  n  K  odaK  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESS 

The  success  of  the  Kodak  Developing  Machine  con¬ 
tinues.  The  absolute  novice  finds  that  it  relieves  him 
of  many  difficulties  —  helps  him  over  the  hard  places  in 
picture  -  making,  d  he  proficient  amateur  who  gives  it  a 
trial  welcomes  the  freedom  it  gives  him  and  learns, 
oftentimes  with  surprise,  that  he  can  develop  his  nega¬ 
tives  mechanically  with  far  better  results  than  he  was 
able  to  obtain  by  the  old  methods.  The  only  people 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  Kodak  Developing  Machine 
are  the  people  who  have  never  used  it.  In  the  history 
of  the  Kodak  business  we  have  never  put  out  an  article 
which  has  called  forth  so  many  unsolicited  testimonials 
as  the  Kodak  Developing  Machine.  Using  is  believ¬ 
ing.  The  machine  may  not  work  in  accordance  with  all 
the  former  theories  of  development  —  but  it  makes  per¬ 
fect  negatives  if  it  is  given  half  a  chance  —  and  that’s 
the  test. 


Not  a  Single  Failure 

V  ancouver,  W  ash. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  the  happy  possessor  of  a  Style  “  E  ” 
Developing  Machine,  put  out  by  your  house,  and  if  it  were  impossible 


Eastman’s 

KODOID  PLATES 

One=third  the  weight  of  glass 

NON=HALATION 

ORTHOCHR.OMATIC 


Can  be  used  in  ordinary  Plate= 
Holders  without  Kits  or  Adapters 


ALL  DEALERS 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


E  a  s  t  m  a  n 


K  o  d  a  K 


Company 


ROCHESTER.,  N.  Y. 


for  me  to  obtain  another,  I  would  not  part  with  the  same  for  any  price. 
I  have  never  had  a  failure  since  I  commenced  using  the  machine,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  develop  films.  It  is  true  that  in  using  this  instrument, 
as  with  any  other  good  thing,  the  operator  must  use  care  and  common 
sense. 

Great  credit  is  due  your  house  for  placing  upon  the  market  an 
article  so  valuable,  useful  and  ornamental.  Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  Knowles. 


NO  SW’ELTERING  DARK-ROOM 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 

January  i  1903,  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  myself  a  present  of  a 
Style  “  E  ”  Eastman  Developing  Machine,  and,  of  course,  among  the 
glad  New  Year  resolutions,  I  placed  the  developing  machine  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  fully  desirous  of  getting  better  results  in  the  matter  of 
photographic  development  as  applied  to  Kodak  films.  My  experience 
from  the  first  trial  to  the  present  date  has  been  everything  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  “  satisfactory  and  perfect.”  The  operation  of  the 
machine  is  cleanly,  speedy,  very  satisfactory,  and  a  pleasure  to 
manipulate. 

Certainly  the  amateur  can  appreciate  all  this  from  the  fact  that,  on 
the  hot  summer  afternoon,  he  can  place  his  developing  machine  in  the 
shade  of  the  back  porch,  and  there,  with  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air, 
accomplish  more  in  developing  a  film  in  fifteen  minutes  than  he  could 
do  in  a  sweltering  dark-room  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  It  is 
after  a  thorough  investigation  and  severest  trial  that  I  write  you  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Style  “  E  ”  Kodak  Developing  Machine. 

Yours  truly,  H.  CELLEYHAM. 


EASTMAN’S  SPECIAL  KODAK 
DEVELOPER  POWDERS 

Unequaled  for  use  with 

KODAK  FILM 

NON-STAINING 

Sold  only  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes 


ALL  DEALERS 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


A  FABLE 

With  a  Photographic  Moral 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  foolish  hunter,  who  said  unto 
himself,  “I  will  buy  me  a  rifle  that  shall  forthwith  cause  envy 
from  all  my  neighbors.”  And  straightway  he  sat  him  down  and 
wrote  for  divers  catalogues,  and  he  went  forth  into  the  city  and 
inspected  the  firearms  that  were  there  offered  for  sale.  And 
after  much  thought  he  bought,  with  many  broad  pieces  of 
silver,  a  beautiful  weapon  after  the  most  modern  and  improved 
design. 

”  Forsooth,”  said  he,  “  I  have  expended  much  silver  for  this 
beautiful  weapon,  and  it  behooves  me  to  economize  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  cartridges  to  be  used  therein.” 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  maker  of  this  beautiful  weapon 
also  made  for  it  cartridges  of  special  design  and  fitness,  with 
powder  of  high  power  that  made  no  smoke,  and  it  so  happened 
also  that  the  weapon  was  chambered  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
for  these  cartridges  an  exact  fit.  But  these  cartridges  being  of 
the  finest  quality  and  of  great  strength  and  exactness,  the  maker 
asked  for  them  somewhat  more  silver  than  was  asked  for  other 
cartridges. 

Yet  it  so  happened  also  that  the  young  man  in  the  market¬ 
place  of  the  firearms,  thinking  to  make  a  greater  profit  to  him¬ 
self,  said  to  the  foolish  hunter:  ‘‘These  cartridges  made  by  the 
maker  of  your  weapon  are  most  expensive;  but  here  are  some 
that  are  ‘just  as  good  ’  which  1  will  exchange  for  a  small  piece 
of  silver.” 

And  the  foolish  hunter  bought  the  “just  as  good”  cartridges 
and  went  forth  into  the  forest.  And  the  cartridges  not  being  of 
perfect  fitness,  the  missiles  sped  wide  of  their  mark,  and  the 
hunter  slew  no  game. 

Forsooth, ’ ’  said  he,  “  the  weapon  has  cost  me  much  silver, 
but  of  what  value  is  it,  since  it  will  slay  no  deer?’  ’  And  straight¬ 
way  the  foolish  hunter  took  the  weapon,  and  with  great  anger 
flung  it  into  a  bottomless  pool. 

The  moral  of  which  is:  Avoid  the  “  just  as  goods.”  Don’t 
blame  your  plates  and  films  and  papers  if  you  miss  the  mark 
when  using  preparations  other  than  those  put  up  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  those  goods. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Eastman  Kodak 

Company 

ROCHESTER,  N. 

y . 

The  New 
Folding  Pocket 

KODAK 


Rising  Front,  Automatic 
Shutter  with  pneumatic  re¬ 
lease,  R.  R.  Lens,  speed  of 
//  8,  brilliant  finder,  spirit- 
level,  tripod  sockets  for 
both  vertical  and  horizontal 
exposures. 


No  .  3  A 

Broader  in  scope  than 
anything  heretofore 
attained  in  pocKet 
photography 


It  ivill  go  in  a  ‘Pop-Coat  Pocket 


Pictures  x  inches 


Price,  *  *  -  ®  -  $20.00 

AH  Dealers 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


A  NEW  GRAFLEX 


GRAPHIC 
FOCAL  -  PLANE 
SHUTTER 


Equipped  with  the 
IMPROVED  MODEL  “ 


“THE  TOURIST 

SMALLER 

LIGHTER  IN  WEIGHT 
LESS  IN  PRICE 


B” 


A  concentration  of  the  ideas  that  made  the  GRAFLEX  world- 
famous. 

PICTURES  AS  YOU  SEE  THEM,  WHILE  YOU 
SEE  THEM,  AND  AT  THE  DESIRED  MOMENT 

NO  GUESS  WORK 


Graphic  Cameras 
Craphic  Focal-plane  Shutters 
Crown  T ripods 
Craphic  Specialties 
Used  extensively  by  the 
United  States  Government 
Departments 
tty  comparison  the  best 
Special  Cameras  for  the 
novice  or  scientific  worker 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

407  Broome  Street,  New  York 

Kindly  n.ention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Ask 

your  dealer 
for  catalogues 
and  booklets 
or  write 
to  us 


Albuma 

if  you  want  the  full  detail 
of  your  negative 

Albuma 

if  you  want  the  softest 
gradations  in  the  half-tones. 

Albuma 

if  you  want  matchless 
brilliancy  and  gloss. 

“It  has  a  quality  all  its  own .” 


SOLD  BY  ALL  KODAK  DEALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


USE 

KLORO 

AND  INCREASE  YOUR  TRADE 

Insoluble  Emulsion. 

Extra  Heavy  Imported  Stock. 

Brilliant  Glossy  Prints 
with  lasting  richness  of  color. 

AT  ALL  STOCK  DEALERS. 

THE  PHOTO-MATERIALS  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  u  ention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Bausch  &  Lamb 

PLASTIGMAT  P/6.8 

The  Perfect 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  //6. 8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician’s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
— pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical — in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma¬ 
tism  and  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

There  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 
SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
B AUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

C  at  a  l  ogu  e  Free 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniatt-br 


THORNTON  PICKARD 
SHUTTERS  (focal  plane) 


THE  Thornton  -  Pickard  Focal  Plane 
is  the  famous  shutter  for  extremely 
fast  work  with  fine  lenses.  It  passes 
a  very  large  percentage  of  light  and 
works  smoothly  and  reliably. 

The  curtain  is  made  by  a  process  that 
is  secret  with  the  Thornton-Pickard  Co., 
is  light-proof  and  flexible.  It  is  altogether 
different  from  inferior  rubber  cloth  imita¬ 
tions,  and  is  much  more  serviceable. 

A  great  beauty  of  the  T.  P.  Focal  Plane 
Shutter  is  that  while  it  is  by  all  odds  the 
fastest  shutter  made,  it  works  without  the 
slightest  jar  or  injury  to  the  lens. 

Send  for  our  Thornton  Pickard  Catalogue — Free 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS,  U.  S.  A. 

323  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


1903  PHOTO-ENCYCLOPEDIA 

NOW  READY  :  SENT  FOR  20  CENTS 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


WHY  MOST 
Photographers  use 

SEED  PLATES 


IT  is  often  said  that  the  professional  can  learn  much 
from  the  amateur.  This  is  true.  But  in  the  choice 
and  use  of  plates  the  amateur  can  profit  by  a  lesson 
from  the  professional.  The  amateur  too  often  judges  plates 
simply  by  their  speed  and  price.  Hard  experience  has 
given  the  professional  a  finer  discrimination,  and  he  judges 
by  results.  The  best  plate  is  the  cheapest  from  every 
practical  viewpoint.  Nine-tenths  of  American  photograph¬ 
ers  use  Seed  Plates  exclusively  because  they  have  proved 
that 


Seed  Plates  are  unapproachable  in 
Gradation  Capacity,  Latitude  and 
Uniformity  of  Quality  —  the  three 
most  desirable  qualities  in  plates 

Gradation  capacity  is  the  result  of  perfection  in  emul¬ 
sion  making.  It  means  a  plate  which  will  record  all  the 
gradations  of  tone,  detail  of  light  and  shadow,  seen  in  the 
subject  photographed.  Latitude  is  the  result  of  chemical 
quality  in  the  plate.  It  means  a  plate  which  works  well 
under  difficult  conditions  or  with  difficult  subjects,  giving 
a  high  average  of  quality  in  the  negative  regardless  of 
circumstances.  Uniformity  of  quality  is  the  crowning 
virtue  of  a  good  plate.  It  means  perfect  confidence  in 
manipulation  and  certainty  in  results. 

No  other  plate  equals  the  Seed  Plate 
in  Latitude,  Gradation  and 
Uniformity  of  Quality 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  57  EAST  9TH  ST. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Why  Photographers  use  Seed  Plates 


Speed  is  a  special  quality  required  in  plates  for  special 
purposes.  For  portraiture  on  dull  days,  for  winter  work 
outdoors,  for  high  speed  photography  —  a  fast  plate  is 
essential. 

Seed’s  Gilt  Edge  27  is  unsurpassed  in 
Speed  and  has  the  other  qualities  too 

Color  sensitiveness  — or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  record  the  relative  luminosity  of  colors  in  the 
subject,— is  another  special  quality  required  in  plates  for 
special  purposes  or  seasons.  For  color  reproduction  or 
copying,  industrial  photography,  commercial  work,  or  in 
photographing  the  subtle  coloring  of  nature  at  the  end  of 
the  year 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic  Plates  will  give 
all  the  values  of  your  subject,  and  are 
the  only  ortho  plate  for  which  you  can 
get  properly  adjusted  light  filters 

Fineness  of  grain  and  uniformity  in  quality  are  especially 
desirable  qualities  in  plates  for  copying,  interior  work  and 
lantern  slides 

Seed  s  26x,  26  and  23  Regular  Brands  are 
advised  for  copying  and  interiors.  Seed’s 
Lantern  Slide  and  Transparency  Plates  for 
lantern  work, remarkable  for  quality 

Where  harsh  contrasts  or  difficult  interiors  have  to  be 
faced,  we  particularly  recommend 

Seed’s  Non-halation  Plates 

Our  Manual  and  Seed’s  List  will  interest  you  and  give 
you  much  valuable  help  in  negative -making.  Free  on 
request  from  our  offices. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


PERFECT  ENLARGEMENTS 

produced  with  the  minimum  expense  of  labor 
and  time  are  only  possible  when  made  with  the 

IDEAL  and 
INGENTO 
ENLARGING 
LANTERNS 


They  are  optically  and  mechanically  perfect,  and  only  by 
their  use  can  PRACTICAL  ENLARGING  be  accomplished. 
These  lanterns  can  also  be  used  for 

REDUCING  and  for  the 

PROJECTION  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one  being  fitted  with  6i-ineh 
and  the  other  with  8-ineh  condensing  lenses. 

We  supply  them  with  the  following  lights 

OIL  BURNER;  INCANDESCENT  GAS;  GASOLINE 
VAPOR  INCANDESCENT]  KEROSENE  VAPOR 
INCANDESCENT;  ACETYLENE;  INCANDESCENT 
ELECTRIC  AND  ELECTRIC  ARC. 

PRICES,  FROM  $25  UP 

Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue  of  Enlarging  Lanterns, 

Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereoptieons 

118  W.  Jackson  Boulvd.  BURKE  &  JAIVIES  18  East  17th  Street 

CHICAGO  Manufacturers  NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


the 

BEST  AND  SIMPLEST  ANASTIGMATS 


with  full  apertures,  give  critically  fine  definition 
right  up  to  the  margins  of  their  plates,  and  cover 
large  plates  as  wide-angle  lenses  when  stopped 
slightly.  They  are  free  from  distortion,  from  spheri¬ 
cal  and  chromatic  aberrations,  from  astigmatism 
and  curved  field,  from  flare,  ghost  and  other  com¬ 
mon  defects  of  lenses. 

They  are  nicely  proportioned,  more  accurately 
made,  better  finished,  more  compact,  and  weigh 
much  less  than  other  anastigmats. 

A  catalogue  COSTS  NOTHING  but  a  postal  card 


"[A/L0I^."]A/L0I^.t'^0B50tl  llp 

ST  JAMES  BUILDING, 
BROADWAY  AND  26th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Kindly  mention  This  Photo  -  Miniaturk 


THE 


LATEST  GOERZ  LENS 

IS  THE 

SERIES  IB  /4-s  —  s  s 

For  Portraits  and  Ultra  Fast  Exposures 


With  this  lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  with  any  other  lens 

GOERZ  SECTOR  SHUTTERS 

on  hand  in  all  sizes.  Ask  for  booklet 

C.  P.  GOERZ 

ROOM  37,  52  EAST  UXIOX  SQUARE,  XEW  YORK 
London  Office,  +  and  5  Holborn  Circus,  E.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Thf.  Photo-Miniatcre 


As  long  as  the  paper  lasts 
so  long  will  the  picture  endure 

if  it’s  on 

Eastman’s 

Permanent 

BROMIDE 


16  Years  the  Standard 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

The.  Eastman  Kodak  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


( 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


V - - — 7 

The  Superiority  of 


“Century” 


Cameras 


has  won  for  them  the  highest  praise  from  Con¬ 
noisseurs  everywhere.  “Century  Quality”  is 
the  result  of  twenty  years’  practical  experience. 
Century  Cameras  are  the  finest  in  the  world 
and  the  most  for  the  money.  Our  new  cat¬ 
alogue  tells  why.  Can  be  obtained  from  all 
dealers  free,  or  by  mail  direct. 

CENTURY  CAMERA  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


THE 

GREAT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOVELTY 

The  POCKET 
DARK-ROOM 

FOR  DEVELOPING  ROLL 
FILMS,  FLAT  FILMS  OR 
GLASS  PLATES,  IN  DAY¬ 
LIGHT  OR  ANY  LIGHT 
ANYWHERE 

Small  enough  to  carry  in  the  pocket  or  take 
on  tour  anywhere.  Every  exposure  devel¬ 
oped  separately  under  control  and  observa¬ 
tion.  No  need  whatever  to  grope  about  in 
the  old-style  dark-room  —  no  ruby  lamp, 
developing  dishes  or  fragile  glass  measures 
required.  No  rocking  or  other  attention 
necessary  during  development.  “Time” 
or  tentative  development  at  will.  Frilling 
during  development  impossible. 

The  Pocket  Dark-room  takes  but  one  or  two  ounces  of  developer,  according 
to  the  size  of  instrument  in  use.  No  staining  of  the  fingers  or  dress.  No 
mess.  No  uncertainty.  Ready  shortly  in  models  to  take  all  popular  sizes  of 
plates  or  films. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  POSTFREE  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  POCKET  PHOTOGRAPHY  CO.,  Ltd. 
56  Gracechurch  Street,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Made  especially  for  the  studio: 


Imperial 

Portrait  Plates 

Extremely  rapid  —  U niform 
—  Clean.  Will  give  fine, 
crisp  negatives  with  splen 
did  printing  detail  from  the 
highest  lights  to  the  deepest 
shadows. 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

LEWISTON,  MAINE 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  “DEVELOPMENT  SIMPLIFIED” 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


VELOX 

Liquid  developer 

Made  especially  for  Velox  by 
the  Velox  people  — it  makes 
Velox  better  than  ever  — and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 


Four-ounce  bottle  Concentrated  Solution,  25  cents 
ALL  DEALERS 


LOOK  FOR 


NEPERA  DIVISION 

I  OV  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  LABEL 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturk 


Aim 


The  Camera 
for  advanced 
amateurs 


This  superb  camera,  fitted  with  the  famous  ZEISS  LENS— Tessar 
Unar  — develops  a  speed  of  l/IOOO  of  a  second,  while  insuring 
marvelously  brilliant  definition  over  a  very  wide  field.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  compact ;  in  all  respects  the  camera  most  satisfactory  to 
exacting  photographers. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  Zeiss  Anastigmat 
Photo  Lenses. 

Price-list  free.  The  handsome  Zeiss  catalogue  de  luxe  for  15  cents 
to  cover  postage. 


Optician 


104  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Also  at  125  West  42d  St.,  and  650  Madison  Ave.,  New  YorK 
MINNEAPOLIS  3  Rue  Scribe,  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


POLYCHROME 


Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 
tones,  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 
sepias  to  pure  engraving  black.  A  paper  for  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desires 
artistic  effects.  Can  be  converted  into  platinum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheap.  Sample 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  30c. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Cor.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


ONE  WAY  TO  BE  PROGRESSIVE 

DEAL  WITH  A  PROGRESSIVE 
PHOTO  STOCK  DEALER 


With  all  due  modesty,  we  lay  claim  to  recognition  as  one  of 
this  class.  For  proof  we  point  to  our  new  PROFESSIONAL 
GOODS  CATALOGUE,  No.  16  (just  off  the  press).  200 
pages,  closely  printed,  1,000  illustrations.  Send  10  cents  for 
postage  with  request. 

Catalogue  No.  103,  for  Amateur  goods  Bargain  Lists  at  Frequent  Intervals 


THE  PHOTO-MIRROR 


EVERY  MONTH.  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 


And  courteous  attention  always 


410-12  North  Broadway,  Dept.  C,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  AB  C  of  Photo-Micrography 


A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  W.  H.  WALMSLEY 


Mr.  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain — as  simply  as  possible — the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  photo  -  Micrographers 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 


TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 


287  Fourth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Cot  it  In  Ihe  Negative 


Photography 

and  the  Po  trait  Arts 

HOME  TAUGHT 

Personal,  private  mail  training 
and  criticisms.  Expert  instructors. 
N  Spare  time  only  required.  Diplo¬ 
mas  issued.  Positions 


Write  name  and  address 
plainly  on  ©©upon.  Cut  out 
and  mail,  if  full  infermaUon 

is  desired. 


American  School  of  Art  and  Photography ,  Box  2 008,  Scranton ,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  book,  41  Profitable  Professions.”  I  am  interested  in  the  Course  I  have 
checked  with  an  X, 


Professional  Photography. 

Post  Graduate  ©ours©  tn 
Photography —  special 
0  x  p©rt fe  rane  h©  s . 


Retouching. 

Pastels. 

1 — 

Carbon  Printing. 

Water  Colors. 

Amateur  Photography. 

;  Miniature  Painting. 

1  1 

Crayon. 

St.  and  No.. 
.  State_ 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

incorporated  capital,  *100,000  Box  2008,  Scranton,  Pa. 


UNIFORMLY  GOOD  NEGATIVES 

can  only  be  made  on  reliable  plates . 

occasional  successes  are  possible  on 
any  brand. 

HAMMER  PLATES 


-TRADE  HARK.- 


ARE  RELIABLE 


Uniform  in  coating,  they  always  work  alike. 

R.ich  in  silver,  they  give  beautiful  gradations  and 
full  details.  . 

Made  by  the  most  modern  machinery,  every 
plate  is  perfect. 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Send  for  Hammer’s  Little  BooK-A  Short  TalR  on  Negative 
MaKing.  Mailed  free  to  any  address 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


MOST  SUITABLE  FOR  HOLIDAY  6IFTS.  SEE  THEM  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


YOU  SET  THE  ONE  SCALE:  IT  DOES  THEi  REST 
THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE”  i?  an  uner- 
Photographic  Exposure  Meter  tTftJco® 

rect  exposure  required  for  every  speed  of  plate 
on  every  kind  of  subject,  and  under  every 
condition  of  light.  Prie©,  in  Nickel  Silver 
cases,  Sa.SO.  Solid  Silver,  36.00. 

Extra  Dials  and  Glasses,  25  cts.  per  pair 
Extra  Packets  of  Sensitive  Paper,  15  cts.  each 
Extra  Books  of  Instruction,  5  cts.  each 
Extra  Speed  Cards,  5  cts.  each 
(New  speed  cards  bear  date  of  issue  and  are 
adapted  for  use  with  “Rapid  Deadmatch ’’ 
paper  without  lowering  speeds.) 

THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE"  automatically 
^native  Meier  photographic  Print  Meter  correct  ex- 

posure  required  for  punting  Platinotype,  Carbon,  Engineers'  Sun  Prints,  Print  Meter 

etc  with  absolute  accuracy  without  any  calculation  whatever.  Price,  in 

Nickel  Silver,  S2. 00.  (After  January  1,1904,32.30.)  These  Meters  will  be  sent  on  apprjval 
for  a  fortnight  by 

THE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 

237  B.  South  Fourth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y, 


THAT’S  ALL 

YOU  NEED 


6 4 


TUBES 


40  oz.  Developer  35^ 

Sold  by  all  Dealers 

FOR  PAPERS  PLATES 

Wab^hA^Chicsw  C/.  (h:\smf  -  t  -V> )ork 


PHOTO  LIGHTING 

PROFESSOR  RAYMER’S  NEW  BOOK  ON  PORTRAIT 
LIGHTING  UNDER  THE  SKYLIGHT,  WINDOW 

Lighting  and  other  Standard  Styles; 
Skylight  Construction;  Dark  -  Room  Work 
NOW  READY.  $2.50  POST-FREE 

Detailed  prospectus  on  request 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


10  Per  Cent  To  50  Per  Cent  SAVED 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters  for  Buying,  Selling  and  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lenses. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  of  every  description.  The  bargains 
we  offer  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  our  68-page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list  —  mailed  free. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  29  114  Fultors  Street,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


SEPIA  TONES 

The  exquisite  tones  of  our  Sepia  Platinotype  Papers 
charm  all  Who  see  them.  The  paper  is  no  experiment;  it  is 
a  finished  product,  and  SEPIA  PRIMES  are  as  simple  to 
make  as  black,  prints.  Sample  print  free. 

To  the  lovers  of  black  tones  our  Extra  HeaVy  Papers  are 
supplanting  our  lighter  grades.  Send  for  sample  print. 

SAMPLE  PACKACE  PAPER,  EITHER  TONE,  50  CENTS 

WILLIS  &  CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

“LIGHT” 

Formerly  known  as  S.  6  M. 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoKe 

30  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  PRINGLE  6  CO. 
64  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

And  For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 


Kindly  mention  The  PhqtoMiniature 
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PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  best  results 
are  only  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  —  the  best 
results  in  Photograph,  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  by  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  Drusn  with  each  jar) 


At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies, 
Artists'  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30 
cts.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK  — CHICAGO  —  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.  1  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.  J  U.  S.  A. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to 

GET  BUSY 

with  your  fall  advertising. 
Stimulate  business  before 
it’s  too  late. 

No  business  is  too  good 
to  profit  by  advertising. 

W.  I.  SCANDLIN 
345  SIXTH  AVE. 
BROOKLYN 
N.  Y. 


Popular  Books 

SMALL  ACCUMULATORS.— How  to 
make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  MAR¬ 
SHALL.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS  —A  Univer¬ 
sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  75c. 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING.  —  By 

H.  S.  NORRIE.  How  to  fix  up,  work  and 
keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  gas 
lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 
MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines,  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  Work,  Wireless  Teleg¬ 
raphy.  their  construction,  working,  etc. 
By  H.  S  Norrie.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 
Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth. 
$1.00. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

SPON  St  CHAMBERLAIN 

Publishers  of  Technical  Books 

123  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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BRIGHT  WHITE,  LIQHT 
ONE,  CE,NT  AN  HOUR 

Superior  to  daylight,  because 
absolutely  uniform  for  Enlarg¬ 
ing,  Copying,  Lantern  Slides. 

UNEQUALLED 


Burns  kerosene,  portable,  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  No  expense  for 
installation.  Best  for  Magic 
Lantern  work. 

PRICE-LIST  FREE 


WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  EARLE 

Dept.  20.  918  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


The  Slightest  Trace  of  Fog  Spoils  the  Negative 

Edinol 

and 

Acetonesulphite 

work  absolutely  clear  and  yield 
detail  in  the  deepest  shadows 


Used  by  Underwood  &  Underwood  in  making 
their  celebrated  Stereoscopic  Views 


Soiling  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
FARBENFABRIKEN  OF  ELBERFIELD  CO.,  4o  Stone  St.,  New  YorR 

Trad©  also  supplied  by 

EDWARD  H.  BUEHLER  DOMINION  DYEWOOD  &  CHEMICAL  CO.  OCCIDENTAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

134  lake  St.,  Chicago,  III.  Toronto,  Ont. ,  Canada  131  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

For  Sal©  by  all  Dealers  in  Fii©t©j|raphl©  Supplies  and  Wholesale  Druggists 
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WHY  IS  IT? 

That  so  many  photographers  buy  misfit  Lenses.  Is  it  because 
the  Lens  that  is  advertised  the  most  is  supposed  to  be  the  best? 
Or  the  one  that  sells  at  the  highest  price?  Or  the  one  that  some 
dealer  is  especially  interested  in  pushing?  Or  What  Is  It? 

WHY  DON’T 

The  photographer  get  independent  expert  opinion  as  to  the  Lens 
best  suited  for  the  work,  irrespective  of  any  consideration,  except 
Optical  Quality  and  the  Right  Price.  Write  to  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  about  it. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LENS  COMPANY 

; Photographic  Lenses  Exclusively — [ylll  Nukes) 

The  Loicest  Prices  JS  The  Most  Liberal  Terms 

No.  1133  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  ClTY 


Encyclopedic  in  its  fullness  of  information 

FINISHING 
THE  NEGATIVE 

A  handbook  of  all  the  processes  between  fixing  and 
printing  ;  with  a  special  chapter  on  films 

Edited  by  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 

This  book  covers  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  a  gelatine 
negative.  It  aims  to  tell  everything  the  practical  worker  can  want 
to  know  about  those  processes  which  are  applied  between  the 
removal  of  the  negative  from  the  fixing  bath  and  its  arrival  in 
the  printing  frame.  Plain  and  practical  information,  with  standard 
formulae  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations. 

160  pages;  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25  postfree 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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MOORE 
PUSH-PINS 

Distributed  to  the  Photographic  T rade  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  under  the  name 


ACTUAL  SIZE 

Ko.  1 


KODAK  PUSH=PINS 
Glass  Handle 
Steel  Point 


ACTUAL  SIZE 
Mo.  2 


Here’s  a  Pin!  Push  it  in. 


For  pinning  film  flat  while  drying.  A  Iso  useful  in 
Bromide  Enlarging.  Very  convenient  hr 
hanging  up  things  in  general  without 
the  aid  of  tack  and  hammer. 

You  Push  Them  In  With  Your  Fingers 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
PHOTO  SUPPLY  STORES 


CARBUTT  DRY  PLATES 

Are  made  in  11  different  grades,  and  are  adapted 
to  every  requirement  of  Commercial,  Scientific, 
Professional  and  Amateur  Photographic  WorX 

ECLIPSE,  — An  extremely  rapid  plate  for  instantaneous  exposures, 
ORTHOCHKOMATIC — Made  in  sensitorneters  23,  25  and  27, 
POLYCHROMATIC— Sensitive  to  the  whole  range  of  the  spectrum. 
A  TRANSPARENCY— Plain  and  ground  glass. 

B  16— A  slow  plate  for  copying  and  landscape  and  architectural  work 
PROCESS— For  intense,  clear  lined  negatives. 

OPAL— Plain  and  ground. 

LANTERN  SLIDE— Coated  on  selected  crystal  glass. 
STRIPPING— Easy  to  manipulate. 

NON=HALATION— Double-coated. 

NON=HALATION— Backed.  Single  heavy  coating. 


THE  CARBUTT  DRY  PLATE  5  FILM  CO. 

Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price-list  and  descriptive  circulars  mailed  on  request. 
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BACK  YOUR  PLATES 

WITH  NEWCOMB’S  NON-HALATION  PLATE  BACKING 

50  cents ,  postpaid 

I  guarantee  that,  no  matter  what  the  subject  ia,  you  can  make 
100  per  cent  better  negatives  on  plates  backed  with  MT  Backing 
(avoid  nasty  Imitations  or  substitutes)  than  on  plain  ones.  Your 
money  back  If  not  satisfactory.  The  editor  of  this  magazine 
recommends  It.  Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer  (Dr. 
Ntcol)  says  those  who  compare  pictures  on  backed  and  unbacked 
plates  bliil  n*V*r  us*  unbacked  again. 

SPOTTING  MEDIUM— Fills  holes  In  Negatives.  50c.,  postpaid. 

RETARDING  SHEETS— Make  brilliant  prints  from  thin  nega> 
lives  without  use  of  poisonous  Intensifier.  Recommended  by 
nearly  every  photo  Journal  as  an  unusually  meritorious  article. 
Fifty  sheets.  8x10  (4  tints).  50  cts..  postpaid. 

BOOKLET  IN  COLORS  FREE  POSTAL  ME  FOR  IT 

EDWARD  W.  NEWCOMB,  Photo  Expert 
28  Summer  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 


A  Special  Opportunity  for  Those  Interested  in 

PICTORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Offered  by  Tennant  &  Ward 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  First  Four  Numbers  of 

CAMERA  WORK 

Superbly  illustrated  with  photogravures;  now  selling  at  $15  per  set  (Nos. 
1,  2,  3  and  4)  are  offered  at  $10  per  set.  A  few  sets  only  for  readers  of 
The  Photo- Miniature.  Send  for  detailed  prospectus. 


1.  Horace  McFarland  Co..  Mr.  Pleasant  press,  harrissvro.  Pa. 


AftlSto 


aRISTo' 


ARISTO. 


ARISTo. 


Vnw  Emblem  of  Pa 

^|9  02. 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 


~  We  believe  permanency  to  the 
KEVSTONE  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
success,  end  ell  b  rends  of  paper  beerinf 
our  TRADE-MARK  ere  manufactured  on  this 
principle.  We  hold  our  consumer's  reputation 
end  success  identical  with  our  own.  We  sur¬ 
round  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
Chemical  Science  end  our  own  experience.” 
THIS  IS  .  COWTiNUCS  TO  CROW. 


TRADE  MARK. 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

Hsnul&CKDtM  of 

"Aristd  Papers  and  Supplies. 
JAMESTOWN.  N.Y. 
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PRICE  r  64.  POST-FREE  r#4. 


f/6  PER  YEAR 
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HE  PHOTO¬ 
MINIATURE 

8  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  : 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 
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See  for  Yourself 


No  word  of  ours  can  tell  you 
how  different— how  much 
more  worth  while — your  prints 
would  be  if  they  were  set  off 
by  our  beautiful  mounting 
papers.  Seeing  is  believing. 
You  will  be  charmed  by  the 
possibilities.  Get  our  new 
sample  book,  showing  sixty 
color  effects — free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  We  will  gladly  direct 
you  to  our  local  agents,  oh 
request.  Our  papers  have 
revolutionized  the  art  of 
mounting  photographs. _ 

NIAGARA  PAPER  MILLS 

Which  are  at  LOCKPORT,  N.Y..U.  S.  A. 

British  Agents  :  Hy.  Lindenmeyr  &  Son 
uB  Upper  Thames  Street,  Horseshoe  Wharf,  London,  E.  C. 
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THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

Che  o t o  =  jftfltntature 


WILL  CONTAIN  A  HANDBOOK  ON 

OUTDOOR 

EXPOSURES 

wherein,  for  the  first  time,  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
posure  out-of-doors  is  clearly  discussed  and 
placed  upon  an  accurate  and  reliable  basis. 
This  monograph  has  been  prepared  with  much 
care  and  labor  by  one  competent  to  handle 
the  subject.  The  governing  factors  in  outdoor 
photography  are  well  explained  and  the  “tables” 
for  finding  the  correct  exposure  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  are  separately  calculated  for  all  parts 
of  the  world.  A  thoroughly  practical  guide  of 
surpassing  interest. 

The  Notes,  as  always,  will  be  thoroughly 
interesting,  focusing  the  world’s  photography 
in  a  happy  way. 

See  the  list  of  the  series  overleaf,  or  send  for  the 
Blue  Booklet,  which  describes  the  series  more  fully. 
Better  still,  see  The  Photo- Miniature  series  in  bulk 
at  your  dealer’s. 

Price,  25  cents  per  copy.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription,  $2.50  per  year. 

Obtainable  from  dealers  and  news  agents  everywhere. 


PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD,  AT  287  FOURTH 
AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD, 
LTD.,  AT  6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.  C 
Chicago  Wholesale  Agents  :  BURKE  AND  JAMES 
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THE  PHOTO -MINIATURE 

Series  of  Illustrated  Monographs  on  Photography- 


Issued  monthly  in  magazine  form,  offers  the  most 
complete  reference  library  of  photographic  informa¬ 
tion  at  present  available  in  the  English  language. 
Each  number  of  the  series  deals  with  a  different 
subject  and  is  complete  in  itself,  telling  simply  but 
comprehensively  all  worth  knowing  about  its  sub¬ 
ject.  Its  information  is  plain  and  practical,  given 
without  waste  of  words  and  illustrated,  wherever 
needed,  with  diagrams  or  half-tone  engravings.  As 
a  magazine,  it  covers  the  photographic  activities  of 
the  world  in  pithy  paragraphs,  month  by  month. 
All  the  numbers  are  in  print  and,  therefore,  always 
obtainable.  A  complete  list  of  the  series  follows: 


1.  Modern  Lenses,  April,  1899 

2.  The  Pose  in  Portraiture 

3.  Hand-Camera  Work 

4.  Photography  Outdoors 

5.  Stereoscopic  Photography 

6.  Orrhochromatic  Photography 

7.  Platinotype  Processes 

8.  Photography  at  Home 

9.  Lantern  Slides 

10.  The  *'Blue  Print,”  etc. 

11.  Developers  and  Development 

12.  Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints 

13.  Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees 

14.  Street  Photography 

15.  Intensification  and  Reduction 

16.  Bromide  Printing  and  Enlarging 

17.  The  Carbon  Process 

18.  Chemical  Notions  for  Photographers 

19.  Photographing  Children 

20.  Trimming,  Mounting  and  Framing 

21.  Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing 

22.  Gum-Bichromate  Printing 

23.  Photographic  Manipulations 

24.  Photographing  Clouds 

25.  Landscape  Photography 

26.  Telephotography 


27.  Pinhole  (Lensless)  Photography 

28.  Seashore  Photography 

29.  Flashlight  Photography 

30.  Photographing  Interiors 

31.  Photographing  at  Night 

32.  Defects  in  Negatives 

33.  The  Dark-Room 

34.  More  About  Development  ( Pyro,  Metol , 

35.  Enlarging  Negatives  [etc  ) 

36.  Lens  Facts  and  Helps 

37.  Film  Photography 

38.  Color  Photography 

39.  Photographing  Animals 

40.  Platinotype  Modifications 

41.  Copying  Methods 

42.  Genre  Photography 

43.  Photographic  Chemicals 

44.  Coloring  Photographs 

45.  More  About  Orthochromatic  Photography 

46.  Development  Printing  Papers 

47.  Kallitype  Process 

48.  Commercial  Photography 

49.  Dark-Room  Dodges 

50.  Studio  Construction 

51.  Press  Photography 


More  to  Follow  :  A  New  Number  Every  Month 

25  cents  per  copy  ;  $2.50  per  year,  or  twelve  consecutive  numbers 
No  free  sample  copies 


Obtainable  from  dealers,  booksellers  and  news  agents  all  over 
the  civilized  world 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 
DAWBARN  &  WARD,  Ltd.,  LONDON 
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For  almost  forty  years  Ameri¬ 
can  photographers  have  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that 

WILSON’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 

is  the  best  and  most  practical 
of  American  photographic  jour¬ 
nals.  In  its  information,  records 
of  progress,  new  methods  and 
formulae,  and  in  its  fine  illus¬ 
trations,  it  easily  holds  the  first 
place  with  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  practical  photography. 

Send  io  cents  for  a  specimen  copy.  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  three  dollars  per  year. 

SPECIAL.— To  every  new  yearly  subscriber 
between  now  and  the  end  of  1903,  who  will  men¬ 
tion  this  journal  in  remitting,  we  will  send  a  dollar 
book  on  pictorial  photography  with  200  pictures 
postpaid. 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 
2S7  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Fifth  thousand  now  setting 


WILSON’S 

CYCLO PAEDIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Most  Complete  Reference  Book 
of  Photography  in  the  Language.  A 
Concise  Handbook  of  the  Terms, 
Formulae,  Materials,  Methods,  Pro¬ 
cesses  and  Applications  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  as  Practiced  from  its  Inception 
to  the  Present  Day.  Five  hundred 
Closely  Printed  Pages,  with  over  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  References. 
Answering  every  Question  for  the 
Amateur  or  Professional  Worker. 
Arranged  in  Alphabetical  form  for 
Ready  Reference  and  forming  a  Com¬ 
plete  Photographic  Library  in  One 
Convenient  Volume.  Illustrated  and 
Strongly  Bound. 

PRICE  $4.00,  POSTPAID 

Order  through  your  dealer ,  or  get  it 
direct  from  the  publisher’s  agents 


TENNANT  & 

287  Fourth  Avenue  0 
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PICTORIAL  PRINCIPLES 

In  the  forefront  of  this  little  book  on  Pictorial  Prin¬ 
ciples  I  desire  to  set  forth  two  pregnant  sentences  from 
the  editorial  preface  of  No.  25  of  this  series,  and  en¬ 
titled  Landscape  Photography,  to  wit :  “  There  are  many 
books  on  landscape  photography,  but  it  is  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  theme  and  we  cannot  know  too  much  about  it.” 
“There  is,  of  course,  no  finality  in  this  or  any  other 
phase  of  art.”  Here  we  have  abundant  justification 
for  the  making  of  this  and  many  other  books  on  the 
subject.  Moreover,  if  one  may  rightly  judge  from  the 
average  photograph,  there  is  indeed  need  for  more 
knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  more  widely  spread. 
Nor  can  we  ever  hope  to  reach  finality.  As  the  moun¬ 
tain  climber  extends  his  horizon  with  every  upward 
step,  so  the  student  in  this  and  every  other  realm  of 
knowledge,  with  every  addition  to  his  store  of  informa¬ 
tion  only  learns  how  much  there  is  yet  left  unknown. 

In  putting  together  these  notes,  as  an  addition  to 
what  has  gone  before  in  this  series,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
approach  the  subject  on  somewhat  broader  lines  than 
those  usually  followed  by  writers  on  the  subject  of 
pictorial  photography. 

Some  writers  on  photographic  chemistry  would  lead 
us  to  think  that  there  is  a  subtle  difference  between  the 
chemical  changes  in  photographic  manipulation  and  all 
other  chemical  or  physical  problems.  But  a  moment’s 
thought  will  tell  us  that  the  same  underlying  principles 
are  common  to  all  matter,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the 
photographer,  manufacturer,  agriculturist,  analyst,  etc. 
Similarly  we  may,  if  we  will,  trace  the  same  fundamen- 
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tal  principles  underlying  all  the  arts,  e.  g.,  poetry,  music, 
drama,  painting,  sculpture, — though,  of  course,  now  one 
and  now  another  principle  finds  prominence  according 
as  the  artist  works  in  this  or  that  medium  of  expression. 
It  is  well  to  remember  the  old-world  saying,  “  the  sister 
arts.  It  reminds  us  of  a  common  parentage,  a  com¬ 
mon  bond  among  them  all.  And  as  in  the  average  fam¬ 
ily  of  sisters  we  may  often  trace  a  strong  resemblance 
between  certain  members,  so  among  the  sister  arts  we 
naturally  find  a  close  resemblance  between  the  picto¬ 
rial  arts  of  drawing,  painting,  engraving  and  the  younger 
sister  Photography— a  veritable  Cinderella.  Who  knows 
but  what  this  “little  one’’  may  in  the  future  find  her 
foot  fitting  the  glass  slipper  and  carry  off  the  prince, 
away  from  her  older  and  somewhat  jealous  sisters  ! 

The  Painters’  ^  was  m)r  g°°d  fortune  to  be  a  painter 
Viewpoint  years  before  I  was  beguiled  into  forsak¬ 
ing  the  brush  for  the  camera.  This  early 
training  at  the  easel  has  given  me  a  somewhat  wider 
aspect  than  sometimes  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  camera 
worker.  And  a  fairly  close  acquaintance  with  the  great 
works  of  the  masters  has  instilled  a  respect  for  what 
these  giants  have  produced, — a  respect  which  many 
photographers  might  with  advantage  to  themselves  seek 
to  cultivate.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  bear  in  mind 
that  what  is  here  written  is  deliberately  intended  to  in¬ 
vite  photographers  to  view  the  subject  of  pictorial 
composition  from  such  a  point  as  will  at  the  same  time 
include  drawing,  painting,  etching,  engraving,  etc., 
as  well  as  photography. 

Principles  vs.  There  is  a  general  misconception 
Rules  among  photographers  about  the  terms  : 

rules  or  laws  of  composition.  The 
words  rule  and  law  are  somewhat  unfortunate,  as  com¬ 
monly  signifying  something  that  must  be  done  or  a 
penalty  incurred.  But  consider  for  a  moment  what  the 
grammarian  means  by  the  rule  of  syntax,  for  instance. 

Is  it  not  merely  an  abbreviated  way  of  saying,  “  I  ob¬ 
serve  that  eloquent  and  expressive  writers  or  speakers 
usually  arrange  their  words  and  sentences  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  certain  forms,  or  in  certain  sequences  or 
groups.  They  do  this  because  that  arrangement  best 
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conveys  their  meaning.  At  the  same  time,  when  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  are  required,  they  abandon  the  customary 
forms,  and  their  result  justifies  the  means.”  Similarly 
the  student  of  the  universal  language,  pictorial  art,  ob¬ 
serves  that  picture-makers  usually  arrange  lires,  forms, 
light  and  shade,  and  such  like  things,  in  certain  ways. 
But  for  special  effects  they  may  depart  from  them. 
Hence  he  deduces  the  rule, — in  other  words,  the  usual 
procedure.  But  at  the  same  time  he  bears  in  mind  that 
variations  or  exceptions  may  and  do  occur.  Further, 
he  observes  that  the  very  fact  of  the  majority  of  cases 
being  dealt  with  in  a  certain  way  gives  an  added  value 
to  the  exceptional  treatment,  when  it  has  been  used  wdth 
knowledge  and  skill.  But  the  ignorant  person,  observ¬ 
ing  the  force  of  the  exceptional  method,  attempts  to  get 
force  by  imitating.  Alas!  he  uses  it  without  knowledge 
and  obtains  not  force,  but  extreme  feebleness.  The 
skilful  physician,  with  knowledge,  uses  a  powerful 
drug  with  health-giving  results.  The  ignorant  quack’s 
experiments  end  fatally.  Hence  we  photographers 
must  not  be  content  with  reading  books  of  rules  of  com¬ 
position.  We  must  get  below  the  surface  and  under¬ 
stand  why,  and  when,  and  how,  we  should  use  them  or 
depart  from  them.  Rules  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  principles  are  of  little  use.  But  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  enables  us  to  infer  the  rules  for 
ourselves.  Rules  are  easily  forgotten  or  misunderstood. 
Principles  understood  are  remembered  and  become  a 
part  of  one’s  self.  Half-a-dozen  principles  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  are  infinitely  better  than  a  hundred  rules. 
Then,  again,  a  few  principles  rightly  grasped  give  us  a 
set  of  new  senses.  We  are  constantly  finding  exem¬ 
plifications,  not  only  in  our  pictures,  but  in  other  arts. 

Let  us  take  a  very  simple  example; 

An  Example  viz.,  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 

Perhaps  the  reader  remembers,  let  us 
say,  an  etching  of  Rembrandt, — a  dark  interior,  with  a 
slanting  beam  of  strong  light  falling  upon  a  figure  in 
shadow.  The  effect,  at  once  striking  and  effective, 
appealed  to  the  imagination  and  so  was  remembered. 
But  that  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  instances  showing  how 
contrast  adds  strength.  The  strong  light  looks  all  the 
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brighter  and  the  dark  shadows  darker  because  they  are 
close  together.  This  is  equally  true  of  contrast  of  form, 
straight  and  curved  lines.  Every  sculptor  knows  how 
some  object  with  shaped  lines,  e.  g.,  a  sword,  spear, 
rock,  etc.,  gives  force  to  the  subtle  curves  of  the  human 
figure.  The  contrast  of  large  and  small  masses,  of 
angles  and  flexures,  of  rigid  or  relaxed  pose,  of  color, 
and  half-a-dozen  other  ways  occur  in  our  pictures. 
But  contrast  does  not  end  here.  The  dramatist’s  most 
powerful  weapons  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  of  virtue  and 
vice,  etc.,  abound  in  every  great  work.  The  musician’s 
contrasts  of  harmony  and  discord,  loud  and  soft,  quick 
and  slow,  solo  and  chorus,  symphony  and  melody,  need 
only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  at  once  realized. 

Thus  the  thought  once  started,  all  the  world  seems 
full  of  contrasts,  each  part  of  the  contrasting  piece  add¬ 
ing  something  to  the  other  and  giving  us  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  monotony.  What  is  true  of  one  principle  is 
true  of  others.  They  are  of  universal  application, 
though  of  course  not  of  equally  frequent  occurrence. 
Let  principles  rather  than  rules  be  our  study. 

.  _  The  making  of  pictures.  Yes,  but 
What  is  Our  behind  tbat  ?  If  we  bear  in  mind  that 

Aim‘  pictures  are  the  universal  language  of 
mankind,  our  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Language  is 
used  to  convey  thought,  to  tell  a  story.  The  man  who 
pretends  to  make  pictures  and  has  nothing  to  say  is  as 
much  a  nuisance  as  the  bore  or  the  babbling  idiot  who 
“talks  for  talking’s  sake.’’  Happily  there  are  but  few 
people  who  can  look  at  beautiful  things  without,  possi¬ 
bly  unconsciously,  admiring  them,  being  interested, 
impressed  and  influenced  by  them.  It  is  an  all  but 
universal  impulse  to  say  to  others  something  about  the 
things  we  admire.  Thus  the  pictorially  disposed  desire 
to  convey  to  others  something  of  their  thoughts.  It 
may  be  the  beauty  of  form,  the  curving  of  the  ocean 
wave,  the  branches  of  the  forest  tree,  the  rolling  forms 
of  cloud  and  mountain  mist,  the  sparkle  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  glen,  the  leaping,  laughing  water  of  the 
brook,  the  dimpling  smile  in  the  face  of  a  child,  the  sor¬ 
row  of  age,  the  bustle  of  the  quay,  the  stillness  of  the 
woods,  or  a  thousand  other  things.  But  be  it  what  it 
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may,  it  is  something  which  has  touched  “  a  thought 
within  which  is  too  deep  for  words,”  yet  calls  for  tell¬ 
ing.  The  picture-maker’s  aim  is  to  speak  without 
words,  to  bring  others  to  see  with  him  ‘‘eye  to  eye.” 
We  want  to  speak  with  silence,  to  show  others  what 
has  appealed  to  us.  Hence  arises  the  need  of  selection. 

Selecting  is  therefore  our  starting 
Selection  point,  for  it  is  seldom  that  the  various 
parts  of  the  scene  before  us  appeal  with 
equal  force.  Nearly  always  certain  parts,  factors  or 
features  stand  out  and  grip  our  hearts,  while  others  are 
scarcely  noticed.  Here  comes  the  photographer’s  first 
stumbling-block.  His  negative  includes  a  dozen  un¬ 
necessary  features  that  he  ‘‘never  noticed.”  The 
dream  is  shattered,  the  picture  he  saw  has  vanished. 
What  he  saw  when  looking  at  the  scene  is  almost  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  dozens  of  things  that  he  did  not  see, 
though  they  were  there  all  the  time.  Here  steps  in  the 
painter  or  sketcher.  His  first  lesson  is  learning  to 
leave  out  what  is  not  required.  When  furnishing  a 
room  you  do  not  go  to  a  furniture  dealer  and  buy  hap¬ 
hazard  the  first  score  of  things  you  find  in  the  store. 
You  select  what  you  want  and  leave  what  you  do  not 
want.  Then,  when  you  get  your  furniture  in  your  own 
room,  you  set  to  work  to  arrange  it  so  that  each  item 
may  be  in  an  appropriate  and  effective  position. 

Thus  selection  precedes  composition 
e  or.®.  or  arrangement.  Composition  strictly 
means  bringing  things  together,  as  a 
builder  brings  together  the  various  woods,  stone,  and 
other  parts  of  a  building.  In  this  way  the  drafts¬ 
man,  more  than  the  photographer,  composes,  for  the 
former  can  alter  the  relative  positions  selected  ;  more¬ 
over,  he  can  transfer  objects  from  one  scene  to  another. 
The  photographer  is  somewhat  limited  in  this  direction. 
For  the  most  part,  it  is  a  matter  of  selecting  from  what 
is  already  there  and  then  arranging  the  parts  selected. 
Selection  in  photography  is  largely  a  matter  of  leaving 
out ;  composition  is  largely  a  matter  of  arranging  the 
apparent  relative  positions  of  the  parts  so  selected. 

The  photographer  also  can  alter  his  point  of  view  by 
moving  to  the  right  or  left,  raising  or  lowering  the  cam- 
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era,  advancing  toward  or  retreating  from  the  objects. 
He  has  also  the  choice  of  a  long-  or  short-focus  lens, 
sharp  or  diffused  definition,  and  so  on.  Still,  for  the 
most  part,  these  are  modifications,  rearrangements,  rather 
than  additions  or  subtractions,  such  as  the  sketcher  can 
employ.  On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  have  certain  pow¬ 
ers,  although  these  powers  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  the  sketcher.  Ignoring  these  matters  leads  the 
painter  into  judging  photographers  from  a  wrong  stand¬ 
point,  and  also  leads  photographers  to  attempt  the  im¬ 
possible  or  neglect  the  possible. 

We  have  first  of  all  to  consider,  in 
Pictorial  selecting  our  subject,  what  aim,  what 
Purposes  Gbject  have  we  in  mind  ?  Let  us  here 
assume  that  we  are  ignoring  scientific  or  record  work, 
and  that  the  answer  is  :  The  making  of  a  picture.  What, 
then,  is  the  object  of  a  picture  ?  Many  would  say:  To 
give  pleasure.  But  we  have  pictures  which  give  pain 
rather  than  pleasure,  e.  g.,  a  powerfully  rendered  battle 
picture,  fire,  death-bed  or  other  scenes  wherein  sorrow 
rather  than  pleasure  is  the  keynote.  Many  dramatic 
works,  e.  g.,  tragedies,  poetry  and  music,  move  us  to 
tears  rather  than  laughter.  For  our  answer  we  must  go 
deeper,  and  say  the  object  of  a  work  of  art  is  to  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  This  separates  it  from  scientific  or 
record  work,  which  appeals  to  memory  or  observation. 
This  explains  why  so  many  photographic  pictures  are 
not  pictures  at  all.  They  are  merely  dry-as-dust  records 
of  facts,  without  any  appeal  to  the  imagination.  It  may 
be  said:  “But  they  are  true  to  nature,  and  nature  is 
always  beautiful.’’  On  the  contrary,  nature  is  often 
hideous,  ugly,  repulsive;  and,  again,  the  statement 
“  true  to  nature  ”  only  means  that  they  record  facts 
which  may  be  found  in  nature,  but  these  facts  may  not 
constitute  the  whole  truth  nor  even  the  more  important 
part.  For  the  fact  is,  that  truth  depends  largely  upon 
the  point  of  view.  A  thing  may  be  true  in  fact  but 
false  in  impression,  and  yet  it  is  often  the  impression 
which  is  most  important  to  us  in  daily  life,  and  always 
in  art  work.  In  everything  we  see  we  are  uncon¬ 
sciously  influenced  by  all  earlier  impressions  of  similar 
things. 
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What,  then,  are  the  factors  which 
Imagination  stimulate  imagination?  Briefly, — mem¬ 
ory,  association,  mystery.  Suppose  a  per¬ 
son  blind  from  birth  to  have  sight  given  him,  and  the 
first  object  shown  him,  let  us  say,  a  landscape  paint¬ 
ing.  It  would  convey  little  or  no  meaning,  because  he 
would  have  no  memory  of  having  previously  seen  any 
similar  thing.  A  picture  appeals  to  us  because  we  have 
seen  other  trees,  other  lakes,  hills,  clouds.  The  pic¬ 
ture  revives  certain  sensations.  But  that  is  not  enough. 
The  objects  seen  in  the  picture  recall  certain  associa¬ 
tions, — the  glow  of  sunset,  the  swaying  trees  in  the 
wind,  the  nodding  corn-fields,  the  angry  shore-beating 
wave.  And  yet  these  are  not  enough.  These  are 
revivals  of  old  sensations.  We  want  something  further 
still.  Memory  and  association  start  a  train  of  thought, 
but  in  order  for  this  train  to  go  on,  and  on,  and  on,  it 
must  have  room  to  move.  The  picture,  the  novel,  the 
poem,  the  drama,  must  not  be  a  dry  and  complete  cata¬ 
logue  of  facts  or  fancies.  It  must  leave  something 
unsaid.  We  must  have  room  to  wonder,  to  think,  to 
imagine,  to  build  our  own  castles  in  the  air,  to  weave 
romances,  and  “fight  old  battles  o’er  again.’’  Hence 
is  it  that  the  deadly  sharp-all-over  photograph  or  steel- 
engraving  is  about  as  poetic  or  artistic  as  a  railway 
time-table  or  an  architect’s  working  plan.  The  thing  is 
all  hard,  dry  fact,  dull  and  lifeless.  It  is  just  here 
that  so  many  photographs  fail  as  pictures.  We  may 
admire  their  skilful  technique,  but  they  do  not  touch 
our  feeling.  They  may  appeal  to  the  head,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  appeal  to  the  heart. 

The  appeal  to  memory  implies  that  the 
Tof6TruthS  wor^  be  true  'n  substance:  Thus,  a 
landscape  taken  with  shadows  falling  to 
our  right,  i.  e.,  with  sun  somewhat  to  our  left,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  printed-in  sky  suggesting  no  sunshine,  or 
the  sun  on  our  right,  will  be  untrue  in  substance.  It 
will  lack  what  painters  prize  so  highly;  viz.,  unity  of 
effect.  Now,  in  photography,  we  may  take  the  land¬ 
scape  at  one  place  and  the  clouds  a  week  later  or  many 
miles  away,  and  combine  them.  The  purist  objects  to 
this  as  being  untrue,  yet  the  result,  if  artfully  done,  will 
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more  closely  reproduce  the  illusion  of  nature  than  the 
average  result  showing  landscape  and  clouds  on  one 
plate.  His  result  may  be  true  in  circumstance,  but  it 
is  a  hundred  to  one  that  it  is  false  in  tone,  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  light  and  shade,  simply  because  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  dry  plate  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  eye  under 
normal  conditions.  Would  -  be  impressionistic  pho¬ 
tographers  are  often  apparently  quite  oblivious  to  the 
importance  of  aiming  at  a  foundation  of  truth,  It  is 
also  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  impressionism  and 
realism  are  “  as  the  poles,  asunder.”  For,  in  fact,  im¬ 
pressionism  is  simply  realism  with  selection.  But  so- 
called  realism  is  often  an  indiscriminative  record  of 
facts,  without  any  sense  of  their  relative  importance  or 
value.  Again,  the  man  who  wants  a  cheap  laugh  de¬ 
fines  any  attempt  at  impressionism  as  a  fuzzygraph,  an 
out -of -focus  effect.  He  might  just  as  well  say  that 
poetry  is  the  same  thing  as  bad  writing,  merely  because 
some  few  poets  have  been  illegible  writers. 

Personally,  I  have  no  axe  to  grind,  no 
TM  “song  to  sing.”  I  would  gladly  do 

e  ia  away  with  all  such  terms  as  impression¬ 
istic,  realistic,  etc.,  as  useless  labels.  I  get  as  much  pleas¬ 
ure  from  one  style  of  work  as  from  another.  All  I  ask  is 
that  it  shall  be  good  of  its  kind.  I  would  here  counsel 
the  young  reader  to  avoid  attaching  himself  to  any  school, 
or  style,  or  mannerism,  to  avoid  consciously  imitating 
any  one’s  subjects  or  methods,  and  would,  with  Polo- 
nius,  say,  “To  thine  own  self  be  true.”  Do  not  try 
to  make  your  photographic  prints  resemble  engravings 
or  pretend  to  be  anything  that  they  are  not.  Of  course, 
sometimes  they  do  very  closely  resemble  engravings  or 
charcoal  drawings.  Well  and  good.  That  is  more  or 
less  accidental  and  is  neither  a  virtue  nor  a  vice.  As 
Ruskin  has  properly  pointed  out,  each  art  and  method 
has  its  own  defects,  limitations,  excellencies.  It  is 
childish  to  try  and  make  ours  simulate  another,  or  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  what  it  is  not.  The  reader  who  has  had 
patience  to  go  with  me  so  far  has  already  been  saying 
to  himself:  “If  we  spend  so  much  time  laying  the 
cloth,  there  will  be  no  time  left  for  the  meal.”  Never¬ 
theless,  I  would  urge  that  the  foregoing  is  the  bed-rock 
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of  the  matter,  and  if  we  are  not  careful  to  lay  our  cloth 
in  a  safe  place,  the  dishes  we  place  upon  it  may  be  up¬ 
set  and  our  dinner  lost.  Let  us  apply  what  has  been 
said. 

A  work  of  art  is  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  by 
means  of  the  powers  of  memory  and  association,  with 
room  left  for  expansion.  This  must  be  based  on  truth  ; 
not  necessarily  all  the  truth,  but  the  essential,  selected 
portions  which  affect  us. 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  principle  of 
Unity  unity,  fitness  or  consistency,  for  writers 
and  thinkers  upon  these  matters  have 
given  various  names  to  the  same  root  idea. 

This  principle  tells  us  that  all  the  parts  of  pictures 
should  belong  to  each  other,  and  not  only  that  but  that 
the  artist  has  selected  them  all  because  each  part  has 
something  of  value  to  add  to  the  whole.  On  a  ship  we 
have  captain,  mate,  cabin-boy,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
each  with  his  own  work  to  do  None  are  there  by 
accident ;  each  contributes  his  own  part  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  whole.  If  any  were  absent  or  did  not 
perform  his  work  properly,  all  the  others  would  in 
some  way  or  degree  suffer.  The  same  is  true  with  any 
work  of  art.  It  is  an  organic  whole,  like  the  human 
body  of  many  parts  performing  various  functions,  yet 
one  thing,  not  many. 

We  often  see  disregard  of  this  princi- 
Its  Disregard  pie,  with  fatal  consequences,  in  a  good 
deal  of  professional  portraiture  where  a 
certain  number  of  painted  backgrounds  and  sham  ac¬ 
cessories  are  used  for  all  the  sitters.  These  back¬ 
grounds  and  properties  are  often  obviously  quite  un¬ 
suited  to  the  face  and  costume  of  the  sitter. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  skies  and  clouds  which  do  not  harmonize  with 
the  lighting  of  the  landscape.  But  the  direction  of 
lighting  may  be  true  enough,  yet  the  character  of  the 
whole  be  out  of  harmony.  Thus  you  may  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  angry  waves  and  rugged  rocks  with  a  calm  and 
smiling  sky,  and  so  on. 

Again,  the  figures  and  animals  of  a  landscape  subject 
may  be  inappropriate  to  the  surroundings.  For  ex- 
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ample,  a  passing  show  may  give  us  an  elephant  calmly 
walking  down  an  English  or  American  street.  The 
snap-shot  amateur  says  :  “  But  I  took  it  just  as  it  was, 
so  it  must  be  all  right.”  Yet  he  would  not  go  to  the 
portrait  painter  to  be  “took”  just  as  he  was,  if  he 
happened  to  have  a  swelled  cheek,  a  scratch  on  his  nose 


or  a  black  eye. 

The  camerist  who  takes  his  best  girl  in  her  newest 
hat  for  an  afternoon  in  the  country  lanes  is  not  likely  to 
get  unity  of  effect  by  posing  her,  let  us  say,  on  a  broken 
fence  or  in  a  rough  cottage  interior.  Similarly,  a  tall 
hat  and  frock-coat  do  not  add  charm  to  the  farmyard 
scene.  Need  one  multiply  examples  of  the  incongru¬ 
ous  that  tend  to  destroy  unity  of  effect,  consistency 
between  the  figures  and  their  surroundings,  harmony 
of  part  with  part?  But  consistency  is  not  enough.  A 
certain  part  may  be  consistent  enough.  Thus,  pigs, 
cows  and  horses  may  be  consistently  together  in  the 
farmyard  or  field.  The  question  is,  Do  we  want 
them  all  there  ;  do  we  want  them  at  all?  Would  not 
the  picture  tell  its  tale,  make  its  appeal,  without  several, 
most,  all,  of  them  ? 

One  may  be  well  within  the  truth 
The  All-  when  saying  that  two  out  of  every  three 

p"oto“g,"ph  photographs  suffer  from  containing  too 
&  much  subject-matter.  They  show  too 

many  facts, — true  enough,  consistent  enough,  maybe, 
but  not  helpful  facts.  Not  only  are  they  useless,  but 
positively  harmful,  because  these  many  objects  of  no 
interest  tend  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  spectator. 
In  walking  along  the  street  you  pass  a  shop-window 
with  a  hundred  articles  displayed.  At  a  glance  you  get 
an  idea  of  furniture,  clothes,  grocery,  etc.,  but  a 
moment  after,  if  suddenly  asked  :  ‘‘What  did  you  see  ?  ” 
you  might  hesitate  in  naming  definitely  and  positively 
any  one  thing.  A  moment  later  you  pass  another  shop- 
window  containing  only  some  two  or  three  objects. 
These  you  see  and  remember.  Probably  they  arrest 
your  attention  and  you  pause,  for  these  one  or  two  ob¬ 
jects  tastefully  displayed  against  a  suitably  quiet  back¬ 
ground  make  a  far  sharper  and  deeper  mental  impres¬ 
sion  than  the  countless  contents  of  a  crowded  shop 
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front.  The  same  thing  applies  to  a  walk  around  any 
ordinary  photographic  exhibition.  Nineteen  out  of 
the  twenty  frames  fail  to  arrest  attention,  despite  the 
excellent  or  even  faultless  technique  displayed.  Each 
picture  contains  so  much  that  its  message  is  obscured. 
It  is  like  a  crowd  of  people  shouting  together,  all  say¬ 
ing  something  different.  We  hear  only  sound,  but  no 
definite  ideas  come  to  us.  Compare  this  with  the  voice 
of  a  single  speaker.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
play  with  too  many  trival  incidents  or  superfluous 
characters.  It  is  similarly  true  of  many  paintings, —  too 
many  notes  of  color,  so  that  none  stand  out  strongly. 

Truly  may  one  again  say  that  the  art  of  composition 
is  largely  the  art  of  leaving  out  rather  than  bringing  in. 

The  principle  of  simplicity  in  selec- 

Simplicity  tion,  in  arrangement,  in  lighting,  mount¬ 
ing  and  framing  is  one  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  photographer  who  aims  at  doing  strong, 
rather  than  “  pretty  ”  work.  Let  us  assume  that  we 
have  selected  our  subject,  and  selected  only  such  parts 
or  elements  as  we  feel  are  likely  to  help  the  telling  of 
our  message,  that  we  feel  they  properly  belong  to  each 
other  and  to  their  surroundings.  In  a  word,  we  have 
had  an  eye  to  simplicity  and  to  unity  or  harmony  of 
parts.  The  next  question  is  this,  How  shall  we 
arrange  the  parts  ? 


Form  •  Here  our  subject  at  once  naturally  falls 

Chiaro-oscuro  *nt0  two  divisions  ;  viz.,  arrangement 
of  form,  shape  and  size,  and  arrangement 
of  light  and  shade.  Now,  although  the  two  are  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  in  nature,  just  as  color  is  associated 
with  them  both,  it  will  materially  help  us  along  in  our 
studies  if  we  at  first  deal  with  only  one  of  them  at  a 
time.  It  is  easy  to  assign  effects  to  wrong  causes — thus 
light  and  shade  affect  form  considerably,  so  that  were 
we  to  attempt  to  deal  with  both  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
fusion  rather  than  edification  would  be  the  more  likely 
result  in  the  reader’s  mind. 

Leading  L  we  study  an  approved  example  of 
Lines  pictorial  composition  we  shall  see  that 
the  eye  instinctively  follows  certain  lines, 
straight  or  curved,  sharply  defined  or  only  vaguely  sug- 
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gested.  If  we  pass  to  any  natural  scene  the  same 
thing  may  be  observed  in  varying  degrees  of  insistence. 

Let  us  take  Plate  A  as  an  example.  Here  we  have  a 
quite  ordinary  photograph  of  a  bit  of  lakeland  scenery. 
In  Fig.  i  we  have  roughly  made  a  rapid  analysis  of  the 
“leading  lines.’’  The 
spectator’s  eye  will  prob¬ 
ably  enter  the  scene  at 
A,  pass  on  to  B  and  then 
over  the  old  Roman 
bridge  B  C  and  on  to  D. 

Here  the  interest  ceases. 

The  eye  returns  to  C 
and  follows  along  the 
river  edge  E  and  to  F, 
or  it  may  return  to  B  and 
pass  along  the  nearer  bank  GH  K.  The  eye  will  in¬ 
stinctively  feel  the  balance  of  the  direction  again  when 
passing  from  L  to  M  and  M  to  N.  Similarly,  we  get 
alternating  direction  or  balance  at  G  H  and  H  K.  The 
upright  tendency  of  the  tree  is  an  agreeable  contrast 
with  the  general  horizontal  tendency  of  most  of  the 
other  leading  lines  of  the  scene. 

Turn  now  for  a  moment  to  Plate  B  and  Fig.  2,  which 
show  us  the  same  scene,  the  materials  being  differently 
arranged,  i.  e.,  viewed  from  a  different  standpoint, 
some  few  yards  only  away  from  the  first  position,  Fig. 
2.  In  this  case  prob¬ 
ably  the  eye  will  be  first 
attracted  by  one  or  other 
of  the  river-bank  lines, 
and  travel  from  A  to  B. 

At  this  point  our  interest 
may  pass  along  and  over 
the  bridge  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  D  to  P,  or,  more 
probably,  the  eye  will  be 
attracted  by  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  line  of  the  old  wall,  C  D  E  F.  The  eye  going 
down  will  return  along  F  E  C  and  on  to  H  and  K,  and 
then  will  follow  the  sky-line  K  L  M  N.  As  soon  as  the 
student  catches  this  idea  of  analyzing  a  composition  and 
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examining  the  leading  lines,  he  will  at  once  see  how 
important  these  lines  are,  how  they  practically  control 
the  decorative  effect, — how  they  convey  various  thoughts, 
sentiments,  suggest  motion,  rest,  etc. 

Probably  the  first  thing  he  will  notice 
..  e.  is  the  tendency  in  some  scenes  for  the 
of  Lines  l'-nes  t0  run  more  or  less  parallel,  or  in 
one  general  direction.  In  other  cases 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  lines  to  cross  each  other,  or 
run  in  somewhat  opposite  directions.  To  quote  an 
3  obvious  instance,  the 


waves  of  the  sea,  Fig.  3, 
following  each  other  in 
a  series  of  more  or  less 
parallel  lines.  What  is 
the  result?  First,  mo¬ 
notony,  lack  of  interest, 
due  to  absence  of  vari¬ 
ety  of  direction ;  next 
the  picture  feels  lop¬ 
sided,  lacking  stability,  balance,  with  a  corresponding 
suggestion  of  motion.  Fig.  4  is  another  analysis  of  a 
bit  of  country  scenery  showing  a  streamlet.  The  same 
lop-sided  effect  is  suggested.  The  land  seems  to  be  slid- 
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ing  down  in  the  direction 
of  A  to  B.  A  lot  of  trees 
leaning  all  one  way  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  are  either 
falling  over  or  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  wind.  Simi¬ 
larly,  boats  tilted  one  way 
suggest  sloping  land  and 
sliding  motion  ;  or  a  row 
of  sloping  parallel  lines, 
so —  ////  — suggest  that  they  are  toppling  over  to  the  right. 
But  the  introduction  of  even  one  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  thus,  III  \  seems  to  suggest  support.  We  may  thus 
learn  that  balance  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  quantity 
as  quality.  Indeed,  a  composition  consisting  of  any¬ 
thing  like  an  equal  number  of  leading  lines  in  each 
direction  becomes  too  geometrical  or  symmetrical  and 
characterless. 
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Balance 
by  Line 


Thus,  in  Fig.  i  we  see  balance  of 
direction  in  B  H  and  H  K.  Again,  in 
A  B  and  B  C.  Again  in  L  M  and  M  N. 
Similarly,  in  Fig.  2  we  get  the  fence  and  the  roadway 
at  P  Q,  forming  an  agreeable  contrast  of  direction. 
Similarly,  the  various  twists  and  turns  in  the  old  wall 
CD  EF  give  an  effect  of  balance.  Again,  the  bit  of 
wall  H  K  balances  the  sky-line  K  L,  while  L  M  coun¬ 
teracts  N  M,  and  so  on. 

This  matter  of  balance  of  line  is  a  far  more  subtle  thing 
than  some  writers  about  photography  would  have  us 
think.  We  have  only  to  study  Japanese  art  of  the  best 
kind  to  see  how  deeply  it  enters  into  the  strange  fasci¬ 
nation  of  these  workers. 

The  reader  must  be  on  the  watch  for  examples  in 
natural  forms,  e.  g.,  the  two  sides  of  an  irregular  leaf, 
or  feather,  or  shell,  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  so  on. 
A  well-balanced  thing  gives  us  the  root  notion  of  per¬ 
manency  and  completeness.  All  ill-balanced  designs 
suggest  incompetency,  or  that  the  work  is  left  in  an  un¬ 
finished  condition. 

Symmetry,  of  course,  is  abundantly 
Symmetry  found  in  nature.  But  we  may  surmise 
that  its  aim  is  use  rather  than  beauty,  e.  g. , 
two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  hands,  etc.  Symmetry  means 
balance  without  variety,  is  monotonous,  and  often  use¬ 
ful.  Balance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  useful  also 
(e.  g.,  the  front  and  hind  limbs,  differently  shaped  and 
sized  fingers),  and  the  variety  extends  the  usefulness. 

This  is  sometimes  called  “connection 
Radiation  of  parts,”  “center 
of  origin,”  etc. 

Here  again  we  have  another  deep- 
lying  principle,  founded,  as  all 
true  principles  are,  on  natural 
laws  and  phenomena.  Look  at 
a  tuft  of  grass ;  note  how  all  the 
blades  come  out  of  the  earth 
fairly  close  together,  but  soon 
spread  out  in  different  directions. 

The  convergence  toward  each  other  suggests  a  common 
origin  or  parent  root,  though  we  do  not  see  it. 
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We 


may  ooserve 


Again,  look  at  a  feather,  Fig.  5,  and  note  how  the 
general  tendency  is  for  the  little  plumules  to  lead  us 
down  toward  the  quill;  or  again, 
look  at  a  leaf,  Fig.  6,  and  see 
how  the  veinings  all  seem  to 
point  their  origin  to  one  portion, 
i.  e.,  where  the  leaf  is  inserted 
on  its  leaf-stalk. 

Turn  now  to  Fig.  7  or  Fig. 

8,  and  note  how  the  eye  more 
naturally  goes  from  A  toward  B 
and  then  from  B  to  A,  i.  e.,  the 
eye  is  unconsciously  led  to  the 
point  or  direction  of  convergence, 
this  in  countless  natural  objects. 

Take  the  case  of  a  tree  whose  branches  I  roughly 
sketch  from  my  window  as  I  pen  these  lines,  Fig.  9. 

In  this  case  the  lines  are  some¬ 
what  straight  and  cross  each  other, 
yet  on  the  whole  the  eye  is  led  to¬ 
ward  the  trunk 
and  root. 

In  Fig.  10, 
a  crude  sketch 
of  a  human  ear 
tells  us  the  same 
thing.  But  here 
the  converging 
curves  are  more 
subtly  arranged- 
I  take  my  hand¬ 
kerchief,  Fig. 

1 1 ,  and, holding 
it  up  by  one 
corner,  sketch  HG  10 
its  folds.  The  same  story  is  told  : 
the  folds  lead  the  eye  from 
A  to  B.  This  radiation 
principle  is  seen  in  drap¬ 
ery,  rigging,  nets,  shore¬ 
lines,  etc. 

Fig.  9  What  is  the  moral  of 
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the  matter  ?  Simply  this:  When  selecting  your  view¬ 
point,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  converging  lines  will 
lead  the  spectator’s  eye  toward 
their  point  of  origin.  Do  you 
want  that  ?  You  may  or  may 
not.  These  converging  lines 
may  be  the  making  or  marring 
of  your  picture. 

In  Fig.  12  we  have  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  a  photograph  of  a  bit  of 
English  lakeland  scenery, where 
a  road  runs  along  the  side  of  a 
hill.  In  this  instance  we  note 
how  the  leading  lines  of  the 
hills  tend  to  converge  to  the 
point  where  the  roadway  passes 
around  the  hill  and  goes  out  of 
view.  The  spectator  is  thus 
invited,  as  it  were,  to  pass  along 
this  road  and  turn  the  corner 
beyond. 

As  in  the  case  of  balance,  so 
here  we  may  add  to  or  subdue 
this  effect,  according  to  our 
needs,  by  altering  the  view¬ 
point  ,  printing  in  suitable 
clouds,  adjusting  the  defini¬ 
tion,  etc.  Plates  C  and  D  are  instructive  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  They  show  the  same  subject,  but  with  lenses 
of  different  foci. 

In  Plate  C  we  get  an  ordi¬ 
nary  example  of  balance  of 
leading  lines  fairly  easy  to 
trace.  In  Plate  D  our  point 
of  view  was  a  little  nearer  the 
bend  of  the  roadway  and  a 
lens  of  greater  focal  length 
was  used.  In  this  instance 
we  easily  see  the  radiating  ef¬ 
fect  of  many  lines  springing  from  a  common  region. 
The  sky  here,  as  in  several  other  figures,  was  purposely 
left  blank  so  as  to  show  exactly  the  part  that  nature 
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has  provided  for  us  in  the  way  of  subject-matter. 
These  two  examples  show  the  various  effects  of  change 
of  viewpoint  combined  with  change  of  view-angle. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Plate  C  our  interest  is 
chiefly  arrested  by  the  foreground  rushes,  trees,  and  so 
on,  while  in  Plate  D  the  sweeping  curve  and  plain  fore¬ 
ground  make  us  curious  to  know  what  we  might  see 
by  going  around  that  corner.  This  also  illustrates  the 
aforesaid  observation  that  the  simpler  picture  often  ap¬ 
peals  more  strongly  to  the  imagination.  What  is  left 
out  is  not  wasted,  for  its  omission  has  increased  the 
value  of  that  which  has  been  retained. 

naturally  follows  as  the  next  topic  of 
Curvature  consideration.  Briefly,  one  may  say 
that  a  picture  that  is  all  curves  or  which 
has  no  curves  is  seldom  if  ever  satisfactory. 

The  curve  gives  the  quality  of  grace,  softness, 
beauty,  elegance,  and  often  suggests  motion.  Almost 
all  natural  objects  are  bounded  by  curved  lines  or  sur¬ 
faces  ;  straight  lines  or  flat  surfaces  are  very  rare.  By 
way  of  example,  we  may  instance  flowers,  fruit,  leaves, 
forms  of  animal  life,  shells,  etc.  As  examples  of  flat  things, 
and  these  are  not  living  forms  be  it  noted,  we  may 
instance  natural  crystals.  Painters  talk  of  a  living  or 
“vital  line.”  This  is  difficult  to  define,  but  the 
thoughtful  reader  will  see  for  himself,  if  he  compares 
the  subtle  curvature  of  a  nearly  straight  tree-stem  with 
his  rigidly  straight  walking-stick. 

Curves  are  of  two  chief  kinds;  viz., 
constant  and  variable.  The  circle  readily 
occurs  as  an  instance  of  one,  for  if  from 
the  same  circle  we  take  any  part  it  is  the  same  in  quality 
as  any  other  part.  Hence  it  is  but  one  stage  removed 
from  the  monotony  of  the  straight  line.  If  we  balance  a 
coin  on  the  finger-tips  and  look  straight  down  upon  it, 
we  see  a  circular  outline.  But  by  raising  the  finger 
and  coin  and  viewing  it  from  the  side,  we  get  an  ellip¬ 
tic  outline  at  once  more  interesting  than  the  circle,  for 
its  different  parts  vary  somewhat  in  character.  But 
presently,  when  it  is  just  level  with  the  eye,  the  ellipse 
vanishes  into  a  straight  line,  and  our  interest  vanishes 
also. 


Difference 
in  Curves 


Fig.  i? 
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Another  laniform  curve  is  the  geometrical  spiral,  Fig. 
U-  This  is  of  little  artistic  interest.  If,  however,  we 
go  to  nature  we  seldom  find 
uniform  curves.  Take  the 
case  of  an  egg.  Although  it 
is  symmetrical,  it  is  not  so 
symmetrical  as  the  ellipse  and 
consequently  more  interest¬ 
ing.  We  may  see  this  point 
by  a  glance  at  Fig.  14,  where 
we  contrast  an  ellipse  with  a 
normal  egg-shaped  body,  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  dotted  line. 

But  take  now  the  case  of  a 
pear,  Fig.  15,  and  note  that 
we  here  depart  from  symmetry  and 
yet  have  ideal  balance  with  a  wider 
range  of  interest.  For,  as  we  follow 
the  outline  around,  we  find  no  two 
parts  of  exactly  the  same  curvature. 

Variable  H°W  are  we  t0 
Curves  estimate  curvature, 
you  say  ?  By  the 
old,  old  method  of  comparing  it 
with  a  straight  line.  In  Fig.  16 
we  may  see  a  straight  line  contrasted 
with  two  small  portions  of  circles 
of  different  radii.  Now,  although 
these  two  curves  have  different  rates 
of  variation  from  the  straight  line, 
the  ratios  of  variation  are  the  same. 

But  in  the  case  of  Fig.  17  we  see 
that  the  three  curves  are  not  only 
different  in  character,  but  that  the 
character  of  each  curve  varies  as  we 
examine  it  at  different  parts.  It  is 
this  constantly  varying  nature  which 
gives  the  curves  of  natural  objects, 

Figs.  10  and  15,  their  special  inter¬ 
est.  This,  again,  is  a  practical 
matter  in  picture-making.  For,  as  we  have  already  seen 
with  our  experiment  of  viewing  the  contour  of  a  cir- 
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Grace  in 
Curves 


cular  coin  from  different  points  of  view,  the  nature  of 
a  curve  may  vary  considerably  according  as  we  change 
our  point  of  view. 

The  portraitist  is 
not  long  in  finding 
out  that  the  point  of 
view  makes  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  contour  of  the  face, 
hand,  arm,  bust,  etc.  It  is  equally 
true,  if  not  quite  so  obvious,  with 
practically  all  other  subjects.  Thus, 
in  dealing  with  the  bend  of  a 
river,  the  curve  of  a  roadway,  cart- 
fig.  17  wheel  tracks,  hanging  ropes  in 
shipping,  netting  and  the  like,  the 
viewpoint  may  make  a  vital  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  finished  result. 

Graceful¬ 
ness  of  cur¬ 
vature  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to 
analyze.  It  seems  to  be 
closely  associated  with 
two  qualities;  first,  a  very 
slowly,  gradually  chang¬ 
ing  ratio  of  curvature, 
and  secondly,  a  graceful 
curve  seems  in  general  to 
be  one  which  varies  but 
little  from  a  straight  line; 
in  other  words,  slight 
variation  of  character  and  not  a 
very  great  departure  from  straight¬ 
ness.  Thus  in  Fig.  18  the  two 
curves  on  the  A  side  of  the  central 
straight  line  are  more  interesting 
and  also  more  graceful  and  more 
vital  than  the  two  portions  of  cir¬ 
cles  on  the  B  side.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  the 
consideration  of  contrast  of  curve  with  straight  line.  A 
few  straight  lines  in  a  subject  of  a  “curvy”  nature  are 
often  of  great  help.  They  seem  by  force  of  curve  con- 
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Angles 
of  Lines 


trast  to  pull  the  composition  together,  to  add  strength  to 
what,  without  them,  is  very  apt  to  be  a  somewhat  flabby 
thing,  reminiscent  of  the  eternal  freehand  drawing  copy 
of  our  schooldays. 

When  two  straight  lines  meet  each 
other  at  or  anywhere  about  a  right 
angle,  they  convey  the  feeling  of  strength 
and  stability.  Thus  in  buildings  we  find  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  giving  this  sug¬ 
gestion  of  firmness,  fixedness  and  strength.  This  idea 
is  absent  when  lines  are  meeting  at  a  comparatively 
small  angle,  as  in  Fig.  7  for  instance.  By  way  of  exam¬ 
ple,  in  posing  a  figure  so  that  he  is  resting  one  arm  on  a 
table  or  similar  support,  if  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  arm  be  at  or  about  a  right  angle  the  pose  suggests 
great  firmness.  Similarly,  the  outline  of  mountains 
meeting  in  this  way  suggests  stability,  weight,  mass, 
size,  strength. 

Figs.  19  and  20  show  an  instructive  experiment  in 
very  simple  form.  Here  we  have  two  squares  of  equal 
size.  In  Fig.  19  we  divide  the  square  in  half.  One 
half,  A,  we  fill  with  vertical  lines,  the  other  is  left 
blank.  Note  how  the  half  A  seems  larger  than  the 
blank  half,  B.  We 

thus  learn  that  a  space  9i.ij.20 

cut  up  into  small  parts  ^  -S  a 

looks  larger  than  one 
not  so  filled  with  lines. 

Again,  the  space  C  in 
Fig.  20  is  filled  by 
horizontal  lines.  Thus 
the  square  C  looks 
not  square  but  longer 
in  the  horizontal  than  the  vertical  direction,  and  if 
we  had  quite  filled  A  and  B  (Fig.  19)  with  vertical 
lines  the  difference  thus  suggested  would  have  been 
still  more  marked.  Hence  we  learn  that  horizontal 
lines  in  a  composition  tend  to  give  us  the  feeling  of 
horizontal  extension  ;  for  instance,  the  parallel  waves 
of  the  sea,  sand-dunes  or  the  ridges  of  the  corn-field. 
Similarly,  the  upright  lines  of  the  pillars  in  a  cathedral 
add  to  its  apparent  vertical  dimensions. 


From  a  photograph  by  F.  C.  Lambert 
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Grouping 
of  Lines 


The  student  will  hardly  need  be  told  that  by  chang¬ 
ing  his  viewpoint  he  may  often  include  or  exclude 
various  horizontal  or  vertical  lines  and  thus  contribute 
something  to  the  skeleton 
framework  of  his  composi¬ 
tion.  (See  Plate  O.) 

Before  pass¬ 
ing  away  from 
the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  (skeleton)  of 
the  picture,  one  thing  must  be 
emphasized,  although  doubt¬ 
less  it  is  known  to  every 
reader.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  supreme  importance  of 
recognizing  that  the  lines  of  a 
picture  must  belong  to  each 
other.  They  must  be  har¬ 
moniously  grouped.  To  take 
a  very  homely  and  crude  in¬ 
stance,  in  Fig.  21  we  have, 
let  us  say,  a  dozen  or  so 
blades  of  grass  springing, 
more  or  less,  from  a  common 
root.  Although  each  blade 
lives  an  independent  life,  yet  they 
share  something  in  common.  If, 
now,  the  scythe  of  the  ruthless 
mower  cull  them  down,  we  may 
have  these  same  dozen  things  thrown 
together  “  just  anyhow.”  In  Fig. 

21  we  recognize  a  certain  grouping 
and  some  measure  of  harmony, 
blending,  relationship.  But  in  Fig. 

22  we  see  only  a  confused  mixture 
of  lines,  without  order,  suggesting 
antagonism  rather  than  harmony. 
Note  that  in  both  instances  we  are 

dealing  with  the  selfsame  things.  The  difference  is  only 
a  matter  of  arrangement. 

Thus,  often  does  the  technical  photographer  complain 
that  his  fine  work  is  not  recognized  by  the  art  juries. 
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H°W  can  altering  the  position  of  the  tripod  make  so 
much  difference?  What  can  the  detail  of  point  of 
view  or  arrangement  matter?  Yet  even  he  prefers  to 
tase  his  food  in  some  sort  of  order,  and  not  just  “mixed 
anyhow  without  regard  to  form. 

The  ,  Sofiir  we  have  given  attention  to  the 
Arrangement  ’ounc*ation  lines  in  composition.  We 
of  Parts  may  now  pass  on  to  consider  arrange- 
.  .  ment  of  parts.  That  is  to  say,  while 
we  are  striving  to  get  a  graceful  arrangement  of  line, 
balance  and  so  forth,  we  must  at  the  same  time  keep 
dearly  in  mmd  the  aim  which  underlies  these  desiresP 

A™Snthe  P°^’  m  Stdving  t0  get  flowinS  ^es,  musical 
sentences  and  picturesque  phrases,  has  yet  a  more  im- 

?K°rta^a™.:  y.lz;>  thf  forceful  expression  of  a  leading 
thought.  Similarly,  the  playwright  has  a  leading  charac§ 
ter,  a  leading  story,  although  there  may  well  be  other 
interesting  characters,  other  subordinate  incidents  and 
interests  So  the  pictorial  artist  has  some  theme  of 
principal  interest,  some  thing  to  which  he  desires  to 
draw  the  spectator’s  attention.  This  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  law  of  principality. 

„  .  .  Thls  simply  means  that  some  feature 

nncipality  or  part  of  the  picture  shall  unmistakably 
,  ,  ,  .  reveal  ltself  as  the  object  of  chief  inter¬ 

est,  and  be  in  itself  an  explanation  why  the  picture 
was  made  It  is  the  raison  d’etre ,  the  motif  of  the  com¬ 
position  ;  for  example,  in  a  portrait  it  is  obviously  the 
person,  although  interesting  accessories  or  surroundings 
may  be  introduced.  In  a  group  it  may  be  a  smaller 
group  within  a  larger  collection  of  persons,  or  some  one 
person  only ;  in  a  landscape  perhaps  a  certain  bit  of 
river-bend,  tree,  shadow,  or  light,  rain-cloud,  dancing 
glitier,  or  other  feature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mav 
not  be  any  specific  object  or  part,  but  a  phase  of  the 
c  Ae’Tthe  ,caln?ness  of  an  evening  sunset,  the  swaying 
m  the  branches  in  a  gale,  the  softness  of  a  mistv  day. 
iiut  whatever  it  is,  it  must  not  leave  us  in  doubt  be¬ 
tween  this  and  something  else.  Thus  if  it  be,  let  us 
say,  a  certain  group,  we  must  not  have  any  other 
person  so  forcefully  presented.  “One  captain,  one 
ship  is  the  artist  s  motto.  And  as  on  shipboard  there 
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is  a  range  of  authority  from  the  commander  to  the  cabin- 
boy,  so  in  a  picture  we  have  not  only  quality  but 
gradation  of  power. 

This  is  sometimes  called  subordina- 
Subordination  tion,  relation,  etc.  It  is  a  very  far- 
reaching  principle  and  applies  not  only 
to  choice  of  material  or  subject-matter,  but  also  to  treat¬ 
ment.  Thus,  suppose  our  principal  object  be  a  bit  of 
sunlit  foreground  rock  casting  an  important  shadow. 
We  may  have  other  rocks,  but  they  must  not  be  so 
prominent.  Again  it  applies  to  light  and  shade.  There 
must  be  only  one  principal  high-light,  to  which  all  other 
lights  must  be  subordinated.  Similarly,  one  deepest 
shadow,  and  this  without  any  real  rival.  Of  course, 
the  strongest  light  and  strongest  shadow  may  or  may 
not  be  close  together,  and  may  or  may  not  be  part  of 
the  principal  object  of  interest.  But,  in  any  event,  form 
must  not  compete  with  light  and  shade ;  one  or  the 
other  must  be  the  more  important. 

In  the  same  way,  if  our  chief  interest  be  in  the  land¬ 
scape,  the  sky  must  be  duly  subordinated.  Or  if  the 
sky  and  cloud  be  our  feature  of  chief  interest,  then  the 
landscape  must  be  subordinated. 

Herein  a  large  number  of  technically  good  photo¬ 
graphs  entirely  fail  as  pictures.  First,  they  are  over¬ 
crowded  with  too  many  objects  which  are  often  of 
practically  equal  interest.  Again,  they  are  all  equally 
in  focus,  or  they  all  have  the  same  light-and-shade  treat¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  restraint,  no  suppression,  no  sub¬ 
ordination  of  parts,  no  relationship  of  interests.  It  is 
as  though  we  had  an  orchestra  of  many  excellent  per¬ 
formers,  but  all  playing  different  tunes  at  the  same 
time,  and  every  one  trying  to  outsound  his  neighbor. 
Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  principality  and  its 
attendant  subordination  applies  to  selection,  arrange¬ 
ment,  form,  light  and  shade,  sentiment,  and  indeed  to 
every  other  aspect  of  art  work,  and  that  it  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  art  work,  just  as  it  does  to  the  relationships  of 
a  family,  a  business  firm,  a  town,  a  state,  a  nation. 

Every  man  as  good,  as  important,  as  his  neighbor, 
may  serve  as  an  electioneering  cry,  but  it  certainly  will 
not  do  in  picture-making.  Having,  then,  determined 
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upon  some  leading  feature,  etc.,  all  the  others  must  be 
arranged  in  due  subordination  to  the  chief  and  to  each 
other,  so  that  we  must  not  have  two  exactly  equally 
interesting  features,  shadows,  lights,  etc. 

By  way  of  crude  example,  see  Fig. 

An  Example  We  have  a  bridge  with  several  a/ches  or 
openings.  These  are  all  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  they  give  different  shadows. 

...This  little  sketch  may  also  serve  to 
Repetition  illustrate  another  pictorial  principle, 

rp,  •  11  .?no“sly  called  repetition  or  echo. 

Ihus  in  the  bridge  (Fig. 

23),  we  find  repetition  in  -  ^ 

the  form  of  the  various 
in  the 

The  two  small  boats,  ^-4: 
quite  secondary  objects, 
repeat  or  echo  each  other, 

the  two  bits  of  fore-  - - "  " 

ground,  rock  and  so  on.  F,G-  25 

Prout  lays  great  stress  on  this  principle.  Ruskin  aims 
at  showing  that  it  is  the  repetition,  or  echo  principle, 
which  engages  our  sympathetic  attention  and  suggests 
to  us  the  kinship  of  parts  in  a  picture. 

Of  course,  if  we  carry  it  to  an  extreme  we  get  monot¬ 
onous  symmetry  instead  of  balance.  Thus  does  one 
principle  run  into  another.  Now,  balance  or  repetition, 
—•for  though  not  quite  the  same  they  yet  are  closely  re¬ 
lated,— applies  not  only  to  form  or  shape,  but  also  to 
masses,  to  light  and  shade,  color,  or,  in  our  case,  color 
values  or  tone  relationship. 

It  may  be  noted  that  where  the  principle  of  repeti¬ 
tion  is  made  a  somewhat  strong  feature  it  usually  con¬ 
veys  the  sentiment  of  calmness  and  quietness.  Thus 
an  object  and  its  repetition  by  reflection  in  calm  water 
will  occur  to  the  mind.  The  echo  of  a  quiet  building 
suggests  calmness,  as  does  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  on  a 
quiet  summer’s  afternoon. 

This  brings  us  to  another  principle  to 
Interchange  which  many  artists  have  attached  very 
.  great  importance  ;  viz.,  the  principle  of 

interchange.  We  can  best  explain  this  by  another  very 
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crude  example.  In  Fig.  24  let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
a  bit  of  rock  and  sea.  Roughly,  the  picture  space  is 
diagonally  divided  into  a  light  half  and  a  dark  half.  If, 
now,  we  take  some  of  the  shade  from  one  triangular 
half  and  carry  it  over  into  the  light  triangle  and  bring 
back  a  patch  of  light  and  put  it  in 
the  dark  part,  we  get  an  inter¬ 
change  of  light  and  shade,  as  in 
Fig.  25.  This  at  once  gives  us  a 
more  decorative  effect  and  one 
which  shows  how  the  blending  of 
opposites  gives  force  and  interest. 
It  exemplifies  the  union  of  oppo¬ 
sites  or  complementary  things,  of 
sound  and  silence,  of  rest  and 
motion,  tragedy  and  comedy,  tears 
and  laughter,  male  and  female. 
Here  again  we  find  this  principle 
applying  not  only  to  an  inter¬ 
change  of  light  and  shade,  but 
also  to  large  and  small  masses,  straight  and  curved  lines, 
and  so  on.  This  principle  is  closely  associated  with 
contrast,  where  things  of  opposite  character  are  brought 
together,  each  adding  force  to  the  other.  Of  course 
great  care  is  needed  lest  this  interchange  principle  be 
carried  to  excess  and  we  get  the  patchy,  spotty,  irrita¬ 
ting  effect  of  a  chess-board  of  black-and-white  alterna¬ 
ting  patches.  Breadth  of  effect  is  perhaps  the  most 
precious  quality  which  a  picture  can  possess.  From 
interchange  we  very  naturally  pass  to  the  powerful 
factor  of  contrast  and  its  uses. 

This  principle  has  already  been  men- 
Contrast  tioned,  but  we  may  add  one  word  to 
draw  the  student’s  attention  to  the  idea 
that  by  contrast  we  bring  out  the  inwardness  of  thought ; 
contrast  reveals  character,  e.  g.,  the  straight  line  along¬ 
side  the  subtle  curve  which  at  first  we  took  to  be  a 
straight  line ;  the  high-light  which  is  a  tinted  gray  when 
a  still  stronger  light  is  put  beside  it ;  the  shadow  which 
is  now  darker  still  because  it  is  against  a  strong  light. 
It  is  the  contrast  of  the  strong  man  tenderly  handling 
the  helpless  infant  that  touches  our  humanity  and  makes 
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us  laugh,  though  with  tears  in  our  voice.  After  some 
great  strain  and  anxiety  has  come  relief.  Do  we  not 
remember  how  the  contrast  was  like  a  warm  hand  on  a 
nearly  frozen  heart,  a  touch  that  was  felt,  but  could  not 
be  described.  Truly,  contrast  is  the  keenest  tool  in  the 
artist’s  hand,  be  he  painter,  poet  or  playwright.  And 
as  a  tool  is  sharp  so  must  the  greater  care  be  exercised 
in  its  use.  The  greatest  restraint  is  needed.  The 
greatest  self-control  is  required. 

Says  Ruskin  :  “A  too  manifest  use  of 
A  Warning  this  artifice  vulgarizes  a  picture.  Great 
painters  do  not  commonly  or  visibly  ad¬ 
mit  violent  contrast.  They  introduce  it  by  stealth,  with 
intermediate  links  of  tender  change  ;  allowing  the  op¬ 
position  to  tell  upon  the  mind  as  a  surprise,  but  not  as 
a  shock.”  Again,  “  Inferior  artists  destroy  their  work 
by  giving  too  much  of  all  that  they  think  is  good.” 

Now,  although  these  sentences  were  written  for 
painters,  yet  we  photographers  may  well  lay  them  to 
heart,  for  indeed  we  need  this  wise  counsel.  Those 
who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  current  work  of  present- 
day  photographic  exhibitions  know  full  well  how  a 
strong  strain  of  artistic  vulgarity  marks  certain  styles, 
which  aim  at  notice  rather  than  critical  appreciation. 
Loud,  noisy  skies,  indecent  subjects,  bravura  treatment, 
impossibilities  of  chiaro  -  oscuro  all  add  their  quota. 
But  let  us  draw  the  veil  of  charity  and  hope  for  better, 
quieter  things,  where  self-restraint  rather  than  self- 
advertisement  shall  be  uppermost. 

Opposed  to  contrast  is  the  principle 
Continuity  of  continuity.  This,  again,  is  a  certain 
subtle  quality  which  is  found  in  all  good 
art.  The  principle  applies  in  many  ways,  e.  g.,  con¬ 
tinuity  of  line,  where  one  curve  leads  the  eye  to  an¬ 
other  curve ;  of  light  and  shade,  whereby  we  pass 
pleasantly  and  without  shock  from  part  to  part,  and 
thus  are  made  to  feel  that  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
picture  belong  to  each  other.  They  are  the  bread  and 
water  of  the  picture’s  life.  Again,  continuity  of  planes 
is  felt  in  all  good  art  work.  In  stage  scenery  we  have 
our  figures  on,  let  us  say,  a  roadway,  and  beyond  these 
we  see  the  back  cloth,  conscious  that  between  the 
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roadway  in  the  foreground  and  the  distance  beyond  is 
no  real  relation  or  continuity.  There  is  a  vast  gap, 
mental  and  physical,  which  is  entirely  destructive 
of  continuity.  Now,  in  most  outdoor  work,  such 
as  landscape,  we  have  at  least  two,  and  generally 
three  distinct  planes  ;  viz.,  foreground,  middle  and 
extreme  distance.  Practically,  always  in  nature 
these  melt  (by  continuity)  into  each  other  by  im¬ 
perceptible  grades  or  steps.  We  know  that  we  could 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  without  a  break.  The  stage 
scenery  makes  us  feel  conscious  of  gaps,  whether  we 
see  them  or  not,  and  any  picture  which  gives  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  disconnected  parts  is  similarly  faulty.  A  picture 
which  consists  of  a  foreground  only,  as  interior  work, 
often  gives  a  confined  shut-in  feeling.  The  same  thing 
may  occur  in  a  study  of  a  mountain  pass,  woodland  or 
street  scenery,  and  in  many  other  “foreground  only” 
subjects.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  room  enough  for  the  imagination  to  have  free  play. 
Such  pictures  do  not  deeply  move  us,  unless  the  interest 
is  that  of  human  figures. 

If  the  middle-distance  part  is  absent  we  feel  a  gap 
like  that  of  stageland.  If  the  extreme  distance  is 
absent  we  miss  the  feeling  of  space  and  air.  If  the 
foreground  is  absent  we  find  it  difficult  to  take  any 
keen  interest  in  the  subject.  We  feel  that  we  could 
not  “walk  into”  the  picture. 

.  Now  while  on  the  subject,  let  us  be 
oncentration  v  careful  to  remember  that  in  no 
ot  Interest  .  J  .  ,  ,  .  ,, 

picture  can  the  interest  be  equal  in  all 

three  parts.  Usually,  but  by  no  means  always,  one’s 
interest  is  chiefly  in  the  foreground  ;  but  it  may  be  in 
the  middle,  or  extreme  distance.  This  point  must  re¬ 
ceive  very  careful  attention.  It  is  by  a  discriminative 
adjustment  of  focus  and  distribution  of  light  and  shade, 
leading  lines  and  so  on,  that  we  can  direct  attention  to 
this  or  that  plane  in  the  picture-field. 

.  Moreover,  it  is  of  importance  that 

of^Planes  t^le  var’ous  pLnes  or  parts  be  so  differ¬ 
entiated  from  each  other  that  we  are 
never  in  doubt  as  to  which  are  the  nearer  or  more  dis¬ 
tant  parts.  In  nature  we  judge  of  distance  partly  by 
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the  stereoscopic  effect,  or  parallax,  of  double-eyed  vision, 
partly  by  size  of  known  objects,  but  chiefly  by  aerial 
perspective.  It  is  in  this  that  so  many  landscape  photo¬ 
graphs  fail  to  convey  a  proper  suggestion  of  space  and 
distance.  And  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  lens  is 
stopped  down  ”  too  much,  so  that  the  picture  gives  a 
greater  definition,  range,  depth  of  focus,  or  depth  of 
field,  call  it  what  you  please,  than  the  eye  sees.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  use  of  non-color  corrected  plates  entirely 
falsifies  tone  values  and  destroys  aerial  perspective. 
Other  contributing  causes  to  these  failures  are  the  use 
of  lenses  of  too  short  focus,  faulty  exposure  and  devel¬ 
opment,  small  scale  of  foreground  objects,  etc. 
Consistency  •  These  are  terms  used  to  convey,  in 
Harmony  '  Part>  some  of  the  ground  already  touched 
upon  under  fitness,  etc.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  one  or  two  details  which  may  now  be  dealt  with 
under  these  headings.  Note  that  continuity  unites  the 
various  parts  of  a  picture  into  one.  As  the  limbs  and 
parts  of  the  body  are  united  into  one  body,  so  consist¬ 
ency  and  fitness  bids  us  aim  only  to  blend  those  parts 
which  belong  to  each  other  and  so  form  a  natural  whole. 
It  is  consistency  which  not  only  unites,  brings  together, 
and  composes  the  parts,  but  it  uses,  employs  them  as 
contributing  something  to  the  sum  total. 

This  term  is  applied  by  painters  not 
Harmony  only  to  the  bringing  together  of  the 
parts  of  the  picture,  but  also  to  the 
treatment  of  the  different  parts.  One  naturally  looks 
for  the  same  style  of  handling  in  the  sky  as  in  the  land¬ 
scape  parts ;  more  than  that,  we  look  for  a  certain 
harmony  between  the  sentiment  of  the  subject  and  its 
treatment.  Thus  we  should  expect  to  find  one  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  picture  of  delicate  flowers,  another  for  shrubs 
and  sturdy  plants ;  one  for  evening  calm,  and  so  on. 

Harmony,  again,  is  employed  to  denote  the  true  and 
proper  relationship  of  tone  or  light  and  shade  values  of 
the  various  parts  of  a  picture. 

This  is  a  quality  found  in  all  great 
Mystery  work.  The  true  artist  exercises  self- 
restraint,  and  suggests  rather  than  tells 
his  story.  He  starts  the  imagination  and  indicates  the 
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direction  in  which  he  wishes  it  to  flow.  He  recognizes 
the  fundamental  principle  that  minor  truths  must  be 
sacrificed  to  major  truths,  for  they  must  not  all  be  dis¬ 
played.  Some  must  be  omitted.  This  he  does  by 
omitting  unimportant  detail,  by  breadth  of  arrange¬ 
ment  in  light  and  shade.  How  often  do  photographers 
fail  at  this  very  point.  Instead  of  chiaro-oscuro  we 
get  spottiness  and  patchiness,  and  trivial  details  are  as 
sharply  defined  and  recorded  as  though  they  were  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance.  By  choice  of  time  of  day  and  direction 
of  lighting,  the  photographer  can  do  much  in  the  matter 
of  breadth.  Judicious  exposure  and  guarding  against 
over-development  will  also  help.  The  wise  choice  of 
printing  papers  of  a  proper  degree  of  roughness  and 
surface  texture  will  help.  Again,  the  use  of  a  wisely 
chosen  stop  in  the  lens  or  the  use  of  a  pinhole  at  certain 
times  will  go  a  long  way  in  the  right  direction.  The 
posing  of  figures  in  genre  may  also  be  made  to  aid  us. 

A  photograph  has  been  called  a  “  dead 

Sentiment  record  of  living  nature.”  This  contains 
a  germ  of  truth,  and  though  but  a  very 
partial  truth  it  should  teach  us  a  valuable  lesson.  In 
most  instances  the  cause  of  failure  is  not  that  it  is  a 
”  dead  record,”  but  that  it  is  an  unfeeling  one.  The 
subject  has  not  really  appealed  to  the  photographer, 
perhaps  because  he  is  not  very  susceptible  of  fine  feel¬ 
ing  or  sympathetic,  but  more  likely  because  it  is  in 
itself  commonplace.  “  The  usual  thing  ”  has  now 
acquired  a  fairly  well  known  meaning  to  photographers. 
It  occupies  about  nine-tenths  of  the  wall-space  of  most 
small  exhibitions.  It  is  seen  and  forgotten  in  two 
minutes.  Why  ?  Simply  because  it  is  a  commonplace 
subject  treated  in  the  usual  way,  it  lacks  character  in 
itself,  is  just  like  a  thousand  other  scenes,  and  it  lacks 
personality  of  treatment,  i.  e.,  might  have  been  done  by 
any  one  of  a  score  of  our  acquaintances. 

A  scene,  to  have  a  fine  sentiment,  must  appeal  to 
memory  and  association  and  stimulate  the  imagination. 
Sentiment  is  often  confused  with  sentimentality.  The 
sound  of  the  two  words  is  similar,  and  their  root  is  the 
same,  just  as  is  the  case  with  cant  and  chant,  but  in 
both  instances  the  meanings  are  different.  Sentiment 
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is  based  on  truth ;  sentimentality  is  never  true,  it  is 
always  something  assumed,  affected. 

.  These  two  ideas  are  so  closely  asso- 

Ppiacfng11  dated  that  we  may  consider  them  to- 
s  gether.  By  “  spacing  ”  we  mean  assign¬ 
ing  a  place  within  the  picture  frame  to  those  obiects 
which  we  consider  of  chief  interest.  Thus,  in  dealing 
with  a  group  of  human  beings,  or  cattle,  or  other  strong 
objects,  much  of  the  decorative  effect  of  the  result  will 
depend  upon  how  we  space  or  interspace  the  various 
members  of  the  group.  A  few  inches  this  or  that  way 
of  one  member  of  the  group  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success.  It  is  in  the  foreground 
chiefly  that  we  can  influence  the  spacing  of  the  parts  of 
our  composition,  either  by  moving  our  viewpoint  or  by 
moving  some  of  the  objects,  adding  or  removing  a  tuft 
of  grass,  branch  of  tree,  piece  of  rock,  etc. 

Placing  refers  to  the  position  which  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  picture  are  to  take  in  relation  to  the 
margins  of  the  picture  ;  thus, 
a  high  or  low  horizon,  moving 
a  group  toward  this  or  that 
side,  showing  more  or  less 
space  above  the  head  in  a  por¬ 
trait,  and  so  on. 

Spacing  refers  to  change  of 
position  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  picture,  relative  to  each 
other.  One  instance  may  serve 
to  show  this.  In  Figs.  26  and 
27  we  may  see  the  effect  of 
giving  more  or  less  space  above  the  head  of  a  figure. 
Fig.  26  suggests  a  short  person,  while  Fig.  27  gives  one 
the  idea  of  a  rather  tall  one. 

Here  again  we  have  two  elements  very 
Accentuation  c]ose]y  related.  For  if  we  wish  to  ac- 
and  Isolation  centuate  a  certain  feature,— say,  the 

sower  or  reaper  in  the  field, —  we  do  not  surround  him 
with  a  lot  of  other  figures  or  conflicting  incidents,  but 
rather  strive  to  isolate  him  as  much  as  our  judgment 
tells  us  is  helpful.  If  our  figure  is  in  strong  light  we 
accentuate  it  by  isolating  it  from  other  near  or  conflict- 
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ing  lights  and  employ  a  dark  background,  open  door, 
tree  trunk,  shadow  or  rock,  or  vice  versa,  e.g.,  a  dark 
figure  isolated  and  so  emphasized  by  a  sky  background. 
The  photographer  here  again  needs  a  word  of  caution, 
lest  he  be  tempted  to  vulgarize  his  craft  by  too  great 
display.  We  can  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  accen¬ 
tuation  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  stops  of  our  lens  and 
observingly  differentiating  the  degrees  of  sharpness  of 
definition  in  the  different  planes. 

Isolation  of  course  implies  subduing  certain  parts, 
simplifying  and  selecting  only  the  really  essential  fea¬ 
tures.  This  logical  position  follows  close  upon  the 
principles  of  subordination  and  principality  already 
mentioned. 

Every  artist  is  charged  with  exaggeration  ;  but  in 
great  art  it  is  not  exaggeration  but  emphasis  which 
makes  for  strength.  It  is  only  when  the  things  are 
isolated  that  we  really  see  them  and  then  think  for  the 
first  time  how  full  of  character  they  are.  No  one  thinks 
how  sweet  are  bread  and  water  until  he  has  been 
really  hungry. 

#  Just  one  more  topic  before  I  close  the 
erStyfeiy'  ^st  (lua^ties>  a  list  which  seems  to 
have  no  end.  We  are  often  told  that 
photography  is  not  an  art  method.  But  let  any  obser¬ 
vant  person  who  has  made  it  his  interest  to  study  cur¬ 
rent  photography  of  the  best  kind  as  seen  at  our  leading 
exhibitions,  let  such  a  person  go  into  an  exhibition  of 
work  not  previously  exhibited.  It  will  be  easy  enough 
for  him  to  assign  quite  half  the  pictures  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  producers.  This  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  those 
who  say  there  is  no  personality  in  photography.  In¬ 
dividuality  shows  itself  in  choice  of  subject-matter,  in 
styles  of  arrangement,  in  focus  and  printing  method,  in 
fact  at  every  point.  Let  half-a-dozen  of  our  best  land¬ 
scape  workers  deal  with  the  same  bit  of  nature.  They 
will  give  us  half-a-dozen  quite  different  results,  all  true 
from  their  respective  producers’  aspect.  Now,  person¬ 
ality  or  individuality  of  style  cannot  be  taught  ;  it 
should  not  be  forced  by  imitating  any  one  else,  and  un¬ 
less  it  is  quite  spontaneous  it  will  be  spurious,  sham, 
unreal. 
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The  only  bit  of  very  positive  advice  that  I  shall  al¬ 
low  myself  to  offer  in  this  book  is  this,  “  To  thyself  be 
true.”  Don’t  try  to  like  what  you  do  not  honestly  like. 
Do  not  imitate  any  one.  Deal  only  with  the  subjects 
you  honestly  love.  Never  mind  fashion  or  critics.  Be 
honest  to  your  own  self.  Do  not  affect  a  style.  Study 
all  styles,  learn  from  every  one,  and  never  be  satisfied 
with  yourself. 

We  have  now  very  briefly  and  imper- 
F  e'jv  fectly  touched  upon  perhaps  the  most 
p  important  principles  underlying  pictorial 
composition.  Our  list  is  very  far  from  complete.  It 
never  can  be  complete,  for  as  knowledge  grows,  so  new 
aspects  are  presented.  Ars  longa ;  vita  brevis.  We 
have  assumed  all  along  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with 
the  meaning  of  such  words  as  tones,  scale,  range,  val¬ 
ues,  perspective,  atmosphere,  relief,  gradation,  etc.,  as 
used  by  art  workers.  Now  we  propose  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  various  photographic  examples  among 
these  pages,  with  a  view  to  applying  what  has  been 
herein  said. 

Note  two  points  at  starting.  These  examples  have 
been  chosen,  not  for  emulation,  but  simply  as  very  or¬ 
dinary  photographs  which  happen  to  illustrate  certain 
principles  of  composition.  If  they  do  this,  they  have 
served  their  present  purpose.  The  other  point  is  that, 
as  in  language,  we  may  read  many  pages  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  certain  grammatical  construction.  Yet  it 
may  be  a  construction  of  considerable  importance.  So 
we  may  see  many  pictures  without  finding  certain  quite 
important  principles  exemplified.  In  some  cases  a  pic¬ 
ture  may  show  several  principles,  in  others  only  one  or 
two  seem  markedly  shown. 

This  print  illustrates  the  effect  of  nu- 
Plate  E  merous  leading  lines  of  the  tree  trunks, 
tending  more  or  less  in  one  direction, 
suggesting  wind  or  a  tendency  to  move  toward  the  left. 
The  small  house  in  the  distance  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
balance  effect.  If  this  be  covered  up  by  the  finger  its 
importance  to  the  composition  is  at  once  felt.  Without 
it  the  picture  is  all  foreground  ;  with  it  there  is  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  greater  space  and  distance.  These  tree 


From  a  photograph  by  F.  C.  Lambert 


Plate  Q 


From  a  photograph  by  F.  C.  Lambert 


Plate  k. 


From  a  photograph  by  F  C.  Lambert 
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trunks  illustrate  radiation  and  the  subtle  curvature  of 
organic  forms.  The  straight  telegraph  pole  gives  con¬ 
trast,  the  house  helps  us  to  differentiate  the  various 
planes.  The  simple  background,  by  isolation  accen¬ 
tuates  the  group  of  foreground  trees. 

Here  vve  have  many  illustrations  of 
Plate  F  radiation  of  lines  in  the  nets,  and  so 
forth.  Balance  of  line  is  also  exempli¬ 
fied.  The  principle  of  echo,  or  repetition,  is  well  shown 
by  the  three  small  nets  to  the  left,  and  these  as  a  group 
repeat  those  on  the  right.  The  various  foreground  and 
middle-distance  planes  are  well  marked,  but  the  distance 
is  appreciably  absent.  Straight  and  curved  ropes  are 
contrasted.  The  curving,  diverging  roadway-lines 
invite  us  to  walk  into  the  picture. 

Here  we  see  the  “  shut-in  ”  effect  due 
Plate  G  to  having  nothing  but  foreground.  In¬ 
terchange  of  light  and  shade  is  illustrated 
by  the  white  dog  with  shirted  boy  to  right  and  light- 
coated  rider  and  horse  to  left.  Our  interest  is  kept 
within  the  picture  by  the  group,  for  the  two  figures, 
though  at  opposite  sides  of  the  picture,  are  evidently 
associated  with  each  other.  The  patch  of  sunlight  on 
the  wall  near  the  dark  part  under  the  bridge  shows  the 
power  of  contrast.  The  trees  toward  the  distance  are 
softened,  to  suggest  massing  and  atmosphere.  The 
strong  line  of  river-edge  is  balanced  by  the  short  por¬ 
tion  toward  the  left  lower  corner.  The  light  and  shade  are 
fairly  well  massed  together.  Gradation  is  also  well 
illustrated.  The  one  group  of  horse  and  boy  is  repeated, 
or  echoed,  by  the  dog  and  boy. 

This  example  is  introduced  to  show 
Plate  H  what  is  meant  by  the  three  regions  of 
ordinary  landscape,  foreground,  middle 
and  extreme  distance,  due  to  aerial  perspective.  The 
well-defined  dark  tree  to  the  right  helps  to  throw  back 
the  less  sharply  defined  and  lighted  trees  beyond.  The 
one  straight  short  line  gives  a  note  of  contrast.  The 
near  river-bank  is  an  example  of  very  refined  curvature. 
This  is  balanced  by  the  general  trend  of  the  distant  hills. 
Mystery  of  distance  gives  play  to  the  imagination.  We 
feel  that  the  mind  could  linger  in  contemplation. 
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In  this  print  is  demonstrated  the  im- 
Plate  J  portance  of  decorative  form,  or  “essential 
forms,”  as  some  term  the  principle.  In 
the  foreground  snow  we  may  see  the  shadows  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  not  itself  seen  in  the  view.  Now  the  shadow-form 
not  only  serves  to  give  some  interest  to  what  otherwise 
have  a  somewhat  blank  snow-patch,  but  it  also  tells  us 
a  good  deal  about  tree  forms  and  the  decorative  effect  of 
radiating  lines  in  small  groups.  The  example  also 
shows  that  we  may  at  times  have  our  chief  lights  and 
darks  in  the  middle  distance.  Here  again  we  miss  the 
space  feeling  due  to  absence  of  an  open  distance. 

is  introduced  to  show  the  effect  of  an 
Plate  K  absence  of  near  part  or  foreground,  and 
concentrated  interest  in  the  distance  and 
sky.  The  two  dark  tree-clad  islands  are  too  much  the 
same  size  and  shape  for  good  balance  effect.  They  are 
too  nearly  equal  —  not  subordinate  one  to  the  other. 
Breadth  of  effect  is  fairly  well  shown.  The  bit  of  light 
boat -track  to  right  shows  the  value  of  contrast  and 
interchange,  without  disturbing  breadth.  Note  how 
the  cloud-lines  balance  the  sky-lines  of  the  distant  hills. 
Radialism  of  line  is  also  shown  in  the  outlines  of  the 
hills  originating  from  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  bit  of 
cloud  against  the  hillside  exemplifies  interchange. 

is  an  instance  of  a  short  scale  of  tones 
Plate  L  in  a  middle  key,  showing  the  delicacy  of 
gentle  gradation.  In  general,  subjects 
of  the  class  tend  toward  the  opposite  extreme;  viz., 
violent  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  violent  contrasts  suggest  strong  light.  Note 
that  the  direction  line  of  the  path  is  adequately  balanced 
by  the  shadow  cast  by  the  tree  on  our  left.  The  two 
tree  trunks  fairly  well  balance  in  form  and  line,  but  the 
one  to  the  right  should  be  lighter;  it  is  not  properly 
subordinate.  The  chief  theme  here  is  the  expression 
of  sunlight,  a  case  where  the  principal  object  is  a  general 
effect  prevading  the  scene. 

is  an  example  of  principality  in  another 
Plate  M  way.  The  old  mill-house  is,  of  course, 
our  chief  interest.  Note  how  the  two 
fowls  carry  a  bit  of  light  away  from  the  lighter  end  of 
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the  building,  illustrating  interchange,  while  the  light 
ends  of  the  house  against  the  dark  foliage  beyond  ex¬ 
emplify  contrast.  The  wheel-tracks  of  the  roadway 
well  exemplify  both  radiation  and  curvature  and  invite 
us  to  walk  about  the  picture.  Isolation  is  shown  in 
the  placing  of  the  building.  The  placing  of  the  house 
somewhat  high  up  shows  the  use  of  a  high  horizon  line. 
Sentiment  and  association  find  play  in  the  old  out-of- 
date  building.  The  dark  trees  beyond  give  the  effect 
of  mystery  exciting  the  imagination. 

Although  we  are  not  supposed  to  be 
Plate  N  especially  concerning  ourselves  with 
figure  subjects,  we  may  permit  just  one 
example.  It  may  be  explained  that  the  figures  are 
Welsh  shrimping  women  going  to  work  in  the  evening. 
A  debate  is  going  on  as  to  which  part  of  the  coast  is 
most  promising  for  a  “take,”  etc.  This  example 
shows  a  case  where  the  interest  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  foreground  figures,  and  points  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  all  other  parts  (including  sky)  in  a  decidedly  sub¬ 
ordinate  place.  The  bit  of  evening  light  in  the  sky  is 
made  to  connect  the  members  of  the  group.  Straight 
and  curved  lines  are  contrasted  in  the  fishing  nets.  The 
one  independent  figure  is  made  to  balance  the  other 
three.  The  spacing  of  the  figures  points  to  a  constant 
proportion  of  distances. 

comes  by  way  of  a  contrast  to  the  last. 
Plate  O  In  this  case  all  our  interest  is  in  the  sky 
and  sunset  effect,  showing  the  last  gleam 
of  dying  day, — “  Earth’s  last  kiss  to  the  dying  day.” 
The  sun’s  waning  light  for  the  last  time  glints  along  the 
slowly  winding  stream  at  low  tide.  The  long  horizon¬ 
tal  lines  of  the  shore  tell  of  expanse,  flatness,  quiet, 
calm.  The  shore-lines  are  all  nearly  straight  and  more 
or  less  parallel.  The  placing  of  the  low  horizon  adds 
importance  to  the  sky. 

The  next  two  examples,  P  and  Q,  ex- 
Plate  P  emplify  two  matters  for  which  we  could 
find  no  room  in  the  previous  pages  ;  viz., 
the  up-hill  and  down-hill  effects.  The  subject  is  far 
too  complex  to  go  into  just  now,  but  the  examples  here 
shown  may  be  of  interest,  as  showing  the  fallacy  of  the 
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common  belief  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  low  or  high 
horizon.  For  in  both  these  cases  we  have  high  horizon. 
The  up-hill  effect  is,  of  course,  very  much  the  easier  of 
the  two  to  obtain.  The  example  illustrates  also  con¬ 
trast, — trees  against  sky  ;  radiation  of  tree  roots  ;  line 
of  pathway ;  strong  contrasts  of  foreground ;  trans¬ 
parency  of  sun  shadows,  etc. 

The  down-hill  effect  is  largely  a  mat- 
Plate  Q  ter  of  suggestion  and  association.  In 
this  instance  certain  help  is  gained  by 
the  perspective  effect  of  the  buildings.  In  this  way  an 
appeal  to  memory  is  made.  The  three  planes  are  here 
well  illustrated,  although,  of  course,  our  motif  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  foreground.  Balance  of  line,  of  mass,  and 
of  light  and  shade  may  be  seen.  Note  the  difference 
between  a  white  object  in  direct  sunlight  and  in  shadow. 
The  necessity  for  a  very  quiet  sky  is  here  shown.  Note 
the  telling  effect  of  the  small  bit  of  deepest  dark  in  the 
window,  against  the  highest  light  of  the  sunlit  house  end. 

Finally,  we  may  apply  some  of  our 
Plate  R  principles  to  just  one  portrait  study.  A 
first  glance  will  show  that  the  glinting 
lights  on  some  of  the  buttons  are  too  strong — are  not 
duly  subordinate  to  the  chief  part;  viz.,  the  face  of  the 
person.  Radiation  is  shown  by  the  various  lines  of  the 
cape  converging  upward  toward  the  face.  Contrast  is 
shown  by  the  light  face  and  dark  hat  and  cape.  Inter¬ 
change  has  carried  us  a  little  light  upon  the  turned  back 
part  of  cape  and  silk  lining.  A  quiet  isolating  back¬ 
ground  gives  emphasis  to  the  head. 

One  need  hardly  say  that  this  print  is  from  an  en¬ 
tirely  untouched  negative.  Of  course,  after  careful 
study  of  such  a  print,  a  very  little  retouching  of  just  the 
right  kind  and  degree  will  make  a  very  great  difference. 
But  retouching  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  re¬ 
toucher  has  studied  composition  and  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  alter,  and  why  he  wants  it,  and  how 
the  desired  result  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  least  possible 
change  of  the  original  negative.  F.  C.  LAMBERT. 
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An  interesting  lecture  upon  “  Improved  Methods  of 
Producing  Color  Values  for  Monochrome  and  Three 
Color  Printing  ”  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Carbutt  before 
the  Franklin  Institute  on  the  evening  of  October  29. 
We  hope  to  present  a  further  note  about  this  in  a  later 
issue.  We  hear  that  the  Carbutt  Polychromatic  plate 
has  proven  itself  a  remarkable  success  among  workers 
interested  in  the  correct  reproduction  of  color.  This 
plate  is  now  made  in  two  series,  C  and  D.  The  plates 
of  Series  C  are  extremely  sensitive  to  red,  with  a  sub¬ 
dued  sensitiveness  to  green.  The  D  plate  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  green  and  rather  less  sensitive  to  orange  and 
red.  The  prints  sent  by  Mr.  Carbutt  made  with  the 
two  series  exhibit  a  remarkable  showing  for  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  the  plates. 

“Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,’’  says  the  old 
proverb,  and  from  the  handy  little  E.  W.  N.  specialties, 
manufactured  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Newcomb,  in  a  little  hired 
office  in  the  Bible  House,  New  York,  we  now  learn  of 
a  finely  equipped  and  commodious  factory,  built  and 
owned  by  Mr.  Newcomb  at  20  Hoyt  street,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  a  delightful  suburb  located  a  few  miles  from 
New  York.  In  his  new  factory  Mr.  Newcomb  has 
arranged  a  model  dark-room,  laboratories,  etc.,  for  his 
experiments,  and  is  also  provided  with  ample  space  for 
the  requirements  of  his  publishing  and  manufacturing 
departments.  We  rejoice  in  his  success  and  wish  him 
still  greater  prosperity. 

The  abridged  1903  catalogue  just  received  from  Ross, 
Ltd.,  London,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  announce- 
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merits  thus  far  issued  by  this  enterprising  house.  It 
gives  particulars  of  the  Homocentric  and  other  lenses 
manufactured  by  Ross,  Ltd.,  including  the  Zeiss  and 
Goerz  series,  together  with  a  variety  of  hand-cameras, 
field-glasses  and  photo-micrographical  apparatus.  The 
particular  interest  of  the  catalogue,  however,  lies  in  its 
superb  illustrations,  covering  almost  every  branch  of 
photographic  work,  the  negatives  having  been  made  by 
one  or  other  of  the  Ross  lenses.  We  have  not  seen 
better  illustrations  of  lens  work  in  a  long  time.  Copies 
of  this  catalogue  can  be  had  on  request  from  Ross,  Ltd., 
hi  New  Bond  street,  London,  by  asking  for  Catalogue 
A.  American  readers  applying  for  English  catalogues 
should  be  careful  to  note  that  foreign  letter  postage  is 
5  cents  per  half-ounce. 

£ 

The  International  Photographic  Exchange,  of  which 
Fayette  J.  Clute,  Marye  Terrace,  San  Francisco,  is 
the  director,  is  gaining  substantially  in  membership  and 
repute.  Mr.  Clute  tells  us  that  there  has  recently 
been  a  considerable  addition  to  the  list  of  members  in 
New  Zealand,  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
world-wide  character  of  the  Exchange.  This  Exchange 
is  “  a  good  thing,”  and  many  of  the  readers  of  The 
Photo  -  Miniature  could  doubtless  profit  by  its 
facilities  for  the  interchange  of  prints.  The  member¬ 
ship  fee  is  nominal,  the  advantages  are  innumerable. 

# 

The  Obrig  Camera  Company’s  “  Handbook  of 
Photographic  Supplies,”  just  received,  is  a  compact 
booklet  of  64  pages,  well  arranged  and  illustrated.  It 
gives  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  thousand  and  one 
attractive  specialties  handled  by  the  Obrig  Camera 
Company  at  their  store,  165  Broadway,  New  York, 
together  with  the  net  cash  prices,  these  being  in  many 
cases  lower  than  in  other  similar  lists. 

Among  the  little  things,  the  special  outfit  for  the 
brush  development  of  platinotype  papers  with  glyce¬ 
rine,  flash  cotton  and  magnesium  tape,  supplies  for 
passe-partout,  bolting  -  cloth  silk,  Avery’s  imported 
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English  backing,  Paget  Prize  L.  S.  plates,  and  an  elec¬ 
tric  storage  lamp  giving  both  ruby  and  white  lights  for 
the  dark-room  should  be  mentioned.  The  Obrig 
Camera  Company  also  makes  a  specialty  of  developing 
and  printing,  together  with  the  repairing  of  all  makes 
of  cameras  at  very  moderate  rates. 

4 

The  most  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  splendid 
exhibit  of  portraiture  at  the  National  Photographic 
Convention,  recently  held  at  Indianapolis,  is  that  given 
in  The  Photo  Era  for  October.  This  issue  includes 
some  thirty-five  examples  of  professional  work  repro¬ 
duced  in  very  tasteful  style.  We  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  modern  portraiture. 
[The  Photo  Era  Publishing  Company,  170  Summer 
street,  Boston.  25  cents.] 

£ 

A  New  Hampshire  subscriber  who  has  been  working 
in  orthochromatic  photography,  after  reading  The 
Photo  -  Miniature  No.  6,  says:  “With  regard  to 
photographing  flowers  and  fruit,  you  seem  to  deal  only 
with  yellow,  orange  and  green.  How  about  white  and 
green,  as  when  one  photographs  a  strawberry  patch  ? 
What  kind  of  screen  would  you  advise  for  this  ?  Also, 
what  have  you  to  say  upon  photographing  dahlias?’’ 

Our  reply  to  this  letter  may  be  helpful  to  some  of 
our  readers.  To  begin,  we  suggest  that  our  correspon¬ 
dent  should  read  THE  PHOTO  -  MINIATURE  No.  13, 
dealing  with  “  Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees.”  By 
using  a  good  orthochromatic  plate,  such  as  Cramer’s  or 
Seed’s  or  Orthonon  plates,  no  screen  is  necessary  to 
obtain  satisfactory  renderings  of  yellow,  orange,  white 
or  green.  Where  there  are  flowers  containing  blue  or 
purple,  a  light  yellow  screen  to  restrain  the  excessive 
activity  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  would,  of  course,  be 
useful.  The  red,  doubtless,  presents  a  more  difficult 
problem.  Red  is  a  refractory  color  to  photograph. 
The  writer  of  the  monograph  in  The  PHOTO-MlNIA- 
TURE  No.  13  says:  “I  have  worked  with  dahlias  of 
all  colors,  from  almost  black  to  pure  white.  When  I 
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have  a  dark  red  dahlia,  my  plan  is  so  to  arrange  the 
lighting  as  to  throw  an  inordinate  quantity  of  light 
directly  into  the  flower,  shading  the  foliage  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  exposure.  Thus  I  endeavor  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  refractory  color  of  the  flower  by  over¬ 
lighting  it,  without,  of  course,  using  direct  sunshine. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  very  much  longer  exposure  is  re¬ 
quired  than  that  needed  by  any  of  the  other  colors, 
from  four  to  six  times  the  normal  exposure  being  rarely 
too  much  if  a  good  plate  is  used  and  the  development 
is  carefully  handled.”  Although  unable  to  speak  from 
actual  experience,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Seed  L  Ortho  plate,  with  their  Chromatic  Corrector, 
would  about  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  ;  although 
the  use  of  a  plate  specially  sensitized  for  red,  such  as 
the  Carbutt  Polychromatic,  together  with  an  adjusted 
screen,  should  be  equally,  if  not  more  satisfactory  in 
results. 

£ 

Among  the  little  conveniences  which  make  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  photography  pleasurable  rather  than  difficult, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Kodak  Push  Pin.  For 
every  purpose  where  a  pin  is  useful  in  photographic 
manipulation,  as  in  the  handling  of  films  and  prints, 
the  Kodak  Push  Pin  is  without  a  rival,  readily  seen  on 
the  work-table,  easily  picked  up  and  efficient  in  use. 
The  reader  who  once  appreciates  its  advantages  will 
not  willingly  work  without  it  thereafter. 

# 

There  are  many  signs  of  a  revival  in  the  popularity 
of  flash  light  photography  this  winter.  More  especially 
popular  favor  is  returning  to  the  use  of  pure  magnesium 
in  place  of  the  compound  flash  powders,  as  giving  a 
softer  and  less  abrupt  lighting.  Among  the  lamps  in¬ 
troduced  this  season  for  the  use  of  pure  magnesium, 
the  Aurora  flash  lamp,  manufactured  by  G.  Gennert, 
New  York,  deserves  mention  as  a  thoroughly  reliable 
article,  efficient  for  this  purpose  and  moderate  in  price. 
We  note  that  this  firm  has  also  introduced  a  new  metal 
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tripod,  usually  compact  and  weighing  only  2  K  pounds, 
with  an  extension  capacity  of  4  feet.  This  tripod  is 
known  as  Passy  tripod,  and  when  folded  measures  only 
13  inches  in  length.  The  Passy  should  speedily  win 
favor  among  many  users  of  small  hand-cameras  abroad 
today. 

£ 

The  virtues  of  the  combination  of  metol  and  hydro- 
kinone  are  well  known  among  photographers,  but  the 
delicate  balance  between  the  two  components  required 
for  the  best  results  is  not  so  well  understood  or  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  use  of  an  equal  portion  of  metol  and 
hydrokinone  gives  the  effect  of  both  agents,  but  if  the 
hydrokinone  be  in  excess,  the  metol  is  thereby  over¬ 
powered  and  some  of  the  qualities  are  lost.  Further¬ 
more,  we  have  hydrokinone  and  hydrokinone.  In 
buying  this  agent  care  should  be  taken  to  specify 
Hauff’s  hydrokinone. 

Photographers  in  the  Southwest  will  hear  with  regret 
that  Mr.  Menzies  Cumming,  for  years  the  genial  editor 
of  the  breezy  “  Southwest  Photo,”  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that  journal,  which 
again  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  C.  Weichsel  Com¬ 
pany,  of  that  city.  Mr.  Cumming  is  a  veteran  in  pho¬ 
tography  and  has  brightened  its  journalism  with  his 
keen  and  thoroughly  good-natured  personality.  May 
happiness  abide  with  him. 


£ 

The  light  value  of  the  magnesium  flame. — Dr.  Eder 
has  been  examining  the  chemical  brightness  of  the 
flames  of  magnesium,  aluminium  and  phosphorus,  and 
an  abstract  of  his  work  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  The  author  uses  the  term 
‘‘chemical  brightness”  to  signify  the  degree  of  light  ac¬ 
tion  upon  a  plate  or  surface  of  silver  bromide  in  gela¬ 
tine.  Magnesium  light  alone  is  not  directly  suitable  as  a 
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standard  for  exact  photographic  purposes,  as  the  effect 
of  a  given  quantity  of  magnesium  depends  upon  the 
method  of  igniting,  the  nature  of  the  metal,  whether 
ribbon  or  powder,  the  surrounding  gaseous  medium, 
and  the  admixture  of  substances  capable  of  giving  off 
oxygen.  In  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  the  action  of 
burning  magnesium  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  the 
air.  Small  pieces  of  ribbon  have  relatively  smaller  ef¬ 
fect  than  larger  pieces.  Aluminium  leaf  burns  rapidly 
in  oxygen,  with  emission  of  a  strong  and  powerful 
light,  while  phosphorus  is  only  photo-active  to  a  small 
degree  as  compared  either  with  magnesium  or  with 
aluminium. — Photography. 

4 

The  Prosch  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York, 
sends  us  news  of  a  departure  in  flashlight  photography 
in  the  shape  of  a  device  for  disposing  of  the  smoke. 
This  company  has  been  experimenting  for  many  years 
along  these  lines  and  has  established  its  priority  of  dis¬ 
covery  in  this  and  all  other  countries  of  the  idea  of 
eliminating  the  smoke  from  flashlight  work.  It  has  at 
last  perfected  its  devices  and  has  covered  them 
thoroughly  with  patents,  so  that  by  the  time  the  flash¬ 
light  season  opens  the  numerous  professional  photog¬ 
raphers  who  have  needed  something  of  this  sort  so 
long  will  be  able  to  use  the  new  method  originated  by 
the  Prosch  Company. 

$ 

We  have  received,  says  the  ‘British  Journal  of  Photog¬ 
raphy,  the  announcement  that  Professor  Abbe  has  at 
last,  in  accordance  with  his  intention,  retired  from  the 
active  management  of  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  we  receive  this  news,  as  we  believe  the  de¬ 
termining  cause  is  the  present  condition  of  Professor 
Abbe’s  health.  We  trust  that  in  laying  down  this  bur¬ 
den  he  will  recover  sufficient  strength  to  enioy  many 
more  years  of  scientific  work,  for  we  gather  that, 
although  he  retires  from  the  management,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  association  with  the  firm  as  scientific  and  tech- 
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nical  adviser.  Dr.  Siegfried  Czapski  will  succeed 
Professor  Abbe  as  head  of  the  board  of  management  of 
the  firms  of  Carl  Zeiss  and  Schott  and  Genossen,  and 
Herr  Max  Fischer  will  be  his  deputy  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss.  Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf 
Straubel  joins  the  board  of  management  of  the 
firm  of  Carl  Zeiss,  and  receives  power  of  attorney. 
As  at  present  constituted,  the  board  of  management 
of  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss  comprises  the  follow¬ 
ing  names:  Dr.  Siegfried  Czapski,  Max  Fischer,  Dr. 
Otto  Schott  and  Professor  Dr.  Rudolf  Straubel.  VVe 
trust  the  justly  celebrated  firms  of  Carl  Zeiss  and  Schott 
and  Genossen  will  long  enjoy  prosperity  under  the  new 
board  of  directors. 

4 

We  have  received  from  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate 
Company  the  following  formula  for  the  tank  develop¬ 
ment  of  Cramer  plates:  Stock  Solution — Water,  32 
ounces;  carbonate  of  soda  (dry),  2  ounces;  sulphite  of 
soda  (dry)  according  to  desired  color  of  negative,  1  to 
ounces;  bromide  of  ammonium,  30  grains;  citric 
acid,  30  grains;  hydrochinon,  1  dram;  glycin,  2  drams; 
metol,  2  drams;  pyro,  2  drams.  Dissolve  the  chemicals 
in  the  given  rotation.  To  preserve  the  stock  solution 
we  recommend  filling  the  same  into  small  bottles  of  the 
exact  size,  to  hold  enough  for  making  the  diluted  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  tank.  The  bottles  should  be  quite  full  and 
tightly  corked.  For  use  take:  Water,  120  ounces; 
stock  solution,  6  ounces. 

The  developer  should  be  used  fresh,  and  its  tempera¬ 
ture  kept  between  6o°  and  65°  F.  until  development  is 
completed.  Immediately  on  immersing  a  plate  in  the 
tank  solution  move  the  plate  up  and  down  with  a  quick 
motion  to  prevent  streaks  and  air-bells. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Swartz,  who  has  an  interesting  paper  on 
“  Measuring  the  Density  of  Negatives  ”  in  Wilson’s 
Magazine  for  October,  writes  that  he  has  just  secured 
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patents  for  a  dark-room  lantern  burning  either  oil,  gas 
or  electricity,  and  employing  a  fluid  filter  automatically 
cooled  by  draft.  The  lamp  is  said  to  emit  from  25  to 
100  times  as  much  light  as  is  afforded  by  other  lanterns, 
and  with  perfect  safety.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the 
temperature  with  this  lamp  does  not  rise  above  a  degree 
easily  borne  by  the  hand.  The  appearance  of  the 
Swartz  lamp  on  the  market  will  doubtless  be  awaited 
with  much  interest  by  workers  who  have  to  deal  with 
color-sensitive  plates. 

A  valuable  digest  of  the  “Dyes  and  Pigments  used  in 
Photography”  by  Mr.  Fred  Edwards,  which  recently 
appeared  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  of  London,  is 
republished  in  the  October  number  of  Wilson’s  Photo¬ 
graphic  Magazine. 


postscript  to  Jl?o.  26 
Ctje  ppoto^truature 

Under  this  heading  will  be  published  occasional  post¬ 
scripts  to  earlier  monographs  in  The  Photo-Miniature 
series,  giving  new  or  additional  information  —  [editor] 

In  The  Amateur  Photographer  of  October  15  Mr. 
Claude  H.  Barfield  tells  how  any  one  possessing  a  good 
pair,  or,  better  still,  a  single  opera-  or  field-glass,  can 
turn  out  creditable  telephotographs.  This  should 
interest  those  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Frank  S.  Dobbins’ 
monograph  on  Telephotography  in  The  PHOTO-MlNIA- 
TURE  No.  26.  We  therefore  reprint  his  paper.  The 
rapid  rectilinear  lens  used  by  Mr.  Barfield  was  one  of 
9  inches  focal  length,  and  his  exposures  (with  the  opera- 
glass  combination)  averaged  3  seconds  in  diffused  light 
at  8.30  A.  M.,  August,  a  plate  of  ordinary  rapidity  be¬ 
ing  employed.  We  quote: 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  by  any  one  taking  up 
this  branch  of  photography  is  camera  extension.  This 
is  a  most  important  item,  as  the  extreme  narrow  angle 
of  these  glasses  necessitates  a  long  focal  length.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  we  intend  to  adopt  an  opera-glass  upon  a 
half-plate  camera  (that  being  the  most  suitable  size) 
we  shall  require  an  extension  of  at  least  18  inches.  As, 
however,  the  major  portion  of  half-plate  cameras  now 
made  are  provided  with  that  amount  of  extension,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  on  that  account. 

No  attempt  should,  however,  be  made  to  fit  this 
arrangement  upon  any  camera  of  anything  approaching 
a  flimsy  build,  as  the  weight  of  the  glass  would,  in  all 
probability,  wrench  the  front  off. 

If  the  camera  has  not  a  long  bellows  extension,  a 
suitable  one  might  be  constructed.  This  should  not  be 
fixed  in  the  form  of  an  extension  upon  the  lens  board, 
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as  this  would  not  be  of  sufficient  strength,  but  should 
consist  of  a  length  of  wood  placed  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  camera  baseboard,  and  secured  to  camera 
by  a  screw,  passing  up  tripod  screw  in  camera  base. 
The  additional  part  can  then  be  fixed  on  runners  on 
that  portion  of  board  which  projects  beyond  camera 
front.  This  will  give  the  whole  thing  a  very  rigid 
front  to  carry  glass  on.  A  tripod  screw  should  be  let 
in  the  middle  of  this  extra  base,  so  that  it  is  evenly 
balanced. 

As  regards  the  opera-  or  field-glasses,  which  we  in¬ 
tend  to  use  as  a  lens,  they  should  be  a  good  strong  pair, 
and  not  too  heavy.  To  test  an  opera-  or  field-glass, 
focus  it  on  some  bright  object,  and  then  glance  at  the 
corners;  if  they  are  blurred,  the  glass  will  not  do.  With 
anything  approaching  a  modern  glass  the  corners  ought 
to  be  clear  and  sharp. 

The  definition  can  be  considerably  improved  by  the 
insertion  of  a  suitable  stop  ;  this  has  the  effect  of  im¬ 
proving  the  definition,  but  at  the  same  time  it  lengthens 
the  exposure.  To  make  the  stop,  proceed  as  follows  : 
Draw  out  the  tubes  of  the  glass  to  their  farthest  ex¬ 
tension,  and  then  measure  the  distance  between  the 
lenses.  The  point  midway  between  the  two  should 
then  be  marked  on  the  inside  of  the  tube,  and  diameter 
at  this  point  ascertained  ;  this  can  be  done  either  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  calipers,  or  by  cutting  and  testing 
small  bits  of  cardboard.  When  the  correct  diameter 
has  been  found,  a  circle  of  black  tin  or  card  should  be 
cut  out  to  fit  in  the  tube  at  this  point.  In  the  center  of 
this  piece  of  card  or  tin  a  small  hole  should  be  bored  ; 
this  should  be  then  enlarged  by  means  of  some  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  being  inserted  in  the  hole  and 
twisted  round.  This  hole  should  be  about  half  an 
inch  across,  and,  with  the  rough  edges  removed,  will 
make  a  very  good  stop.  The  stop  need  not  be  glued 
into  the  tube,  for  if  the  tube  tapers  it  can  be  wedged  in. 

The  lens  having  been  finished,  we  can  set  about  fix¬ 
ing  it  to  the  camera.  As  most  opera-  and  field-glasses 
are  made  in  pairs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  detach  them. 
To  do  this  requires  only  a  little  care,  for  the  screws 
that  hold  the  parts  together  can  generally  be  soon  found. 
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If  this  is  impossible,  or  it  is  not  desired  to  separate  the 
glasses,  both  glasses  should  be  fixed  to  camera  front. 

Taking  first  the  single  glass,  the  following  will  be 
found  an  easy  method  of  fixing:  As  all  of  these  kinds 
of  glasses,  by  reason  of  their  shape,  taper  toward  the 
eyepiece,  they  can  be  wedged  in  the  lens-board.  The 
ordinary  lens  should  be  unscrewed  and  the  glass  fixed 
in  the  lens  flange  ;  if,  however,  the  glass  is  too  small  or 
too  large  to  fix  firmly  in  the  lens  flange,  the  lens-board 
should  be  removed  and  a  new  one  slipped  in  its  place, 
with  a  hole  cut  in  it  of  the  right  dimensions.  In  the 
case  of  the  glasses  being  unable  to  be  detached,  some 
kind  of  support  must  be  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  cam¬ 
era,  or,  if  the  glasses  are  large  and  heavy,  a  good  plan 
would  be  to  support  them  on  a  second  tripod  in  front 
of  the  lens-hole,  all  extraneous  light  being  excluded  by 
means  of  a  black  sleeve  fitting  over  the  front  of  the 
glasses. 

The  focusing  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way.  On  an 
inspection  of  the  image  on  the  screen,  it  will  be  found 
dimmer  than  with  an  ordinary  lens  ;  it  can,  however, 
be  easily  distinguished.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
greater  the  distance  from  the  eyepiece  of  glass  to  the 
plate  the  larger  the  image,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
nearer  must  the  two  lenses  of  opera-glass  be  (the  glass 
must  be  inserted,  of  course,  with  the  eyepiece  toward 
the  plate). 

When  the  image  has  been  roughly  focused,  it  will  be 
found  very  convenient  to  fine-focus  it  by  means  of 
twisting  in  and  out  the  portion  of  tube  carrying  the 
front  lens,  until  the  image  is  sharp. 

If,  however,  when  the  lens  has  been  fitted  to  camera 
and  a  plate  exposed,  it  is  found  that  the  image  at  the 
very  edges  is  not  sharp,  plates  of  a  smaller  size  should 
be  used,  by  means  of  carriers  fitted  inside  dark  slides. 
If  it  is  found  that  without  a  stop  placed  in  tube  of  lens 
the  image  covers  the  whole  plate,  but  when  a  stop  is 
inserted  the  corners  are  dark,  it  shows  that  the  stop  has 
not  been  placed  midway  between  the  two  lenses.  If, 
too,  it  is  seen  that  while  the  middle  and  one  side  of  the 
picture  is  quite  sharp,  but  the  other  blurred,  it  denotes 
that  the  glass  has  not  been  fixed  at  right  angles  to  plate. 
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It  will  soon  be  discovered  that  when  the  camera  is 
placed  upon  a  tripod,  extended  to  its  farthest  extent, 
and  an  opera-glass  fixed  in  front,  it  is  very  apt  to  vi¬ 
brate  in  a  light  breeze  ;  the  writer  spoilt  half  a  dozen 
plates  before  the  real  defect  was  hit  upon.  The  only 
way  to  remedy  this  is  to  provide  some  sort  of  support 
to  camera  front.  When  working  from  a  window,  any 
makeshift  support  will  do,  but  for  out-of-door  work 
something  more  rigid  is  required. 

A  good  plan  is  to  use  a  piece  of  thin  string,  to  hold 
the  front  part  steady.  When  the  front  is  extended  for 
use,  the  string  should  be  tied  to  one  side  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  part  ;  the  string  should  then  be  threaded  through 
the  lower  half  of  the  tripod  leg,  brought  up  again,  and 
fastened  lightly  to  other  side  of  camera  extension.  Care 
must,  of  course,  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  front  of 
camera  is  not  unduly  strained,  or  it  might  be  fractured. 
Perhaps  a  better  plan  would  be  to  carry  a  length  of  rod, 
about  four  feet  long,  to  place  under  front  of  camera, 
the  other  end  resting  on  ground.  If  both  of  these 
methods  are  objected  to,  there  are  several  extra  stands 
for  supporting  a  long  camera  front  on  the  market.  The 
next  question  is  that  of  shutters.  If  the  reader  is  a 
possessor  of  a  detachable  roller-blind  shutter,  he  might 
be  able  to  fix  it  on  front  of  glass,  as  these  are  usually 
made  with  much  larger  openings  than  the  hoods  of  the 
lens  they  have  to  fit,  the  remainder  being  filled  with  a 
rubber  adapter  ;  if  not,  an  ordinary  cap  must  be  used. 


New  and  Desirable  Books 

THE  FIGURES,  FACTS  AND  FORMULAE  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHY  and  guide  to  their  practical  use.  Edited  by  H. 
Snowden  Ward;  crowded  with  tables,  formula;,  short  cuts  and  hints  on  all 
branches  of  photographic  work.  165  pages.  Paper  covers,  50  cents.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  LENS.  A  practical  guide  to  the  choice,  use  and  testing  of  photo¬ 
graphic  objectives.  By  George  E.  Brown  and  Thomas  Bolas.  The  simplest 
and  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  lens  for  English  readers,  covering  all 
departments.  176  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY,  a 

practical  handbook  for  beginners,  by  W.  H.  Walmsley.  With  plain 
instructions  and  many  engravings.  155  pp.  ;  28  illustrations.  Cloth,  net,$  1 .25. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  its  making  and  repair¬ 
ing,  bv  various  English  writers.  128  pp.;  many  diagrams.  Cloth,  net,  $1. 

FINISHING  THE  NEGATIVE.  An  encyclopedic  treatise 

on  all  the  processes  between  development  and  printing.  Edited  by  George 
E.  Brown.  160  pp.;  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  net,  $1.25. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES.  A  simple  treatise  by  practi¬ 
cal  lens-makers,  Conrad  Beck  and  Herbert  Andrews.  288  pages;  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  half-tones  showing  comparative  results 
obtained  with  different  lenses.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

MELLEN’S  NEW  POINTERS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

A  gold  mine  of  practical  information  for  the  vest  pocket.  Instantaneous 
and  hand-camera  work.  64  pp.  Paper  covers,  20  cents. 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  George  E.  Mel- 

len.  How  to  make  a  panoramic  picture  from  several  negatives  and  print 
them  so  that  the  joining  line  cannot  beseen  ;  illustrated.  Paper  covers,  25  cents. 

CLUTE’S  A  B  C  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  One  of  the 

best  handbooks  for  beginners  ever  written.  85  pages,  Paper  cover,  25  cents. 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1902.  a  Pictorial 

and  Literary  Record  of  the  Artistic  Photographic  Work  of  the  Year.  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Editors  of  The  Photogram.  (8th  volume  of  the  series.)  The 
only  annual  record  of  its  kind.  200  pp.;  200  illustrations.  Paper,  $1. 
Library  edition,  $1.25,  postfree.  Send  for  detailed  prospectus. 

AMERICAN  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Rep¬ 
resentative  examples  of  the  work  of  the  American  School  of  Pictorial  Pho¬ 
tography.  Selected  by  and  reproduced  in  photogravure  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Alfred  Stieglitz,  and  formerly  published  by  Camera  Notes. 
Series  I,  net,  $10.  Series  II,  net,  $6.  Theedition  was  limited  to  1 50 copies  of 
each  series,  and  only  a  few  sets  are  obtainable.  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 

THE  “CAMERA  NOTES”  IMPROVED  GLYCE¬ 
RINE  PROCESS  for  the  development  of  platinum  prints,  including 
the  experiments  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Joseph  T.  Keiley.  Illustrated 
with  facsimile  reproductions  in  color,  by  the  experimenters.  Reprinted  from 
Camera  Notes.  Only  a  few  copies  obtainable.  Paper  covers,  net,  $1. 


pennant  and  flfilard,  Publtefjerg, 
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ANSCO 


FILM 


THE  NEW 

DAYLIGHT-  LOADING 

has  better  keeping  qualities 

with  greater  latitude  in  exposure 
and  development  than  any  other  film 

ANSCO  FILM  is  adapted  for  use 
in  all  standard  film  cameras 


CYKO 


prints  by  any  light; 
Finest  of  all  developing  papers 

NO  DARK-ROOM  REQUIRED 

CYKO  is  made  in  six  different 
grades,  adapted  for  every  class  of 
negative 

ANSCO  BOOKLET 
AND  CYCO  MANUAL  HULL 

to  any  address  on  request 

The  Anthony  and  Scovill  Co. 


122-124  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Atlas  Block 
CHICAGO 
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CRAMER'S 


BANNER  X  PLATES 

Combine 

All  the  qualities 
Necessary  to  produce  the  best 
Negatives.  They  are 
Easy  to  develop.  In 
Rapidity  and  Uniformity  they 
Xcel  all  other  brands. 


MANUFACTURED  B  Y 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  most  complete  Photo  Manual  ever  publ ished 

will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application 


OFFICES  IN 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

32  East  10th  Street  Room  121 1,  Masonic  Temple  Room  38,  819  Market  St 
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1878  GEORGE  MTJRPHY  1903 

(incohpoeated) 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Photographic  Goods 


DRY  PLATES: 
Seed’s  Extra  Rapid, 
Seed’s  Instantaneous, 
Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Portrait, 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 
Seed’s  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed’s  New  Light-Filters. 


CARD  STOCK: 

Collins  Mounts,  full  line. 

PRINTING- OUT 
PAPERS. 


DEVELOPING  -  OUT 
PAPERS. 


THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 


CORE’S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 


NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 


BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


BLOTTING 

PAPERS: 

“Royal” — 20x25  in.,  50  lbs. 
“Royal”  — 20x25  in.,  80  lbs. 

OZOT  YPE : 

Full  line  of  Materials. 


ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 


CAMERAS: 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Premo  Hand  Cameras, 
Poco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  all  grades. 

CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagle  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 


LENSES: 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades. 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2  grades. 

EAGLE 

ETCHING  TOOL. 
PUBLICATIONS : 

Snap-Shots, 

Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson’s  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 

CHEMICALS: 

Products  of  The  Anilin  Co  , 
Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid, 
Seed’s  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 
Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 
And  all  Photo  Chemicals- 


Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods: 

Collins  Card  Stock, 

Premo  Cameras. 

Poco  Cameras, 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals, 
Seed’s  Plates,  Films  and 
Developers. 

Seed’s  New  Manuals, 
Books  on  Photography. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


New  and  Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Apparatus.  Materials  and  Im¬ 
ported  Specialties,  288  pages.  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postage 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  inc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


A  group  of  683  employees  made  with  a  Collinear  Lens 

683  HEADS— BUT  ONLY  ONE  VERDICT 

THE  COLLINEAR  LENS 

is  a  wonderful  group  lens 

For  catalogue  and  particulars,  write  to 

THE  VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OPTICAL  CO. 

133  West  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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S/AlfA/fTO/.  AND  HALF  /iVDAOK/A/OA/F  produce  r//£  f/rrcrj 

or  BOTH  D£Y£L  OP£PS ;  £P££D,  D£FA/l .  /NrBNJ/FY,  PUP£  BLAC/C  AND  WP/T£ 
AN  OV£PDOS£  OF  PYDPOCP/NON  K/LLS  Pf£TOL  QUAL/TY 

i/££  MAlfAA/D  f/A£f  and  L£T  youp  ///DAOC///A/OA/F  B£  f/At/fFS 


50LD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


G  GENNERT  AGE  NTS 


NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 


METOL 


AURORA 
FLASH  LAMP 

Produces  a  fan-shaped  flame 
SAFE 

It  burns  pure  Magnesium 
RAPID 

Can  be  used  for  Portraits 


A  PLEASURE  TO  CARRY 

THE 

PASSY  TRIPOD 

Made  of  metal;  length,  ex¬ 
tended,  4  feet;  closed,  15  inches. 
We-ght,  2  lbs. 

$4-5° 


Quicker  than  any  other  magnesium  lamp 
$1.50.  Sold  by  your  dealer 


G.  GENNERT,  Maker,  NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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Rich  Value  for  Your  Money 

The 

CARDINAL 

in 

PHOTO- 
T  O  N  E 

combining  an  exquisite 
design  with  complete 
harmony  of  shade. 

Just  the  Card 
for  your  high-class 
Platino 
Photos 

THE  CARD  HAS  LACE  FINISH,  MATCHED  EDGES 

SAMPLE  MAILED  FREE 

Don’t  order  till  you’ve  seen  it 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
Manufactured  by 

TAPRELL,  LOOMIS  &  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Factory 

418  -  420  DEARBORN  STREET  :  CHICAGO 
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^otograplnc  specialties 


iFiiing:  Salt 


iftonnal  SDebeloper 


Combined  Zoning  and  filing:  Uufacs 


W 


# 


ex 


V/FRENC  H%. 

%  SA, TIN  $ 

VL/ 


<ff)e  fjtenfcard  Q§fue  (print  (paper 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET 


The  J.  C,  MILLEN,  M.D. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

dpanufacturtng  Cpemtsts 

DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Eastman  K  odaK  Co 


m  p  a  n  y 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Highest  Achievement  in 
Pocket  Photography. 

NEW  MODEL 

No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

MARKED  IMPROVEMENT 
BUT  NO  CHANGE  IN  PRICE 

SEE  NEXT  PJIGE 
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£  astm  an  K  o  d  ah  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVEMENT 

THE  POPULAR  NO.  3  FOLDING  POCKET  KODAK  EQUIPPED 
WITH  AN  AUTOMATIC  PNEUMATIC  SHUTTER. 

NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE 

Every  now  and  then  a  pessimistic  writer,  who 
usually  has  some  axe  to  grind,  rushes  into  print 
with  a  warning  to  all  photographers  that  they  are 
about  to  be,  or  have  been,  or  may  be  subjected 
to  extortion  on  the  part  of  photographic  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  facts  are  that,  quality  considered, 
the  general  trend  of  prices  is  downward.  Who 
would  not  prefer  the  No.  2  Flexo  Kodak  of  to-day 
at  $5,  to  the  $25  Kodak  of  a  dozen  years  ago, 
even  though  both  sold  at  the  same  price?  If 
both  were  offered  you  at  the  same  figure,  which 
would  you  take,  the  $25  No.  4  Cartridge  Kodak  of 
to-day,  or  the  $50  No.  4  Regular  Kodak  of  1892? 

Little  improvements  that  cost  us  a  few  cents 
extra  on  each  camera  are  being  made  constantly 
—  and  nothing  said  about  them.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement,  however,  is  one  of  so  great  impor¬ 
tance  that  we  feel  especial  attention  should  be 
called  to  it.  On  the  foregoing  page  we  show  the 
new  Model  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  with 
the  F.  P.  K.  Automatic  Shutter. 

This  is  a  wonderfully  simple  and  convenient 
little  shutter  of  the  highest  grade. 

All  of  these  improvements  have  been  made  at  no  extra  charge. 
The  price  of  the  No.  3  Folding  PocKet  KodaKs  remains  as  be* 
fore,  $  1 7.50. 
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man 


K odaK  C 


o  mp  a  n  y 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


It  is  always  set;  a  single  pressure  of  the  bulb 
or  finger  release  giving  instantaneous  exposures  of 
to  of  a  second.  It  has,  also,  the  "bulb”  exposure, 
by  which  the  shutter  opens  when  the  bulb  (or  finger 
release)  is  pressed,  and  closes  when  it  is  released. 
Time  exposures  are  made  by  pressing  the  bulb  (or 
finger  release)  once  to  open  and  again  to  close  the 
shutter.  It  has  iris  diaphragm  stops,  with  grad¬ 
uated  scale  for  Nos.  4,  8,  16,  32,  64  and  128.  It  is 
neat  in  appearance,  perfect  in  action,  and  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  use  on  this  superb  little  instrument. 

The  lenses  used  on  the  new  model  have  a  speed 
of  /  8,  which,  in  combination  with  the  new  shutter, 
makes  snap-shots  possible  on  days  when  they  would 
heretofore  have  been  out  of  the  question.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  new  shutter  in  making  time  expo¬ 
sures  are  so  obvious  as  to  require  neither  argument 
nor  explanation. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITIONS 


For  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  we  will  give  here,  each 
month,  a  bulletin  of  the  important  photographic  contests  in 
progress  throughout  the  United  States. 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  no  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Weekly  competition, 
open  to  amateurs.  Prizes,  $10,  $5,  $1. 

Buffalo  Express,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Continuous  contest.  Prizes,  $5  to 
$25  weekly. 

Recreation,  23  West  24th  Street,  New  York.  Eighth  annual  amateur 
competition.  Forty  prizes  in  photographic  and  sporting  goods.  Closes 
November  30,  1903. 


A  shady  veranda  is  a  pleasanter  place  than  a  darK=room  this 
weather.  Take  a  Developing  Machine  with  you. 
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E  a  s  t  m  a.  n  K  odaK  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


E.NGLISH  OPINIONS  ON 

KODOID  PLATES. 


Mr.  H.  McLauchlan,  Hon.  Sec.  of 
the  Coventry  Photo  Club,  writes: 

Do  you  know  what  excellent  films 
these  are  for  cloud  negatives  —  they 
are  a  revelation  ! 


Takeleys,  Epping  Uplands. 

I  like  them  extremely.  The  method 
of  supporting  the  backing  card  is 
most  admirable,  quite  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  films  seemed 
quite  perfect.  F.  H.  Evans. 


Sale  Photo  Club. 

Having  used  some  of  your  Kodoid 
Plates  and  found  them  satisfactory, 
the  Committee  of  the  above  Club 
have  asked  me  to  give  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  them. 

T.  Macnamara,  Sec. 


I  may  say  without  exaggeration 
that  I  have  found  the  Kodoid  Plates, 
like  all  Kodak  goods  that  I  have 
tried,  everything  that  you  claim  for 
them. 

(Rev.)  J.  Arthur  Jones. 


Ispahan,  Persia. 

I  am  charmed  with  the  excellent 
results.  T.  T.  Apcar. 


We  like  them  very  much  and  find 
them  easy  to  work. 

Marion  James  &  Ker,  Ltd. 


Poole,  Dorset. 

I  have  just  tried  the  Kodoid  Plates 
and  am  delighted  with  them.  I  shall 
certainly  never  use  glass  plates  again. 
The  ease  with  which  they  are  devel¬ 
oped  surprised  me. 

W.  H.  Hunt. 


West  Kilbride. 

The  Kodoid  Plates  are  no  doubt 
to  be  in  great  demand  here:  in  fact, 

I  had  an  order  on  Saturday  from 
an  amateur  for  one  gross  li-plate. 

Glen  &  Co. 

Dublin. 

I  may  add,  I  have  given  Kodoids  | 
a  fair  trial,  and  think  them  excellent. 

E.  P.  Harding. 


Sutton,  Coldfield. 

I  have  just  tried  some  of  your  I 
Kodoid  Plates  and  am  most  pleased 
with  them.  They  do  all  you  claim 
for  them.  E.  D.  Girdlestone. 


Dundee. 

They  will  meet  a  long-felt  want  I 
on  the  part  of  amateurs  such  as  I  am, 
and  I  hope  to  use  them  this  summer. 

J.  H.  Fargie. 


Burton-on- Trent. 

During  three  days  I  exposed  four 
dozen  y2- plate  Kodoids,  comprising  ' 
interiors,  architecture,  landscape  and 
snap-shots,  and  some  very  striking 
negatives  have  resulted.  It  has  been 
a  great  boon  to  be  able  to  obtain  this 
with  one  speed  of  plate,  and  that  one 
so  very  portable,  seeing  that  I  cycled 
150  miles  during  my  tour.  It  was  a 
great  thing  to  be  able  to  obtain  per¬ 
fect  negatives,  free  from  halation,  in 
about  an  exposure  of  3  to  7  min¬ 
utes,  where  I  have  given  before  15 
to  20  minutes  on  ordinary  glass- 
backed  plates.  Also  in  outdoor 
work  I  was  very  fortunate  to  have 
clouds  surmounting  my  pictures.  In 
the  ordinary  way  one  generally  loses 
these  upon  development,  but  the 
Kodoid  records  everything. 

E.  Aerahams. 
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GRAFLEX 

i  REVERSIBLE  BACK) 

The  Inimitable  Camera 

Mechanically  and  Scientifically  Correct 
Fitted  with  the  new 

GRAPHIC  Focal -Plane 
SHUTTER 


PICTURES  as  they  are  seen;  while  you  see 
them;  at  the  desired  moment;  and  with 
the  requisite  speed.  No  focusing  scale,  no  judg¬ 
ing  distances;  but  one  lens  and  one  operation. 

TOUCH  THE  BUTTON— THAT'S  ALL 


SIMPLICITY,  ACCURACY 
PORTABILITY,  SPEED 


Two  sizes  only,  4-5  and  5-7.  focal  capacity,  15  and  21  inches  respectively 
Every  dealer  knows  GRAPHIC  quality,  and  so  should  you 
Booklets  for  the  asking 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co0 

Note  4.07  Broome  St.,  Corner  of  Elm  St.,  New  York 
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Albuma 

if  you  want  the  full  detail 
of  your  negative 

Albuma 

if  you  want  the  softest 
gradations  in  the  half-tones. 

Albuma 

if  you  want  matchless 
brilliancy  and  gloss. 

“//  has  a  quality  all  its  own .” 


SOLD  BY  ALL  KODAK  DEALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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USE 

KLORO 

AND  INCREASE  YOUR  TRADE 


Insoluble  Emulsion. 

Extra  Heavy  Imported  Stock. 

Brilliant  Glossy  Prints 
with  lasting  richness  of  color. 


AT  ALL  STOCK  DEALERS. 


THE  PHOTO-MATERIALS  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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- ™ - 

Bausch  €$  Lomb 

PLASTIGMAT  F/6.8 

The  Perfect 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  f\6. 8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician’s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
— pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical — in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma¬ 
tism  and  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

T her e  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 

SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
BAUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

Catalogue  Free 

- - - - 4 
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THORNTON  PICKARD 
SHUTTERS  (focal  plane) 


THE  Thornton  -  Pickard  Focal  Plane 
is  the  famous  shutter  for  extremely 
fast  work  with  fine  lenses.  It  passes 
a  very  large  percentage  of  light  and 
works  smoothly  and  reliably. 

The  curtain  is  made  by  a  process  that 
is  secret  with  the  Thornton-Pickard  Co., 
is  light-proof  and  flexible.  It  is  altogether 
different  from  inferior  rubber  cloth  imita¬ 
tions,  and  is  much  more  serviceable. 

A  great  beauty  of  the  T.  P.  Focal  Plane 
Shutter  is  that  while  it  is  by  all  odds  the 
fastest  shutter  made,  it  works  without  the 
slightest  jar  or  injury  to  the  lens. 

Send  for  our  Thornton  Pickard  Catalogue — Free 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS,  U.  S.  A. 

323  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


1903  PHOTO-ENCYCLOPEDIA 

NOW  READY  :  SENT  FOR  20  CENTS 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Save  Labor  and  Hein 


_ ^  HOW 

SEED  PLATES 


We  have  had  much  to  say  regarding  the  un¬ 
approachable  gradation  of  Seed  Plates,  by  which 
they  offer  the  utmost  freedom  in  manipulation, 
even  with  very  difficult  subjects.  Mr.  John  B. 
Finney,  a  photographer  at  Marion,  Iowa,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  first  to  draw  our  attention  to  this  quality 
as  a  labor-saver  under  the  light  and  a  help  to¬ 
ward  securing  the  best  results  from  subjects 
otherwise  difficult  to  handle.  He  says:  “Your 
plates  save  a  man  lots  of  work.  Where  I  used 
to  have  to  puzzle  my  head  subduing  light  on 
draperies,  etc.,  I  just  let  it  go  now,  knowing  that 
Seed’s  plates  will  keep  all  the  detail  for  me.” 

This  interests  the  amateur  as  well  as 
the  professional 

especially  in  home  window  portraiture,  where  the 
lighting  is  difficult  to  control.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  or  demonstration,  write  to  us. 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. ,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 
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SEED  PLATES  FOR  COLOR  WORK 


All  over  the  world  amateur  and  professional  pho¬ 
tographers  are  awakening  more  and  more  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  ortho  plates  and  adjusted 
screens  for  color  work  in-  and  out-of-doors. 

Seed’s  Landscape  Ortho  Plate  and 
Chromatic  Corrector 

are  quickly  coming  to  universal  use  as  the  best 
combination  wherever  true  color  values  are  de¬ 
sired.  Those  who  have  used  this  splendid  com¬ 
bination  cannot  be  persuaded  to  use  any  substitute. 
All  the  tone  qualities  of  your  subjects,  all  the 
gradations  of  color  value,  are  retained  by  this 
combination  in  an  unapproachable  way,  giving  a 
reproduction  which  shows  what  the  eye  saw. 

Where  the  light  is  poor  or  short 
exposures  are  necessary  use 
Seed’s  Gilt  Edge  27 

the  quickest  plate  on  the  market,  unrivaled  in 
fineness  of  grain,  speed  and  quality.  When  used 
with 

Seed’s  Chemical  Pure  Carbonate 
and  Sulphite  of  Soda 

this  plate  gives  results  which  no  other  plate  can 
surpass  or  equal.  Give  it  a  trial  and  you  will  be 
convinced. 


SEED’S  NEW  MANUAL  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 
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The  IDEAL  and  ISOCHROM 
RAY  FILTERS 


Adjusted  for  Rendering  of  Perfect 
COLOR  VALUES 


Made  without  a  Ray  Filter 


Made  with  the  IDEAL  RAY  FILTER 

PERFECT  color  values  are  obtained  in  landscapes,  snow-scenes, 
flowers,  copying,  etc.,  only  by  the  use  of  these  Filters.  The 
beautiful  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  The  Ideal  and  Iso- 
chrom  Ray  Filters  can  be  quickly  recognized  by  a  single  com¬ 
parative  test.  Views  made  with  them  are  rich  in  detail,  with  perfect 
skies,  and  rich,  real  atmospheric  effects  that  cannot  be  obtained 
any  other  way. 

Prices  from  $1.00  up 

For  sale  by  all  Dealers.  Send  to  us  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet 


BURKE  &  JAMES,  mss. 

1 18=132  W.  Jackson  Boulevard  18  East  17th  Street 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


For 

EXTREME  RAPIDITY 

and 

FINEST  DEFINITION 


use 


TAyL0R.TAyL0,lt'^0P50M  .ip 

ST  JAMES  BUILDING, 
BROADWAY  AND  26th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 
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THE 


LATEST  GOERZ  LENS 

IS  THE 

SERIES  IB  /45— 5  5 

For  Portraits  and  Ultra  Fast  Exposures 


With  this  lens  you  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  with  any  other  lens 


GOERZ  SECTOR  SHUTTERS 

on  hand  in  all  sizes.  Ask  for  booklet 

C.  P.  GOERZ 

ROOM  37,  52  EAST  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
London  Office,  4  and  5  Holborn  Circus,  E.  C. 
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As  long  as  the  paper  lasts 
so  long  will  the  picture  endure 

if  it’s  on 

Eastman’s 

Permanent 

BROMIDE 


16  Years  the  Standard 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

The.  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHE.STE.R,  N.  Y 
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The  Superiority  of 


“Century” 

Cameras 


has  won  for  them  the  highest  praise  from  Con¬ 
noisseurs  everywhere.  “Century  Quality”  is 
the  result  of  twenty  years’  practical  experience. 
Century  Cameras  are  the  finest  in  the  world 
and  the  most  for  the  money.  Our  new  cat¬ 
alogue  tells  why.  Can  be  obtained  from  all 
dealers  free,  or  by  mail  direct. 


CENTURY  CAMERA  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Proschlite  Photog¬ 
raphy.  Some  New 
Ideas  and  Appli¬ 
ances  for  Flash¬ 
light  Work 


Flashlight  Developer 
for  Daylight  Effects 


The  Prosch  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
145-9  West  1 8th  street,  New  York  City,  is  about 
to  issue  a  little  handbook  on  flashlight  work  to  be 
called  “  Proschlite  Photography,”  which,  al¬ 
though  its  principal  aim  is  to  exploit  Proschlite 
Magnesium  Flash  lamps,  will  contain  many  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  for  both  amateurs  and  professionals.  The  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  use  of  the  flashlight,  and  especially  the  magnesium  flame, 
with  its  softness  and  wide  range  of  exposure,  have  not  been  realized 
as  yet  by  photographers.  The  hard  lines  and  shadows  made  by  the 
compound  flash  powders  cause  the  softness  and  great  adaptability  of 
pure  magnesium  to  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  artistic  and  progressive 
amateur  as  well  as  professional.  It  will  pay  to  send  four  cents  in 
stamps  for  this  little  book  when  it  is  ready. 

It  has  always  been  impossible  with  ordinary 
developers  to  produce  the  best  daylight  effects 
with  the  flashlight.  It  will  never  be  possible  to 
do  this  with  explosive  powders  because  of  the  harsh  un-daylight  effects 
they  produce.  But  with  the  pure  magnesium  flame  properly  developed 
any  amateur  can  duplicate  his  daylight  work.  The  Prosch  Company 
has  prepared  a  special  flashlight  developer  which  will  be  fully  described 
in  the  above  booklet.  It  is  called  “  Proschlite  Developer.” 

This  Company  also  prepares  especially  fine  and  pure  magnesium 
metal  called  “  Proschlite  Pure  Magnesium.”  This  is  the  safest  and 
best  magnesium  to  use. 

The  following  is  from  the  forthcoming  new 
Shutter  Catalogue  of  the  Prosch  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  York  City:  ‘‘The  Diaplane 
Safety  is  a  small,  light  and  very  rapid  shutter, 
finished  in  beautiful  gun-metal  and  nickel  plating,  and  made  especially 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  amateur.  Its  maximum  speed  is  guaranteed 
to  be  2 \T,  of  a  second,  actual  time ,  which  is  five  times  that  of  any  other 
diaphragm  shutter.  It  is  the  ideal  shutter  for  kodaks  and  all  other  film 
and  plate  hand  cameras,  as  it  is  the  only  one  working  faster  than  of 
a  second  that  can  be  used  with  film  cameras.  It  alone  opens  the  way 
for  kodakers  to  do  fast  work.  Without  this  new  Diaplane  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  kodak,  or  any  other  film  camera,  even  when  fitted  with  the 
fast  anastigmatic  lenses,  to  stop  motion  faster  than  the  ordinary  slow 
street  scenes.  With  it  the  kodak  may  be  used  for  athletic  events, 
horse  and  yacht  races,  and  for  all  speed  work.” 

The  Prosch  concern  is  also  offering  a  new  de¬ 
veloper  for  high  speed  and  undertimed  exposures, 
called  the  “  Diaplane  Developer”  |_Advt.]. 


Diaplane  Safety 
Shutter  for  Film 
and  Hand  Cameras 


Developer  for 
High  Speed  Work 
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All  the  qualities 
you  want  in  a 
plate — not 
merely 
some  of 

them  /  0 


A 

Double= 
coated, 
orthochro= 
matic, 
non=halation 
plate 


STANDARD  DRY 
PLATE  COMPANY 

LEWISTON,  ME. 

New  York  Chicago 


Send  Postal  for  ’“Development  Simplified ” 
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VELOX 

Liquid  developer 

Made  especially  for  Velox  by 
the  Velox  people  — it  makes 
Velox  better  than  ever  — and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Four-ounce  bottle  Concentrated  Solution,  25  cents 


LOOK  FOR 


ALL  L»EALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  LABEm 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  Camera 
for  advanced 
amateurs 

L  ' 


This  superb  camera,  fitted  with  the  famous  ZEISS  LENS— Tessar 
■  Unar  —  develops  a  speed  of  t  1  OOO  of  a  second,  while  insuring 
arvelously  brilliant  definition  over  a  very  wide  field.  It  is  simple  in 
construction,  compact;  in  all  respects  the  camera  most  satisfactory  to 
exacting  photographers. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  Zeiss  Anastigmat 
Photo  Lenses. 

Price-list  free.  The  handsome  Zeiss  catalogue  de  luxe  for  15  cents 
to  cover  postage. 


Optician 


104  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Also  at  125  West  42d  St.,  and  650  Madison  Ave.,New  YorR 
MINNEAPOLIS  3  Rue  Scribe,  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


POLYCHROME  Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 
tones,  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 
sepias  to  pure  engraving  black.  A  paper  for  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desires 
artistic  effects.  Can  be  converted  into  platinum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheap.  Sample 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  30c. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Cor.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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HYATT’S 

BIG  BARGAIN  LIST 

is  the  talk  of  the  West.  Full 
of  genuine  bargains.  It’s  free. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  today 


OUR  CLEARING  SALE 

OF  HAND-CAMERAS  AND  SUPPLIES 

is  now  on.  Tell  us  what  you  want  —  we’ll  do  the  rest 
Prompt  and  satisfactory  service 

H.  A.  HYATT 

Department  C,  410  N.  Broadway,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  AB C  of  Photo-Micrography 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  W.  H.  WALMSLEY 

Mr.  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain — as  simply  as  possible — the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  Photo  -  Micrographers 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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Cet  It  in  Ihe  Negative 


Photography 

and  the  Portrait  Arts 

HOME  TAUGHT 


Personal,  private  mail  training 
and  criticisms.  Expert  instructors. 
Spare  time  only  required.  Diplo¬ 
mas  issued.  Positions 
W  secured. 


Write  name  and  address 
plainly  on  Coupon.  Cut  out 
and  mail,  If  full  information 
is  desired. 


American  School  of  Art  and  Photography ,  Box  2008,  Scranton,  Pa. 


checked  with  an  X. 

Professional  Photography 
Post  Graduate  Course  in 
Photography  —  special 

H 

1  1 

Retouching. 

Carbon  Printing. 

Amateur  Photography.  _ 

Crayon. 

Pastels. 

Water  Colors. 

Miniature  Painting. 

St.  and  No. 

State 

_ 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
oo  000  Box  2008.  Scranton,  Pa. 


INCORPORATED  CAPIT 


UNIFORMLY  GOOD  NEGATIVES 

can  only  be  made  on  reliable  plates  — 
occasional  successes  are  possible  on 
any  brand. 

HAMMER  PLATES 


ARE  RELIABLE 


Uniform  in  coating,  they  always  worK  alike. 

Rich  in  silver,  they  give  beautiful  gradations  and 
full  details. 

Made  by  the  most  modern  machinery,  every 
plate  is  perfect. 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Send  for  Hammer’s  Little  B00R-A  Short  Talk  on  Negative 
Making.  Mailed  free  to  any  address 
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THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE”  PRINT  METER 


Print  your  vacation  negatives  in 
Platinum  and  Carbon.  These  most 
beautiful  of  printing  processes  arc  both 
simple  and  inexpensive  —  if  a  Wynne 
“  Infallible  ”  Print  Meter  is  used 
to  indicate  proper  printing  time. 

The  only  reason  why  inferior  printing 
processes  are  employed  is  the  lack  of  a 
visible  image  in  Platinotype  and  Carbon 
printing  :  this  lack  the  Wynne  “  In¬ 
fallible”  Print  Meter  supplies. 

A  child  can  be  trusted  to  do  your  print¬ 
ing  in  these  processes  after  you  have 
made  a  few  trial  prints.  Price  in 
Negative  Meter  Nickel  Silver  S2.  Sent  on  approval 
for  a  fortnight  on  receipt  of  price.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular.  Our  Negative  Meter  is  also  sent  on  approval  on  receipt  of  price  —  $2.50. 
See  our  advertisement  in  previous  numbers  of  this  magazine. 


THE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 
237  B.  South  Fourth  Street,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


THAT’S  ALL 

YOU  NEED 


ORTOL 
TUBES 

•40oz. Developer  35* 

Sold  bv  all  Dealers 

FOR  PAPERS  Atf  PLATES 

64  Wabash  Ave„  Chicago  (j.  GENNERT  24~2t>  East  !3—ST..New  York 


PHOTOGRAMS  1QAT 

OF  THE  YEAR  1  sJ  U  C> 

A  Pictorial  and  Literary  Record  of  the  Progress  of  Pictorial  Photography 
during  the  year.  Edited  by  the  staff  of  The  Photogram,  London. 
Ready  December  16.  Greatly  improved.  Printed  on  fine  art  paper.  200 
pages;  200  pictures.  Paper  covers,  $1.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Detailed  prospectus  on  request 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Cent  To  50  Per  Cent  SAVED 

CAMERAS 


on  all 
lakes  of 


Headquarters  for  Buying.  Selling  and  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lenses. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  of  every  description.  The  bargains 
we  offer  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  our  68-page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list  —  mailed  free. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  2,  114  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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SEPIA  TONES 

The  exQuisite  tones  of  our  Sepia  Platinotype  Papers 
charm  all  Who  see  them.  The  paper  is  no  experiment;  it  is 
a  finished  product,  and  SEPIA  PRINTS  are  as  simple  to 
ma%e  as  blac%  prints.  Sample  print  free. 

To  the  lovers  of  blac%  tones  our  Extra  HeaVy  Papers  are 
supplanting  our  lighter  grades.  Send  for  sample  print. 

SAMPLE  PACKAGE  PAPER,  EITHER  TONE,  50  CENTS 

WILLIS  CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

“LI  GHT” 

Formerly  Known  as  S.  &  M. 

<L> 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoke 

30  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  PRINGLE  6  CO. 
64  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

And  For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 
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Jpictures 
fIDounteb 
With 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


Have  an  excellence  pecul  arly 
their  own.  The  best  results 
are  only  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  —  the  best 
results  in  Photograph,  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  by  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

|  (Excellent  novel  Drusn  with  each  jar) 


At  Dealers  In  Photo  Supplies, 
Artists'  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30 
cts.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK—  CHICAGO  -  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.  7  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.  j  U.  S.  A 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
to 

GET  BUSY 

with  your  fall  advertising. 
Stimulate  business  before 
it’s  too  late. 

No  business  is  too  good 
to  profit  by  advertising. 

W.  I.  SCANDLIN 

345  SIXTH  AVE. 
BROOKLYN 
N.  Y. 


Popular  Books 

SMALL  ACCUMULATORS.— How  to 
make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS.— A  Univer¬ 
sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  75c. 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING.  -  By 

H.  S.  Norrie.  How  to  fix  up,  work  and 
keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  gas 
lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 
MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines,  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  Work,  Wireless  Teleg¬ 
raphy,  their  construction,  working,  etc. 
By  H.  S  Norrie.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 
Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth. 
Si  .00. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

Publishers  of  Technical  Books 

123  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK.U.S.  A. 
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CARBUTT  DRY  PLATES 

Are  made  in  1  1  different  grades,  and  are  adapted 
to  every  requirement  of  Commercial,  Scientific, 
Professional  and  Amateur  Photographic  Work 

ECLIPSE,  — An  extremely  rapid  plate  for  instantaneous  exposures. 
OR.THOCHROMATIC  — Made  in  sensitometers  23,  25  and  27. 
POLYCHROMATIC— Sensitive  to  the  whole  range  of  the  spectrum. 
A  TRANSPARENCY-  Plain  and  ground  glass. 

B  16— A  slow  plate  for  copying  and  landscape  and  architectural  work. 
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AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  time  has  come  to  talk  about  aerial  photography. 
Many  things  are  in  the  air.  Every  town  of  size  boasts 
its  skyscraper  ;  every  mountain  top  has  its  summer 
hostel  and  every  country  fair  its  balloon  ascents.  It  is 
not  wholly  improbable  that,  ere  many  years  have 
passed,  the  airship  excursion  will  be  at  least  as  popular 
as  the  automobile  tour  of  today,  or  that  the  schoolboy 
of  tomorrow  will  study  topography  at  first  hand, 
from  the  actual  fact  instead  of  the  schoolroom  map. 
The  frequent  reports  of  aeronautical  events  in  the 
public  prints,  the  activity  seen  at  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Aeronautical  Exhibition  held  in  London,  and 
the  purposed  aerial  tourney  at  the  forthcoming  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  are  straws  showing  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  Photography  must  not  fall  behind  its 
opportunities.  The  telephotographic  lens  has  solved 
the  ancient  problem  concerning  Mahomet  and  the 
mountain,  and  our  aerial  resorts,  from  the  Washington 
Monument  to  the  dome  of  Saint  Paul’s,  are  rarely 
visited  without  the  camera.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  the  North  Pole  may  be  discovered  by  means  of 
telephotography  from  a  balloon  fifty  miles  distant !  But 
this  is  set  down  as  an  aerial  flight  in  more  than  one 
sense  of  the  phrase.  The  sober  facts  are  sufficiently  in¬ 
spiring.  At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  the  airship  will 
take  its  place  with  the  turbine  and  the  trolley  -  car  as  a 
practical  factor  among  modern  methods  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  Along  the  Potomac,  Langley  is  busy  with 
his  gigantic  aeroplanes,  undismayed  by  failure  and  con¬ 
fident  that  tomorrow  will  uncover  the  long-sought  secret 
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of  mechanical  flight ;  Bell,  of  telephone  fame,  is  telling 
scientists  of  his  wonderful  tetrahedron  kite,  capable  of 
lifting  a  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds  ;  Gaudron,  at 
the  instance  of  the  British  Government,  is  building  an 
aeroplane  of  120-horse  power,  to  carry  five  persons  and 
remain  in  the  air  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  from  the 
starting  point  for  twenty-four  hours  without  descend¬ 
ing.  In  England,  Bacon,  Cody  and  others  are  demon¬ 
strating  the  practicability  of  dirigible  balloons  and  kites  ; 
in  France,  Santos-Dumont  has  accomplished  remarkable 
feats  with  his  motor-driven  airship.  The  conquest  of 
the  air  is  well  begun,  and  photography  should  play  its 
part  in  the  advance. 

The  Field  The  story  a^ria^  photography  is  not 

Described  a  st01T’  an^  's  well  worth  knowing 
as  pointing  to  a  field  of  neglected  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Its  possibilities  are  novel  and  extremely 
interesting.  Further,  they  are  practical  possibilities, 
open  to  all  who  seek  a  new  direction  for  their  photo¬ 
graphic  activities,  upon  the  single  condition  that  their 
inclinations  lean  toward  the  strenuous  life.  Assuredly 
it  is  no  field  for  the  carpet-knight  or  beginner,  but  rather 
for  the  trained  amateur  possessing  skill  and  precision  in 
manipulation.  As  a  mere  hobby,  photography  in  mid-air 
offers  the  pleasurable  excitements  of  untried  possibili¬ 
ties,  new  views  of  familiar  places  and  profitable  expe¬ 
riences,  with  here  and  there  the  spice  of  personal  risk 
to  whet  one’s  appetite.  The  results,  as  our  illustrations 
show,  are  peculiarly  interesting  in  themselves,  quite 
apart  from  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Seriously  ap¬ 
plied,  as  in  warfare,  meteorology,  cartography,  geodesy 
and  surveying,  photography  from  aloft  obviously  affords 
a  ready  means  of  observation  and  for  obtaining  records 
valuable  in  these  branches  of  applied  science. 

Let  no  one  think,  however,  that  aerial  photography  is 
confined  to  photographing  from  airships  or  balloons,  or 
that  it  is  drily  scientific  in  its  applications.  As  here  to 
be  considered,  its  scope  is  wider  and  more  directly  inter¬ 
esting,  including  the  use  of  kites  and  the  making  of 
bird’s-eye  views  from  high  buildings  or  similar  elevated 
points.  Such  points  of  vantage  may  be  found  every¬ 
where,  and  are  by  no  means  confined  to  large  cities.  In 
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brief,  then,  a  little  book  about  aerial  photography  should 
prove  a  timely  and  acceptable  addition  to  The  PHOTO- 
MlNIATURE  series  ;  hence  I  have  persuaded  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  work  to  tell  of  their  experiences  and  to 
show  us  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  field. 

The  making  of  bird’s-eye  views  will 

^Views^  considered  first,  as  the  simplest  and 
most  readily  accessible  branch  of  pho¬ 
tography  in  mid-air.  Here,  as  in  dealing  with  balloon 
work,  our  information  comes  from  Mr.  W.  N.  Jennings, 
a  specialist  whose  skill  is  apparent  in  the  prints  herein 
reproduced. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  point  that,  although  much  is 
here  said  about  photographing  from  high  buildings,  the 
instructions  apply  with  equal  profit  to  photographing 
from  any  natural  eminence,  whether  it  be  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tennessee;  Glacier  Point  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley;  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado;  or  the 
Capuchin  Monastery  which  looks  down  upon  Amalfi; 
or  a  chosen  point  looking  over  Derwentwater  toward 
Bassenthwaite  Lake,  among  the  English  lakes.  The 
mention  of  these  famous  places  of  pilgrimage  whispers 
of  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  the  field,  despite  its 
close  kinship  with  topography  and  the  making  of  maps. 
The  city  also  has  its  opportunities  above  the  housetops. 
Mr.  Jennings  gives  us  interesting  glimpses  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Washington  from  the  aerial  point  of  view.  As 
I  write,  I  have  before  me  a  panorama  of  the  harbor  of 
Valletta,  Malta,  made  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Cassar,  of  that  city. 
Taken  from  a  neighboring  height,  it  shows  the  British 
fleet  assembled  before  Valletta  during  the  recent  visit 
of  King  Edward  VII,  the  old  city  with  its  churches, 
fortresses  and  palaces  serving  as  a  picturesque  setting 
for  the  animated  scene  in  the  foreground.  The  view 
fairly  bristles  with  detail  and  is  “sharp  all  over,”  as  the 
phrase  goes,  but  its  comprehensiveness  and  arrangement 
give  the  desirable  sense  of  breadth,  and  it  is  a  capital 
example  of  the  attractiveness  of  views  from  a  moderate 
elevation.  In  like  manner,  who,  having  once  witnessed 
it,  can  forget  the  panorama  of  life  and  beauty  spread 
before  the  eye  as,  from  Brooklyn  Bridge,  at  dusk,  one 
watches  the  day  die  over  the  harbor  of  New  York  and 
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the  myriad  lights  of  the  metropolis  spring  magic-like 
into  life  as  if  touched  by  a  fairy  wand?  Similarly  the 
early  morning  view  of  Edinburgh  from  the  castle  walls, 
or  London  from  the  golden  gallery  at  Saint  Paul’s,  or 
Paris  from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  will  abundantly  repay  the 
enthusiast  who,  reading  what  follows,  will  intelligently 
attempt  their  portrayal  by  photography. 

In  all  photography  of  this  sort,  where 
Difficulties  we  work  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  ground  level,  the  conditions  which 
perplex  are  very  much  alike  in  town  and  country,  from 
a  fixed  base  or  from  a  free  balloon.  The  chief  difficul¬ 
ties  arise  from  the  tendency  to  over-exposure  ;  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  camera  caused  by  wind  or  movement ;  and 
atmospheric  disturbances  not  always  perceived  by  the 
eye  but  plainly  apparent  in  the  negative.  The  first 
necessity  in  aerial  photography  is  a  readjustment  of  pre¬ 
vious  notions  and  practice.  We  must  realize  that  we 
are  dealing  with  direct  and  not  reflected  light  rays.  It 
is  safe  to  assert  that  the  failure  of  the  great  majority  of 
aerial  negatives  is  due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  these 
difficulties  and  especially  the  tendency  to  over-exposure. 

Preventives  are  more  efficacious  than 
Remedies  remedies.  To  avoid  over-exposure,  it 
is  easy  to  remember  that  the  greater  the 
elevation  the  shorter  must  be  the  exposure.  This  is 
simply  controlled  by  reducing  the  aperture  or  dia¬ 
phragm  of  the  lens  employed  and  by  the  use  of  a  really 
reliable  exposure  shutter.  Vibration  can  be  overcome 
by  rigidity  in  the  camera  and  its  attachments,  with  ex¬ 
treme  care  in  its  manipulation  at  the  moment  of  expo¬ 
sure.  Atmospheric  difficulties  must  be  dealt  with  as 
they  arise,  but  much  can  be  done  by  not  attempting  to 
work  under  unfavorable  conditions  where  there  is 
choice  of  time.  The  best  time  to  make  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs  is  immediately  after  a  protracted  period  of  rain, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  usually  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  air  is  still  and  the  sun  casts  long  shadows.  The 
blue  haze  which  often  intervenes  between  subject  and 
lens,  although  slight  to  the  eye,  seriously  affects  the 
sensitive  plate  and  gives  poor,  flat  negatives  with  im- 


APPROACH  TO  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 
From  dome  of  ”  World”  Building,  New  York 
W.  N.  Jennings 


MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 
W.  N.  Jennings 

Taken  from  the  tower  of  the  City  Hall,  showing  the  advantage  of  a  long-focus 
lens  in  photographing  from  high  buildings.  The  view  includes  i  %  miles.  Lens: 
single  combination  of  Collinear — 23  in.  focal  length;  stop  //16;  exposure  1  second; 
day  cloudy.  Plate:  Cramer  Crown.  Street  cars  all  standing. 
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perfect  definition  of  distant  details.  A  light  yellow 
screen  in  front  of  or  behind  the  lens,  in  combination 
with  an  orthochromatic  double-coated  plate,  will  cut 
out  this  haze  and  give  a  brilliant  negative  with  tender 
half-tones.  We  see  this  demonstrated  in  the  bird’s-eye 
view  from  the  Washington  monument.  In  making  this 
negative  the  lens  was  “stopped  down’’  to  // 32,  a  yellow 
screen  was  used  with  a  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  plate,  and 
the  exposure  was  2V  second  at  9  A.  M.  in  July.  For 
ordinary  work  from  lower  altitudes,  as  from  high  build¬ 
ings,  a  slower  plate,  such  as  Cramer  Banner  or  Seed 
23,  is  advised,  the  screen  being  omitted  unless  the  air 
is  hazy  and  the  lens  “stopped’’  to  // 16  under  fair 
conditions  of  illumination. 

No  special  camera  is  essential  to  suc- 
Camera  cess,  and  the  reader  may  make  his  first 
attempts  with  whatever  instrument  he 
has  at  hand,  provided  that  it  is  reliable  in  its  movements 
and  is  built  on  “  common-sense ’’  lines.  For  serious 
work  a  6/4  x  8/4  camera  of  the  folding  type  is  advised  ; 
it  should  have  a  bellows  extension  of  at  least  24  inches, 
an  extensive  rising  and  falling  front-board  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  of  latitude  in  the  swing-back.  A  tripod 
will  rarely  be  found  necessary  in  photographing  from 
buildings,  as  the  camera  can  usually  be  placed  on  a 
projecting  ledge  or  window  -  sill.  A  few  wooden 
wedges  and  two  or  three  iron  clamps  will  often  prove 
of  great  service  in  fixing  the  instrument  to  a  rigid  sup¬ 
port  in  such  cases.  A  double  spirit-level  of  the  elbow 
pattern,  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  camera  frame,  will 
be  found  to  be  invaluable,  ensuring,  with  the  swing- 
back,  true  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  in  the  view. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  bellows  of 
the  camera  and  a  search  made  against  strong  sunlight, 
for  possible  pinholes  or  other  defects.  If  the  interior 
of  the  bellows  can  be  reinforced  with  fairly  stiff,  light¬ 
tight  material,  so  much  the  better. 

For  all-round  work  an  anastigmat  of 
Lens  about  ii/4  inches  focal  length  is  ad¬ 
vised.  A  single  element  of  such  a  lens 
is  largely  used  by  Mr.  Jennings.  It  calls  for  a  bellows 
extension  of  24  inches,  this  focal  length  avoiding  abrupt 
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or  unpleasant  perspectives  and  yielding  distant  detail 
in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  We  see  this  demonstrated 
in  the  view  of  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  made  from 
the  tower  of  the  City  Hall  at  an  elevation  of  about  500 
feet,  with  a  lens  of  23  inches  focal  length.  The^  Ferry 
House  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  is  fully  iX  miles 
away  from  the  point  of  view,  yet  in  the  original  photo¬ 
graph,  an  8  x  10-inch,  one  can  discern  the  hands  upon 
the  ferry  clock  and  the  perspectives  throughout  are 
wholly  pleasing. 

A  telephotographic  lens  is  an  extremely  useful  and 
desirable  addition  to  the  aerial  photographer’s  equip¬ 
ment  for  bird’s-eye  views,  provided  its  use  and  limi¬ 
tations  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  atmospheric 
difficulties  are,  of  course,  greater  with  such  a  lens,  but 
can  be  largely  overcome.  The  manipulation  of  the 
telephotographic  lens  is  fully  explained  in  The  PHOTO- 
MlNIATURE  No.  26,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  exposure  shutter  used  by  Mr. 

Shutter  Jennings  is  the  Thornton  -  Pickard 
“roller-blind”  variety.  This  permits 
of  considerable  latitude  in  exposures,  and  the  range  of 
speed  is  easily  and  perfectly  controllable.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  that  a  single  shutter  can  be  quickly 
adapted  for  use  with  several  lenses  by  means  of  the 
rubber  molding  fitted  to  the  shutter  frame,  accommodat¬ 
ing  lens-tubes  of  different  diameters. 

It  is  obvious  that  double-coated  ortho- 
Plates  chromatic  plates  possess  special  advan¬ 
tages  for  aerial  work.  With  such  plates 
coated  first  with  a  slow  and  then  with  a  rapid  emulsion, 
all  the  distant  detail  secured  by  careful  lenswork  can  be 
retained  in  development  and  the  inevitable  over-expo¬ 
sure  of  the  horizon  line  can  be  controlled.  In  circum¬ 
stances  where  orthochromatic  or  double-coated  plates 
are  unnecessary  or  unobtainable,  ordinary  plates  well 
backed  will  yield  good  negatives  if  given  special  care  in 
development.  Where  an  extended  trip  is  planned,  in¬ 
cluding  negatives  from  natural  elevations,  such .  as 
Yosemite  points,  where  color  and  haze  may  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  view,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  double  -  coated  orthochromatic  plates,  freshly 
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coated,  either  by  special  order  through  a  dealer  or  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  For  work  in  cities  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  altitude,  as  already  advised,  a  plate  of 
medium  rapidity,  such  as  the  Cramer  “  Banner”  or  Seed 
23,  will  be  found  useful. 

The  development  of  aerial  negatives 
Development  of  demands  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  we 
r  possess.  If  a  single-coated  plate  was 

employed  and  the  scene  was  well  illuminated,  over¬ 
exposure  and  the  loss  of  distant  detail  are  chiefly  to  be 
guarded  against.  First  the  plate  is  immersed,  with  con¬ 
stant  rocking,  in  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  bromide, 
say  5  per  cent  solution.  This  is  followed  by  immersion 
in  a  diluted  pyro  developer  weak  in  alkali,  the  tray 
being  covered  and  the  plate  well  rocked  for  at  least  two 
minutes  without  examination.  A  momentary  glance  at 
this  stage  will  determine  whether  the  plate  is  over-ex¬ 
posed.  If  this  is  the  case,  development  for  contrast  is 
the  next  step  indicated.  Transfer  the  plate  to  another 
tray  containing  equal  quantities  of  old  and  new  hydro- 
metol  developer,  replace  the  cover  of  the  tray  and  con¬ 
tinue  development  until  the  image  of  the  horizon  line 
appears  at  the  back,  or  glass  side  of  the  plate.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  plate  covered  and  shielded  from  the  dark-room  light 
during  the  whole  process  of  development.  The  frequent 
examination  of  the  negative  during  development  is  a 
pernicious  habit  which  robs  the  photographer  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  his  negatives  and  simply  adds  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  plate  manufacturer. 

The  object  of  the  preliminary  bath  of  bromide  is  to 
produce  a  slow  and  uniform  chemical  action  during  de¬ 
velopment.  When  employed  in  combination  with  a  di¬ 
luted  developer  and  patience,  it  will  give  negatives  with 
desirable  contrast  and  gentle  gradations  even  from 
plates  much  over-exposed. 

In  cases  of  known  under-exposure  a  different  treat¬ 
ment  is  necessary.  A  good  method  is  to  develop  under 
cover  with  a  normal  pyro  developer,  applied  in  fresh 
quantities  from  time  to  time  until  chemical  fog  appears 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Should  the  negative,  so 
developed,  prove  too  “contrasty,”  it  should  be 
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thoroughly  fixed  in  fresh  hypo  and  given  a  prolonged 
washing,  then  reduced  with  a  weak  (2  per  cent)  solu¬ 
tion  of  ammonium  persulphate.  The  view  of  the  New 
York  post-office  from  the  “  World  ”  Building  shows  a 
print  from  a  negative  so  treated. 

The  method  of  development  with 
Beeby  s  Met  °dortoj  given  by  Mr.  John  Beeby  in  a 
for  Under-  b.  c  r\  w  w  1- 

Exposures  recent  issue  of  Down- 1  own  1  optcs,  is 

well  suited  to  under-exposures.  I  re¬ 
print  his  description  of  the  method.  Make  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stock  solutions  : 

A.  Water,  cold  distilled,  10  ounces;  metabisulphite 
potass,  C.  P.,  35  grains;  ortol,  70  grains.  ©.  Water, 
cold  distilled,  10  ounces;  carb.  potass,  Yz  ounce; 
sulph.  sodium  crystals,  1  X  ounces  ;  bromide  potassium, 
5-10  grains.  For  use,  take  of  these  stock  solutions  in 
one  bath,  which  we  will  call  Number  one,  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  1.  A  solution,  iX  ounces;  B  solution,  X  ounce; 
water,  distilled,  1  ounce.  Into  another  bath,  which  we 
will  call  Number  two:  2.  B  solution,  3  ounces ;  A  solu¬ 
tion,  X  ounce ;  10  per  cent  bromide,  20  minims; 
water,  1  ounce. 

“  Now  proceed  to  develop  the  plate.  If  the  exposure 
has  been  short  place  the  plate  or  film  in  No.  2  bath, 
allowing  development  to  proceed  until  the  image  is 
almost  buried,  that  is,  the  surface  of  the  plate  dark  all 
over.  Don’t  be  worried  at  the  sky  or  high  lights  look¬ 
ing  dense.  Rinse  well  and  place  in  the  fixing  bath  for 
at  least  fifteen  minutes  or  even  more,  as  a  well-fixed 
negative  will  keep  without  deterioration  better  than  one 
which  has  undergone  long  washing  and  short  fixing. 

“Where  over-exposure  is  feared,  place  the  plate  for 
two  or  three  minutes  in  Number  one  bath,  drain  and 
finish  in  number  two  as  above. 

“  All  short  exposures  can  be  developed  entirely  in  the 
Number  two  bath,  but  be  sure  not  to  stop  develop¬ 
ment  until  the  plate  is  of  a  good  dark  color  on  the  face, 
the  image  being  seen  right  through  the  film,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  will  lose  considerably  in  fixing  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  density-giving  element.  This  method  can 
also  be  used  with  bromide  papers  (contact  or  enlarge¬ 
ment),  but  not  with  gaslight  papers. 
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“  The  only  cause  of  failure  will  be  stopping  develop¬ 
ment  too  soon  ;  that  can  be  ascertained  only  by  in¬ 
dividual  experience.” 

For  negatives  made  from  balloons,  or 
Ferrous  piates  exposed  at  high  altitudes  where 
Oxa  ate  ^  view  embraces  distant  open  land¬ 
scape,  Mr.  Jennings  advises  the  old-fashioned  ferrous 
oxalate  developer  as  giving  clear,  brilliant  negatives, 
free  from  veil  or  fog  and  slower  in  its  action  than  the 
modern  developing  agents.  As  many  of  my  readers 
will  lack  acquaintance  with  ferrous  oxalate,  I  give  here 
a  reliable  formula,  vouched  for  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hep- 
worth  after  long  experience  :  A.  Potassium  oxalate, 
5  ounces ;  hot  water,  20  ounces.  If  a  milky  solution 
results,  let  it  clear  by  standing  and  pour  off  the  clear 
liquid.  ®.  Warm  water,  20  ounces;  sulphuric  acid, 
30  minims  (or  citric  acid,  40  grains);  ferrous  sulphate, 
5  ounces.  C.  Potassium  bromide,  10  per  cent  solution. 
For  use,  add  1  ounce  of  B  to  4  ounces  of  A  (not  vice 
versa),  with  from  10  to  50  drops  of  C,  according  to  the 
degree  of  over-exposure  anticipated.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  ferrous  oxalate  is  an  acid  developer,  in 
contradistinction  to  most  of  our  modern  developers 
which  are  alkaline  developers,  and  it  should,  therefore, 
always  have  a  distinctly  acid  reaction.  The  trays  in 
which  it  is  used  should  be  free  from  traces  of  pyro,  hy- 
droquinone  or  hypo.  As  an  auxiliary  developer,  mix  equal 
proportions  of  old  and  new  developer  for  use  as  desired. 

The  development  of  double-coated 
Doublc-coatcd  orthochromatic  plates  may  proceed  on 
;  the  general  lines  given  for  over-expo¬ 
sures  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  except  that  the  devel¬ 
oper  should  be  diluted  with  from  two  to  three  times 
the  normal  quantity  of  water  and  no  bromide  should  be 
used.  The  object  of  diluting  the  developer  is  to  retard 
the  action  of  development  and  so  give  the  developer 
time  to  reach  that  portion  of  the  image  which  lies  in  the 
lower  (slow)  emulsion  coating.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  prolonged  development  of  orthochro- 
matic  plates  calls  for  extreme  caution  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  light  allowed  access  to  the  plate.  Keep  the 
plate  covered  during  the  whole  of  development  and  do 
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not  examine  it  close  to  the  dark-room  light  oftener  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

With  these  instructions  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
previous  practice,  the  reader  should  now  be  able  to  get 
negatives  of  bird’s-eye  views,  either  in  town  or  country, 
which  will  give  the  distant  detail  and  proper  value  of 
the  picture  planes  as  clearly  as  shown  in  the  views  re¬ 
produced  herein.  His  experience  along  the  line  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  problems  encountered  in  working  at 
moderate  altitudes  will  also  help  him  to  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  requirements  of  balloon  and  kite  photog¬ 
raphy  now  to  be  considered  in  detail. 

Unlike  many  uses  of  photography 
a  oon  strenuously  developed  during  recent 
0  °^raP  y  years,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  pho¬ 
tographic  records  of  observations  at  high  altitudes, 
by  means  of  balloons,  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
attention  during  the  earliest  years  of  photography. 
Among  old  files  of  photographic  journals  there  are 
occasional  suggestions  that  cameras  and  balloons  might 
be  combined  with  advantage  in  warfare,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  who  was  the  first  to  make  photo¬ 
graphs  from  a  balloon,  further  than  a  mention  in  the 
Photographic  News,  of  1863,  stating  that  Nadar  and 
Goddard,  of  Paris,  had  attempted  balloon  photography, 
without  success,  in  1858.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
but  that  the  first  successful  balloon  photograph  was  the 
view  of  Boston,  made  in  October,  i860,  by  Professor 
Samuel  A.  King  and  J.  W.  Black.  This  truly  remark¬ 
able  photograph,  made  on  a  wet  collodion  plate,  is 
published  for  the  first  time  as  the  frontispiece  to  this 
monograph.  As  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  I  make 
room  here  for  Professor  King’s  account  of  the  making 
of  this  photograph,  as  published  in  the  Boston  Herald 
of  October  16,  i860. 

“The  Late  Balloon  Photographic  Ex- 
iRfsn11’  periment :  Mr.  King,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  King  &  Allen,  Aeronauts,  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  account  of  his  trip  in 
company  with  Mr.  Black,  which  is  attracting  so  much 
interest  in  scientific  circles  at  the  present  time : 

“‘Messrs.  Editors:  For  some  weeks  past  prepara- 
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tions  have  been  making  for  a  repetition  of  our  experi¬ 
ment  of  photographing  from  a  balloon.  We  had 
previously  made  a  rather  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
Providence,  in  consequence  of  the  sky  becoming  over¬ 
cast  with  clouds  before  the  balloon  was  ready  to  ascend, 
throwing  such  a  shade  on  the  earth  that  to  take  instan¬ 
taneous  impressions  with  any  distinctness  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  Nevertheless,  we  accomplished  sufficient  at  that  time 
to  convince  us  that  under  favorable  circumstances  we 
could  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  finally  bring  the 
experiment  to  a  successful  result.  We  determined  to 
persevere,  and  on  Saturday  last,— the  prospects  of  a  fine 
day  being  very  flattering — Mr.  Black,  the  eminent 
photographic  artist,  of  the  firm  of  Black  &  Batchelder, 
and  I,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  ascended  together. 
First  of  all  we  arose  1,200  feet  by  means  of  a  stout  rope 
attached  to  a  windlass,  and,  while  remaining  stationary 
at  this  height,  succeeded  in  getting  some  fine  views  of 
different  parts  of  Boston. 

‘“But  we  wished  to  get  more  extended  views  than 
could  be  obtained  at  such  a  height,  and  so,  after  being 
drawn  down  and  detaching  the  rope,  we  ascended  in 
the  usual  manner.  Soon  an  extensive  field  was  opened 
to  us,  and  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  secure  some  of  the 
magnificent  scenes  which  we  now  scanned.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
take  the  city  that  was  now  sitting  so  beautifully  for  her 
picture.  But  just  at  this  time  we  encountered  a  diffi¬ 
culty  which  had  never  before  suggested  itself.  The 
gas,  expanding  as  the  balloon  rose,  flowed  freely  from 
the  neck  and  filled  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  pene¬ 
trating  even  into  the  camera,  neutralizing  the  effect  of 
the  light  and  turning  the  coating  on  the  glass  plate  to  a 
uniform  dark  brown  color.  Several  plates  were  spoiled 
in  this  manner  before  we  discovered  the  cause,  by 
which  we  lost  much  very  precious  time,  as  we  were 
rapidly  drifting  away  in  a  southerly  direction.  Soon 
after,  the  balloon  reached  an  altitude  above  the  clouds, 
which  were  already  quite  numerous  and  gathering  fast. 
For  some  moments  we  lost  sight  of  the  city  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  and,  when  we  again  descended  below  the 
mist,  our  distance  from  Boston  was  too  great  to  make  it 
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worth  while  trying  to  get  any  more  views  of  that 
locality. 

We  were  nearing  the  coast  in  an  oblique  direction, 
and  as  our  voyage  must  of  necessity  be  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  it  was  necessary  that  our  movements  should  be 
very  rapid.  Mr.  Black  proved  himself  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  object  we  had  undertaken.  Entirely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  manipulations,  he  worked  with  a  celerity 
that  was  truly  astonishing,  never  allowing  the  novelty  of 
the  scene  to  divert  his  attention  for  a  moment  when 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  picture. 

“‘In  this  way  we  moved  along,  sometimes  taking 
views  immediately  beneath  us,  and  at  others  bringing 
into  focus  objects  that  were  miles  away.  None  of  these 
views  were  equal  to  those  taken  while  hovering  over  the 
city,  for  the  clouds  had  now  gathered  thick  in  every 
direction,  and  an  intervening  mistiness  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  prevented  the  impressions  from  being  clearly 
defined. 

Our  last  attempt  at  photographing  was  just  after 
passing  over  the  village  of  East  Weymouth.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  carry  our  experiments  any  farther,  the  ap¬ 
paratus  was  secured,  the  tent  dropped,  and  the  balance 
of  the  voyage  was  devoted  to  pleasure. 

We  descended  at  quarter  past  three  o’clock,  having 
been  up  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  traveling  about 
thirty  miles.  So  ended  our  experiment.  The  views 
we  succeeded  in  taking  can  be  seen  at  Black  & 
Batchelders’  rooms,  173  Washington  street. 

“  ‘  This  is  only  the  precursor,  no  doubt,  of  numerous 
other  experiments ;  for  no  one  can  look  upon  these  pic¬ 
tures,  obtained  by  aid  of  the  balloon,  without  being 
convinced  that  the  time  has  come  when  what  has  been 
used  only  for  public  amusement  can  be  made  to  sub¬ 
serve  some  practical  end.’  SAMUEL  A.  KING.” 

Since  this  remarkable  and  very  suc- 

Later  cessful  experiment,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  at  various  times  by  photog¬ 
raphers,  under  Professor  King’s  directions,  to  obtain 
photographs  from  a  balloon,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
great  improvement  in  lenses,  plates,  cameras  and  shut¬ 
ters,  no  clearer  or  more  satisfactory  photographs  have 
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BALLOON  VIEW  OF  PHILADELPHIA  SHOWING  GIRARD  COLLEGE 
W.  N.  Jennings 


BALLOON  VIEW  OF  PHILADELPHIA  WATER-WORKS  FROM  A  POINT  ONE  MILE  HIGH 

W.  N.  Jennings 

Double-coated  Seed  plate;  lens  23  in.  focal  length;  // 16;  i-iooth  second 
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yet  been  made  than  those  taken  by  Messrs.  King  and 
Black  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

Before  taking  up  the  account  of  his 
Glaisher  s  experiences  related  by  Mr.  Jennings,  it 
Experiments  may  interest  the  reader  to  glance  over 

contemporary  reports  of  the  attempts  at  balloon  photog¬ 
raphy  made  by  the  late  James  Glaisher,  who  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  in 
1869.  I  quote  from  the  Photographic  News  of  September, 
1862:  “In  one  of  Mr.  Glaisher’s  recent  and  most 
perilous  ascents,  in  which  he  obtained  a  height  of  nearly 
six  miles,  and  became  insensible,  after  passing  through 
the  clouds  he  attempted  to  make  a  photograph  of  the 
scene,  but  was  prevented  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
balloon.  He  says  :  ‘  On  emerging  from  the  under 
clouds  we  came  into  a  flood  of  light,  with  a  beautiful 
blue  sky  without  a  cloud  above  us,  and  a  magnificent 
sea  of  cloud  below,  its  surface  being  varied  with  endless 
hills,  hillocks,  mountain  chains,  and  many  snow-white 
masses  rising  from  it.  I  here  tried  to  take  a  view  with 
the  camera,  but  we  were  rising  too  quickly  and  revolv¬ 
ing  too  rapidly  for  me  to  do  so  ;  the  flood  of  light, 
however,  was  so  great  that  all  I  should  have  needed 
would  have  been  a  momentary  exposure,  as  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  had  kindly  furnished  me  with  extremely  sensitive 
dry  collodion  plates  for  the  purpose.’  ” 

Of  an  ascent  made  during  the  early  summer  of  1863 
Mr.  Glaisher  writes  :  “We  left  the  earth  at  1  hour, 
3  minutes,  P.  M.;  at  1  hour,  7  minutes  we  were  at  the 
height  of  2,000  feet;  at  1  hour,  15  minutes  we  passed 
above  8,000  feet ;  a  height  of  10,000  feet  was  reached 
at  1  hour,  17  minutes  ;  in  nine  minutes  afterward  we 
were  15,000  feet  from  the  earth,  and  rose  gradually  to 
about  four  miles  and  a  quarter  at  1  hour,  55  minutes. 
On  descending,  at  2  hours,  8  minutes  we  were  20,000 
feet  from  the  earth;  at  2  hours,  13  minutes,  above 
15,000  feet;  at  2  hours,  17  minutes,  10,000  feet;  at 
2  hours,  22  minutes,  5,000  feet,  and  on  the  ground  at 
2  hours,  28  minutes. 

“  I  could  not  use  the  large  spectroscope  at  all  through¬ 
out  the  journey,  and,  through  the  thick  atmosphere  and 
large  amount  of  vapor,  I  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of 
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the  camera  kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  Melhuish,  with  plates 
specially  prepared  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  of  Birmingham. 
This  ascent  must  rank  among  the  most  extraordinary 
ever  made;  the  results  were  most  unexpected.  We 
met  with  at  least  three  distinct  layers  of  clouds  in  as¬ 
cending,  of  different  thicknesses,  reaching  up  to  four 
miles  high  ;  when  here  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  being 
bright  and  clear,  as  it  had  always  been  in  preceding 
ascents,  was  thick  and  misty;  but  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  result  in  the  month  of 
June  was  meeting  with  snow  and  crystals  of  ice  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  at  the  height  of  three  miles,  and  of 
nearly  one  mile  in  thickness.” 

The  obvious  disadvantages  of  being 
W°1881Ury  obliged  to  send  an  aeronant  and  a  photog- 
J  1  rapher  aloft,  and  the  corresponding  diffi¬ 
culty  of  providing  balloons  large  enough  to  carry  these, 
led  several  experimenters  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
sending  a  camera  alone  up  into  the  air,  the  exposures 
being  made  by  devices  operated  from  terra  firma.  In 
1 88 1  the  late  W.  B.  Woodbury  invented  and  patented 
a  small  balloon  camera  of  this  kind,  which  is  at  present, 
I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
of  London.  This  camera,  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  four  prepared  plates,  weighed  twelve  pounds.  Just 
above  the  lens,  attached  to  a  slide  which  could  be  drawn 
out,  was  a  revolving  disc  worked  by  a  spring  giving 
four  or  more  revolutions— one  each  time  the  catch  was 
released— by  means  of  a  small  electro-magnet ;  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  camera  was  a  drum  holding  four 
plates.  This  also  had  a  spring,  causing  it  to  be 
revolved  each  time  it  was  released  one  quarter  its  cir¬ 
cumference,  thus  bringing  a  new  plate  into  position  for 
exposure.  The  camera  was  suspended  vertically  be¬ 
neath  the  balloon.  The  lens  was  covered  with  an 
instantaneous  shutter,  opening  and  closing  the  lens  in 
the  2hs  part  of  a  second.  This  also  was  controlled 
by  a  small  electro-magnet.  The  wires  connected  writh 
these  two  magnets,  and  one  for  the  return  current 
was  inclosed  in  the  rope  that  held  the  balloon,  so  that 
the  operator  at  the  base,  by  simply  sending  a  current 
through  these  wires,  could  work  the  movements  of  the 
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camera  as  easily  as  if  it  were  in  his  own  hands.  The 
operation  was  this  :  he  touched  one  button  and  sent  a 
current  to  one  electro-magnet,  which  brought  a  plate 
into  position.  By  means  of  a  telescope  the  behavior  of 
the  balloon  could  be  seen.  Directly  it  was  in  a  steady 
posi  J^^a  current  was  sent,  by  pressing  another  button, 
thrm^^Bbe  second  electro-magnet  ;  this  released  the 
shutttSBp  id  the  exposure  was  made.  When  the  four 
plates  hird.  been  exposed  the  camera  was  drawm  to  the 
ground,  the  plates  developed  into  negatives,  and  by 
means  of  a  magic  lantern  their  image  was  thrown  upon 
a  screen  or  large  piece  of  paper. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  possibility  of  taking 
pictures  from  a  height  in  the  tsVtt  Part  of  a  second,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  balloon  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  steady.  This  at  first  was  not  the  case,  until  the 
swinging  movement  was  overcome,  viz  :  a  swinging 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  This  was  at  length  overcome  by 
Woodbury,  but  I  cannot  learn  of  any  successful  photo¬ 
graphs  made  with  his  camera. 

The  name  of  Cecil  V.  Shadbolt  is  a 
18820  notable  one  in  the  British  annals  of  aero¬ 
nautics.  Mr.  Shadbolt  devoted  consid¬ 
erable  attention  to  the  photographic  possibilities  of  the 
field,  and  the  account  of  his  first  experiments  with  the 
camera  in  mid-air  are  decidedly  interesting.  I  quote 
from  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  1882: 

A  good  deal  having  lately  been  said  and  written  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  balloon  photography  — 
many  suggestions  made  and  elaborate  devices  brought 
forward  but  never  used,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  map  pictures  of  the  earth — the  relation  of 
my  experiences  with  reference  to  an  aerial  journey 
lately  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  photography  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
Journal. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  here  to  state  that  up  to 
the  time  of  undertaking  the  trip  in  question  it  had  never 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  satisfactory  pho¬ 
tograph  from  a  balloon,  and,  having  a  decided  preference 
for  practical  results  rather  than  for  any  amount  of  theory, 
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I  had  long  cherished  the  idea  of  making  an  ascent,  accom¬ 
panied  by  my  camera. 

Having  completed  the  necessary  arrai  ’■ements,  bank 
holiday  last  found  me  at  Alexandra  Pala<  m  readiness 
to  accompany  Mr.  Barker  in  his  ascent  the  Reli¬ 
ance.”  The  necessarily  lengthy  operatxoi  '  ta  'mg  m 
something  like  30,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  k  id .all 

the  more  so  in  consequence  of  the  supply  bein,.  vided 
between  two  balloons ;  for  there  was  to  be  a  race— an 
exciting  one,  perhaps-but  as  to  which  came  off  victor¬ 
ious  I  never  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire.  After  consid¬ 
erable  suspense  I  was  at  last  assured  that  all  was  ready, 
and  invited  to  take  my  place  in  the  car.  Haying  com¬ 
plied  with  this  invitation,  a  few  moments  only  sufficed 
to  secure  the  camera  in  its  place  by  means  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement  I  had  rigged  up  in  order  to  enable  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  fixed  at  any  desired  angle  from  the  side  of 
the  car.  This  being  done,  the  only  remaining  tie  which 
held  us  to  the  earth  was  slipped,  and  the  balloon  the 
rising  power  of  which  had  been  calculated  to  a  nicety 
and  accurately  balanced  with  sufficient  ballast  to  insure 
a  steady  ascent  — moved  gently  onward  in  its  upward 
course.  Diving  my  head  under  the  focusing  cloth  and 
getting  the  camera  into  position  as  wdl  as  could  be 
done  under  the  circumstances,  I  took  a  hasty  shot 
at  the  multitude  of  upturned  faces ;  but  this  plate,  on 
development,  unfortunately  turned  out  to  be  a  failure 
in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  balloon,  which 
had  only  just  been  released  from  its  moorings. 

Gradually  and  steadily  the  earth  appeared  to  recede 
from  us,  while  our  aerial  ‘‘craft’’  seemed  to  hang  mo¬ 
tionless  in  space,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  almost 
directly  over  Hornsey  station  of  the  Great  Northern  rai  - 
wav  A  curious  cracking  sensation  in  the  ears  was  ex¬ 
perienced,  by  which  I  judged  that  we  were  making  sat- 
Fsfactory  progress.  Here  another  plate  was  exposed. 
My  third  and  most  successful  ‘‘shot  ”  was  taken  shortly 
afterward,  when  just  over  the  d.stnct  of  Stamford  H.U, 
at  which  point  the  barometer  recorded  an  altitude  of 
atZfeet  In  the  resulting  picture  the  streets,  ra.l- 
wavs  and  houses  below  are  clearly  distinguishable.  1 
This  view,  also,  can  be  seen  the  vehicles  beneath,  whde 


Professor  Samuel  A.  King  and  W.  N.  Jennings  talking  over  "space  and  weight”  problem  before  making  a  twenty-hour 
day-and-night  journey  over  New  Jersey.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  height  and  size  of  the  balloon  basket 
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people  walking  on  the  pathways,  although  almost  too 
small  to  be  recognizable,  are  nevertheless  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Shortly  after  making  this  exposure  the  aerostat  gradu¬ 
ally  fell,  until  at  something  under  1,600  feet  its  down¬ 
ward  course  was  arrested  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
pounds  of  ballast,  and  we  again  began  to  climb  upward 
until  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  was  reached.  At  about 
this  altitude  we  remained  for  some  time,  and  one  or 
two  more  plates  were  exposed.  The  view  here  was 
grand  beyond  description.  A  lovely  panorama  of 
country  lay  beneath  us,  including  the  greater  portion 
of  London  with  its  winding  Thames,  St.  Paul  s  Cathe¬ 
dral  being  just  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding 
mass  of  buildings  far  away  down  in  the  distance. 

I  experienced  a  strong  desire  to  go  higher,  and,  after 
having  expressed  a  few  very  broad  hints  to  that  effect, 
our  accommodating  captain,  although  seemingly  very 
loth  to  part  with  more  ballast  than  was  really  necessary, 
was  at  length  induced  to  send  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  contents  of  another  bag.  Small  pieces  of  paper 
thrown  from  the  car  streamed  away  beneath  us,  and 
the  hands  of  the  barometer  advanced  steadily  over  the 
scale  until  5,000  feet  were  recorded.  The  seats  had 
purposely  been  left  behind  in  order  to  place  all  the 
available  space  at  my  disposal  for  conducting  opera¬ 
tions  ;  but  I  found  a  fairly  comfortable  position  was 
to  be  obtained  on  the  edge  of  the  basket,  of  which  I 
availed  myself.  The  balloon  seemed  to  be  hanging 
motionless  in  the  air,  the  only  apparent  movement  be¬ 
ing  that  of  the  earth  gliding  past  us — caused,  in  reality, 
by  the  motion  of  our  “craft.”  Tearing  off  a  sheet 
from  a  newspaper,  I  scrunched  it  up  into  as  solid  a  ball 
as  possible.  Requesting  Mr.  Barker  to  keep  his  eye 
on  his  watch  while  I  kept  mine  on  the  paper,  I  threw 
it  out  into  space,  and  watched  it  in  its  downward 
course  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  although  not  having  reached  terra  firma ,  it  was 
lost  to  sight. 

It  was  now  past  five  o’clock  P.  M.,  or  a  little  more 
than  one  hour  after  we  had  started.  At  this  altitude 
the  view  was  considerably  less  extensive,  in  consequence 
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of  the  intervening  clouds  obscuring  the  horizon ;  but 
straight  down  beneath  us  all  was  clear,  and  sunshine 
could  be  seen  on  the  earth  below.  After  we  had  con¬ 
templated  for  some  time  the  lovely  prospect  around  us, 
Mr.  Barker  suggested  that  if  I  had  quite  finished  my  ex¬ 
periments  it  was  about  time  we  were  thinking  of 
descending.  I  felt  sorry  at  the  very  idea,  but  having 
one  more  plate  remaining  I  exposed  it,  and  then,  tak¬ 
ing  in  my  camera,  sat  down  on  the  ballast  bags  and 
began  to  pack  up. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  myself  with  a 
couple  of  newspapers  with  which  to  pack  the  apparatus 
tightly  in  its  case,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  sufficiently 
solid  to  resist  any  shock  we  might  experience  in  the 
descent ;  but,  happening  to  glance  over  the  side  of  the 
car,  I  was  horrified  to  see  the  various  objects  upon  the 
earth  growing  larger  and  larger  with  unpleasant  rapid¬ 
ity.  The  grapnel  was  over,  seeking  for  something  in 
which  to  bury  its  flukes  ;  and  barely  had  I  time  to  place 
the  camera  in  its  case,  much  less  to  attend  to  the  con¬ 
templated  packing  with  newspapers,  when  the  word 
was  given  to  “hold  on  tight!  ’’  Circumstances  made 
me  acquiesce  pretty  promptly  with  this  request,  and  the 
next  moment  we  experienced  a  bump  which  brought 
the  hoop  of  the  balloon  down  over  our  heads.  Another 
rise,  a  drag  of  the  grapnel,  and  one  more  catclyjf  the 
same,  together  with  a  second  bump,  and  we  were  safe, 
camera  and  all,  without  a  scratch.  On  inquiry  we 
found  we  had  descended  at  Ilford,  in  Essex,  some  four¬ 
teen  miles  from  our  starting  point ;  and  thus  ended  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  journeys  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  accomplish. 

Altogether,  the  day  was  most  favorable  in  every  re¬ 
spect  for  photographic  work.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  the  exposures  were  all  made  by 
the  aid  of  an  ordinary  flap  shutter,  and  were,  conse¬ 
quently,  of  long  duration  —  probably  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  second.  The  plates  used  on  the  occasion  were 
Wratten’s  extra  sensitive,  and  my  lens  was  one  of 
Ross’  rapid  symmetricals.  I  am  hoping  to  follow  up 
the  present  success  by  making  further  experiments  in 
the  same  direction  ;  but,  to  insure  similar  results  under 
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less  favorable  circumstances,  it  is  pretty  evident  to  me 
that  a  plate  of  much  greater  rapidity  will  be  required, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  work  with  a  considerably  shorter 
exposure  or  reduced  lens  apertures. 

So  much  for  past  performances.  With 
Today  the  knowledge  of  years  the  aeronaut  of 
today  is  better  equipped  and  can  handle 
his  balloon  with  more  certainty.  The  evolution  of 
photographic  apparatus  and  processes  has  given  the 
aerial  photographer  equal  advantage,  so  that  today  there 
is  comparatively  little  personal  risk  and  much  greater 
chance  of  success  than  was  possible  twenty  years  ago. 
Thus,  Professor  King,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  over 
five  hundred  celestial  journeys  without  serious  accident, 
and  today  is  as  enthusiastic  as  ever.  Similarly,  Mr. 
Auguste  Gaudron,  of  London,  has  made  more  than 
twelve  hundred  successful  ascents.  Let  us  see  what 
Mr.  Jennings  has  to  say  about  photography  from  the 
modern  balloon. 

Practical  Despite  the  practical  utility  of  kite 
Work3  photography,  as  demonstrated  by  Mr. 

W.  A.  Eddy  and  described  hereafter, 
the  lack  of  control  of  the  direction  of  the  lens  and  the 
limitation  in  size  of  plate  carried,  peculiar  to  this 
method,  makes  it  apparent  that,  at  present,  the  balloon, 
either  captive  or  free,  offers  the  best  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  extensive  views  of  any  desired  section  of  country 
or  locality. 

All  the  photographer  needs  is  a  clear  day,  a  good 
hand-camera,  and  a  steady  hand  to  hold  it,  a  supply 
of  double-coated  orthochromatic  plates,  and,  of  course, 
a  balloon  with  an  experienced  aeronaut  in  charge  of 
the  craft.  In  still  air  the  balloon  may  be  allowed  to 
rise  to  any  height,  say  1,000  feet,  and  held  captive  by 
means  of  a  rope  while  the  desired  views  are  obtained. 

Thousands  of  photographs  were  taken  from  captive 
balloons  in  Paris  last  summer  with  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  success.  Aside  from  over-exposure,  failure 
arises  chiefly  from  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  retaining 
rope,  a  between-the-lens  shutter  in  such  a  case  being 
useless  ;  the  quickest  speed  of  a  roller-blind,  next-to- 
the-plate  shutter,  becoming  essential. 
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When  we  approached  Professor  King,  four  years  ago, 
with  a  request  that  we  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  few  snapshots  from  the  clouds,  he  gave  scant  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  undertaking. 

“  During  the  past  thirty  years,”  he  said,  I  have  had 
at  least  a  score  of  photographers  try  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  from  my  balloons,  but  so  far  I  have  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  of  the  promised  results. 

“  I  do  not  think  the  modern  dry  plate  is  adapted  to 
view-taking  at  high  altitudes,”  was  his  concluding  re- 

maUpon  examining  the  original  wet  plate  photographs 
of  Messrs.  King  and  Black,  the  reason  for  failure  when 
using  the  modern  dry  plate  was  easily  accounted  for. 
The  quickest  shutter  speed  under  such  conditions,  where 
all  the  light  of  the  sky  floods  the  landscape,  is, far  too 
slow  for  a  wide-open  lens  and  “  instantaneous  plate, 
and  the  remedy  was  simple  :  The  employment  of  a 
stopped-down  lens,  a  slower  emulsion,  or  an  orthochro- 
matic  plate  and  yellow  color  screen  to  cut  out  the 

blue  haze.  . ,  , 

Experimental  exposures  at  widely  divergent  points 
under  varying  conditions  of  height  and  light,  with  care¬ 
fully  recorded  results,  gave  me  confidence  in  being 
able  to  obtain  good  balloon  photographs  when  the 
desired  opportunity  should  arrive.  _  )( 

“  Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits,  even  a  pil¬ 
grimage  among  the  stars,  and,  although  our  baggage  was 
limited  to  6Vz  x  outfit  and  four  plates,  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  all  our  exposures,  securing  four  negatives  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  qualities  of  a  rich  steel  engraving,  producing 
24  x  36  enlargements  without  a  fuzzy  line. 

There  is  nothing  simpler  than  taking  snapshots  from 

a  balloon.  .  , 

The  camera  is  held  in  the  hands,  not  resting  on  the 
edge  of  the  wicker  basket,  the  lens  is  set  at  a  fixed  dis¬ 
tant  focus  before  leaving  the  ground  and  firmly  locked 

at  that  point.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

A  steady  hand  is  essential,  no  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  thoughts  focused  upon  the  work  to  be  done,  for¬ 
getful  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a  long  way  from  home  in 
a  new  direction.  The  rest  is  just  like  fishing. 


BALLOON  VIEW  OF  PHILADELPHIA  FROM  A  POINT  ABOUT  ONE  MILE  HIGH 
Copyrighted  189?  by  W.  N.  Jennings 

July  4,6.30  p.  m.;  double-coated  plate;  lens  23  in.  focal  length;  fli 6;  i-iooth  second 


* 


VIEW  FROM  A  FREE  BALLOON  ABOVE  FAIRMOUNT  PARK,  PHILADELPHIA 
Note  the  ripples  pushing  ahead  of  the  white  steamer.  Balloon  about  1,000  feet  high 
W.  N.  Jennings 
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TV,-  You  will  be  surprised  to  note  that  the 

tions  of  aFirst  Starting  P?int  ^as  vanished,  although 
Ascent  y°u  are  quite  sure  the  balloon  has  never 
moved.  There  is  not  the  slightest  sen¬ 
sation  of  motion  on  the  part  of  the  balloon  or  camera, 
but  the  landscape  underneath  appears  to  be  slowly  re¬ 
volving.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  lens  directed 
downward  at  the  desired  angle  and  wait  until  the  re¬ 
quired  view  “composes”  itself,  and  the  rest  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  presence  of  mind,  skill  and  quickness  of 
the  photographer. 


The  importance  of  skilful  manipula- 
Vibration  tion  of  one’s  apparatus  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  unnecessary  movement  or  vibra¬ 
tion  cannot  be  overestimated.  Much  of  our  success 
was  due  to  Professor  King,  who  is  a  practical  photog¬ 
rapher  as  well  as  an  experienced  aeronaut.  He  real¬ 
ized  that  the  least  vibration  of  the  balloon  basket  at  the 
moment  of  exposure  would  mean  “doubling”  of  the 
image  ;  so  he  requested  our  fellow  passengers  to  re¬ 
main  perfectly  still  and  cease  breathing  for  a  brief 
period  during  the  exposure. 

So  perfectly  poised  is  a  balloon  that  so  slight  a  cause 
as  a  breath  of  air  will  disturb  its  equilibrium. 

Having  included  the  entire  grounds  of  the  Girard 
College  (about  a  mile  below)  within  range,  and  pressed 
the  button,  the  City  Hall,  now  plainly  in  view,  was 
next  selected.  We  stooped  to  change  the  plate  and  a 
moment  afterward  pointed  the  lens  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  before,  only  to  find  that  the  City  Hall  had  van¬ 
ished.  Professor^  King,  noting  our  astonishment, 
smiled  broadly.  “  Keep  your  camera  pointing  in  that 
direction,”  he  said,  “and  William  Penn  will  be  around 
again  in  a  few  moments,”  and  sure  enough  the  rim  of 
Penn  s  Quaker  hat  came  gliding  from  under  the  edge 
of  the  basket.  Soon  the  first  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
stood  just  where  we  wanted  him,  and  the  shutter  clicked. 

An  Ex-  ^  was  on  Ju^  L  at  Past  s’x  p-  M-> 

posure  ^t  we  made  our  first  ascension.  The 

light  was  yellow,  the  air  wonderfully 
clear  and  the  shadows  long,  giving  the  necessary  relief 
to  the  landscape, ~  all  favorable  to  our  purpose, 
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If  it  had  not  been  for  the  previous  practice  we  should 
certainly  have  slowed  the  speed  of  the  shutter  and 
opened  up  the  lens  diaphragm  to  allow  for  the  color 
of  the  light  and  lateness  of  the  hour  ;  but,  fortunately, 
we  followed  our  predetermined  rule,  and  stopped  the 
Beck  (old-style)  lens  down  to  f/16,  adjusted  speed  of 
shutter  to  yitr  second  and  used  double  -  coated 
Seed  plates  with  complete  success. 

Upon  the  application  of  a  normal  pyro 
The  Negative  developer  to  the  first  exposure  the  image 
flashed  up  and  fogged  over  the  plate, 
which  was  quickly  transferred  to  a  tray  containing  old 
hydro-metol  developer.  The  plate  was  developed  in 
total  darkness  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  After  fixing, 
the  negative  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  ferro¬ 
type  metal.  Without  washing,  the  plate  was  placed  in 
a  very  weak  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (in 
daylight,  of  course),  and  carefully  watched  from  time  to 
time,  the  tray  being  kept  in  constant  motion.  Presently 
traces  of  the  image  appeared  and  the  reduction  con¬ 
tinued  until  we  secured  an  excellent  negative.  After  a 
period  of  ten  years  this  negative  is  exactly  as  free  from 
color  as  it  was  when  taken  from  the  final  washing  bath. 

The  remaining  three  plates  were  developed  with  weak 
ferrous  oxalate  (no  bromide)  and  the  developing  action 
continued  until  the  flattening  over  of  the  high-light  on 
the  surface  coating  was  caught  up  and  corrected  by  the 
emulsion  next  to  the  glass.  In  cases  of  known  over¬ 
exposure  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  invaluable. 

Upon  this  same  voyage  we  made  several  exposures 
with  a  4  x  5  kodak,  and  although  the  shutter  was  set  to 
its  quickest  speed,  and  a  small  stop  used,  most  of  the 
exposures  were  over -timed,  although  taken  at  sun¬ 
set.  (Note  the  long  shadows  in  the  view  of  a  Jersey 
landscape,  among  our  illustrations.) 

Upon  a  subsequent  trip  to  the  other 
An  side  of  cloudland  we  made  the  mistake 

Unsuccessful  of  tayng  ai0ft  a  camera  of  the  reflex 
Excursion  varjety>  This  kind  of  camera  is  all  right 
for  ground  work,  but  it  is  as  ill-adapted  to  balloon  pho¬ 
tography  as  a  phonograph  would  be  in  a  boiler  factory. 
In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  direct  the  lens  down- 
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ward  and  see  the  image  on  the  focusing  finder,  it  is 
necessary  to  lean  so  far  out  of  the  balloon  basket  as  to 
render  a  multiple  somersault  of  camerist  and  camera 
quite  probable. 

The  second  weak  point  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
necessary  declination  of  the  front  of  the  camera  makes 
the  reflecting  mirror  swing  forward,  blurring  the  re¬ 
flected  image,  cutting  off  the  view  and  fogging  the  plate. 

A  third  defect  is  the  absence  of  a  swing-back,  and 
the  consequent  distortion  of  vertical  lines. 

Trouble  number  four  :  It  is  necessary  to  press  a  lever 
in  order  to  lift  the  reflecting  mirror,  which  then  releases 
the  roller-blind  shutter.  Upon  solid  ground  this  move¬ 
ment  may  not  seriously  affect  the  resulting  snapshot, 
but,  up  aloft,  the  slightest  motion  immediately  prior  to 
releasing  the  shutter  may  result  in  failure. 

In  addition  to  these  complications  there  are  too  many 
things  to  remember  in  operating  cameras  of  the  reflex 
type  in  balloons  :  Setting  the  speed-scale  ;  adjusting  the 
width  of  the  curtain-shutter  slit  ;  winding  the  shutter 
spring;  focusing  and  releasing  the  shutter,  with  the 
constant  worry  that  something  will  go  wrong  at  the 
critical  moment.  When  working  in  mid-air  one’s  mind 
should  be  perfectly  free  and  concentrated  on  the  work 
in  hand,  any  distraction  tending  to  increase  the  chances 
of  failure.  The  apparatus,  therefore,  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible  and  almost  automatic  in  its  move¬ 
ments.  With  such  a  camera  and  the  information  here 
given  the  capable  photographer  can  look  forward  to  an 
aerial  trip  confident  of  success. 

Photography  .  DuLring  the  last  few  years  much  atten- 
from  tlon  has.been  §lven  t0  tbe  development 
Kites  tbe  kite  for  observation  purposes  in 

meteorology  and  kindred  sciences.  The 
object  here  is  to  enable  the  operator  to  maintain  self¬ 
registering  instruments  for  a  considerable  period  at 
great  elevations.  The  usefulness  of  kites  so  designed 
for  photographic  purposes  is  self-evident,  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  have  occupied  scientists  for  some 
years. 

The  honor  of  making  the  first  kite  photographs  in 
mid-air  is  usually  credited  to  two  experimenters,  Archi* 
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bald,  of  England,  and  Batut,  of  France,  who  began 
work  in  1886.  Both  workers  succeeded  in  obtaining 
map-like  views,  the  lens  being  pointed  straight  down¬ 
ward.  Archibald  suspended  his  camera  from  the  kite¬ 
string,  using  a  system  of  tandem  kite-flying;  viz.,  he 
attached  one  kite  by  its  main  flying  line  to  the  back  of 
another  kite.  Batut  used  one  kite,  and  this  limited  his 
range,  because  a  single  kite  of  given  weight  will  not  fly 
in  light  and  heavy  winds.  With  the  single  kite  the  cam¬ 
era  is  always  liable  to  disaster  from  sudden  gusts  of  wind 
or  similar  contingencies. 

A  brief  description  of  M.  Batut’s  kite 
Batut’s  -s  avai]able  and  may  interest  the  reader. 

Klte  In  order  to  secure  steadiness  M.  Batut 
uses  a  lozenge-shaped  kite,  provided  with  a  long  tail. 
To  the  kite  is  attached  a  small  photographic  camera  by 
means  of  a  triangular  support  fixed  to  the  back-bone. 
The  camera  is  provided  with  an  instantaneous  shutter 
actuated  by  means  of  a  slow  match.  Before  flying  the 
kite  this  match  is  lighted,  and  when  combustion  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  set  fire  to  a  small  thread,  it  releases 
the  spring  of  the  shutter,  and  the  exposure  is  made. 
Another  very  novel  feature  of  this  ingenious  apparatus 
is  the  use  of  a  registering  aneroid  barometer  attached  to 
the  kite,  so  that  the  operator  can  find  out  the  altitude 
which  the  kite  has  ascended  above  the  ground.  This 
barometer  is  combined  with  a  photographic  registering 
apparatus,  which  operates  at  the  same  time  as  the  cam¬ 
era.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  light-tight  box,  and  the  irstant 
that  the  shutter  of  the  photographic  camera  is  released, 
and  the  exposure  made,  an  aperture  closed  by  the  shut¬ 
ter  is  uncovered  through  the  burning  of  a  match.  At 
the  moment  the  aperture  is  uncovered,  the  luminous 
rays  strike  the  dial  to  print  the  shadows  of  the  two 
needles  (mechanism  and  index  needles)  upon  a  piece 
of  sensitized  paper  with  which  the  dial  is  provided. 
To  the  thread  attached  to  the  shutter,  and  which  gives 
the  exposure  when  burnt,  is  fixed  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  at  the  same  time  detaches  itself  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  indicating  to  the  operator  that  the  exposure 
has  been  made.  The  kite  is  then  hauled  in  and  the 
plate  developed. 


BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  FROM  TOP  OF  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT,  SHOWING  CAPITOL,  ETC. 

W.  N.  Jennings 

Cramer  Inst.  Iso  plate;  light  yellow  screen;  lens  23  in.;  // 16;  i-zjth  second 


NEW  YORK  POST  OFFICE  FROM  TOP  OF  "WORLD”  BUILDING 


{ 

A 


KITE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 
William  A.  Eddy 


View  from  a  kite-sustained  camera  suspended  above  American  Tract  Society 
Building.  New  York,  showing  the  singular  prospectives  given  by  a  vertical 
down  slant. 


William  A.  Eddy 
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The  Work  of  11  has  remained  for  America,  how- 
W.  A.  Eddy  ever’  to  set  the  Pace  in  kite-flying  and 
photographing  from  kites.  This  is  al¬ 
most  wholly  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  skill  of  Mr.  W. 
A.  Eddy,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  whose  work  has  proved 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  United  States  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Eddy  sends  me 
the  following  report  of  his  experiments  : 

After  the  work  of  Archibald  and  Batut,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  Wenz,  of  Rheims,  took  photographs  by  means 
of  a  kite  in  1890,  and  he  was  the  first  to  take  perspec¬ 
tive  views  by  this  method,  although  the  slant  of  his  cam¬ 
era  was  very  steep.  By  the  work  of  these  early  experi¬ 
menters  it  was  made  clear  that  the  science  of  kite-flying 
would  make  little  progress  unless  a  superior  kite  and 
better  system  of  kite-flying  were  developed.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  kite  photographers  had  been  hampered  by  bad 
kite-flying  and  its  attendant  danger  to  the  camera, 
as  well  as  by  the  deficiencies  of  photography  at  that 
time. 

In  1895  I  bought  one  of  the  earlier  types  of  kodaks 
having  a  film  3/^x3  Yz  inches  in  diameter,  known  as  the 
Bullet  Camera,  and,  on  May  30  of  that  year,  I  took  the 
first  photograph  from  a  kite  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
using  a  dropping  weight  and  a  burning  timed  slow- 
match  to  release  the  weight. 

Since  that  time  I  have  probably  taken  the  largest 
number  of  kite  photographs  in  the  world,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  locations  in  the  order  named  :  Bayonne,  N.  J.; 
Blue  Hill  Observatory,  near  Boston  ;  Portland,  Maine  ; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Elmont,  L.  I.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York  City  ;  simultaneous  snapshots  with  three  cameras 
at  once,  State  Camp,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.;  State  Camp, 
Sea  Girt,  N.  J.;  Washington,  D.  C.;  Reading,  Pa.,  and 
Statue  of  Liberty,  New  York  Harbor. 

Steadying  the  *  ^ery  ,earIy  f°und  *hat  a  dropping 
Kite  weight  released  by  a  slow  match,  as  a 
means  of  springing  the  shutter,  resulted 
in  blurred  pictures,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  a  steady 
pull  exerted  from  the  ground  below  by  means  of  a 
very  thin  string  Readied  the  camera  at  the  moment  of 
exposure, 
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In  the  early  pictures  the  pull  of  a  lever,  forced 
downward,  pressed  the  button  ;  in  the  latter  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  lever  was  pulled  by  means  of  a  wire  ;  in  either 
case  the  pull  at  the  earth  exerted  by  hand  was  very 
gradual,  as  this  steadied  the  camera.  After  each  pic¬ 
ture,  which  is  taken  by  pulling  the  very  thin  camera 
string,  the  camera  and  kites,  still  flying,  are  pulled 
down  to  the  earth,  but  the  camera  is  braced  into  the 
main  cable  so  far  below  the  kites  that  when  the  camera 
is  at  the  earth  and  being  set  for  another  picture,  enough 
line  is  still  out  to  enable  the  kites  still  to  fly  without 
danger  from  sluggish  earth  currents.  I  have  in  this 
way  made  as  many  as  thirty-two  exposures  in  one  da} . 

The  camera  is  put  into  an  enclosing 
The  box,  the  rear  of  which  can  be  raised  and 
Camera  lowered  along  a  sliding  slot  set  by  a  set 

screw.  It  is  attached  to  a  round  table,  which  can  be 
made  to  revolve  and  which  can  be  set  at  any  horizontal 
radial  angle.  The  result  is  that  before  the  camera  is 
attached  to  the  main  cable  it  can  be  made  to  point 
downward  at  any  slant,  or  to  point  in  any  direction. 
It  is  easy,  after  practice,  to  determine  before  the  camera 
leaves  the  earth  as  to  what  direction  it  will  point  when 
aloft,  allowing  to  variation  due  to  the  side-swinging  of 
the  kites. 

The  camera  and  its  enclosing  box  are  fastened  to  a 
lio-ht  wooden  T  frame  which  allows  only  side-swinging 
in  one  direction,  and  this  swing  is  further  reduced  by 
the  retarding  pull  of  the  camera  line.  This  T  is  attached 
to  the  kite  cable  at  two  points  about  eight  feet  apart, 
but  the  T  frame  is  supported  by  three  fastenings  in  a 
horizontal  position,  one  at  the  end  of  the  boom  of  the 
T  and  two  at  the  ends  of  the  cross-bar. 

I  have  as  yet  taken  no  kite  photo- 
Several  Kites  graphs  with  a  single  kite.  It  requires 
Required  from  sjx  to  nine  kites  seven  and  nine 
feet  in  diameter  and  a  pull  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
pounds  to  lift  the  camera  and  frame  to  a  height  of 
1,000  feet.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  one  nine-foot 
kite  would  take  beautiful  pictures  with  a  camera  having 
a  film  two  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  risk  of  loss  would 
be  much  greater  than  with  a  tandem  line, 
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Archibald’s  system  of  tandem  flying, 
Strain  fastening  one  kite  to  the  back  of  an¬ 
other,  is  not  recommended,  because  the 
upper  kite  restricts  the  motion  of  the  lower  kites  and 
interferes  with  their  lifting  force.  A  spring  balance 
should  be  used  to  see  that  the  strain  on  the  line  does 
not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  strain  at  which  the  line 
actually  breaks.  Known  weights  can  be  loaded  upon 
a  single  line  until  it  breaks,  and  in  this  way  the  break¬ 
ing  strain  can  be  determined.  This  is  very  important, 
since  an  attempt  to  reach  a  considerable  height  with  a 
two-pound  camera  always  involves  a  delicate  question 
of  how  much  strain  the  line  will  stand.  When  the 
camera  refuses  to  rise  to  an  appreciable  height— say 
1,500  feet — with  steel  wire  and  a  steam-engine  to  reel 
in  the  wire,  a  height  of  16,000  feet,  or  three  miles,  may 
be  reached.  Weight  is  a  serious  matter  wdth  kites,  be¬ 
cause  the  weight  of  the  camera  to  be  lifted  is  multiplied 
by  fifteen,  at  considerable  height,  say  2,000  feet. 

Balloons  •  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
and  Kites  kite  photography  as  compared  with  pho- 
Compared  tography  from  balloons  is  the  lower  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  camera  and  the  extensive 
horizontal  view  thereby  secured. 

I  soon  found  that,  if  I  permitted  my  aerial  camera  to 
ascend  too  high,  the  smoke  of  the  city  tended  to  dim 
the  picture.  It  is  better  in  kite  photography  to  keep 
the  camera  within  500  or  600  feet  from  the  city’s  roofs, 
because  the  discernible  detail  from  a  small  camera  is 
thereby  greatly  increased,  making  the  picture  much 
more  interesting. 

Kite  photography  does  not  enter  the  same  field  as  bal¬ 
loon  photography,  because  in  the  former  we  send  the 
camera  only  just  high  enough  to  get  varied  perspective 
and  near-by  views. 

When  no  skyscrapers  are  near  at  hand,  vast  stretches 
of  suburban  landscape  can  be  photographed  from  a 
moderate  height,  say,  a  few  hundred  feet.  Some  of 
these  outlooks  taken  in  the  country  are  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful,  especially  when  the  landscape  is  varied  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  or  a  river.  Every  one  knows  how  effective 
a  view  in  the  Catskills  may  be,  especially  if  it  is  a 
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country  river  village,  viewed  from  one  of  the  high  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  mountains.  In  the  cities  we  have  views 
from  the  tops  of  tall  buildings  overlooking  roofs,  yet  the 
kite  camera  enables  us  to  look  down  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
tallest  buildings  and  to  give  a  complete  aerial  view  with 
no  object  breaking  the  sky-line,  without  much  expense, 
and,  day  after  day,  the  kite  views  may  be  varied  widely. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  kite  pho- 

Difficulties  tography  is  that  of  aiming  the  camera  in 
any  desired  direction.  In  the  present 
pioneer  stage  of  kite  photography,  the  camera  must  be 
operated  without  looking  at  the  finder,  and  before  it 
leaves  the  city’s  roof  spaces.  The  picture  is  taken  by 
the  pull  of  a  special  string  which  is  distinct  from  the 
kite  string.  This  special  camera  string  is  very  thin,  like 
thread,  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  air  against  it,  which 
tends  to  snap  the  camera  shutter  prematurely. 

One  of  the  unexpected  obstacles  which  I  have  en¬ 
countered  in  kite  photography  in  cities  is  that  due  to 
vertical  air  currents  which  rush  up  the  perpendicular 
walls  of  high  buildings,  carrying  the  kites  and 
camera  vertically  overhead,  where  the  kite  refuses  to 
pull  with  sufficient  force  to  properly  support  the  camera. 
Since  the  camera  is  hauled  down  after  each  snapshot, 
and  reset  with  a  new  film  for  the  next  paying  out  of 
the  kites  and  camera,  it  often  happens  that  when  there  is 
a  sudden  calm  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  picture  before 
it  again  reaches  the  roof,  and  when  it  is  within  an  un¬ 
desirably  short  distance  of  the  object  aimed  at. 

Kite  photography  is  useful  in  cases  where  a  variety 
of  views  is  desired  of  one  scene.  Of  course,  with  a 
released  balloon  the  scene  changes  rapidly  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  balloon  ;  so  that  twenty-four  snapshots  of 
one  building  or  scene  can  be  taken  only  from  a  captive 

blowing  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  involved  in  lifting 
weights  by  means  of  kites,  the  kite  camera  at  present  is 
relatively  small,  photographs  exceeding  four  inches  in 
diameter  involving  great  danger  of  a  break  in  the  kite 
line,  as  well  as  a  decided  decrease  in  the  altitude  of  the 
camera  due  to  excess  of  weight,  a  small  weight  causing 
g  heavy  strain  on  the  line. 
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During  the  Spanish-American  war,  Mr.  Eddy’s  kites 
were  sent  to  Porto  Rico  by  General  Greely,  and  proved 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  broader  range  of  balloon 
photography  with  its  larger  cameras  and  greater  altitudes. 

Here  our  survey  of  aerial  photography 
Finis  must  end,  as  we  have  exhausted  the 
available  information  concerning  the 
subject.  With  the  exception  of  a  series  of  papers  by 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  published  in  Photography  (Lon¬ 
don,  April  11,  18,  25,  and  May  2,  1893),  this  is  the 
first  separate  work  for  English  readers  dealing  with  pho¬ 
tography  from  balloons  or  kites.  Mr.  Bacon’s  papers 
deal  particularly  with  atmospheric  conditions  in  pho¬ 
tography  from  balloons,  rather  than  with  photographic 
manipulation.  They  are  profusely  illustrated  and,  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  scanty  literature  of  the 
subject,  should  be  seen  by  the  interested  reader. 


BOOKS 

La  Photographie  Aerienne  par  cerf-  volant.  By  A. 
Batut.  Paris.  1890.  Gauthier-Villars. 

La  Photographie  en  Ballon.  By  H.  Meyer  -  Heine 
Paris.  1899. 

Telephotography  (THE  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  No  26) 
New  York.  1901.  25  cents. 

Elementary  Telephotography.  By  E.  Marriage.  117 
pages.  Illustrated.  London.  1901.  $1.75. 

Practical  Notes  on  Telephotography .  By  R.  &  J.  Beck 
An  illustrated  pocket-book  of  about  50  pages.  Lon¬ 
don.  1901.  25  cents. 


j]5otes 

American  photographers  are  nothing  if  not  versatile. 
We  have  known  them  combine,  with  apparent  happi¬ 
ness  and  success,  photography,  dentistry  and  the  un¬ 
dertaker’s  profession  all  under  the  same  roof.  I  he 
latest  example  of  this  versatility  is  altogether  different, 
and  reflects  no  small  honor  upon  the  craft.  In  July, 
iqoi,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  offering  a  gold  medal  ^  for  a 
suitable  tune  to  be  sung  to  the  words  of  Smith  s  an¬ 
them,  “  My  Country,  ’tis  of  Thee.  The  idea  under¬ 
lying  this  offer  was  the  admitted  unsuitability  of  the 
tune  of  “God  Save  the  King’’  being  used  for  the  na¬ 
tional  anthem  of  a  republic  which  had  its  origin  in  a 
revolution  against  monarchial  government.  A  com- 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
which  had  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  five  prominent 
members  of  the  musical  profession,  and  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventeen  manuscripts  were  sent  in  and  ex¬ 
amined.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  committee 
reserved  the  right  to  return  all  the  competing  manu¬ 
scripts  if  none  was  found  to  be  suitable  or  acceptable 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  After  exhaustive  tests,  the 
medal  was  finally  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  Edward 
Johnstone,  of  New  York,  and  the  composition  will  soon 
be  published  broadcast.  Mr.  Johnstone  has  the  further 
distinction  of  being  the  first  subscriber  on  record  to 
THE  Photo-Miniature,  and  is  an  expert  in  pho¬ 
tography  and  cinematography  (or  biographic)  metho  s 
of  photography,  to  the  study  of  which  he  has  devoted 
some  years.  Our  felicitations  are  offered  to  every  one 
concerned  herein,  and  more  especially  to  our  co-worker, 
Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Johnstone,  whose  genius  brings 
this  honor  to  American  photography. 

(i74) 
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•  ^  mem^er  the  Postal  Club  directed  by  that  shin¬ 
ing  light  of  the  Pacific  coast,  Mr.  Fayette  J.  Clute,  tells 
us  that,  in  the  last  album  of  prints  received,  six  out  of 
the  thirty  prints  were  Kallitypes  and  that  they  were  all 
good  prints  Comparing  this  with  a  year  ago,  when 
the  albums  of  this  club  contained  no  Kallitypes,  there 
is  evidence  of  considerable  growth  in  the  popularity  of 
Kallitypy  We  are  fain  to  believe  that  the  publication 
°f  Th^  Photo-Miniature  No.  47,  with  the  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  kalhtype  process  by  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  is 
in  part  responsible  for  this  popularity,  in  which  we 
nave  much  pleasure. 


For  some  years  past  the  manufacturers  of  jewelry 
pianos,  lawn-mowers,  soups  and  pressed  beef  have 
recognized  the  practical  advantages  offered  by  photog¬ 
raphy  and  the  three-color  process  in  the  illustration  of 

wiethtKata  0JreS'  HenCC,  WC  are  a11  tolerably  familiar 
with  these  delicatessen ,  at  least  in  the  colors  of  art,  if  not 

in  the  colors  of  nature.  Never,  until  this  summer  of 
grace  1903,  however,  have  we  been  shown  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  catalogue  the  scintillating  glories  of  the  No.  3 
r.  Kodak-de-luxe  or  the  color  harmonies  of  Luxo 
5  ash  Compound  in  the  original  package,  or  the  “green- 
e  y-yellowy’  tints  of  the  Ideal  Ray-filters  in  all  the 
glow  and  edoi-  of  actuality.  In  brief,  gentle  reader, 
we  have  at  last  a  photographic  catalogue  illustrated  in 
colors— as  all  catalogues  of  this  sort  should  be  illustrated, 
e  expense,  of  course,  is  enormous  ;  but  the  reader 

know%h!,Vrld-1TreSS10n  aH  theW3y  throu§h-  and  we 
know  that  vivid  impressions  work  havoc  in  the  mind 

clearing  away  vague  irresolution  and  urging  the  prompt 

of  v„tSh  ,  ITU  thi"Ss-fr° ™  the  gaudy  spinning-tops 
hoiJj  th  ^  guaranteed  permanent  walnut  shade” 
nair-dye  of  a  riper  age. 

This  catalogue — rara  avis ,  prodigy,  pioneer  rail  it 
whatyou  will  comes  from  the  West  Sing  pub Uhed  by 
K  k,  Geary  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento 
the  ti,  ‘V^ertisement  of  their  facilities  for  supplying 
the  thousand  and  one  things  essential  to  success  in  oho- 
tography  and  photo-mechanical  work.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
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very  handsome  volume  of  262  pages,  7  x  io,  printed  on 
coated  paper,  describing  and  illustrating  a  remarkable 
variety  of  staples  and  specialties.  Apart  irom  the  cat¬ 
alogue  features  and  the  illustrations  in  color,  the  boo 
contains  a  “Photographic  Digest,”  offering  many  valu¬ 
able  hints,  simplified  formulae  and  methods.  ihi, 
“Digest”  might  have  filled  a  useful  niche  in  1HE 
Photo-Miniature  series,— to  say  which  bespeaks  our 
opinion  of  its  interest  and  worth.  Readers  residing 
west  of  Salt  Lake  City  can  secure  a  copy  of  this  cata¬ 
logue  and  digest  by  sending  25  cents  to  kirk,  Geary  be 
Co.,  mentioning  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  on  their 
request.  Those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  east 
of  Salt  Lake  City  are  asked  to  pay  $1  per  copy,  which 
simply  means  that  Kirk,  Geary  &  Co.  desire  to  restrict 
the  circulation  of  their  catalogue  to  their  own  territory, 
i  e  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

’  Messrs.  Kirk,  Geary  &  Co.  deserve  the  good-will  of 
the  photographic  trade  for  their  enterprise  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  remarkable  list,  and  a  special  word  o 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  L.  D.  Hicks  for  his  excellent  work 
in  its  compilation  and  arrangement. 

4 

Gustave  Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  is  about  to  publish  a 
pictorial  year-book  similar  to  “Photograms  of  the  Year, 
o-otten  up  in  attractive  form  and  edited  by  Ernest  Juh.. 
The  book  will  be  printed  on  art  paper  about  iox  12 
inches,  and  will  contain  reproductions  from  selected 
works  by  the  more  prominent  photographers  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe.  These  will  be  accompanied  by  critical 
articles  upon  the  pictures,  which  critiques  will  be  printed 
in  English,  French  and  German.  The  price  of  the 
work  (in  Germany)  is  announced  at  5  marks  in  paper 
and  6  marks  in  cloth.  American  workers  interested  in 
this  venture  may  secure  copies  of  the  work  by  ^nding 
an  international  money  order  for  $2  to  Dawbarn 
Ward,  Ltd.,  6  Farringdon  Ave.,  London,  E.  G.,  Eng. 

£ 

Photographs  in  colors  once  more  :  In  this  country 
we  have  many  processes  of  color  photography  exploited 
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m  tae  newspapers,  but  they  rarely  get  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cal  demonstration.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
these  processes  are  not  only  exploited  in  the  press  but 
are  also  demonstrated.  The  latest  process  of  this  sort 
was  recently  shown  before  the  London  Camera  Club. 
It  is  known  as  the  Jumeaux-Davidson  process,  and  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  superimposed  stained -film 
methods,  such  as  are  described  in  The  PHOTO-MlNIA- 

The  promoters  of  the  new  process  do  not  pretend 
that  it  embodies  any  new  principle.  Three  negatives 
are  taken  under  the  filtered  beams  from  colored  screens 
and  positives,  which  are  afterward  stained  to  the  com¬ 
plimentary  colors  of  the  original  screens,  are  put  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  form  a  polychromatic  picture.  It  is  for 
the  preparation  of  the  positive  images  that  originality  is 
claimed,  and  the  inventors  have  done  well  to  adapt  to 
the  making  of  these  transparencies  a  material  with  which 
pnotographers  are  familiar,  and  which  is  ready  to  their 
hands  They  are  made  from  reliable  films  after  the 
silver  has  been  dissolved  out  of  them  by  means  of  hypo, 
it  the  system  takes  on,  of  course,  manufacturers  will  be 
ready  to  supply  film  coated  with  a  plain  solution  of 
gelatine ;  for  it  is  a  wasteful  thing  to  throw  silver  down 
the  sink  but  at  present  this  extravagance  must  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  film,  having  been  thus  rendered  inert 
and  thoroughly  washed,  is  immersed  in  a  bichromate 
bath,  to  render  it  once  more  sensitive  to  light. 

In  the  meantime  a  cyanotype  image,  which  is  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  polychromatic  print,  is  prepared  by  ex¬ 
posing  beneath  the  negative  taken  with  the  red  screen 
a  properly  sensitised  paper.  This  affords  a  print  of 
blue-green  tone.  A  piece  of  the  bichromated  film  is 
next  exposed  beneath  the  negative  taken  under  the  blue- 
vm.et  screen,  and  is  afterward  immersed  in  a  bath  of 
yellow  dye,  and  in  like  manner  another  piece,  exposed 
beneath  the  green  negative,  is  stained  red.  Both  these 
hlms  are  allowed  to  remain  in  water  until  those  portions 
which  have  been  unaffected  by  the  light  are  deprived  of 
their  color.  1  he  blue  print  on  paper,  and  the  yellow 
arid  red  prints  on  film,  are  now  dried,  and  when  dry 
the  red  and  the  blue  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  warm 
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gelatine  and  cemented  together.  When  they  are  dry 
the  celluloid  film  is  stripped  off,  and  the  yellow  print  is 
fastened  by  warm  gelatine  above  the  other  two.  When 
this  trichromatic  picture  is  again  dry,  the  celluloid  back¬ 
ing  of  the  yellow,  or  last  film  attached,  is  stripped  off,  and 
the  thing  is  complete.  It  is  obvious  that  exposure  of 
the  films  must  be  made  through  the  celluloid  backing. 
Dr.  Jumeaux,  who  was  the  spokesman,  demonstrated 
the  whole  process,  and  his  lecture  aroused  much  inter¬ 
est.  These  particulars  were  taken  from  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  of  July  31. 

£ 

French  readers  are  advised  that  Charles  Mendel,  118 
Rue  d’Assas,  Paris,  has  recently  published  a  little  book, 
“La  Photographic  au  Charbon’’  (carbon  printing), 
which  contains  an  unusually  complete  chapter  on  failures 
and  defects  incidental  to  this  printing  method.  The 
book  is  published  at  2  francs. 

Another  useful  booklet  published  by  this  house  is 
“Les  Ennemis  du  Laboratoire,”  a  digest  of  articles 
which  have  already  appeared  in  fhe  Photo  %evue  dealing 
with  the  peculiar  liking  shown  by  flies,  cockroaches, 
beetles  and  other  bugs  for  the  gelatine  films  of  negatives 
while  drying  or  in  storage.  The  writer  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact,  which  we  ourselves  have  observed, 
that  the  American  water-bug  (locally  known  as  the 
croton  -  bug)  possesses  an  unsatiable  appetite  for  the 
platinum  image.  We  have  known  a  third  of  a  4  x  5 
platinum  print  to  disappear  in  a  single  night  from  this 
cause.  The  bugs  seem  to  pick  off  the  top  surface  of 
the  paper  only,  thus  entirely  destroying  all  vestiges  of 
the  image  thereon. 

# 

A  Tilting  Tripod  Top,  by  means  of  which  the 
camera  may  be  tilted  at  any  angle  upward  or  down¬ 
ward,  or  instantly  reversed,  for  the  making  of  vertical 
pictures  without  changing  the  camera  back  or  removing 
the  camera  from  the  top,  has  been  placed  upon  the 
market  by  the  Folmer  and  Schwing  Manufacturing 
Company  of  New  York.  This  attachment  is  exceedingly 
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neat  and  compact  in  form,  and  its  varied  possibilities  of 
usefulness  should  commend  it  to  many  classes  of  pho¬ 
tographic  workers.  It  is  made  in  two  convenient  sizes, 
designed  for  use  with  the  Crown  Tripod  made  by  the 
same  firm. 

£ 

The  following  correspondence  speaks  for  itself: 
Editor  the  Photo- Miniature  : 

Dear  Sir. — Mr.  Dobbins,  the  painstaking  worker  in 
the  field  of  telephotographic  and  pinhole  photography, 
has  consented  to  our  publishing  the  following  unsolicited 
letter,  wherein  he  tells  how  to  use  the  Wynne  Meter  in 
pinhole  work.  We  should  like  your  readers  to  know 
that  we  now  number  all  our  packets  of  sensitive  paper, 
and  that  paper  marked  as  No.  4  on  the  back  of  our 
envelope  is  slightly  faster  than  usual,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  advisable  to  lower  each  speed  number  on  our 
Speed  List  to  the  one  next  lower  when  using  this  paper, 
i.  e.,  // 1 1 1  to  f/go,  flgo  to  f/j 8,  etc. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

The  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Co. 

The  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Co. 

Gentlemen. — Will  you  kindly  send  me,  for  enclosed 
fifteen  cents,  a  packet  of  the  new  paper?  And  may  I 
say  that,  thanks  to  the  articles  of  Dr.  D’Arcy  Power  in 
Camera  Craft,  I  have  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  use 
the  Wynne  Exposure  Meter  in  making  pinhole  pho¬ 
tographs.  Simply  multiply  the  number  of  inches  of 
bellows  length  by  2  if  a  No.  8  needle  is  used  ;  by  3  if 
No.  10,  and  by  4  if  No.  12,  and  so  on.  The  result 
is  the  fi  value. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the 
Wynne  Meter.  It  is  the  greatest  help  in  the  direction 
of  economy  in  photography  of  which  I  have  heard.  It 
has  saved  me  plates,  it  has  saved  me  costs  of  journeying, 
it  has  saved  my  patience.  I  have,  I  speak  sincerely, 
saved  its  cost  many  times  over,  even  in  my  limited 
work.  Especially  in  telephotography  and  similar  opera¬ 
tions,  where  the  question  of  accuracy  of  exposure  is  of 
first  importance,  the  meter  is  invaluable.  Indeed  I 
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think  so  much  of  it  that  I  have  just  bought  another  one 
for  my  son,  who  is  also  interested  in  amateur  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  new  meter  is,  as  scores  of  tests  that  I  have 
made  have  demonstrated,  absolutely  reliable.  These 
words  I  send  you  voluntarily,  just  from  simple  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  meter. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

(Rev.)  Frank  S.  Dobbins. 

$ 

In  a  paper  on  “Animal  Photography  ’’  recently  read 
before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Walter 
P.  Dando  spoke  of  photographing  animals  in  their 
cages  at  the  Zoo,  and  pointed  out  that  if  the  camera  is 
held  sufficiently  near  to  the  cages  there  will  be  no 
interference  from  bars  or  wire  netting.  There  are 
photographers  who  scarcely  realize  this,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  lens  sees  from  a  rather  large  area 
and  every  portion  of  the  lens  which  may  be  uncovered 
gives  a  perfect  or  complete  image.  Thus  it  is  that 
if  a  piece  of  black  paper  is  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  lens,  the  chief  effect  is  to  reduce  the  light.  Indeed, 
sometimes  a  central  opaque  disc  is  used  to  diminish 
spherical  aberration,  as  with  some  lenses  greater 
intensity  can  be  obtained  for  a  given  standard  of 
definition  by  using  the  margin  than  the  center. 

Mr.  Dando  also  emphasized  the  view  that  mode¬ 
rately  short  exposures  are  generally  better  than  extremely 
short  exposures,  from  a  tenth  of  a  second  to  a  twenty- 
fifth  of  a  second  being  quite  fast  enough  for  almost  all 
animals,  if  a  time  is  selected  when  a  minimum  of 
movement  is  to  be  expected.  He  suggested  that  if 
amateurs  would  bear  this  in  mind  the  present  waste 
of  plates  would  be  much  reduced,  as  in  the  case  of 
“instantaneous”  subjects  it  is  probable  that  more 
plates  are  lost  by  under-exposure  than  by  all  other 
causes  put  together.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  there  are  exceptional  cases  of  animal  portraiture 
in  which  exposures  must  either  be  very  much  less  than 
a  twenty-fifth  of  a  second,  or  the  alternative  of  a  focal 
plane  shutter  must  be  resorted  to.  A  focal  plane  shut¬ 
ter  which  exposes  a  plate  in  a  tenth  of  a  second  may 
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give  a  degree  of  sharpness  of  a  moving  object  equal 
to  that  obtained  with  an  ordinary  shutter  at  a  speed 
of  a  two-thousandth  of  a  second,  if  such  speed  with  an 
ordinary  shutter  were  possible  ;  but  this  sharpness  of 
some  objects  may  involve  an  exaggerated  blurring  of 
other  objects,  to  say  nothing  of  any  question  of  distor¬ 
tion  of  general  outlines.  Thus,  if  a  focal  plane  shutter 
having  a  slit  one  millimeter  wide  traverses  a  plate  ioo 
millimeters  wide  in  one-tenth  of  a  second,  the  exposure 
of  the  plate  will  be  one-tenth  of  a  second,  but  any 
stationary  point  in  the  scene  will  receive  an  exposure  of 
only  one-thousandth  of  a  second.  A  moving  point  the 
image  of  which  moves  across  the  plate  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  slit,  and  so  as  to  meet  the  slit,  will  receive  an 
exposure  of  a  two-thousandth  of  a  second,  but  if 
the  motion  of  the  point  is  reversed,  so  that  the  image 
moves  with  the  slit,  the  exposure  of  the  point  will  be 
one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  the  point  will  be  so  drawn 
out  or  distorted  as  to  form  a  line  across  the  plate.  Thus 
it  is  that  no  one  simple  statement  can  completely  define 
the  speed  of  a  focal  plane  shutter. 

Among  the  new  things  introduced  by  Burke  & 
James,  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  is  a  special  Ingento 
Postal  Card  Outfit,  which  makes  easy  the  production 
or  pictorial  postal  cards,  such  as  are  now  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  popular  all  over  the  world.  The  introduction 
of  this  specialty  fills  a  long-felt  want”  among  amateurs 
and  will  no  doubt  be  generously  appreciated  bv  those 
for  whom  it  has  been  devised. 

Another  novelty  is  the  Gasolene  Vapor  Light  Lan¬ 
tern.  This  is  a  new  form  of  the  popular  Ideal  Lantern 
introduced  by  Burke  &  James  some  years  ago,  but  is 
fitted  with  an  ordinary  students’  lamp.  The  lantern 
gives  a  very  clear,  strong  light,  better  than  oil  and 
quite  as  desirable  as  the  electric  light.  It  should 
prove  a  boon  to  the  many  amateurs  and  professionals 
who  have  hitherto  lacked  a  convenient  lantern  in  which 
oil  could  be  used. 

A  third  specialty  offering  great  convenience  to  the 
amateur  is  the  Monogram  Film  Printing  Frame,  which 
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does  away  with  nine-tenths  of  the  troubles  experienced 
in  printing  from  roll-films.  The  frame  is  a  regular 
professional  5  x  8  in  size,  but  the  side  bars  are  pierced 
with  slots  extending  from  end  to  end.  Adjoining  these 
slots  are  brackets  arranged  in  pairs  to  support  an 
empty  film  spool  on  each  side.  These  brackets  are  ad¬ 
justable  toward  and  from  each  other,  so  as  to  hold 
films  of  any  width  up  to  seven  inches.  The  roll-film 
is  developed  in  full  length,  preferably  in  the  Kodak 
Developing  Machine,  and  rolled  up  on  one  of  the 
empty  spools  attached  to  the  printing  frame.  The  film 
is  now  strapped  across  the  frame  and  is  ready  for  print¬ 
ing,  being  held  under  tension  by  means  of  the  side 
brackets,  and  thus  held  close  to  the  glass. 

d* 

The  Fourth  Annual  Salon  of  the  Chicago  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  will  be  held  in  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago,  Illinois,  from  December  29  to  January 
24,  inclusive,  1903-4. 

The  jury  of  selection  will  be  wholly  photographic, 
and  is  composed  of  the  following  persons:  Dr.  F.  Det- 
lefsen,  J.  H.  Field,  Louis  A.  Lamb,  F.  Dundas  Todd 
and  Marshall  Waite. 

All  pictures  submitted  must  reach  the  Art  Institute 
on  or  before  December  15,  1903.  The  members  of  the 
Photo  Secession,  New  York,  have  promised  a  loan  ex¬ 
hibit. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  Salon  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Pho¬ 
tographers,  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 

£ 

It  rarely  happens  that  two  partners  in  a  business  are 
permitted  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  their  association.  On  this  account,  we  note  with 
great  pleasure  that  J.  J.  Bausch  and  Henry  Lomb,  of 
Rochester,  have  recently  celebrated  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary  of  their  association  in  business  together. 
The  happy  event  took  place  on  July  24  at  the  Lyceum 
Theater,  Rochester.  We  voice  the  sentiments  of  our 
readers  everywhere  in  wishing  the  Bausch  and  Lomb 
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Optical  Company  still  further  success  in  their  splendid 
enterprise. 

4 

Among  the  novelties  shown  in  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  at  Indianapolis  was  a  card  mount  in  a  new  shade 
known  as  Photo-Tone,  made  by  Taprell,  Loomis  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  card  is  known  as  the  Cardinal 
and  has  an  effective  lace  finish,  the  design  being  par¬ 
ticularly  tasteful.  The  card  is  being  introduced  at  a 
popular  price  and  should  win  general  favor. 

Two  years  ago  Messrs.  Taprell,  Loomis  &  Co. 
brought  out  an  olive-brown  mount,  and  this  card  had 
an  unprecedented  sale  because  of  its  harmony  with  many 
varieties  of  prints.  Like  all  other  popular  things,  the 
olive-brown  mount  became  common,  and  latterly  pho¬ 
tographers  have  been  adapting  lighter  colors  and  rich 
black  cards.  The  trouble  with  these  is  that  they  are 
not  always  harmonious  with  the  prints  put  upon  them, 
and  the  public  objected  to  the  lighter  colors  because 
they  soil  so  easily.  The  new  shade  Photo-Tone  avoids 
these  difficulties.  It  is  of  that  rich  deep  color  familiar 
in  a  good  aristo-platino  print,  so  that  when  such  prints 
are  mounted  upon  it  a  very  agreeable  effect  is  secured. 
The  Photo-Tone  card  is  also  adapted  for  the  mounting 
of  platinotype  and  development  paper  prints.  Photog¬ 
raphers  who  are  looking  for  something  “  new  under  the 
sun  ”  should  ask  their  stock-dealer  to  show  them  the 
Photo-Tone  card. 

4 

In  the  March  number  of  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE, 
dealing  with  “  Commercial  Photography,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  advertisement  of  a  book  entitled  ‘‘Colors  in 
Photography,  announced  by  S.  B.  Hargreaves,  of 
Indianapolis.  This  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  after  we  had  ascertained  that 
the  advertiser  was  reputable,  and  that  his  method  was 
genuine.  Since  the  advertisement  appeared  we  have 
had  several  complaints  from  readers  that  they  could  not 
get  any  response  to  inquiries  directed  to  the  advertiser. 
The  further  inquiries  we  thereupon  made  in  India- 
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napolis  resulted  in  unsatisfactory  replies,  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  into  direct  communication  with  Mr. 
Hargreaves,  all  our  letters  being  returned  through  the 
dead-letter  office  as  unclaimed.  We  therefore  advise 
our  readers  to  regard  the  announcement  of  S.  B.  Har¬ 
greaves  as  canceled,  and  not  to  give  themselves  any  un¬ 
necessary  trouble  in  the  matter.  Apparently  the  man 
and  the  method,  like  previous  men  and  methods  of  color 
photography,  are  mysteries. 

Messrs.  Squires  &  Bingham,  of  138  Escolta,  Manila, 
P.  I.,  advise  us  that  they  have  admitted  to  their  firm 
Messrs.  C.  S.  Moody  and  H.  E.  Deputy,  and  will 
hereafter  conduct  a  wholesale  and  retail  photographic 
supply  business,  with  the  whole  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  their  field.  The  new  firm  will  be  known  as  Squires, 
Bingham  &  Co.,  and  is  prepared  to  undertake  all  kinds 
of  commercial  photography.  A  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  stock  of  apparatus  and  supplies  will  be  carried 
as  heretofore,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  amateur  and 
professional  photographers  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  our  good  wishes  for 
the  complete  success  of  this  enterprising  house  in  its 
widely  scattered  field. 

£ 

James  H.  McCorkle,  with  whose  experiments  in 
platinotype  printing  and  pinhole  photography  our  read¬ 
ers  are  familiar,  gave  an  interesting  talk  upon  his 
hobbies  before  the  Portland  (Maine)  Camera  Club  a 
few  days  ago.  The  demonstration  of  his  methods  was 
accompanied  by  a  wall  exhibition  of  prints,  which  drew 
forth  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  those  who  attended  the 
demonstration.  In  his  address,  Mr.  McCorkle  said 
that  he  regarded  the  camera  as  the  best  preventive  of 
gray  hairs  within  his  knowledge.  Thus  he  goes  on 
record  as  the  first  to  advocate  photography  as  a  hair- 
restorer.  Whether  it  is  a  preventive  of  the  other  more 
serious  trouble,  baldness,  the  account  does  not  state. 
This  is  sure,  that  Mr.  McCorkle  has  more  enthusiasm 
and  vim  than  many  youngsters  who  have  not  seen  half 
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his  years,  and,  knowing  him  as  we  do,  this  bloom  of 
youth  may  with  justice  be  ascribed  in  this  instance  to 
the  joys  of  photography. 

4 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  choice  of  a  lens 
for  special  purposes  is  one  with  which  all  photographers 
are  familiar  The  claims  of  the  various  manufacturers 
are  so  conflicting,  and  the  editor  of  a  photographic 
magazine  naturally  hesitates  before  expressing  individual 
preference  in  black  and  white,  lest  it  be  quoted  to  his 
disadvantage.  Those  who  have  need  of  expert  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  a  lens  will  do  well  to  put  themselves 
m  touch  with  the  New  York  Lens  Company,  a  firm 
which  makes  a  specialty  of  the  scientific  testing  and 
choice  of  objectives  in  photography.  This  concern  is 
under  the  direction  of  O.  H.  Peck,  a  veteran  dealer 
with  ripe  experience  in  his  business. 

£ 

Mr-  ^ and  Mrs  H  Snowden  Ward,  publishers  of 
l he  Photogram,  London,  will  arrive  in  this  country  late 
in  November  for  an  extended  visit.  During  their  stav 
aiT<?nS  us  Mr.  Ward  will  lecture  upon  topics  connected 
1  h  Lickens,  his  lectures  being  cleverly  illustrated  with 
scenes  from  the  haunts  and  localities  mentioned  by 
Dickens  in  his  works.  These  lectures  have  been 
enthusiastically  received  in  England,  and  Mr.  Ward 
anticipates  an  equally  successful  tour  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Communications  from  societies  desiring  these 
lectures  should  be  addressed  to  J.  Chalmers,  at  361 
Broadway,  New  York.  Personal  letters  addressed  to 
Air.  Ward,  in  care  of  this  magazine,  will  be  given  to 
him  on  his  arrival.  s 


A  very  neat  and  attractive  catalogue  of  cameras  and 
supplies  is  at  hand  from  C.  H.  Loeber  ic  East  i7th 
street,  New  York.  In  addition  to  the  ’regufar  lines 
this  carefully  compiled  list  includes  the  very  newest 
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Mr.  Loeber  is  centrally  located  in  New  York,  and 
his  store  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  kind  in  the 
metropolis.  For  some  years  past  a  specialty  has  been 
made  of  out-of-town  and  mail-order  business,  and  this 
splendid  catalogue  is  the  outcome  of  the  growth  of  this 
department.  It  is  sure  to  be  a  convenience  to  all  Mr. 
Loeber’s  customers  and  is  well  calculated  to  further  his 
interests.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  in  all  various 
departments  detailed  in  the  catalogue,  the  number  of 
The  Photo-Miniature  dealing  with  that  subject  is 
specifically  mentioned.  Thus,  under  retouching  frames 
we  find  “  Read  The  PHOTO-MlNIATURE  No.  12  : 
Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints;  price  25  cents,  post¬ 
paid.”  Mr.  Loeber  is  the  first  to  adopt  this  common- 
sense  idea  of  listing  the  literature  of  photography  with 
its  supplies.  A  copy  of  the  catalogue  can  be  obtained 
by  sending  5  cents  to  prepay  postage. 

The  best  and  most  interesting  sort  of  advertisement 
is  that  which  educates  or  really  informs  the  reader  con¬ 
cerning  the  thing  advertised.  From  this  view-point 
the  advertising  matter  sent  out  by  Taylor,  Taylor  & 
Hobson,  Ltd.,  St.  James  Bldg.,  New  York,  is  always 
satisfactory.  We  have  just  received  from  this  house  a 
capital  little  booklet  titled,  ‘‘Concerning  Cooke 
Lenses,”  written  by  J.  R.  Taylor,  and  attractively  il¬ 
lustrated  by  examples  of  portraiture,  interior,  wet-day, 
marine  and  landscape  photography.  The  booklet  is 
written  in  simple  terms  and  offers  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  Readers  desiring  a  copy  will  do  well  to  ask 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson,  Ltd.,  for  this 
before  the  edition  disappears. 

4* 

The  publishers  of  ‘‘Photograms  of  the  Year”  an¬ 
nounce  substantial  and  desirable  improvements  in  the 
volume  ‘‘Photograms  of  the  Year  1903,”  which  is 
promised  for  December.  American  photography  is  this 
year  to  be  handled  in  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  wa)  , 
the  product  of  separate  sections  of  the  country  being 
taken  up  by  competent  men  in  each  section.  The  num- 
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ber  of  illustrations  reproduced  from  current  American 
work  will  also  be  increased,  and  the  whole  book  will  be 
printed  upon  a  special  coated  paper,  which  will  give 
much  better  reproductions  than  those  given  in  some  of 
the  early  volumes. 

The  steady  increase  in  popularity  of  this  unique  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  pictorial  work  of  the  year  in  all  countries  will 
doubtless  be  further  enhanced  by  these  improvements. 
We  will  keep  our  readers  informed  as  the  book  ap¬ 
proaches  publication. 

4 

The  Practical  Photographer,  formerly  published  by 
Percy  Lund,  Humphreys  &  Co.,  Bradford,  England, 
has  been  acquired  by  Messrs.  Hodden  &  Stoughton,  of 
London,  and  will  be  issued  in  a  new  form  to  be 
known  as  the  Library  Series,  beginning  October  1. 
The  new  series  will  be  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  generally  favorably  known  not 
only  as  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  large  British  exhibi¬ 
tions,  but  also  as  the  author  of  many  standard  English 
and  American  text-books  on  photography,  as  well  as  a 
contributor  to  the  leading  photographic  journals  here 
and  abroad. 

The  Library  Series  of  the  Practical  Photographer  will 
be  published  monthly,  at  one  shilling  per  copy.  Ameri¬ 
can  subscriptions  will  probably  be  about  $4.  The 
magazine  will  be  5/^x8/^  inches  in  size,  printed  on 
rough  paper  from  readable  type.  The  reading  matter 
will  be  entirely  original,  and  the  illustrations  will,  it  is 
said,  be  produced  in  a  style  hitherto  unattempted  in 
photographic  journalism.  Mr.  Lambert  has  our  cordial 
good  wishes  in  this  undertaking,  which  promises  a 
magazine  of  unusual  interest. 

£ 

Few  modern  developers  have  secured  so  large  a 
measure  of  favor  in  a  short  time  as  Edinol,  introduced 
by  the  Bayer  House.  Particulars  of  this  new  product 
have  repeatedly  appeared  in  our  pages.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  should  note  that  the  manufacturers  of  Edinol 
have  recently  introduced  the  developer  in  tablet  form. 
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These  tablets  are  said  to  keep  well,  dissolve  quickly, 
and  furnish  a  developer  which  can  be  used  for  plates, 
papers  and  lantern-slides.  It  is  also  announced  that 
hereafter  Edinol  will  be  obtainable  in  quarter-  and  half¬ 
ounce  packages,  sold  at  20  and  40  cents  respectively, 
thus  enabling  any  one  to  experiment  with  this  developer 
at  a  nominal  expense. 

Another  extremely  interesting  product  introduced 
by  the  Bayer  Company  is  the  Bayer  Ruby  Varnish,  for 
backing  plates  to  prevent  halation,  coating  electric 
bulbs,  dark-room  windows  and  dark-room  lamps  to 
render  them  non-actinic.  The  progressive  amateur 
should  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  Bayer  Company, 
and  thus  keep  himself  informed  of  the  many  excellent 
specialties  put  on  the  market  by  this  enterprising  firm. 

# 

We  have  news  of  the  organization  of  the  Camera 
Club  of  Pittsburg,  a  society  pledged  to  promote  the 
interests  of  pictorial  photography  and  to  sanction  only 
such  work  as  shows  distinct  evidences  of  artistic  ability. 
The  object  of  this  society  is  to  hold  monthly  exhibitions 
of  the  members’  work  and  annual  exhibitions  open  to 
all  pictorial  photographers.  The  management  of  the 
Camera  Club  of  Pittsburg  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  Lewis  F.  Stephany, 
director  ;  Frederic  T.  Aschman,  James  B.  McClay, 
Marshall  H.  Reno,  Francis  E.  Gaither,  Oscar  C.  Reiter 
and  David  Rosser.  The  club  will  have  no  rules  or 
by-laws,  and  the  annual  dues  are  $5,  with  an  initiation 
fee  of  $10,  the  membership  being  limited  to  twenty-five 
members. 

This  venture  is  particularly  interesting  as  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Photo  Secession  of  New  York,  of  which 
Alfred  Stieglitz  is  the  director.  The  seal  of  the  club 
includes  three  linked  rings.  The  gentlemen  above 
mentioned  are  all  earnest  workers  in  pictorial  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  we  wish  them  success  in  their  adventure. 

A  series  of  notable  photographic  competitions  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Kodak,  Ltd.,  of  London,  in  which  404 
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cash  prizes,  amounting  in  value  to  about  $5,000,  are 
offered  for  pictures  made  on  Kodak  Non-Curling  film 
and  Kodoid  plates,  with  a  separate  competition  for 
negatives  developed  in  the  Kodak  Developing  Machine. 
By  special  arrangement  these  competitions  have  been 
opened  to  admit  American  work,  and  the  opportunity 
is  one  which  should  not  be  neglected.  A  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  can  be  had  from  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  whom  our 
information  comes. 


Jn  ^pemortam 
CDtoarib  JL.  SUltlson 


As  briefly  noticed  in  our  last  issue,  Edward  L,  Wil¬ 
son,  editor  of  Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine,  New 
York,  died  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  June  23. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  our  own 
times,  Edward  L.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
figures  in  American  photography  ;  its  foremost  teacher 
and  publicist ;  the  organizer  of  its  scattered  forces  ;  the 
sturdy  champion  of  its  rights  and  privileges  wherever 
these  were  questioned.  Carey  Lea,  Vogel,  Wharton 
Simpson,  Phipson,  Robinson,  Rocher,  Root,  Rulofson, 
Landy,  Sarony,  Salomon,  Monckhoven,  Lacan,  the 
elder  Nadar,  Luckhardt,  Fitzgibbon,  Adams,  Newton, 
Wilcox,  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony— to  name  only  a  few  of 
the  honored  dead— were  his  familiars  and  co-workers. 
That  he  accomplished,  in  his  day,  more  than  any  other 
one  man  for  the  uplifting  and  advancement  of  photog¬ 
raphy  in  America,  is  indisputable.  For  almost  forty 
years  he  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  the  helping  of  all 
who  followed  photography  as  their  calling  or  profession. 
It  is  right  and  just,  therefore,  that  we  should  make  here 
some  record  of  his  work  among  us,  marking,  as  we  turn 
the  pages,  the  quality  of  the  man  and  the  unselfishness 
of  his  life. 

Mr.  Wilson  began  his  work  in  photography  in  the 
early  sixties,  entering  the  service  of  F.  Gutekunst,  of 
Philadelphia.  In  that  association  he  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  photographers  of  that  time,  saw  their 
lack  of  direction,  and  quickly  realized  his  vocation. 
Photography  as  a  profession  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  the  whole  art  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  daguer¬ 
reotype  process  had  been  shelved  as  out  of  date  and 
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new  methods  were  being  introduced.  Confusion  and 
disorganization  were  uppermost,  the  photographic  fra¬ 
ternity  being  harassed  on  every  side  by  numberless  re¬ 
strictions  and  abuses.  These  abuses  Mr.  Wilson  from 
the  beginning  set  himself  to  remedy.  There  was  urgent 
need  for  a  leader  to  stem  the  tide  of  demoralization,  to 
organize  the  fraternity  and  inform  it  as  to  its  rights,  a 
clear  head  to  make  a  way  toward  better  conditions,  and 
an  organ  which  should  shape  events  toward  relieving 
the  profession  from  its  burdens  within  and  without. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  photographic  when, 
in  1864,  Mr.  Wilson  began  the  publication  of  The 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  now  known  as  Wilson’s  Pho¬ 
tographic  Magazine.  In  this  he  was  well  supported  by 
the  more  prominent  of  amateur  and  professional  workers, 
and  many  men  of  note,  such  as  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers, 
Rev.  H.  G.  Morton,  Mr.  Shelton  McKenzie  and  M. 
Carey  Lea,  lent  their  practical  aid. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  activities  during  his  long 
service  as  a  journalist  being,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
American  photography  from  1864  to  the  present  time, 
it  is  impracticable  here  to  present  a  consecutive  record 
of  the  many  works  to  which  he  gave  his  labor  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  glance  at 
a  few  of  his  activities  apart  from  his  magazine.  In 
1866  he  began  the  publication  of  a  year-book  of  pho¬ 
tography,  under  the  title  “Photographic  Mosaics.” 
Year  by  year,  from  1866  to  1901,  when  his  last  illness 
came  upon  him,  the  pages  of  “  Photographic  Mosaics  ” 
were  filled  with  concise  digests  of  the  progress  of  pho¬ 
tography  in  all  its  applications.  Similar  special  enter¬ 
prises  were  the  publication  of  an  illustrated  monthly 
journal,  known  as  The  Photographic  World  (1870-71), 
and  a  third  monthly  journal,  The  Magic  Lantern  (1874- 
1885),  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  this  branch  of  pho¬ 
tography.  As  part  of  his  work  in  the  lantern  field,  Mr. 
Wilson  published  his  “  Lantern  Journeys,”  three 
volumes  of  descriptive  notes  of  people  and  places, 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  illustrated  lectures.  To 
his  editorial  work  throughout,  he  added  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  publishing,  and  at  least  a  score  of  well-known 
text-books  on  photography  attest  to  his  discrimination 
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and  enterprise  in  this  field.  He  was  also  largely 
instrumental  in  popularizing  stereoscopic  photography 
in  America,  the  well-known  stereoscope  invented  by 
the  late  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  being  first  published  in 
his  magazine.  During  the  seventies,  Mr.  Wilson 
edited  and  published  the  first  volumes  of  Photographic 
Times.  Thus,  during  those  years  he  was  the  respon¬ 
sible  editor  of  no  less  than  four  photographic  journals. 
It  is  impossible  to  glance,  even  casually,  over  the  record 
of  his  work  without  wondering  how  one  man  could 
accomplish  so  much.  This  astonishment  increases  as 
we  reflect  that  the  published  record  comprises  only  part 
of  his  life-work,  much  of  his  time  being  necessarily 
given  to  the  work  of  organization  and  correspondence. 
He  had  an  enormous  capacity  for  work,  and  his  various 
publications  will  remain  as  a  monument  to  his  indefati¬ 
gable  ability  and  breadth  of  mind.  A  man  of  high 
ideals  and  sterling  integrity,  he  had  a  lovable  person¬ 
ality  and  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  faculty  of 
attracting  the  enthusiastic  support  of  those  with  and  for 
whom  he  worked  during  his  long  life.  In  this  brief 
record,  we  have  but  barely  touched  the  more  prominent 
among  his  innumerable  labors  for  American  photog¬ 
raphy.  To  tell  of  them  all  and  to  explain,  even  briefly, 
the  significance  of  his  labors,  would  be  to  rehearse  the 
history  of  American  photography  during  the  last  half 
century.  He  leaves  a  gap  which  will  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  fill,  and  his  death  will  be  mourned  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  loss  by  all  who  touched  his  life  and  work. 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY  PRAISED  BY  THE  PHOTO  - 
GRAPHIC  PRESS  AND  READERS  EVERYWHERE.  A 
BOOK  OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST  AND  USEFULNESS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LENSES  A  Simple 

Treatise  by  Conrad  Beck 
and  Herbert  Andrews 

288  pages,  5  x  7)4,  profusely  illustrated  with  half¬ 
tones  showing  comparative  results  obtained  with 
different  lenses  and  many  diagrams  in  the  text, 
marginal  index,  etc.  Two  editions :  Red  cloth, 
75  cents;  and  de  Luxe  (a  few  copies  only)  in 
superior  binding,  with  photogravures,  etc.,  $1.00 

This  book  is  different  in 
that  it  was  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  two  well-known 
makers  of  lenses.  It  covers 
every  point  of  possible  in¬ 
terest  in  the  choice  and  use 
of  photographic  lenses  of  all 
kinds  for  all  classes  of  work. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  essence  of  all 
other  books  on  the  subject 

Tennant  &  Ward,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ANSCO 


FILM 


THE  NEW 

DAYLIGHT-  LOADING 

has  better  keeping  qualities 

with  greater  latitude  in  exposure 
and  development  than  any  other  film 

ANSCO  FILM  is  adapted  for  use 
in  all  standard  film  cameras 


CYKO 


prints  by  any  light ; 
Finest  of  all  developing  papers 

NO  DARK-ROOM  REQUIRED 

CYKO  is  made  in  six  different 
grades,  adapted  for  every  class  of 
negative 

ANSCO  BOOKLET 
AND  CYCO  MANUAL  FREX 

to  any  address  on  request 

The  Anthony  and  Scovill  Co. 


122-124  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Atlas  Block 
CHICAGO 
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CRAMER’S 


BANNER  X  PLATES 


Combine 


All  the  qualities 
Necessary  to  produce  the  best 
Negatives.  They  are 
Easy  to  develop.  In 
Rapidity  and  Uniformity  they 
Xcel  all  other  brands. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  new  plate.  It  you  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
it,  please  let  us  know,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 


manufactured  Dr 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

complete  Photo  Manual  ever  publ  is  bed 
"l1— — sent  to  any  address  on  application 

OFFICES  IN 

„  _  NE,W  Y0RK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

2  East  10th  Street  Room  1211,  Masonic  Temple  Room  38,819  Market  St. 
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1878  GEORGE  MURPHY  1903 

(incohpoeaieu  ) 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Standard  Photographic  Goods 


DRY  PLATES: 

Seed’s  Extra  Sapid, 

Seed’s  Instantaneous, 
Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Portrait, 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 
Seed’s  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed’s  New  Light-Filters. 


CARD  STOCK: 

Collins  Mounts,  lull  line. 

PRINTING-  OUT 
PAPERS. 


DEVELOPING-OUT 

PAPERS. 


THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 


CORE'S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 


NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 


BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


BLOTTING 
PAPERS:  • 
“Soya!” — 20x25  in.,  50  lbs. 
“Royal”  — 20x25  in.,  80  lbs. 

OZOTYPE: 

Full  line  of  Materials. 


ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 


CAMERAS: 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Pretno  Hand  Cameras, 
Poco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  all  grades. 

CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagle  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 


LENSES: 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades. 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2  grades. 


EAGLE 

ETCHING  TOOL. 

PUBLICATIONS: 

Snap-Shots, 

Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson’s  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 

CHEMICALS: 

Products  of  The  Anilin  Co., 
Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid, 
Seed’s  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 
Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 
And  all  Photo  Chemicals- 


Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods: 

Collins  Card  Stock, 

Premo  Cameras, 

Poco  Cameras, 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals. 
Seed’s  Plates.  Films  and 
Developers, 

Seed’s  New  Manuals, 
Books  on  Photography. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


New  and  Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Apparatus.  Materials  and I  Im¬ 
ported  Specialties.  288  pages.  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postage 
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Voigtlaender  $  Son  Optical  Co. 

133  West  23d  Street,  New  YorK,  N.  Y. 


HAUFF’S  HYDROCHINON 

Hauff’s  goods  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  Beware  of 
cheap,  gray  hydrochinon  which  will  not  keep,  but  spoils 
negatives  and  prints. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  Sample  ounce  25  cents 
SNOW-WHITE  AND  PURE 


PYROL  BEATS  PYRO 

Pyrol — Hauff’s  unequaled  product  is  crystallized  pyro, 
with  all  impurities  removed  through  the  special  crystalliz¬ 
ing  process.  Free  from  pyro  dust  and  dirt. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  Sample  ounce  25  cents 

G/inXIMCDT  24  East  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK 
,  UblMNbK  *  64  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


FREE 

A  complete  book  of  formulas  for  using 

HAUFFS  DEVELOPERS 

METOL  —  Qu  ick  as  a  flash  —  goes  farther  than  any— -used  with 
Hydrochinon  for  gas-light  papers,  for  plates,  for  films.  75c.  peroz. 
ORTOL  , —  Works  between  Pyro  and  Metol  —  quick  and  responsive 
to  bromide  latitude.  75c.  per  oz. 

GLYCIN  - — ■  Clear,  never  fogs.  Plates  develop  without  watching. 

Lantern  slides,  copies,  etc.  75c.  per  oz. 

ADUROL  —  Works  between  Metol  and  Hydrochinon;  keeps  well. 
Best  for  Eastman  films.  60c.  per  oz. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

G.  GENNERT,  Agent 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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TRADE  WINNERS 


OUR  styles  of  cards  harmonize  with 
your  good  photographs.  They  suit 
the  taste  of  the  public  and  make  secure 
your  good  prices  and  reputation. 

These  are  a  few  of  ’em. 

The  Princeton 

The  most  popular  and  artistic  card  on 
the  market,  made  in  eleven  sizes,  square 
and  oval,  hand-finished  stock,  matched 
edges,  in  colors, — Ascot  White,  Olive- 
brown  and  Fawn. 

The  Niagara 

This  is  our  very  latest,  a  beauty;  me¬ 
dallion  style  of  pattern,  linen  finish,  double 
extra  heavy  stock,  matched  edges;  colors, 
Jet-black,  Olive-brown,  Venetian  Brown, 
Cream -white  and  Ivory. 

The  Imperial 

A  very  low-priced  staple  card,  made  of 
best  grade  of  card  stock ;  looks  like  a  card 
costing  double  the  price  ;  colors,  Olive - 
brown  and  Gray. 

The  Yale 

Matched  edges  ;  colors,  Olive-brown 
and  Ascot  White,  hand-finish  surface; 
white  tissue  covers  to  match  card,  and 
seal  embossed  on  cover,  with  silk  ribbon. 

An  ad.  never  "can  tell  the  whole  truth.”  Send 
ten  two-cent  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  a  set  of 
these  styles  by  mail,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

Don’t  purchase  your  stock. -until  you  see  ’em. 
Remember,  ’tis  the  curd.  thut  plcuscs  your  cus • 
tomers  that  is  the  cheapest  card  you  use,  no 
matter  what  it  costs.  Have  your  stockman  show 
you  our  styles. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Taprell,  Loomis  &  Co. 

418  and  420  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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French  Satin,  Jr. 

The  standard  Blue  Print  paper  of  the  world  —  for 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Not  the 
ordinary  kind, 
but  a 

PERFECT 

paper, 

perfectly  made 
and  perfectly 
packed 

in  sealed  tubes 


Our  Catalogue  will  give  you  full  information  of  French  Satin, 
Jr. ;  also  our  Chromium  Fixing  Salt,  Normal  Developer  in 
powder  and  liquid  form,  Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Solu¬ 
tion  and  Powder,  and  our  other  specialties.  Write  for  it. 

J.  C.  Millen,  M.D.,  Photographic 
Chemical  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  U.  S.  A. 


It  is  now 
as  it 

has  been 
for  nearly  twenty 
years,  the 
STANDARD 
It  is 

the  BEST 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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AT  ANY  COST 


Cost  is  the  last  consideration  with  us  in  the  preparation  of 
Developer  Powders.  Our  sole  aim  is  to  make  up  powders  that 
will  give  to  the  consumer  the  best  possible  results.  It  would 
be  business  suicide  for  us  to  proceed  on  any  other  principle. 
When  we  sell  a  Kodak  and  the  film  to  be  used  in  that  Kodak 
our  profit  depends  on  the  continued  use  of  the  instrument.  If 
it  gives  satisfactory  results  its  owner  will  continue  to  use  it, 
otherwise  he  will  discard  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  endanger  his 
success  for  the  sake  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  a  package  of  de¬ 
veloper  powders  by  a  few  cents— ’t  would  be  a  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  act.  But  not  so  with  the  "independent”  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  is  out  to  get  business.  He  knows  that  if  his 
prices  are  the  same  as  ours,  our  goods  will  be  the  ones  that 
will  sell.  So  he  cuts  the  price— and  the  cost.  He  puts  on  any 
label  that  the  jobber  wants  him  to— makes  any  price  to  get  the 
business  and  makes  the  quality  to  fit  the  price,  strong  in  the 
hope  that  where  there  are  failures  the  amateur  will  lay  the 
trouble  to  the  Kodak,  to  the  film  or  to  his  own  inexperience. 

We  have  been  experimenting  for  a  long  time  to  get  a  de¬ 
veloper  that  will  produce  a  negative  of  the  very  finest  quality  yet 
will  not  stain  the  fingers.  The  result  of  these  experiments  is 
Eastman  s  Special  Developer,  a  preparation  which  combines  the 
non -staining  quality  with  properties  which  produce  a  clean  and 
crisp  negative. 

Being  a  developer  of  the  highest  quality  and  very  expensive  to 
compound,  it  will  be  sold  only  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes. 

The  price  per  box  of  5  tubes  (each  tube  makes  4  ozs.  of 
developer)  is  25  cents. 


Develop  your  negatives  with  the  Daylight  Developing 
Machine  instead  of  the  old,  stuffy,  darh  room  way. 

of  the° comfort^  be'*er  “y  nothing 
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Eastman  KodaK  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  _ 


A  CONFESSION 

SHALL  WE  LET  OLD  FALLACIES  CHECK  OUR 
PROGRESS  ? 

There  is  just  one  thing  that  can  keep  the  amateur  from 
using  the  Kodak  Developing  Machine— prejudice. 

The  machine  contradicts  many  old  theories;  upsets  a  num¬ 
ber  of  time-worn  fallacies.  It  is  a  part  of  the  creed,  for  instance, 
of  most  old-time  photographers  that  the  hypo  and  the  developer 
must  never  be  used  in  the  same  receptacle.  It  is  another  that 
negatives  must  be  given  individual  treatment  in  development. 

These  things  he  not  only  believes  thoroughly  himself  but  he 
has  preached  them  to  others.  He  doesn’t  like  to  go  back  on 
his  creed  We  don’t  blame  him.  We  didn’t  either.  Eighteen 
months  ago  we  believed  in  these  things  as  thoroughly  as  he. 
We  have  had  to  own  up  that  we  were  wrong  ,  have  een 
obliged  to  re-write  parts  of  a  great  many  of  our  instruction 
books  to  make  them  in  accord  with  what  we  have  learned  from 

the  Kodak  Developing  Machine. 

It  was  rather  hard  for  some  of  us  to  own  up  that  a  nickel- 
plated  box  and  a  ninety-cent  clock  could  turn  out  better  nega¬ 
tives  in  a  mechanical  way  than  we  could  turn  out  by  the  most 
careful  manipulation  and  the  exercise  of  our  very  best  judgment. 
But  we  had  to  come  to  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  machine  does  its  work  so 
well  that  by  its  aid  amateurs  of  only  a  few  days’  experience  are 
making  cleaner,  better  printing  negatives  than  are  many  of  their 
confreres  who  have  for  years  been  devotees  of  the  dark-room. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  rapidly  succeeding  despite  the  fact  that  from 

the  start  every  hand  was  against  it. 

To  battle  with  prejudice  is  a  slow  fight.  To  make  peop  e 
unbelieve  much  that  they  have  believed  and  take  back  muc  1  t  at 
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they  have  said  is  something  hard  to  accomplish.  Yet  the  Kodak 
Developing  Machine  is  doing  this  very  thing  with  increasing 
success.  Every  machine  that  gets  into  use  becomes  a  pioneer 
which  blazes  the  way  for  other  machines.  Soon  we  will  wonder 
why  we  ever  worked  in  the  old  dark  way. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  machine  and  its  workings, 
make  it  a  point  to  attend  the  first  possible  demonstration.  We 
own  up  that  we  were  prejudiced  against  it  and  that  it  took  a  lot 
of  evidence  to  set  us  right.  Are  you  prejudiced,  too  ? 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITIONS 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  we  will  give  here,  each 
month,  a  bulletin  of  the  important  photographic  contests  in 
progress  throughout  the  United  States. 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  International 
competition.  $3,000  in  prizes.  Closes  October,  1903. 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  52  Union  Square,  E.,  New  York.  Cup 
competition  for  professionals.  Closes  August  1,  1903. 

Camera  Publishing  Co.,  1x4  to  120  S.  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Open  competiion.  $540  in  cash  prizes  and  medals.  Six  classes.  Closes 
October  5,  1903. 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  ho  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Weekly  competitions, 
open  to  amateurs.  Prizes,  $10,  $3,  $1. 

Buffalo  Express,  Buffalo,  N.  \  .  Continuous  contest.  Prizes  $c  to 
$2 i  weekly.  ’  5 

Recreation,  23  West  24th  Street,  New  York.  Eighth  annual  amateur 
competition.  Forty  prizes  in  photographic  and  sporting  goods.  Closes 
November  30,  1903. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia.  Pictures  of  prettily  decorated 
tables.  10  prizes,  with  a  total  of  $225.  Closes  August  1,  1903. 
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Kodoid  Days 


on  ShoWery  use  Kodoid  Plates — they  have  no  superioi  j 
in  reproducing  natural  cloud  effects. 

use  Kodoid  Plates  — they  are  faster  than 
ordinary  plates  under  such  conditions  it’s 
their  orthochromatic  quality. 

use  Kodoid  Plates  — their  speed,  latitude, 
orthochromatic  and  non  halation  qualities 
make  them  best  for  interiors. 

use  Kodoid  Plates— their  non-halation  prop¬ 
erties  make  them  invaluable  for  snow-scape 
work. 

use  Kodoid  Plates  — they  weigh  only  one- 
third  as  much  as  glass  plates. 

Between  develop  Kodoid  Plates.  Perfectly  simple  to 
Bays  handle— require  no  glycerine— do  not  curl. 

Kodoid  Plates  may  be  used  in  an  ordinary  plate  = 
holder.  No  Hits,  sheaths  or  extras  required 

3  X  x  4#»  per  dozen 

4  *5 

5  *7 

For  sale  by  all  KodaK  Dealers 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


$o-+S 

•65 

I  .  IO 


Bays 

°n  Yellow 
Bays 

°n  Bismal 
Days 

0,1  Winter 
Bays 

°n  Sunny 
Bays 
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GRAFLEX 

(REVERSIBLE  BACK) 


PICTURES  as  they  are  seen;  while  you  see 
them;  at  the  desired  moment;  and  with 
the  requisite  speed.  No  focusing  scale,  no  judg¬ 
ing  distances;  but  one  lens  and  one  operation. 

TOUCH  THE  BUTTON —THAT’S  ALL 


SIMPLICITY,  ACCURACY 
PORTABILITY,  SPEED 


Two  sizes  only,  4-5  and  5-7,  focal  capacity,  15  and  zi  inches  respectively 
Every  dealer  knows  GRAPHIC  quality,  and  so  should  you 
Booklets  for  the  asking 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

Note  407  Broome  St.,  Corner  of  Elm  St.,  New  York 
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ALBUMA 


MATCHLESS 

in  brilliancy  and  gloss 


“It  has  a  quality  all  its  own  ” 


SOLD  BY  ALL  KODAK  DEALERS 


NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  proof  of 

KLORO 

is  in  the  printing 


It’s  the  best  of  glossy  papers. 
Insoluble  emulsion — heavy 
imported  stock.  ILasy  to 
handle — pleasing  in  effect. 

Sold  by  all  stock  dealers 

THE.  PHOTO -MATERIALS  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniaturf. 


Bausch  &  Bomb 


PLASTIGMAT  F/6.8 

The  "Perfect 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  //6. 8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician’s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
—pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical— in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma¬ 
tism  and  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

There  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 
SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
BAUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

Catalogue  Free 

\ - / 
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THORNTON-PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 


THIS  is  the  best  shutter  made  for  general 
use,  snapshots  or  time  exposures.  The 
curtain  opens  and  closes  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  thereby  lighting  all  parts  of  the  plate 
uniformly,  without  vibration  or  jar  to  the  lens. 

It  is  very  simple  to  manage,  and  very  easy 
to  fit  to  the  hood  of  the  lens;  any  one  who 
can  put  a  lens  cap  on  can  put  the  shutter  on.  By 
means  of  rubber  strips,  one  shutter  can  be 
fitted  to  several  lenses  ;  this  fitting  can  be  done 
very  quickly  by  anybody  without  interfering 
with  the  original  mounting  or  disturbing  the 
adjustment  and  centering  of  the  lens.  The 
lens  need  not  be  sent  away  to  be  adapted  at 
expense  of  money  and  time. 

Our  Thornton- Pickard  Catalogue 
tells  all  about  the  different  kinds 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

SOLE  AGENTS ,  U.  S.  A. 

323  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


1903  PHOTO-ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

NOW  READY.  :  SENT  FOR  20  CENTS 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


An  Important 
Advantage  Peculiar  to 

SEED  PLATES 


One  of  the  secrets  of  Seed  success 

is  that  the  manufacturers  have  subordinated  freak  speed 
to  the  more  vital  qualities,  viz.,  absolute  uniformity  in  a 
combination  of  ample  speed  with  fineness  of  grain,  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  great  latitude,  full  gradation  and  mechanical 
perfection. 

The  Importance  of  Fineness  of  Grain 

in  a  plate  is  sometimes  overlooked.  It  is  a  vital  point  in 
successful  negative  making.  The  faithful  rendering  of 
form  by  photography  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  finest  details  and  the  delicate  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  present  in  the  subject.  This,  in  turn,  depends 
upon  the  fineness  of  grain  of  the  plate  you  use.  In 
portraiture  coarseness  of  grain  means  loss  of  modeling  in 
the  more  delicate  half-tones  of  light  and  shade.  In  land¬ 
scape  and  outdoor  work  coarseness  of  grain  means  loss 
of  atmospheric  effects  and  the  finer  details. 

A  lead -pencil  sketch  made  first  on  coarse 

and  then  on  fine  sand-paper  will  demonstrate  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  results  obtained  with  fine-grained  and  coarse¬ 
grained  plates  — between  the  Seed  plate  and  other  brands. 
The  Seed  plate  has  a  finer  grain  than  any  other  plate  in 
the  market.  In  portraiture,  landscape,  commercial  or 
scientific  work  the  Seed  plate  gives  the  most  perfect  image 
because  of  this  peculiar  advantage-— its  fineness  of  grain. 

Use  Seed  plates  and  reap  all  the  advantages 
of  your  skill  in  lighting  and  manipulation 

We  ask  those  who  use  our  plates  and  fail  to  get  what  we  claim  our 
plates  will  give  to  write  us  of  their  difficulty,  and  we  will  instruct  them 
so  that  they  will  realize  the  qualities  we  guarantee  in  Seed  plates. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST  FROM 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. ,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


SEED  PLATES  IN  SUMMER  TIME 


For  Photographing  Nature  in  Summer 
Time,  Use  Seed’s  L  Ortho  Plate 

with  the  now  well-known  Chromatic  Curve  Corrector 
filter,  and  all  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  faithfully  as  the  eye  sees  them. 

Seed’s  New  Light  Filters,  the  Chromatic 
Compensator  and  the  Chromatic 
Curve  Corrector  give  absolute  values 

on  all  colors  when  used  with  our  plates.  A  trial  will  prove 
the  remarkable  advance  made  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  these  light  filters. 

Seed’s  Gilt  Edge  27 

should  be  used  where  very  short  exposures  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  for  feebly  lighted  subjects.  Birds  or  animals 
in  trees,  or  in  shaded  locations,  animals  in  their  haunts  at 
home  or  abroad,  all  demand  a  plate  of  extreme  rapidity. 

Seed’s  Chemical  Pure  Carbonate 
and  Sulphite  of  Soda 

give  new  power  in  the  development  of  uncertain  or  short 
exposures.  Use  Seed’s  Sodas  with  Seed’s  Plates. 

Seed’s  Ready  Prepared  Developers; 
Metol- Hydro;  Eiko- Hydro; 

Pyro  and  Hydrochinone 

unite  quality  of  product  and  convenience  in  manipula- 
tion.  Six  packages  to  a  box,  at  25  cents  per  box. 

SEED’S  NEW  MANUAL  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. ,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  IDEAL  and  ISOCHROM 
RAY  FILTERS 

Adjusted  for  Rendering  of  Perfect 
COLOR  VALUES 


Made  without  a  Ray  Filter 


Made  with  the  IDEAL  RAY  F1L1ER 

PERFECT  color  values  are  obtained  in  landscapes,  snow-scenes, 
flowers,  copying,  etc.,  only  by  the  use  of  these  Filters.  The 
beautiful  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  The  Ideal  and  Iso- 
ehrorrt  Ray  Filters  can  be  quickly  recognized  by  a  single  com¬ 
parative  test.  Views  made  with  them  are  rich  in  detail,  with  perfect 
skies,  and  rich,  real  atmospheric  effects  that  cannot  be  obtained 
,any  other  way.. 

Prices  from  $1.00  up 

For  sale  by  all  Dealers.  Send  to  us  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Mis. 


118-132  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 


18  East  17th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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SPEED 

in  a  lens  is  always  an 
important  factor.  The 
New  Goerz  Double 
Anastigmat  was  de¬ 
signed  for  speed  work, 
and  is  the 


FASTEST  LENS  MADE 


It  does  not  replace  the 
Series  III  Lens  for  all¬ 
round  work,  but  is  in¬ 
tended  for  use  where 
extreme  rapidity  is 
essential. 


C.  P.  GOERZ 

ROOM  37,  52  UNION  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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As  long  as  the  paper  lasts 
so  long  will  the  picture  endure 

if  it’s  on 

Eastman’s 

Permanent 

BROMIDE 


16  Years  the  Standard 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

The.  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


CENTURY  CAMERA  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Cameras 


has  won  for  them  tne  nighest  praise  from  Con¬ 
noisseurs  everywhere.  “Century  Quality”  is 
the  result  of  twenty  years’  practical  experience. 
Century  Cameras  are  the  finest  in  the  world 
and  the  most  for  the  money.  Our  new  cat¬ 
alogue  tells  why.  Can  be  obtained  from  all 
dealers  free,  or  by  mail  direct. 


V — — - 7 

The  Superiority  of 


“Century” 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Balloon  and  Kite 
Photography  is 
easy  when  you 
use  a  Prosch 
Shutter  which  is 
specially  adjusted. 

Let  us  fit  your 
shutter  or  make 
a  new  one  that 
can  be  operated 
from  the  ground 
at  any  altitude. 

We  make  special 
apparatus  to 
order. 

Call  on  us  or  write,  and  we  will  help  you 
to  make  some  wonderful  aerial  pictures. 

PROSCH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

145-9  West  18th  St.,  New  York  City 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Made  especially  for  the  studio: 

Imperial 

Portrait  Plates 

Extremely  rapid  —  LJ  nif orm 
—  Clean.  Will  give  fine, 
crisp  negatives  with  splen- 
did  printing  detail  from  the 
highest  lights  to  the  deepest 
shadows. 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

LEWISTON,  MAINE 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  “DEVELOPMENT  SIMPLIFIED” 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


VELOX 

Liquid  developer 

Made  especially  for  Velox  by 
the  Velox  people  —  it  makes 
Velox  better  than  ever  —  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Four-ounce  bottle  Concentrated  Solution,  25  cents 


LOOK  FOR 


ALL  L-EALERS 


NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  LABEL 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


This  does  not  mean  that 
anybody  can  make  prize 
pictures  with  a  good  lens. 
But  it  does  mean  that  no= 
body  can  make  good  pic= 
tures  with  a  poor  lens. 


THE  TURNER-REICH  ANASTIGMAT 

LEADS  IN 

1.  Definition 

2.  Speed 

8.  Flatness  of  Field 

4.  Covering  Power 

5.  Brilliancy 

6.  Convertibility 


This  picture  was 
made  in 

1 


1000 


SECOND 


Ask  for  Catalogue 


The  EMIL  WIDE  ANGLE 


Remember  that  the  EMIL  is  the  PIONEER  in  its 
class,  and  it’s  no  back  number,  at  that 


is  a  necessity  in 
an  up-to-date  out¬ 
fit.  It  yields  re¬ 
sults  not  obtain¬ 
able  even  with 
many  higher- 
priced  lenses  — 
not  to  mention 
cheap  imitations. 

4x5,  $5.00 


THE  "  EMIL,  IN  CELLS” 
5x7,  $7.50  6%x8%.  $12.00 


The  “  EMIL  in 
CELLS’*  will  fit 
the  shutter  in 
your  camera.  It 
will  place  a  class 
of  work  within 
the  capacity  of 
your  camera 
otherwise  unat¬ 
tainable. 

8x10,  $16.00 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

757  South  Clinton  Avenue,  ROCHESTER.,  N.  Y. 
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HAMMER  PLATES 

ARE  THE  BEST  FOR 


HOT  WEATHER 


They  have  stood  the  test  of  tropical  climates. 
Are  easy  to  handle,  clean,  quick,  reliable. 

Do  not  frill  or  fog  with  ordinary  care.  Keeping 
qualities  are  unexcelled. 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Send  for  Hammer  s  Little  Book— A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making 
Mailed  free  to  any  address 


PHOTO  LIGHTING 

Professor  Raymer’s  New  Book  on  Portrait 
Lighting  under  the  Skylight,  Window 
Lighting  and  other  Standard  Styles; 
Skylight  Construction  :  Dark  -  room  Work 
NOW  READY.  $2.50  POST-FREE 

CONTENTS 

Introduction;  Plain  Lighting;  Notes  on  Plain  Lighting; 
Rembrandt  Lighting;  Plain  and  Rembrandt  Lighting  in  an 
Ideal  Operating  Room;  Half  Shadow  or  Sarony  Lighting; 
Hetherington  or  Full  Shadow  Lighting;  Line  Lighting;  The 
Effect  of  Side,  Top  and  Front  Lighting;  Lighting  Black  and 
White  Draperies;  A  Few  Suggestions  on  Posing  and  Lighting; 
Posing  and  Lighting;  Skylights,  Single  and  Double  Slants;  Sky¬ 
lights  and  the  construction  of  them;  Snow  Pictures;  Window 
Photography;  Curtaining  of  the  Window ;  Plain  or  Broad  Light¬ 
ing;  Rembrandt  Lighting;  Front  Shadow  or  Sarony  Lighting; 
All  Shadow  or  Hetherington  Lighting;  Line  Lighting;  Dark- 
Room  Work;  Hints  and  Suggestions. 

Tennant  &  Ward,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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SEPIA 
PLATINOTYPE 

The  public  desires  Sepia  Photographs,  such 
as  are  made  on  W.  <&  C.  papers. 

A  beautiful  sepia  portrait,  mounted  on  our 
sepia  Rembrandt,  free  to  professional  photog* 
raphers  sending  their  names  and  addresses. 

Three  grades  sepia  paper,  seven  for  black. 

SAMPLE  PACKAGE,  EITHER  KIND,  60  CENTS 

WILLIS  6  CLEMENTS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

“LIGHT” 

Formerly  known  as  S.  «&  M. 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoke 

30  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  PRINGLE  6  CO. 
64  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

And  For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


A  CLEARING  SALE 

OF 

HAND-CAMERAS  :  SUPPLIES 

The  First  and  Greatest 
of  the  Season  is  now  on 


scZr  BIG  BARGAIN  LIST  A 


H.  A.  HYATT 

Department  C,  410  North  Broadway 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  AB C  of  Photo-Micrography 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  W.  H.  WALMSLEY 

Mr.  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain — as  simply  as  possible — the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  Photo  -  Micrographers 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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Zeiss 


Tor  Cloud  Vhoto gr aphy 

The  MIRACULOUS  SPEED  and  other  distinguishing  qualities  of  Zeiss 
Lenses  and  Zeiss  Palmos  Cameras  are  ESSENTIAL  TO  PERFECT  SUC¬ 
CESS  in  aerial  photography. 

Plans*  writs  for  detailed  special  information,  or  for  price  list  (free),  or  for  the 
catalogue  ds  luxe,  sent  for  16  cents  to  cover  postage 


Optician 


Direct  Importer  and  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States 

104  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Also  at  12S  West  42d  St.,  and  6S0  Madison  A ve. ,  New  York 
MINNEAPOLIS  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


PHOTO  -  ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


POLYCHROME  Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 

. — — .  tones,  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 

sepias  to  pure  engraving  black.  A  paper  for  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desires 
artistic  effects.  Can  be  converted  into  platinum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheap.  Sample 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  30c. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Cor.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal.. 
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You  set  the  one  Scale,  it  does  the  rest! 

THE  WYNNE  66  INFALLIBLE”  Photographic  Exposure  Meter 

i*an  unerring-  guide  to  the  correct  exposure 
required  for  every  speed  of  plate  on  every 
kind  of  subject,  and  under  every  condition  of 
light.  Price,  in  Nickel  Silver  Case,  $2.50 
Extra  Dials  and  Glasses.  25  cents  per  pair. 

Extra  Packets  of  Sensitive  Paper.  15 cts. each. 

Extra  Books  of  Instructions.  5  cents  each. 

Extra  Speed  Cards,  5  cents  each. 

Each  Dial  has  painted  standard  tints  and  each 
glass  a  yellow  glass  exposure  shutter.  Every 
packet  of  sensitive  paper  contains  gummed 
standard  tints.  All  speed  cards  have  concise 
instructions  for  using  meter,  on  back. 

THE  WYNNE  “  INFALLIBLE  ” 

Photographic  Print  Meter 

automatically  indicates  the  correct  exposure 
reuuired  for  printing  Platinotype,  Carbon,  Engineers'  Sun  Prints,  etc.,  with  absolute  accuracy  and  without  ary 
calculation  whatever.  Price,  in  Nickel  Silver,  S2.  These  meters  will  be  sent  onapproval  for  afortmghtby 

THE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 

237  B.  South  Fourth  Street.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y, 


Negative  Meter 


Print  Meter 


Encyclopedic  in  its  fullness  of  information 

FINISHING 
THE  NEGATIVE 

A  handbook  of  all  the  processes  between  fixing  and 
printing  ;  with  a  special  chapter  on  films 

Edited  by  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 

This  book  covers  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  a  gelatine 
negative.  It  aims  to  tell  everything  the  practical  worker  can  want 
to  know  about  those  processes  which  are  applied  between  the 
removal  of  the  negative  from  the  fixing  bath  and  its  arrival  in 
the  printing  frame.  Plain  and  practical  information,  with  standard 
formulae  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations. 

160  pages;  5 '2x8 ;  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25  postfree 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


10  Per  Cent  To  50  Per  Cent  SAVED 


..I".,  CAMERAS 


Headquarters  for  Buying,  Selling  and  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lenses. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  of  every  description.  The  bargains 
we  offer  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  our  68-page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list  —  mailed  free. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  2,  114  Fulton  Street,  New  Yorlp 
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MOORE  PUSH-PINS 

Distributed  to  the  Photographic  Trade  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
under  the  name 


GLASS  HANDLE 
STEEL  POINT 


KODAK  PUSH-PINS 

These  Push-Pins  are  rapidly  becoming  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  accessories  to  the  outfit  of  the  Amateur 
Photographer.  For  pinning  up  films  to  dry  they 
are  just  the  thing.  The  handle  being  of  glass,  they 
are  non-corrosive.  On  account  of  its  shape  the 
handle  can  be  firmly  grasped  and  the  pin  readily 
inserted,  no  matter  how  wet  or  slippery  the  fingers 
may  be,  thus  avoiding  a  possible  slipping  and 
blotching  of  the  film,  as  too  frequently  happens 
if  an  ordinary  pin  or  substitute  therefor  is  used. 

For  Bromide  Enlarging  they  again  come  into  play 
and  are  convenient  for  fastening  down  prints  that 
have  a  tendency  to  curl  while  drying.  The  point  is  of  polished 
steel  and  will  not  stain  the  film.  The  Pins  are  entirely  practical, 
extremely  ornamental  —  being  in  striking  contrast  to  the  unsightly 
tack,  and  in  every  household  where  they  have  been  introduced  are  superseding 
to  a  great  extent  the  tack  and  hammer  and  supplying  a  long-felt  want.  They  do 
not  deface  plaster  walls,  are  easily  inserted,  and  are  just  the  thing  for  hanging  up 
calendars,  small  pictures  and  the  like,  and  for  arranging  draperies. 

An  investment  of  25  cents  in  a  box  of  one  dozen  Pins,  tastefully  arranged,  will 
be  well  worth  the  while.  For  sale  at  all  Photo  Supply  Stores. 


GLASS  HANDLE 
STEEL  POINT 


HEREJS  A  PIN  ! 


PUSH  IT  IN  ! 


CARBUTT  DRY  PLATES 

Are  made  in  1  1  different  grades,  and  are  adapted 
to  every  requirement  of  Commercial,  Scientific, 
Professional  and  Amateur  Photographic  Work 

ECLIPSE,  — An  extremely  rapid  plate  for  instantaneous  exposures. 
ORTHOCHKOMATIC — Made  in  sensitometers  23,  25  and  27. 
POLYCHROMATIC — Sensitive  to  the  whole  range  of  the  spectrum 
A  TRANSPARENCY — Plain  and  ground  glass. 

B  16— A  slow  plate  for  copying  and  landscape  and  architectural  work. 
PROCESS— For  intense,  clear  lined  negatives. 

OPAL  — Plain  and  ground. 

LANTERN  SLIDE-Coated  on  selected  crystal  glass. 
STRIPPING — Easy  to  manipulate. 

NON-HALATION  Double-coated. 

NON=HALATION — Backed.  Single  heavy  coating. 

THE  CARBUTT  DRY  PLATE  &  FILM  CO. 

Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price-list  and  descriptive  circulars  mailed  on  request. 
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Exposure  and  Development 
of  White  Drapery 

Complete  home  training  in  the  Schriever 
method  for  securing  the  most  exquisite 
drapery  effects,— invaluable  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bridal  pictures  — is  included  in  all 
our  professional  courses. 

WE  TEACH  YOU,  BY  MAIL,  TO 
GET  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  WHAT 
YOU  SEE  ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

Our  new  hook.,  “  EXPOSED,”  will  be  sent  free,  if 
you  will  state  definitely  in  which  course  your  interest 
centers. 


WE  TEACH 
Professional 
and  Amateur 
Photography, 
Crayon,  Pastel, 
Water  Colors 
and  Miniature 
Painting 
BY  MAIL 


American  School  of 
Art  &  Photography 

Box  2008,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Incorporated. 

Capital,  S  1  00,000 


SPEEDWAY 

A 


CATCHING 


CAMERA 

CATCHES  THE  EYE 
CATCHES  THE  SUBJECT 

Focal  Plane  shutter  with 
Adjustable  Slot,  all  from 
the  outside.  Collinear  Lens 
— Correct  finder. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

G.  GENNERT 

24  E.  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK 
64  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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HIGGINS’ 

PHOTO 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  best  results 
are  only  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  —  the  best 
results  in  Photograph,  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  by  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  Drusn  with  each  jar) 


At  Dealers  In  Photo  Supplies, 
Artists1  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30 
cts.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  LONDON 


Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St, 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  A. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
to 

GET  BUSY 

with  your  fall  advertising. 
Stimulate  business  before 
it’s  too  fate. 

No  business  is  too  good 
to  profit  by  advertising. 

W.  I.  SCANDLIN 

345  SIXTH  AVE. 
BROOKLYN 
N.  Y. 


Popular  Books 

SMALL  ACCUMULATORS.- How  to 
make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS  —A  Univer¬ 
sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  75c. 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING.-  By 
H.  S.  NORRIE.  How  to  fix  up,  work  and 
keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  gas 
lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 
MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines,  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  W’ork,  Wireless  Teleg¬ 
raphy,  thfeir  construction,  working,  etc. 
By  H.  S  Norrie.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 
Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth. 
$1 .00. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

Publishers  of  Technical  Books 

123  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.A. 
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BACK  YOUR  PLATES 

WITH  NEWCOMB’S  NON-HALATION  PLATE  BACKING 

50  cents,  postpaid 


I  guarantee  that,  no  matter  what  the  subject  is.  you  can  make 
IOO  per  cent  better  negatives  on  plates  backed  with  MY  Backing 
(avoid  nasty  Imitations  or  substitutes)  than  on  plain  ones.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  The  editor  of  this  magaxine 
recommends  it.  Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer  (Dr. 
Nicol)  says  those  who  compare  pictures  on  backed  and  unbacked 
plates  Will  never  use  unbacked  again. 

SPOTTING  MEDIUM— Fills  holes  in  Negatives.  50c.,  postpaid. 

RETARDING  SHEETS — Make  brilliant  prints  trova  thin  nega¬ 
tives  without  use  of  poisonous  Intensifier.  Recommended  by 
nearly  every  photo  journal  as  an  unusually  meritorious  article. 
Fifty  sheets,  8x10  (4  tints),  50  cts.,  postpaid. 

BOOKLET  IN  COLORS  FREE.  POSTAL  ME  FOR  IT 

EDWARD  W.  NEWCOMB,  Photo  Expert 
888  Bible  House,  New  YorR  City 


A  Special  Opportunity  for  Those  Interested  in 

PICTORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Offered  by  Tennant  &  Ward 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  First  Four  Numbers  of 

CAMERA  WORK 

Superbly  illustrated  with  photogravures;  now  selling  at  $15  per  set  (Nos. 
1,  2,  3  and  4)  are  offered  at  $10  per  set.  A  few  sets  only  for  readers  ot 
The  Photo- Miniature.  Send  for  detailed  prospectus. 


4.  Horace  McFarland  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant  Press,  Harrisburo,  Pa. 


arista 


ARista 


aR'sto.' 


ARiSTO. 


AR*STo. 


nUUXMARK 

Tfe  fenidem  ot  fenn^TCTQt 

bL  1901 


TRADE  MARK 

Th.»  Emblem  of  hmw*& 

|L|902 


TRADE  MARK. 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 


-  We  believe  permanency  is  the 
KEYSTONE  ot  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
success,  end  ell  brands  of  paper  bearing 
our  TRADE-MARK  are  manufactured  on  this 
principle.  We  hold  our  consumer’s  reputation 
and  success  identical  with  our  own.  We  sur¬ 
round  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
I  Chemical  Science  and  our  own  experience.** 
TM,e  is  why  the  emo  cowTiNues  to  enow. 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

Maxnxfaclurent  of 

“Arista  Papers  and  Supplies. 
JAMESTOWN.  N.Y. 
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MICE:  6L  POST-FREE  t%d. 


T/6  PER  YEAR 


Hi  PHOTO-1 
MINIATURE 

:  A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  ; 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 


PRESS 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


TENNANT  and  WARD 


287  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
LONDON :  DAWBARN  6  WARD,  LTD. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  New  York  Post  Office 
I  Copyrighted,  1903,  by  Tennant  and  Ward*  N.  Yv 

Vot.  V.  No.  51.  June,  1903  . 


Niagara  Paper  Mills 

Which  are  at  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Makers  of  Beautiful  Mounting  Papers 

samples  of  which  may  be  seen  at  any  of 


OUR  AGENCIES 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Illinois  . 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
San  Francisco,  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Baltimore,  Maryland  . 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Portland,  Maine 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
Rochester,  New  York 
Buffalo,  New  York 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Albany,  New  York 
Troy,  New  York 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Memphis,  Tennessee 
Austin,  Minnesota  « 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
Hagerstown,  Maryland 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Houston,  Texas 
Denver,  Colorado 
Portland,  Oregon 
Seattle,  Washington 
Montreal,  Quebec 


The 


D 


W.  V.  Dawson 


Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons 
Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 

.  Garrett- Buchanan  Co. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 
A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Co. 
The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 

.  A.  Zellerbach  &  Sons 
A.  Zellerbach  &  Sons 
Dobler  &  Mudge 
E.  C.  Palmer  &  C  . 

.  Standard  Paper  Co. 
McClellan  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

.  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

Plymouth  Paper  Co. 

.  .  Ailing  &  Cory 

.  The  Courier  Co. 

.  J.  &  F.  B.  Garrett 
Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

.  Troy  Paper  Co. 

W.  W.  McBride  Paper  Co. 

.  Johnston  &  Co. 

E.  Morrison  Paper  Co. 

.  Kingsley  Paper  Co, 
Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 
Blade  Printing  &  Paper  Co. 
Beecher,  Peck  &  Lewis 
.  Crescent  Paper  Co. 
J.  C.  Parker  Paper  Co. 
Morgan  &  Hamilton  Co. 

Memphis  Paper  Co. 
.  Schleuder  Paper  Co. 
uluth  Paper  &  Stationery  Co. 
.  Antietam  Paper  Co. 

The  S.  P.  Richards  Co. 
.  Scarf!  &  O’Connor  Co. 

.  Peters  Paper  Co. 
,  Pacific  Paper  Co. 

H.  N.  Richmond  Paper  Co. 
(Exclusive  Agents  for  Canada) 


British  Agents:  Hy.  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons 
6  Arthur  St.,  London  Bridge,  London,  E.  C. 
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THE  JULY  NUMBER  OF 

CIk  ;p|)oto  =  Jtfltntaturc 


WILL  OffXR  A  MONOGRAPH  ON 

AERIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

comprising  photography  from  high 
buildings,  chimney-stacks,  towers,  etc.; 
from  balloons  and  from  flying  kites, 
written  and  fully  illustrated  by 
two  foremost  workers  in  this  special 
branch,  to  wit:  W.  N.  Jennings  and 
William  A.  ILddy ;  with  working  details 
and  many  unpublished  photographs. 
A  little  book  of  remarkable  interest. 

The  illustrations  will  illustrate  the  text, 
and  the  notes — as  ever — will  cover  the  world’s 
activities. 

xnC  ^  ^st  the  series  overleaf,  or  send  for 
the  Blue  Booklet,  which  describes  the  series  more 
fully.  Better  still,  see  The  Photo-Miniature  series 
in  bulk  at  your  dealer’s. 

Price,  25  cents  per  copy.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription,  $2.50  per  year. 
Obtainable  from  dealers  and  news  agents  everywhere. 

PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD,  AT  287  FOURTH 
AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD 
LTD.,  AT  6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.  c’ 
Chicago  Wholesale  Agents  :  BURKE  AND  JAMES 
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THE  PHOTO -MINIATURE 

Series  of  Illustrated  Monographs  on  Photography 


Issued  monthly  in  magazine  form,  offers  the  most 
complete  reference  library  of  photographic  informa¬ 
tion  at  present  available  in  the  English  language. 
Each  number  of  the  series  deals  with  a  different 
subject  and  is  complete  in  itself,  telling  simply  but 
comprehensively  all  worth  knowing  about  its  sub¬ 
ject.  Its  information  is  plain  and  practical,  given 
without  waste  of  words  and  illustrated,  wherever 
needed,  with  diagrams  or  half-tone  engravings.  As 
a  magazine,  it  covers  the  photographic  activities  of 
the  world  in  pithy  paragraphs,  month  by  month. 
All  the  numbers  are  in  print  and,  therefore,  always 
obtainable.  A  complete  list  of  the  series  follows: 

Pinhole  (Lensless)  Photography 
Seashore  Photography 
Flashlight  Photography 
Photographing  Interiors 
Photographing  at  Night 
Defects  in  Negatives 
The  Dark-Room 

More  Aboat  Development  (Pyro,  Metol. 
Enlarging  Negatives  [etc  ) 

Lens  Facts  and  Helps 
Film  Photography 
Color  Photography 
Photographing  Animals 
Platinotype  Modifications 
Copying  Methods 
Genre  Photography 
Photographic  Chemicals 
Coloring  Photographs 
More  About  Orthochromatic  Photography 
Development  Printing  Papers 
Kallitype  Process 
Commercial  Photography 
Dark-Room  Dodges 
Studio  Construction 
Press  Photography 


I. 

Modern  Lenses,  April,  1899 

27. 

2. 

The  Pose  in  Portraiture 

28. 

3. 

Hand-Camera  Work 

29. 

4- 

Photography  Outdoors 

30. 

5. 

Stereoscopic  Photography 

?I. 

6. 

Orthochromatic  Photography 

32. 

7. 

Platinotype  Processes 

33- 

8. 

Photography  at  Home 

34- 

9- 

Lantern  Slides 

35- 

10. 

The  '■  Blue  Print,”  etc. 

36. 

1 1 . 

Developers  and  Development 

37. 

12. 

Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints 

38. 

IT 

Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees 

39- 

14. 

Street  Photography 

40. 

Intensification  and  Reduction 
Bromide  Printing  and  Enlarging 
The  Carbon  Process 
Chemical  Notions  for  Photographers 
Photographing  Children 
Trimming,  Mounting  and  Framing 
Albumen  and  Plain  Paper  Printing 
Gum-Bichromate  Printing 
Photographic  Manipulations 
Photographing  Clouds 
Landscape  Photography 
Telephotography 


41. 

42. 

43- 

44- 
4T 
46. 
47- 
48. 
49- 

50. 

51. 


More  to  Follow  :  A  New  Number  Every  Month 
25  cents  per  copy  ;  $2.50  per  year,  or  twelve  consecutive  numbers 
No  free  sample  copies 


Obtainable  from  dealers,  booksellers  and  news  agents  all  over 
the  civilized  world 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS.  NEW  YORK 
DAWBARN  &  WARD,  Ltd.,  LONDON 
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For  almost  forty  years  Ameri¬ 
can  photographers  have  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that 

WILSON’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 

is  the  best  and  most  practical 
of  American  photographic  jour¬ 
nals.  In  its  information,  records 
of  progress,  new  methods  and 
formulae,  and  in  its  fine  illus¬ 
trations,  it  easily  holds  the  first 
place  with  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  practical  photography. 

Send  io  cents  for  a  specimen  copy  and 
mention  this  paper.  Trial  subscription  $i 
for  four  months.  Three  dollars  per  year. 

frT  |  WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MACAZINE  I  IftftQ 
OD  l  and  THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE  j  I  jliO 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Fifth  thousand  now  selling 


WILSON’S 

CYCLOPAEDIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Most  Complete  Reference  Book 
of  Photography  in  the  Language.  A 
Concise  Handbook  of  the  Terms, 
Formulae,  Materials,  Methods,  Pro¬ 
cesses  and  Applications  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  as  Practiced  from  its  Inception 
to  tiie  Present  Day.  Five  hundred 
Closely  Printed  Pages,  with  over  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  References. 
Answering  every  Question  for  the 
Amateur  or  Professional  Worker. 
Arranged  in  Alphabetical  form  for 
Ready  Reference  and  forming  a  Com¬ 
plete  Photographic  Library  in  One 
Convenient  Volume.  Illustrated  and 
Strongly  Bound. 


PRICE  $4.00,  POSTPAID 


Order  through  your  dealer,  or  get  it 
direct  from  the  publisher’s  agents 

TENNANT  «3  WARD 
287  Fourth  Avenue  0  New  YorK 
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PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY 

I  suppose  the  temptation  must  be  very  great  to  all 
the  writers  of  these  monographs  to  start  with  the  state¬ 
ment,  qualified  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  dogmatic,  that 
the  particular  branch  of  photography  of  which  they 
write  is  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the  innumerable  ap¬ 
plications  of  camera  craft.  In  justice  to  the  whole 
science  of  photography,  however,  it  would  seem  hardly 
proper,— to  say  nothing  of  being  logical, —  to  make  such 
a  claim  for  any  branch  of  photography  which  did  not 
include,  paradoxical  as  such  a  phrase  may  seem,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  photographic  ramifications.  With  this  idea  for 
a  premise,  therefore,  there  is  at  least  some  plausibility 
in  claiming  for  press  photography  a  scope  and  interest 
which  few,  if  any,  other  branches  of  the  dark  art  can  be 
truthfully  said  to  possess. 

The  title  of  this  monograph  is,  in  a  large  measure,  self- 
explanatory,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  in  so  many 
words  exactly  what  is  meant  by  press  photography.  The 
majority  of  periodicals  published  today  are  illustrated. 
All  the  daily  papers  of  any  size  print  illustrations  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  big  Sunday  issues  are  often  profusely 
pictorial  —  using  the  word  broadly.  An  unillustrated 
magazine  is  as  rare  today  as  it  was  common  fifty  years 
ago.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  illustrations  in  period¬ 
icals  of  all  kinds — -newspapers,  magazines,  trade  jour¬ 
nals  and  weekly  publications  —  are  made  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  These  photographs  are  supplied  by  press 
photographers  in  many  cases  ;  and  press  photography, 
therefore,  is  the  science  of  making  illustrations  by  pho¬ 
tography  for  the  press.  Such  photographs  are  obtained 
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in  other  ways,  however,  than  by  the  services  of  the  press 
photographer.  The  large  journal,  which  has  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  or  photographic  staff  of  its  own,  is  more  or  less 
independent  in  the  matter  of  illustrations,  but  the  smaller 
periodicals  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  large  stock 
of  photographs  continually  sent  in  by  contributors  with 
manuscript,  or  upon  their  files,  in  which  some  editors 
keep  on  hand,  as  far  as  possible,  a  supply  of  photo¬ 
graphs  covering  the  subjects  which  make  up  the  general 
run  of  the  “stories”  of  their  respective  publications. 

The  field  of  work,  therefore,  is  as 
°Fielcl  *  6  w^e  as  t^ie  world  itself.  To  the  man 
with  the  camera,  using  it  as  a  hobby  or 
a  means  of  pleasure,  who  has  yet  a  fancy  for  making  his 
instrument  pay  for  itself  and  its  supplies  and  perhaps  a 
little  over  for  pocket  money,  photographing  for  the 
press  at  once  commends  itself  as  a  field  both  easy  to 
enter  and  pleasurable  in  which  to  travel.  Not  to  claim 
too  much  for  the  possibilities  of  the  field,  however,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset,  that,  no  matter  how 
good  a  chance  a  press  photographer  may  stand  of  hav¬ 
ing  photographs  accepted  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
make  the  work  remunerative,  his  brother  photographer, 
who  has  also  some  literary  ability  and  can  write  a  story 
to  go  with  his  illustrations,  is  in  far  better  line  to  make 
a  success  of  it.  The  degree  of  literary  ability  needed 
is  not  high,  nor  are  the  requirements  of  editors  nearly 
so  exacting  in  this  regard  as  the  uninitiated  are  apt  to 
believe.  To  tell  the  story  as  simply,  as  concisely,  and 
as  clearly  as  may  be  done,  to  cover  the  field  entirely,  to 
give  all  the  facts,  and  to  be,  above  everything  else, 
prompt,  are  the  main  requirements.  Graceful  phrases, 
stylish  writing  and  brave  description,  all  very  well  in 
their  way  and  place,  are  not  necessary  nor  desirable  in 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  writes  around  his  photographs. 

The  pleasures  of  the  work  are  as  nu- 
Its  Pleasures  merous  as  the  subjects  which  the  press 
photographer  will  be  required  to  take. 
There  is  a  certain  excitement  attendant  upon  an  order 
to  get  a  certain  photograph  of  a  certain  subject  in  a 
certain  and  often  all  too  limited  time,  which  the  man 
who  carries  a  camera  to  the  country  for  the  making  of 
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views  and  pictures  in  a  quiet  way  can  never  know. 
There  is  a  fearful  pleasure  in  knowing  there  must  be  no 
failure,  regardless  of  the  conditions.  For  a  failure  to 
procure  the  photograph  desired  is  so  seldom  forgiven  by 
the  man  who  rules  the  destinies  of  the  journal  from  the 
depths  of  a  revolving  chair,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
contemplate  the  contingency.  There  is  the  pleasure, 
too,  of  successfully  doing  the  most  difficult  work  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions.  There  is  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  through  your  own  unaided  efforts  you 
have  enabled  thousands  of  people  to  see  and  understand 
that  which  otherwise  would  have  been  to  them  but  a 
hazy  fact,  locality,  accident,  whatever  the  subject  may 
be.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is  the  pleasure 
of  beating  the  other  fellow  by  getting  on  the  spot  first 
and  getting  the  photograph  for  which  he  tries  and  fails. 
Or,  if  he  be  equally  successful,  in  finishing  in  time  for 
your  paper’s  next  edition,  while  he,  poor  unfortunate, 
is  too  late  and  fails. 

Of  the  profits  to  be  obtained  by  the 
The  Profits  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  photographic 
work,  it  may  be  said  that  the  monetary 
considerations  vary  about  as  widely  as  the  salaries  of 
office  boy  and  bank  president.  You  may  work  for 
weeks  and  barely  cover  expenses  of  plates  and  paper, 
and  you  may  in  a  day  make  a  hit  which  will  add  a  sum 
to  your  bank  account  sufficient  to  run  you  for  six  months 
and  still  leave  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  A  more  ex¬ 
act  consideration  of  this  important  part  of  the  subject 
will  be  dealt  with  near  the  close  of  the  monograph. 

Putting  aside,  however,  all  considera- 
Experience  tions  of  monetary  rewards,  there  is  the 
profit  of  experience.  The  press  photog¬ 
rapher  probably  sees  more  of  the  world,  learns  more 
of  his  art  and  has  a  better  understanding  of  current 
events  than  any  other  variety  of  newspaper  man.  Pho¬ 
tographically,  he  runs  the  entire  gamut  from  a  snap-shot 
in  the  street  to  making  the  most  difficult  of  copies.  He 
meets  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  takes  an  active 
though  unobtrusive  part  in  the  most  thrilling  events  and, 
if  he  be  successful,  has  entree  to  the  most  private  of 
inner  chambers. 
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Of  the  difficulties  of  the  work  it  were  best  to  say 
nothing.  The  reader  who  is  patient  enough  to  read 
this  little  book  from  beginning  to  end  will  be  able  to 
see  them  without  any  pointing  out.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  mentioned  that  no  one  without  a  liberal  store 
of  good  nature  and  a  patience  to  which  that  of  Job 
would  appear  as  a  fiery  indignation,  need  attempt  to 
make  a  business  of  press  photography.  Drawbacks  to 
the  work,  barring  its  difficulties,  there  are  none,  unless  it 
be  those  entailed  by  the  necessity  of  being  out  and  away 
from  home  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  fair  and  foul. 

Photography  for  the  press  may  be 
Dividing  roughly  divided  into  three  different 
the  Field  ciasses>  There  is  the  making  of  pictures 
for  the  daily  and  the  Sunday  paper,  which  is  an  art  in 
itself.  The  illustrated  magazine,  by  which  is  meant 
the  monthly  periodical  as  well  as  the  weekly,  and  the 
pictorial  reviews,  require  photographs  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  Finally,  there  are  the  trade-journals, 
comparatively  obscure  in  the  garish  light  of  their  more 
prominent  neighbors,  but  offering  a  special  field  to  the 
man  with  the  camera  and  possessing  a  huge  audience 
and  a  varied  interest. 

The  Press,  spelt  with  a  capital  “  P,” 
Newspaperdom  is  almost  universally  taken  to  mean  the 
daily  newspaper  and  its  Sunday  relation. 
It  is  to  this  branch,  therefore,  that  consideration  will 
first  be  given.  The  photographic  requirements  of  the 
editor  of  the  daily  paper  are  absolutely  without  an  end, 
but  his  more  prominent  needs  may  be  treated  of,  a 
paragraph  at  a  time,  as  follows 

Fie  invariably  wants  pictures  of  accidents.  A  cable- 
car  collides  with  a  horse  and  carriage-”  a  woman  is 
thrown  to  the  street— -a  crowd  collects,  and  the  editor 
wants  a  picture.  He  will  be  a  spry  press  photographer, 
indeed,  who  can  get  word  of  an  accident  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  pick  up  his  apparatus  and  arrive  in  time  to  get 
anything  but  a  rear  view  of  the  departing  crowd.  But 
if  he  is  successful  and  the  persons  concerned  are  of  any 
prominence,  his  reward  will  be  apt  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  labor  involved.  Accidents  of  a  more 
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serious  character,  such  as  the  collapse  of  a  building,  the 
wreck  of  a  railway  train,  the  burning  of  a  bridge  and 
the  like,  allow  a  little  more  margin  of  time,  but  the 
press  photographer  will  be  no  less  in  a  hurry  to  get 
upon  the  scene.  It  will  be  well  to  mention  here  that  no 
matter  where  the  accident  may  occur,  no  matter  how 
far  away  or  close  to  the  office  of  the  journal,  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  will  be  insisted  upon  by  the  editor:  — 

„  .  .  A  full,  descriptive  title  of  each  and 

Descriptive  •  _ 

Data  every  Plcture- 

The  day  and  hour  of  the  happening, 
and  the  time  of  day  when  the  picture  was  taken. 

The  name  of  the  town,  name  of  the  street  and,  if  the 
accident  occurs  in  or  about  a  house,  the  number  of 
the  house. 

The  number  of  people  involved  in  the  affair,  and 
their  names  and  addresses. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
and  the  disposition  of  the  bodies,  living  and  dead. 

If  the  accident  is  in  the  country,  the  distance  to  the 
nearest  important  town,  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
view  was  taken,  as,  “  Looking  Northeast.” 

These  particulars  apply  to  any  and  all  events  which 
may  be  photographed  for  press  use.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  city  accident  where  the  editor  has  a  half- 
dozen  reporters  on  the  spot,  the  photographer  need  not 
trouble  himself  for  names  and  addresses.  But  it  will 
always  be  appreciated  by  the  editor  if  the  data  are  given, 
and  will,  at  least,  be  a  training  for  the  time  when  the 
information  will  be  an  absolute  necessity. 

,  ,  When  murder  occurs,  the  spot  is  usu- 

UtheeiLike  a^y  s?  c^ose^  guarded  by  the  police  that 
anything  but  a  photograph  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  or  the  house  in  which  the  crime  was 
committed  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure.  Of  course, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  picture  should  be 
obtained  of  the  room  in  which  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted,  of  the  murderer,  or  the  suspected  party,  and  of 
the  victim,  if  possible.  A  liberal  supply  of  tact  and  in¬ 
genuity,  the  absence  of  any  conscience  except  that  of 
loyalty  to  one’s  paper,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  small 
change  for  the  tipping  of  servants,  etc.,  not  infre- 
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quently,  however,  secures  admission  inside  the  police 
lines.  A  friendship  with  police  officers  is  often  of  the 
greatest  possible  value,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
police  reporter  of  any  local  paper  of  the  greatest 
assistance. 

Even  more  than  in  the  events  described  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph  is  it  necessary  to  accompany  your 
prints  with  the  most  minute  and  exact  details  regard¬ 
ing  the  murder.  As  before  mentioned,  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  if  the  prints  are  to  go  out  of  town. 

The  photographic  reporting  of  fires 
Fires  is  a  simple  achievement  compared  to  the 
work  just  described.  Views  of  the 
engines  at  work  (such  as  those  accompanying  these 
pages),  of  the  building  in  flames,  of  the  crowds,  are 
all  interesting  to  the  public,  and,  while  more  or  less 
common,  find  a  ready  acceptance  by  the  “art”  editor. 
Of  course,  if  any  one  is  lucky  enough  to  secure  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  a  thrilling  rescue,  there  is  apt  to  be  jubilation 
on  his  return  to  the  office.  Even  an  editor,  however, 
will  not  expect  you  to  manufacture  rescues  in  order  to 
take  photographs  of  them ;  although,  if  you  will  not 
whisper  it  too  loudly,  I  will  confess  that  such  things 
have  been  done. 

The  locality  in  which  an  accident  has  occurred  is  fre¬ 
quently  photographed,  even  when  there  seems  to  be  no 
immediate  use  for  the  print.  A  lawsuit  may  be  forth¬ 
coming,  or  an  unexpected  death  result,  in  which  case 
the  picture  will  come  in  very  handily  ;  so  that  it  never 
comes  amiss  to  make  such  a  picture,  even  when  there 
is  no  immediate  demand  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  exacting  demands  of 

Public  Men  editors  is  that  pictures  of  public  men  be 
secured  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  If 
you  have  a  connection  with  some  local  paper,  it  need 
never  surprise  you  to  be  ordered,  day  or  night,  to  se¬ 
cure  a  photograph  of  such  and  such  a  man  in  such  and 
such  a  locality.  It  is  sometimes  inconvenient,  if  your 
victim  refuses  to  go  to  the  place  in  which  you  wish  to 
photograph  him.  When  your  subject  is  thus  refractory, 
do  not  go  back  and  tell  the  editor  until  you  have  first 
made  a  photograph  of  him  in  some  other  place.  After 
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one  of  the  numerous  occasions  in  which  the  late  Thomas 
B.  Reed  distinguished  himself  by  lashing  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  a  state  of  carefully  subdued  frenzy, 
only  to  turn  them  out  of  doors  like  a  flock  of  released 
school-children,  the  editor  of  a  prominent  New  York 
journal  sent  a  telegram  to  a  press  photographer  of  my 
acquaintance  to  get  him  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Reed, 
either  in  the  House  or  leaving  the  Capitol.  Of  course,  he 
wanted  him  with  the  imposing  legal  background  which 
either  of  the  two  localities  mentioned  would  have 
afforded.  My  friend  tells  the  story  as  follows: 

“  I  stayed  not  upon  the  order  of  my  breakfast,  which 
was  at  that  time  being  consumed,  but  immediately  re¬ 
paired  to  the  office  of  a  local  paper,  where  I  obtained 
Mr.  Reed’s  program  for  the  day.  As  it  was  a  very 
cloudy  day,  and  as  I  was  in  anything  but  good  favor 
with  the  officials  who  had  charge  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  gallery,  I  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  secure  a  photograph  of  him  in  his  official  home.  So 
I  wasted  no  time  in  that  direction,  but  posted  myself  on 
the  Capitol  steps,  and,  with  a  corps  of  three  messenger 
boys  distributed  about  the  building  to  warn  me  of  any 
sudden  change  in  plans,  I  awaited  his  coming.  After 
shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other  for  two  hours,  I 
spied  one  of  my  small  messengers  toiling  up  the  steps 
in  a  great  hurry.  He  informed  me  with  a  gasp  that — 

*  Tom  Reed — he’s  goin’  bicycle  ridin’  !  ’ 

“  Waiting  only  long  enough  to  learn  his  whereabouts, 
I  ran  down  the  steps  just  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Reed’s 
ponderous  bulk  rolling  away  in  front  of  me  upon  his 
wheel.  In  desperation  I  raised  my  camera  and  man¬ 
aged  to  take  one  snap-shot  before  he  lost  himself  in  a 
crowd  of  vehicles.  In  anything  but  a  pleased  frame  of 
mind,  I  finished  up  the  picture  and  sent  it  away.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  I  was  both  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  receive  a  cordial  letter  of  thanks  for  my  efforts, 
and  to  learn  that  the  picture  entitled  ‘  The  Czar  Leav¬ 
ing  the  Battle  Field  ’  had  been  a  pronounced  success. 
I  read  myself  a  lesson  on  this  little  incident,  and  have 
always  since  found  it  to  be  a  paying  matter  to  get  the 
best  picture  possible,  no  matter  how  widely  divergent 
it  may  be  from  the  picture  desired.” 
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Of  course,  the  making  of  pictures  of  public  men  is 
not  confined  to  the  practice  of  securing  them  on  the  sly 
or  in  getting  the  subjects  to  unconsciously  pose  in 
strange  and  photographically  difficult  surroundings. 
Frequently,  the  editor  will  want  a  picture  of  some  one, 
which  will  be  taken  with  the  subject’s  full  and  entire 
consent,  in  hotel,  private  house  or  office.  This  branch 
of  press  photography  is  one  of  the  quietest  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  pleasantest,  involving,  as  it  does, 
a  quiet  hour  spent  in  quiet  surroundings  with  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  uncertainty  entirely  obliterated  and,  usually, 
courteous  and  respectful  treatment.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  mention  at  this  point  that,  in  taking  the  picture  of  a 
public  man  under  such  circumstances  for  press  repro¬ 
duction,  the  effect  to  aim  at  is  one  of  broad  masses  of 
light  and  shade.  Fine  detail,  Rembrandt  lighting,  line 
lighting,  or  any  of  the  dozen-and-one  fancy  effects 
which  the  expert  loves  to  secure,  are  not  only  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  may  be  positively  disadvantageous,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  explained  more  fully  when  consideration 
is  had  of  the  making  of  half-tone  plates. 

Closely  allied  to  the  making  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  public  men  is  the  securing  of 
portraits  of  society  women  and  actresses. 
The  former  more  frequently  desire  to  be  photographed 
full  length,  in  order  to  secure  a  representation  of  some 
costly  or  otherwise  remarkable  dress.  There  is  little 
advice  to  be  given  the  press  photographer  who  is 
required  to  do  this  branch  of  work,  save  that  ambig¬ 
uously  concealed  in  the  phrase  of  the  art  editor  of  a 
New  York  daily,  who  was  once  understood  to  lay  down 
the  law  that  “A  press  photographer  should  conceal  his 
identity  by  appearing  a  gentleman.”  The  art  editor  in 
question  doubtless  meant  nothing  unkind  in  so  phrasing 
his  idea  of  the  advisability  of  the  photographer  dressing 
neatly  and  in  good  taste  and  carrying  his  manners  more 
carefully  than  his  instrument,  but  it  was  one  of  those 
things  best  left  unsaid.  In  spite  of  good  breeding, 
neat  appearance  and  careful  work,  however,  it  will 
often  be  found  a  difficult  job  to  please  the  society  belle 
and  one’s  editor  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Unrea¬ 
sonable  as  the  advice  may  appear,  it  is  founded  upon 
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sound  experience  to  say  that  it  is  best  to  promise  to 
please  the  lady  while  the  portrait  is  being  taken  and  yet 
so  manage  affairs  that  the  editor  is  pleased  in  the  end  ! 
By  that  time  you  are  out  of  her  clutches  and,  if  you 
never  have  to  go  and  photograph  her  again,  have  safely 
steered  your  bark  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Of 
course,  this  plan  of  procedure  works  fatal  results  if  the 
lady  is  one  of  whom  new  photographs  are  demanded. 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  detail  in  the  dress  is 
usually  the  main  thing  to  be  sought  after.  The  detail, 
however,  in  the  finished  print  should  appear  in  bold 
black  and  white  relief,  even  to  the  “  soot  and  white¬ 
wash  ”  stage,  rather  than  the  artistic  shading  and  the 
half-tones  so  desired  by  the  careful  and  artistic  worker. 

Games  of  all  kinds  are  a  fertile  field 
Sports  for  press  pictures.  Football,  baseball, 
tennis,  foot  races,  boat  races,  golf 
matches,  sparring  matches,  wrestling  bouts,  etc.,  make 
splendid  and  interesting  pictures  which  editors  love  to 
handle.  They  are  the  easiest  of  subjects,  too  ;  their 
quick  action  and  constantly  changing  aspect  presenting 
all  possible  groupings  and  attitudes  in  the  smallest 
space  of  time.  The  press  photographer  who  would 
make  a  real  success  of  this  work,  however,  should  know 
something  of  the  games  which  he  photographs,  in  order 
to  catch  the  players  at  some  exciting  moment  or  critical 
point  of  the  game. 

The  Und  r  Last  amon£  t*ie  more  common  fields 
World  61  which  the  photographer  for  a  daily  paper 
will  have  to  encounter  are  those  which 
take  place,  as  it  were,  under  the  eyes  of  the  police. 
Arrests  of  all  kinds,  criminals,  rescues,  all  come  under 
this  head,  and  all  demand  a  large  amount  of  that  quick¬ 
ness  and  dexterity  which  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
newspapef£amera  man.  Photographs  of  criminals  can 
usually  be  obtained  from  the  professional  who  makes  the 
rogues’-gallery  portraits,  but,  when  exclusive  pictures 
are  desired,  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to  obtain  police 
permission  to  photograph  the  prisoner  in  his  cell.  But 
getting  the  permission  of  the  police  is  one  thing  and  ob¬ 
taining  the  permission  of  the  criminal  is  quite  another, 
and  there  is  room  formuchtact  and  ingenuity  in  overcom- 
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ing  their  oftentimes  violent  dislike  tobeing  photographed. 
Best,  perhaps,  of  all  the  tricks  is  the  time-worn  device 
of  making  a  “fake”  exposure  and  then  calling,  “All 
right!  ”  in  a  cheery  and  satisfied  tone.  The  unwilling 
subject,  who,  an  instant  before,  was  all  grimaces  and 
grotesque  attitudes,  will  frequently  resume,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  his  natural  expression,  when  the  real  exposure 
may  be  made  without  the  subject  being  aware  of  the  fact. 

We  have  now  taken  a  glance  at  some 
Emergencies  of  the  many  varieties  of  local  work  which 
will  be  required  of  the  man  who  would 
photograph  for  a  daily  paper.  Not  infrequently  he  will 
be  obliged  to  deal  with  happenings  out  of  town,  either 
for  his  local  paper  or  some  of  the  larger  journals  in 
bigger  cities.  As  out-of-town  assignments  usually  mean 
something  very  important,  it  is  always  wise  to  go  pre¬ 
pared  for  other  emergencies  than  the  one  you  know 
you  are  to  meet.  An  entire  pictorial  story  may  be  lost 
by  leaving  the  flashlight  apparatus  at  home  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  work  which  you  expect  to  do  is  to  be  done 
in  daylight.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I  make  room  for 
an  anecdote  told  me  by  an  itinerant  photographer  who 
had  once  been  on  the  staff  of  a  daily  paper.  He  said  : 

“  I  had  been  sent  a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles  from 
base  one  afternoon  to  get,  if  possible,  pictures  of  a 
certain  presidential  candidate,  who  was  scheduled  to 
make  a  rear-platform  speech  in  a  town  called  Smithville. 
I  had  not  taken  my  flashlight,  because  I  knew  the  work 
I  was  going  to  do  would  not  need  it.  The  town  of 
Smithville  is  on  a  river  of  considerable  size.  That 
evening  about  six  o’clock  a  lively  wharf  fire  occurred. 
The  other  fellow,  who  had  come  to  the  place  for  the 
same  purpose  that  I  had,  got  a  boat,  went  out  on  the 
river,  and  with  the  help  of  some  local  talent  got  a  lot 
of  good  flashlight  pictures  of  victims  in  the  water,  first 
taking  their  pictures  and  then  rescuing  them  from  the 
flames  !  His  pictures  were  fine,  and  I  had  none.  He 
got  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  magazine- 
rights  of  his  stuff-— -I  lost  my  place!” 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  photographer  should  not 
have  had  the  same  pictures  as  his  rival  but  for  his  mis¬ 
take  in  leaving  the  means  to  take  night  photographs  at 
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home.  The  traveling  equipment  should,  however,  be 
as  light  as  possible  and  should  include  as  few  pounds  of 
material  as  practicable.  For  instance,  if  you  are  sent 
twenty  miles  to  photograph  the  newly-erected  monu¬ 
ment  of  some  soldier  or  statesman  there  is  no  necessity 
of  taking  a  dozen  plates  and  half  as  many  holders.  It 
may,  however,  be  found  vital  to  have  a  folding  pocket 
Kodak  in  the  pocket,  as  an  impromptu  demonstration 
may  be  going  on  around  the  statue  which  could  never 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  8  x  10  view-camera.  The 
matter  of  what  cameras  to  use  and  what  materials  to 
employ,  and  so  on,  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  under 
the  head  of  “  Practice.” 

If  reiteration  did  not  make  such  mo- 
Speed  notonous  reading,  about  every  other 
paragraph  of  this  monograph  would  be 
devoted  to  an  assurance  of  the  necessity  of  speed  in 
photographic  operations  conducted  for  the  daily  paper. 
The  papers  must  have  photographs  of  events  or  places 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  orders  are  given  the  pho¬ 
tographer.  No  matter  what  transportation  difficulties 
may  be  encountered,  what  weather  Jupiter  Pluvius  may 
bestow  upon  you,  no  matter  what  exasperations  and 
tribulations  your  subjects  may  hand  you  out,  you  must 
secure  your  negative,  make  your  print  and  deliver  it  to 
the  editor  in  time  for  him  to  have  a  plate  made  which 
will  be  finished  before  the  hour  of  going  to  press. 
This  one  item  of  speed  is  frequently  worth  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  a  make-up  of  a  picture  put  together. 
Oftentimes  your  orders  will  read  ‘‘Anything  so  it  will 
print,  provided  it  is  here  on  time.” 

If  not  regularly  employed  as  a  pho- 
Credentials  tographer  on  a  local  paper,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  advertise  the  fact  when 
attempting  to  make  pictures.  If  you  think  you  have  a 
story  which  will  sell,  involving  some  man  or  locality 
which  you  cannot  reach  unaided,  go  to  the  editor,  ex¬ 
plain  your  difficulty,  and  ask  him  for  credentials.  If 
he  knows  you  by  reputation  or  is  satisfied  that  you  are 
what  you  claim  to  be,  he  will  give  you  a  letter,  or  other 
documentary  evidence,  that  you  are  the  accredited  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  journal.  Attention  to  this  little  hint 
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may  prove  the  making  of  the  magic  key  which  will 
unlock  the  most  difficult  door.  Never,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  introduce  yourself  as  the  representative  of  a 
paper  from  which  you  have  not  secured  permission  so 
to  do.  It  may  work  once  or  twice,  but  will  be  sure  to 
get  you  into  trouble  in  the  end.  Nothing  makes  an  editor 
or  a  publisher  more  indignant  than  to  have  the  name  of 
his  paper  taken  in  vain  by  persons  of  whom  he  knows 
nothing.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  thus  particular, 
as  otherwise  his  journal  would  speedily  secure  a  bad 
name,  as  having  representatives  who  not  only  knew  not 
their  business,  but  who  would  oftentimes  be,  in  man¬ 
ner  and  conduct,  a  positively  hurtful  influence  to  any 
journal  they  claimed  to  represent. 

I  have  said  “  Never  under  any  circumstances.”  Of 
course,  there  may  be  times  when  such  an  act  is  justifi¬ 
able  ;  but,  if  the  paper  is  ever  to  find  it  out,  be  sure  you 
have  something  in  picture  or  story  to  present  to  it  as 
proof  of  the  justice  of  your  assumption  of  connection, 
otherwise  your  fur  will  be  apt  to  be  smoothed  the  wrong 
way,  if  you  are  so  lucky  as  to  escape  its  being  made 
to  fly — as  the  phrase  has  it. 

,  .  “How  shall  I  reach  the  editor?”  is 

Connections  a  <luestion  not  infrequently  propounded 
to  those  whose  newspaper  experience  is 
past  the  a-b-c’s.  Theoretically  a  difficult  matter,  involv¬ 
ing  a  contest  with  office-boys  and  journalistic  slaves 
without  number, —  actually  there  is  no  more  accessible 
person  than  the  city  or  art  editor  of  a  daily  paper.  If 
you  have  a  story  to  tell,  do  not  wait  for  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  or  a  personal  ditto,  but  call  on  him  in  person ; 
without  the  waste  of  a  minute  tell  him  what  you  have 
in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  as  clearly  as  you  are 
able,  and  do  not  remain  to  bother  him  with  persuasions 
if  he  says  “No.”  Editors  are  busy  men,  and  they 
spend  their  lives  in  making  quick  decisions,  which 
they  seldom  change  once  they  are  rendered. 

Reaching  a  paper  out  of  town  is  a  little  more  difficult, 
because  the  factor  of  personal  appearance  and  address 
is  lacking.  Do  not,  whatever  you  do,  write  to  an  editor 
and  say — “I  think  I  could  make  some  photographs 
which  would  prove  interesting  to  your  readers.  Would 
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you  like  to  see  them?”  or  some  other  such  tentative 
and  polite  form  of  address.  Write  to  him  when  you 
have  something  to  show  him,  and  send  what  you  have  to 
show  with  your  letter.  If  you  have  not  the  material  to 
show  and  want  an  order  to  get  it,  say  so  in  the  first  line 
of  your  letter  in  the  most  ”  contrasty”  way  you  know 
how.  Remember  that  he  has  a  million  and  one  things 
to  think  of  and  that  your  letter  is  but  a  minute  incident 
in  his  day’s  work.  If  it  is  to  gain  more  than  passing 
attention  or  stand  out  with  “sharpness  and  detail,”  it 
must  be  forced  upon  his  attention,  not  politely  referred 
to  him.  But  the  better  way,  in  all  cases,  is  to  let  your 
work  speak  for  you.  If  it  is  good,  and  you  are  able  to 
do  what  he  wishes  and  in  the  way  he  wishes  it,  you  may 
be  pretty  sure,  if  he  has  not  already  a  photographic 
connection  with  your  town,  that  the  next  time  somebody 
gets  murdered,  or  a  cyclone  comes  your  way,  or  the 
President  makes  a  speech  to  the  employees  of  the  big 
mill,  you  will  get  the  work  of  picturing  it. 

I  suppose  “Punch”  was  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  “  Don’t”  form  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  so  common,  however,  that 
no  apology,  except  for  triteness,  need  be  offered  for  the 
following : 

Don  7  bring  an  editor  photographs  of  events  a  week  old. 

Don’t  bring  him  blue  prints,  unless  he  asks  for  them. 

Don’t  bring  him  pictures  that  he  can  get  anywhere. 

Don’t  bring  him  pictures  which  will  be  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  any  local  merchant,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Don’t  bring  him  half-a-dozen  pictures  and  let  him 
choose  the  one  he  likes  the  best,  when  he  has  given  you 
a  definite  order.  Make  what  he  tells  you  to  make  and 
be  sure  he  will  be  satisfied. 

Don’t  bring  him  one  picture  when  he  has  ordered 
another  because  you  “thought  it  would  be  better.” 
Bring  him  a  substitute  rather  than  no  picture  at  all,  but 
remember  that  orders  are  given  to  be  carried  out — not 
to  be  tampered  with. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  daily  editor,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
syndicating  of  pictures.  Syndicating  is  sending  the 
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same  picture  to  more  than  one  journal.  It  is  not 
proper  in  this  work  to  sell  to  any  two  local  papers  the 
same  photograph  for  the  same  issue  of  the  respective 
journals.  If  paper  number  two  is  willing  to  publish 
the  photograph  the  day  after  paper  number  one  has  it, 
you  may  be  very  sure  paper  number  one  will  not  object 
to  your  selling  a  copy  of  the  photograph  to  number  two. 
You  should  not,  however,  sell  to  number  two  a  photo¬ 
graph  which  it  believes  to  be  unpublished,  if  you  value 
your  connection  therewith  and  hope  for  future  orders. 
In  syndicating  pictures  out  of  town,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  so  strict.  The  same  photograph,  for  instance, 
could  generally  appear  in  a  Boston  and  a  New  York 
paper  of  the  same  day  without  either  conflicting  with 
the  other.  And  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
the  favor  of  a  dozen  editors  in  as  many  different  cities, 
there  is  no  journalistic  objection  to  your  sending  to 
them  all  the  same  photograph,  providing  the  cities  are  a 
sufficient  distance  apart.  As  previously  mentioned, 
however,  do  not  risk  your  connection  by  failing  to  tell 
that  the  picture  sent  is  syndicated.  No  journal  wants 
to  publish  a  photograph  with  “  Exclusively  published 
by  the- - - Gazette,  ”  only  to  find  the  same  photo¬ 

graph  in  a  dozen  exchanges,  the  next  day.  Such  an 
occurrence  would  heat  hot  water  for  somebody,  and  the 
unwelcome  bath  would  probably  be  taken  by  the 
photographer. 

The  preceding  outline  of  the  work  of  a  photographer 
for  a  daily  paper  is  not  to  be  considered  in  any  wise  ex¬ 
haustive.  Many  other  varieties  and  kinds  of  work  will 
be  required — some  difficult,  some  easy— which  could 
not  possibly  be  mentioned,  let  alone  described,  in  an 
article  of  this  length.  The  performance  of  any  and 
all  kinds  of  work,  however,  should  be  made  in  strict 
compliance  with  two  rules,  which  are  “  No  failures 
allowed,”  and  ‘‘Never,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
late  with  your  results.” 

.  The  requirements  of  the  editor  of  an 

Work;06  illustrated  monthly  magazine  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  editor  of  a 
daily  paper,  although  there  are  certain  points  where  pho¬ 
tographic  work  may  interest  both  classes  of  publications. 
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One  of  the  happiest  fields  of  work  is  the  supplying  of 
photographs  which  are  accepted  and  printed  for  their 
artistic  beauty  alone.  Many  publications  of  this  char¬ 
acter  will  print  a  photographic  cover,  if  it  is  unique 
and  striking  or  can  be  utilized  as  a  title-page  design. 
Examples  of  this  work  are  too  common  to  need  particu¬ 
lar  mention,  but,  in  order  to  be  exact,  “  Country  Life 
in  America”  may  be  mentioned  as  a  shining  example  of 
the  uses  of  some  of  such  photographic  efforts.  A  field 
as  yet  little  worked  is  that  of  illustrating  fiction.  The 
man  who  can  write  a  good  story  and  send  a  first-class 
set  of  photographic  illustrations  together  with  it  will 
stand  a  hundred  chances  of  success,  where  his  brother 
scribe  who  has  no  photographs  will  stand  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  photographs  to  illustrate  fiction 
should  look  their  part  and  should  not  be  bald  portraits 
of  the  first  him  or  her  at  hand,  posed  in  a  conventional 
attitude.  I  would  not  care  to  go  into  the  psychological 
factors  which  ordain  that  a  photograph  to  illustrate  a 
story,  which  is  attractively  vignetted,  has  much  more 
fictional  atmosphere  than  that  which  is  sharp  to  the 
edges,  but  the  fact,  nevertheless,  remains.  There  is  a 
field,  too,  in  this  department  of  press  work  for  the  man 
who  can  develop  his  bromides  or  platinums  with  a  brush. 

By  far  the  biggest  field,  however,  for 
the  photographer,  when  catering  to  the 
wants  of  a  monthly  magazine,  will  be 
found  in  portraying  events  of  national  interest.  In¬ 
augurations,  for  instance,  bring  to  Washington  regi¬ 
ments  of  photographers,  not  only  those  employed  by 
the  bigger  journals, — suchas  “Collier’s,”  “  Munsey’s,” 
etc., — but  those  who  come  on  their  own  account  and 
who  syndicate  their  pictures  first  to  the  daily  paper  and 
then  to  one  or  more  magazines.  Dedications  of  im¬ 
portant  statues,  laying  the  corner-stones  of  buildings, 
etc.,  are  also  fertile  material  for  the  photographer.  The 
launching  of  battleships,  funerals  of  public  characters, 
fires  sufficiently  large  to  attract  more  than  local  interest, 
as  for  instance  the  great  water-front  fire  in  New  York  a 
year  or  so  ago,  unusually  large  railroad  disasters,  hurri¬ 
canes,  floods,  and  all  the  wilderness  of  accidents  which 
happen,  are  money-makers  for  the  press  camera  man. 
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While  acting  as  a  free-lance  in  such  matters  can  often 
be  made  to  pay,  it  is  yet  wiser,  if  possible,  to  get  a  con¬ 
tract  from  a  magazine  for  the  work  you  undertake  to 
do.  Such  contracts  are,  of  course,  provisional  that 
your  work  when  done  will  be  satisfactory  ;  but  it  is 
much  pleasanter  to  go  to  work  with  an  order  from  the 
editor  in  your  pocket  than  with  a  displeasing  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  whether  or  not  your  pains  and  time  may 
not  be  all  in  vain.  Approaching  a  magazine  editor  is 
very  much  like  approaching  any  other  species  of  that 
curious  genus.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  monthly 
editor  has  thirty  times  longer  in  which  to  do  his  work 
than  has  his  brother  of  the  daily  paper,  he  is,  for  some 
reason  which  none  of  them  have  ever  been  able  to  satis¬ 
factorily  explain,  in  about  twice  as  much  of  a  hurry. 
Therefore,  brevity  and  directness  in  approaching  the 
magazine  man  are  of  even  more  value  than  in  getting  at 
his  daily-paper  brother. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  editor  of 
Weeklies  the  monthly  applies  to  the  editor  of  the 
weekly.  The  scope  of  the  weekly,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  photographically  speaking,  much  wider  than 
that  of  the  monthly  publication.  Matters  of  metro¬ 
politan  interest  not  sufficiently  great  to  interest  the 
readers  of  the  magazine  of  national  and  sometimes  inter¬ 
national  circulation,  are  frequently  affairs  of  moment  to 
the  clientele  of  the  weekly  journal.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  of  the  weeklies  published  in  New  York  city, 
which  are,  in  effect,  pictorial  reviews,  not  only  of  the 
world  in  general,  but  of  the  happenings  of  the  city  in 
which  they  are  every  seven  days  bom  anew. 

It  will  not  be  again  necessary  to  run  over  the  entire 
list  of  possible  photographic  subjects,  but  a  few  among 
them  may  be  mentioned.  New  buildings,  accidents,  of 
course,  celebrities,— political,  dramatic  and  foreign, — 
and  freak  pictures,  all  demand  consideration  here.  Freak 
pictures  include  not  only  strange  photographic  effects, 
which  are  distinctly  salable,  but  representations  of  hap¬ 
penings  not  usually  photographed,  such  as  a  falling  150- 
foot  brick  chimney  (see  accompanying  illustration),  a 
locomotive  derailed  in  a  corn-field,  a  balloon  collapsing 
in  mid-air,  etc.  Ordinary  portraits  taken  in  front 


Photographing  a  Burning  Factory  at  Night 
' rom  a  photograph  furnished  hv  C.  H.  Cloudy 


The  Stevens  Airship  —  Flight  of  September  go,  1902 
From  a  photograph  furnished  by  C.  H.  Claudy 
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of  a  background  and  showing  nothing  more  than  head 
and  shoulders,  are  frequently  demanded  by  the  editor 
of  an  illustrated  weekly  for  full-page  presentation,  in¬ 
itial-letter  pictures,  etc.  Portraits  of  arriving  foreigners 
of  distinction  are  desired  as  ardently  by  the  editor  as 
the  subjects  ofttimes  object  to  having  them  taken.  It  is 
a  favorite  trick  of  such  people  to  make  their  arrivals  at 
night,  thinking  thereby  to  avoid  the  snap-shot  and  its 
ubiquitous,  and  sometimes  untoward,  results.  Of 
course,  the  introduction  of  flash-light  powder  of  unusual 
actinic  powers  has  made  this  precaution,  in  a  large 
measure,  ineffective.  But,  luckily,  your  celebrity  is  not 
usually  a  photographic  devotee,  and  so  is  not  aware  of 
his  mistake  until  too  late.  So  little  do  some  people 
know  of  the  flash-light  that  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
the  bomb  of  an  assassin.  When  Prince  Henry  visited 
America,  he  was  “  flash-lighted  ”  to  the  great  alarm  of 
his  guardians.  Policemen  arrested  the  unlucky  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  charge  of  attempted  assassination,  and 
were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  apparatus  as  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  his 
intentions  ! 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  here  write  down  the  precau¬ 
tion — “  Be  sure  when  you  take  your  flash-light  that  you 
take  the  man  you  are  after,”  but  the  following  amusing 
incident,  which  occurred  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
as  the  chief  character,  may  serve  to  point  the  necessity 
therefor : 

A  certain  royal  personage  was  to  arrive  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the  midnight  train.  As  the  station  was  to  be 
closely  guarded  against  photographic  and  other  press¬ 
men,  my  friend,  on  receiving  his  commission  to  secure 
a  street  portrait  of  the  celebrity,  awaited  his  victim’s 
coming  near  the  door  of  his  hotel.  Never  having  seen 
His  Royal  Highness,  my  friend  believed  that  if  he  took 
a  photograph  of  the  occupants  of  the  first  carriage  he 
would  be  following  his  orders  and  could  manage  to 
enlarge  the  necessary  head  from  the  resulting  negative. 
Photograph  the  three  occupants  of  the  first  carriage  he 
did,  therefore,  and  remained  contented  until  his  bro¬ 
mide  proof  was  presented  to  the  editor,  who  somewhat 
grimly  informed  him  that  His  Royal  Highness’  face  was 
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not  to  be  found  thereon.  It  afterward  transpired  that  the 
carriages  had  become  mixed  and  that  three  servants  in 
charge  of  the  baggage  had,  all  unknowingly,  sustained 
the  honor  of  having  their  pictures  taken  for  publication. 
Luckily  for  my  friend,  it  happened  that  none  of  his 
competitors  were  more  successful,  so  he  still  retains 
his  position  ;  but  he  confessed  to  me  that  the  chaffing 
he  had  to  stand  for  his  mistake  was  almost  as  bad 
as  being  “fired.” 

Before  leaving  the  special  illustrated 
magazine,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
here,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
photographic  journalism,  is  exclusiveness  of  value.  If 
some  large  weekly  journal  pays  you  a  good  price  for  a 
photograph  or  set  of  photographs,  it  is  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  you  do  not  sell  any  more  of  them  until 
they  have  been  published,  and  not  then  unless  it  was  so 
understood  in  the  beginning.  A  photograph  of  any 
importance,  which  no  one  else  has  obtained,  is  usually 
worth  more  to  the  illustrated  weekly  than  to  any  other 
form  of  publication,  unless  it  be  a  few  of  the  biggest  of 
the  big  daily  newspapers.  This  value  is  largely  made 
up  of  the  publisher’s  ability  to  boast  of  its  being  orig¬ 
inal  and  exclusive,  and  no  tampering  with  this  quality 
will  be  tolerated  by  the  purchaser. 

The  trade-journal  offers  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  field  for  quiet  work.  Most  of 
the  pictures  published  in  these  organs 
are  sent  in  by  contributors  with  manuscript,  but  special 
orders  to  cover  particular  subjects  are  not  uncommon. 
To  get  a  commission  to  make  such  photographs  for  a 
trade-journal  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  editor  that 
you  possess  at  least  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  subjects  to  which  his  journal  is  devoted.  A 
shoe-journal,  for  instance,  will  not  care  to  have  pictures 
of  shoes,  shoe  factories,  show-windows,  etc.,  unless 
these  pictures  are  taken  with  an  understanding  of  where 
the  interests  of  the  readers  of  the  magazine  lie.  A 
journal  devoted  to  horticulture  will  not  care  for  pictures 
of  vegetable  life  which  do  not  show  either  some  special 
point  or  some  item  of  more  than  common  interest.  A 
few  sample  photographs,  carefully  marked  with  name, 
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locality,  etc.,  accompanied  with  a  letter  fully  explana¬ 
tory  of  your  ability  and  the  field  which  you  can  cover, 
will  usually  secure  prompt  and  careful  consideration. 
Your  name  will  be  filed  and  probably  orders  sent  you 
if  the  journal  is  not  already  supplied  with  a  photogra¬ 
pher  in  your  locality. 

.  Among  the  trade-journals,  the  best 

cienti  ic  js  affortjecj  by  the  scientific  papers, 

apers  Their  field  is  much  wider  than  that  of 
the  publications  devoted  to  one  particular  trade  or  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  the  subjects  usually  lend  themselves  more 
easily  to  variety  and  interest.  Pictures  of  collections 
of  all  sorts,  museums,  inventions  and  machinery  will, 
when  accompanied  by  short-and-to-the-point  manuscript, 
usually  find  a  ready  market  here,  although  the  prices 
paid  are  low  compared  to  those  obtained  from  the  bigger 
journals.  As  previously  mentioned,  prices  will  be 
treated  of  in  detail  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  A  copy 
of  No.  48  of  The  Photo-Miniature  :  Commercial 
Photography,  will  be  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  him  who 
would  photograph  objects  of  this  character.  The 
talented  author  of  this  monograph  has  gone  very  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  making  of  commercial  pictures,  and  it 
would  be  presumptuous  and  unnecessary  to  supplement 
his  teachings  with  any  further  instructions  regarding 
such  work  and  its  ramifications. 

.  While  not  strictly  belonging  to  press 

Photography,  the  making  of  photographs 
for  the  illustration  of  advertisements 
may  be  mentioned  at  this  point.  The  biggest  field  will 
be  found  among  the  advertisers  in  towns  of  moderate 
size,  whose  business  is  mostly  local  and  whose  adver¬ 
tisements  appear  in  few,  if  any,  journals  outside  their 
immediate  locality.  Photographs  of  the  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  advertiser,  of  his  staff,  and  of  himself,  are 
frequently  useful  to  him  for  publication  purposes.  If 
the  photographer  is  at  all  gifted  with  originality,  he  may 
frequently  add  to  his  income  by  getting  up  an  attractive 
advertisement  for  some  merchant  “  on  suspicion,”  illus¬ 
trating  it  with  a  catchy  photograph.  The  field  does  not 
apply  to  the  general  advertiser,  because  he  has  usually 
placed  his  business  with  an  advertising  agency  or  else 
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employs  his  own  staff  of  photographers,  artists  and 
advertisement  writers. 

It  would  be  easy  to  devote  as  many  pages  to  the  field 
of  work  of  the  press  photographer  and  the  requirements 
of  editors  as  I  have  paragraphs  at  my  disposal.  As  was 
once  before  mentioned,  the  survey  of  the  business  here 
made  is  anything  but  exhaustive  and  represents  only 
in  part  the  inside  of  the  business.  Space  conside¬ 
rations,  however,  forbid  further  enlargement  of  the 
subject,  and  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  the 
photographic  practice  of  the  art.  This  will  be  found 
different  in  many  respects  from  that  taught  in  the  text¬ 
books,  because  the  ends  sought  are  so  often  different 
from  those  tried  for  and,  alas!  frequently  sighed  for, 
by  him  who  photographs  only  for  pleasure  and  the 
preservation  of  artistic  conceptions. 

The  In  getting  an  outfit  for  press  photog- 

Equipment  raPhT  the  first  thinS>  of  course,  to  con¬ 
sider  is  the  number  and  kind  of  cameras. 
I  have  heard  the  editors  of  various  publications  (among 
them  my  oft-quoted  friend  the  Art  Editor)  say  that  the 
press  photographer  should  have  one  camera  capable  of 
doing  all  kinds  of  work,  but,  as  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  camera  and  do  not  believe  that  such  an  instrument 
could  possibly  be  made,  I  shall  consider  a  few  of  the 
various  forms  of  cameras  on  the  market  in  the  light  of 
their  adaptability  to  this  branch  of  photographic  work. 

Some  form  of  hand  -  camera  is,  of 
Cameras  course,  an  absolute  necessity.  Prefer¬ 
ably  it  will  be  of  the  reflex  or  Graflex 
type,  which  allows  the  view  to  be  seen  right-side-up 
on  the  ground-glass  up  to  the  instant  of  the  exposure. 
The  old  twin-lens  variety  of  camera  is,  save  for  its 
greater  weight  and  bulk,  equally  as  serviceable.  As 
previously  stated,  such  a  camera  is  indispensable  in 
taking  any  moving  objects  for  press  use,  whether  it  be 
a  naval  parade  or  a  dog  fight.  If  such  a  camera  cannot 
be  included  in  the  outfit,  any  good  make  of  hand- 
camera  can  be  substituted  and  provided  with  an  extra- 
large  and  extra-brilliant  finder.  It  is  preferable  that 
such  an  instrument  have  no  greater  length  of  bellows 
than  is  necessary  for  the  focus  of  the  lens  used.  This, 


Destruction  of  a  Chimney 

Here  the  press  photographer  had  only  an  instant’s  chance 
From  a  photograph  furnished  by  C.  H.  Claudy 


The  26-inch  Equatorial  Telescope,  Old  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Showing  the  extreme  wide-angle  work  sometimes  necessary  in  press  photography 
From  a  photograph  furnished  by  C.  H.  Claudy 
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in  order  to  reduce  weight.  Similarly,  it  should  be  of 
as  slight  a  construction  as  possible  and  certainly  not 
over  4x5  inches  in  capacity.  It  should,  if  possible, 
have  the  rising  front  worked  by  means  of  a  rack  and 
pinion,  and  should  certainly  focus  by  that  device. 
Whether  it  should  be  fitted  for  films  or  plates  is  a 
matter  for  each  individual  photographer  to  decide  for 
himself.  In  spite  of  their  greater  weight  and  cumber¬ 
someness,  however,  I  have  always  found  plates  to  be 
preferable,  as  being  so  much  easier  to  handle  after 
exposure.  While  not  so  great  an  item  in  ordinary 
photography,  when  great  speed  is  not  essential,  in 
subsequent  operations  ease  of  handling  material  is  quite 
an  item. 

A  small  film-camera,  say  3^  x  3 Yz  inches,  and  pref¬ 
erably  of  the  fixed-focus  variety,  will  be  found  a  most 
handy  addition  to  the  outfit.  It  should  by  all  means 
fold  up  so  as  to  go  conveniently  into  the  pocket,  and 
should  have  finders  of  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
views.  On  both  such  cameras  it  is  strongly  to  be  ad¬ 
vised  that  all  bright  metal  work  be  blacked  over,  in 
order  to  minimize  the  attraction  of  public  attention. 

A  good  view-camera,  8  x  10  inches  or  larger,  will  be 
found  of  the  utmost  service  in  taking  photographs 
for  magazine  use.  It  should  be  provided  with  a  very 
long  bellows  in  order  to  allow  for  copying  and  tele¬ 
photo  work,  and  one  should  never  be  purchased  which 
does  not  have  a  back-focus.  I  have  known  many  men 
who  photographed  regularly  for  press  purposes  who  had 
only  one  camera  and  who  made  it  serve,  as  per  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Art  Editor  above  quoted,  for  every 
purpose  ;  but  they  were,  of  course,  handicapped  in  their 
work.  It  is  much  better  to  have  two  or  three  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  various  classes  of  work  which  may  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  It  would  be  idle  to  spend  more  time 
and  space  than  is  necessary  to  barely  outline  the  kinds 
of  hand-cameras  required.  No.  3  of  The  PHOTO- 
MlNIATURE  series  will  be  found  a  most  helpful  volume 
to  read  about  these  instruments  and  the  way  they  should 
be  used,  treating,  as  it  does,  of  all  varieties  of  hand- 
cameras  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It 
will  be  well,  also,  to  read  No.  4:  Photography  Outdoors 
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at  the  same  time,  and  No.  14:  Street  Photography  con¬ 
tains  many  helpful  hints  for  the  press  photographer. 

The  lens,  as  in  all  photography,  is  a 
Lenses  .  most  important  part  of  the  outfit.  While 
the  ordinary  rapid  rectilinear  lens  will 
do  on  occasion,  it  is  forever  failing  one  at  the  critical 
moment.  Therefore,  I  would  advise  no  less  than  one 
of  the  very  fast  anastigmats  for  press  photography. 
This  fast  lens  should  possess  a  focus  equal  to  the  diag¬ 
onal  of  the  plate  used,  in  order  to  include  a  medium 
angle  of  view,  say  from  sixty  to  seventy  degrees.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  purchase  a  convertible  anastigmat,  as, 
when  it  is  required  to  substitute  a  long-  for  a  short-focus 
lens,  there  is  seldom  time  to  unscrew  and  put  back  an 
element.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  have  a  long-focus 
lens,  certainly  not  less  than  fifteen  inches  for  a  5x7 
plate,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  work  at  a 
greater  speed  than// 8.  Photographically  shocking  as 
it  may  appear,  I  must  confess  to  the  use  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Darlot  single  lens  corrected  for  nothing  but  chro¬ 
matic  aberration.  Of  course,  it  is  not  rectilinear,  but  it 
serves  very  well  for  anything  but  the  photographing  of 
tall  buildings  or  objects  in  rapid  motion.  As  a  fifteen- 
inch  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  working  at  //  8,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  about  fifteen  dollars,  it  is  poor  economy  to 
do  without  one.  A  wide-angle  lens  is  an  absolute  es¬ 
sential.  It  is  much  better  to  spend  one’s  extra  money 
on  a  wide-angle  anastigmat  than  an  anastigmat  long- 
focus,  because  it  will  be  more  often  used  and  distortion 
increases  rapidly  with  a  decrease  in  focal  length.  All 
the  better-known  anastigmats  are  good,  but  one  should 
not  be  selected  which  has  too  much  machinery  to  be 
used  in  its  operation.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to 
lenses  will  be  found  in  The  PHOTO  -  MINIATURE 
series,  No.  1:  Modern  Lenses ,  and  in  No.  36:  Lens 
Facts  and  Helps,  a  wealth  of  detail  is  presented  which 
should  enable  any  one  with  a  clear  conception  of  what 
he  wants  to  pick  out  the  best  lens  for  his  purpose. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  lenses 
exposure  are  ^  gutters  to  be  usecJ  with  them, 
j  iu  ers  j  say  “  s}mt;ters  >>  because  it  is  advisable 
to  have  two,  one  a  focal  plane  shutter  and  the  other  a 
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between-lens  affair,  or  a  speedy  drop  shutter  working 
in  front  or  behind  the  lens.  Those  shutters  which  are 
dust-proof  and  which  have  been  on  the  market  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time  to  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  will 
of  course  recommend  themselves  to  the  purchaser  over 
those  as  yet  untried.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  focal  plane  shutter  and  the  Goerz  Sector  to  any 
others,  although  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Volute  promises 
to  be  a  popular  and  satisfactory  instrument.  Have  your 
between-the-lens  shutter  mounted  with  your  medium- 
angle  lens,  and  for  the  long-focus  lens  use  a  cap  or  the 
focal  plane  shutter.  Of  course,  if  money  is  no  object  to 
the  photographer  (and  I  never  met  one  to  whom  it  was 
not)  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  best  of  shutters 
fitted  to  all  the  lenses,  but  this  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  plates  to  be 
Plates  used,  little  need  be  said  except  that 
usually  a  very  fast  plate  should  be 
employed  and  that  only  one  kind  of  plate  should  gen¬ 
erally  be  used.  The  press  photographer  wants  to  feel 
sure  when  he  picks  up  his  bag,  just  what  variety  of 
plate  he  has  with  which  to  work.  There  should  be  no 
disquieting  uncertainty  as  to  whether  holder  number 
three  contains  one  slow  and  one  medium  plate  and 
whether  holder  number  two  has  one  Seed  26  x  and  one 
Cramer  Iso  or  some  other  unknown  combination.  And, 
speaking  of  isochromatic  plates,  it  will  never  be  found 
necessary  to  employ  them  except  in  photography  for  the 
artistic  magazine  or  in  covering  some  specially  colorful 
assignment.  Usually  they  simply  add  expense  and  care 
in  handling,  are  seldom  of  any  decided  value  to  the 
press  photographer  and  are  oftentimes  a  definite  incon¬ 
venience  in  practical  work. 

The  plate-holders  should  not  econo- 
Plate-holders  mize  weight,  as  do  the  cameras.  It  is 
better  to  save  ounces  on  the  camera  and 
put  pounds  on  the  plate-holder  than  have  an  outfit 
which  is  light  throughout  —  perhaps  admitting  light 
to  the  plates.  For  all  ordinary  assignments,  six  plate- 
holders  is  four  too  many.  But  as  there  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  come  a  time  when  you  will  want  more  plates 
than  you  can  comfortably  carry,  it  is  a  wise  expenditure 
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to  lay  in  at  least  a  dozen  holders.  These  are  only  pro¬ 
vided  in  such  quantities  for  the  camera  most  commonly 
used.  Twelve  plate-holders  for  a  n  x  14  view-camera 
would  be  about  as  pleasant  to  travel  with  as  a  young 
elephant,  and  quite  as  unnecessary. 

I  think  I  could  write  a  book  alone 
Tripods  about  the  proper  kind  of  tripod  to  be 
employed.  If  I  was  not  afraid  of 
shocking  the  photographic  conservatism  of  the  editor 
and  my  gentle  readers,  I  would  be  inclined  to  advise 
the  intending  outfitter  to  buy  his  tripod  first  and  get  the 
camera  and  lenses  out  of  what  was  left  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  anything  more  exasperating  than  a 
day  spent  in  difficult  photographic  work  which  ends  up 
in  plates  so  blurred  and  fuzzed  by  a  “  climax,”  hand¬ 
made,  highly  -  burnished,  triple  -  expansion,  brass- 
screwed,  fold-up-for-the-pocket  tripod,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  By  all  means,  never  use  a  tripod  if  you  can 
help  it.  But  when  you  do  use  one,  use  one  which  de¬ 
serves  its  name,  and  which  would  be  insulted  by  the 
appellation  “tri-straw.”  Get  a  tripod  of  oak  or  ash 
or  hickory,  or  cast-iron,  if  necessary, — the  former  pre¬ 
ferred, — and  let  it  have  a  top  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  sit  on,  rather  than  one  of  the  dainty  “  bou¬ 
doir  ”  tripods  usually  sold  to  beginners. 

Focusing  cloths  cannot  easily  be  too 
FSS*  bi^“d  not  only  can  be,  but  usually 
are,  too  small.  It  ought  to  be  big 
enough  to  be  doubled  and  still  cover  enough  area  to 
protect  the  camera  and  lens  from  an  unexpected  shower; 
but  let  nothing  in  this  statement  be  construed  into  the 
advice  to  get  a  rubber  cloth,  as  they  invariably  crack 
and  split  in  a  short  time.  Besides  felt,  which  is  rather 
heavy,  there  is  nothing  better  than  good  Italian  cloth, 
which  comes  a  yard  wide  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  carrying  case  for  the  larger  camera  should,  if 
possible,  hide  the  fact  that  the  owner  is  a  photographer. 
It  is  frequently  necessary  to  get  one’s  photographs  sur¬ 
reptitiously,  and,  the  more  you  can  disguise  yourself 
as  a  gentleman  or  commercial  traveler,  and  the  less  you 
look  like  a  photographic  supply-house  on  the  move,  the 
better  your  chances  of  success. 
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Space  forbids  consideration  of  the 
Flash-light  various  kinds  of  flash-lights  upon  the 
pparatus  market  and  their  relative  advantages  and 
drawbacks.  These  are  so  fully  treated,  however,  in 
The  Photo-Miniature  No.  29  :  Flashlight  Photog¬ 
raphy,  that  I  will  not  take  time  to  say  more  than  that  a 
good  flash-light,  or  perhaps  an  outfit  of  two  of  them, 
capable  of  lighting  up  a  large  area  out  of  doors,  is  often 
as  much  a  necessity  as  the  camera. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  I  employ 
Assistants  an  assistant  in  press  work.  Usually 
there  is  little,  if  any,  necessity  for  such 
a  helper  ;  but  occasionally,  and  particularly  in  flash-light 
work  or  in  cases  where  extra  speed  is  desirable,  his 
presence  or  absence  may  determine  your  success  or 
failure.  I  can  recall  one  case  where  a  lawsuit  was 
very  bitterly  waged  in  a  comparatively  small  town 
about  a  certain  office-building  recently  erected  there. 
The  case  was  going  against  the  plaintiff  and  one  of  the 
local  papers  was  warmly  espousing  his  cause.  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  editor,  at  about  the  last  available  moment 
(my  bright  ideas  have  a  happy  faculty  of  arriving  about 
that  time,  if  not  altogether  too  late),  that  it  would  be  a 
good  feature  to  get  pictures  of  some  of  the  cracks  in 
the  floor  upon  which  the  contest  turned,  and  publish 
them  in  the  next  morning’s  issue,  which  would  be  upon 
the  last  day  of  the  trial.  The  paper  went  to  press  at 
3:45.  It  was  2  o’clock  when  I  made  the  suggestion. 
The  emergency  reporter  was  detailed  to  help  me  and, 
with  view-camera  and  flash-light,  we  proceeded  to  the 
building.  A  little  loose  change,  accompanied  by  our 
cards,  successfully  hypnotized  the  watchman  into  ad¬ 
mitting  us  and  providing  us  with  a  step-ladder.  To 
successfully  photograph  cracks  in  a  stone  floor  with  an 
ordinary  apparatus,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  stand  upon 
one’s  head.  As  it  was,  I  laid  the  tripod  across  the  top 
of  the  step-ladder,  focused  while  hanging  onto  a 
near-by  railing  with  one  hand,  and  then  sat  upon  the 
tripod  and  opened  the  shutter  while  my  assistant  set 
off  three  flashes  in  rapid  succession,  the  last  two  being 
accidental  and  due  to  his  unfamiliarity  with  the  appara¬ 
tus.  We  rushed  back  to  the  office,  where  I  developed 
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the  plate  in  a  closet  with  an  improvised  dark-room  lamp 
made  out  of  a  candle  and  a  ripped-open  red  neck-tie 
pasted  across  a  hole  in  a  cardboard  box.  Luckily,  I 
happened  to  have  some  developer  and  hypo  in  the 
office,  but  trays  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
I  developed  the  plate  by  pouring  the  developer  on  it 
and  tilting  it  to  and  fro  and  fixing  it  in  a  succession  of 
pasteboard  boxes,  of  which  there  luckily  happened  to 
be  a  good  supply  on  hand.  In  the  meantime,  I  had 
sent  a  messenger  to  my  home,  not  more  than  a  half 
mile  away.  After  waking  up  half  the  neighborhood,  he 
returned  with  a  package  of  bromide  paper  with  which 
a  sufficiently  good  proof  was  secured  from  the  still  wet 
negative  to  take  to  the  engraver,  who  made  a  plate  just 
in  time  to  reach  the  last  form.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  chronicle  that  such  Herculean  efforts  were  successful 
in  defeating  the  ends  of  justice,  but  the  trial  apparently 
progressed  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  it  would  have 
done  had  we  published  no  such  feature.  The  anecdote 
illustrates  not  only  the  necessity  for  an  assistant  and  the 
use  of  a  flash-light,  but  the  tornado-like  way  in  which 
the  press  photographer  must  sometimes  work. 

The  ever-present  question  of  exposure 
Exposure  is  as  important  in  press  photography  as 
in  every  other  kind.  It  is,  however, 
strange  though  it  may  seem  at  first,  glance,  better  to 
slightly  underexpose  one’s  negatives  than  to  give  them 
too  much  time, — at  least  when  working  for  the  daily 
paper.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  reproductive  processes  used  in  newspaper  work  are 
as  yet  so  far  from  perfection  that  what  is  wanted  is  a 
bold  effect  of  masses  of  light  and  shade,— -excessive  con¬ 
trast,  in  other  words, —  rather  than  soft  gradation  of 
half-tones  and  minute  detail.  The  following  quotation 
from  an  article  on  Journalistic  Photography,  by  Robert 
E.  M.  Bain,  so  accurately  covers  this  point  that  no 
apologies  are  necessary  for  its  presentation  here. 

“A  moment’s  thought  will  discover  that  it  must,  of 
course,  be  impossible  to  get  the  same  effects  on  paper 
from  a  press  going  at  the  rate  of  speed  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  our  daily  journals  which  would  result  from  a 
book  press  going  at  less  than  one-tenth  the  rapidity. 
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The  kind  of  ink  used,  the  character  of  paper  and  method 
of  ‘make-up’  also  constitute  disturbing  elements  com¬ 
pared  with  book  illustrative  work. 

“  Surfaced  paper  used  in  illustration  gives  to  a  fine 
half-tone  photograph  a  finish  almost  equal  to  the  best 
albumen  paper  when  burnished,  and  the  slow  speed  of 
the  press  allows  of  so  fine  a  screen  being  used  as  to 
show  distinctly  the  most  delicate  details. 

“In  newspaper  work  the  screen  must  necessarily  be 
coarse,  so  that  the  electrotype  will  not  fill  up  when  inked 
by  the  immense  and  rapidly  worked  rollers.  In  this  way 
the  finer  details  are  lost  before  the  plate  goes  to  press. 
The  ink  being  free-flowing  and  thick,  to  give  a  rapid  im¬ 
pression,  gets  into  the  finer  lines  of  the  block,  despite 
the  utmost  care,  and  hence  many  pictures  appear  more  or 
less  smudgy  or  black.  The  kind  of  picture  most 
desired  for  news-press  work  is  not  necessarily  sharply 
focused,  but  has  bold  effects,  strong  lights  and  shadows 
and  strong  action.  Newspapers  do  not  pretend  to 
print  fine  drawings  or  etchings  save  as  special  work 
separate  from  the  news  sheet.  The  result  would  not 
harmonize  with  the  artists’  reputation  and  skill.  The 
artists  doing  sketch-work  for  the  daily  newspaper  use 
broad,  bold  lines  in  their  work  and  deal  in  general 
effects,  omitting,  save  when  absolutely  necessary,  any  of 
the  finer  details.  Pictures  of  animals  showing  great  con¬ 
trast,  especially  between  the  object  and  the  background, 
or  pictures  of  public  men  of  strong  features,  soldiers 
in  the  field,  buildings  showing  great  angles  or  prominent 
decorations, — all  these  are  the  kind  of  pictures  which 
make  good  reproductions  in  daily  papers  ;  and  with  the 
foregoing  explanation  it  will  at  once  be  understood 
why.  A  cozy  nook  along  a  river  with  much  detail  in 
the  shadows,  or  a  group  of  people  spread  over  a  large 
flat  surface  are  not  good  subjects,  while  the  bold 
promontory  with  prominent  trees  and  rocks  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  will  prove  a  success  at  once  and  pronounced.’’ 

The  development,  except  in  special 
Development  cases,  to  be  treated  of  directly,  should 
follow  out  the  plan  of  obtaining  con¬ 
trast,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  too  diluted  or  weak 
in  reducing  agent.  Usually,  pyro  will  be  found  the 
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most  satisfactory  developer.  It  will  be  unnecessary,  as 
well  as  impossible,  to  make  room  for  formulae  here,  as 
The  Photo-Miniature,  Numbers  n,  Developer  and 
Development,  and  34,  More  About  Development  with  Pyro, 
Metol  and  Ortol,  cover  the  ground  in  such  a  thorough 
and  satisfactory  manner.  The  following  formula,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  which  I  have  found  to  give  satisfactory 
results  with  almost  any  brand  of  plates  and  which  is  a 
good  safe  developer  to  use:  Solution  No.  1.  Water,  15 
ounces;  sulphite  soda  crystals,  2.5  ounces;  carbonate 
soda  crystals,  1.25  ounces.  Solution  No.  2.  Water,  12 
ounces;  oxalic  acid,  7  grains;  pyro,  350  grains.  To 
use,  take  one  ounce  of  number  1,  one-half  ounce  of 
number  2  and  from  two  (2)  to  four  (4)  ounces  of 
water,  according  to  effect  desired  and  temperature. 
Use  more  water  in  hot  weather  and  less  in  cold. 

It  occasionally  happens,  as  in  the  incident  last  given, 
that  the  photographer  must  work  against  time,  so  that 
minutes  are,  in  more  senses  than  one,  a  matter  of 
“moment.”  When  such  is  the  case,  it  is  better  to 
fully  or  over-expose  and  to  use  a  developer  such  as 
metol -hydroquinone,  metol-pyro  or  edinol-ortol.  The 
metol  and  the  edinol  start  the  plate  in  a  hurry  and  the 
hydroquinone,  pyro  or  ortol  give  density  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  time.  For  such  work,  the  fixing-bath  should 
be  strong,  should  have  lots  of  acid,  alum  or  some  other 
hardener  and  should  be  warmed.  It  is  possible  to  put 
a  negative  in  the  developer,  fix  it  and  get  a  print  from 
it  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  if  the  worker  is  familiar 
with  his  tools  and  his  conveniences  are  handily  arranged. 

The  reproductive  processes  used  in 
Re£5°.uEtlon  newspaper  work  are  two  in  number. 

e  0  s  One  is  the  half-tone  on  copper  and  the 
other  the  line-cut  or  zinc-etching.  The  half-tone  is  a 
positive  print  on  copper,  made  with  a  negative  which 
has  been  cut  up  into  tiny  circles  or  squares  by  means 
of  a  “screen.”  The  surface  of  the  copper  is  treated 
with  enamel  which  adheres  to  the  points  of  metal 
formed  by  these  squares  and  leaves  the  copper  between 
the  dots  free  to  the  action  of  an  etching-bath.  The 
line-cut  is  a  print  from  a  negative  (having  no  half¬ 
tones)  upon  zinc,  which  is  etched  in  a  similar  manner. 


Department  in  a  Modern  Watch  Factory.  Example  of  Work  for  a  Technical  Journal 
From  a  photograph  furnished  by  C.  U.  Cloudy 


Climbing  the  Capitol  steps  in  an  Automobile 
Copyrighted  1Q03,  by  the  Cadillac  Automobile  Company 
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Prints  for  There  are,  of  course,  any  number  of 

„  ,  varieties  of  these  two  processes,  but 

their  use  is  more  or  less  restricted  and 
the  instructions  about  to  be  given  regarding  the  variety 
of  prints  needed  in  each  process  will  apply  to  any  of 
them.  The  half-tone  process  almost  invariably  loses 
much  of  the  purity  of  the  original.  For  this  reason, 
prints  for  half-tone  work  should  be  made  upon  some 
of  the  print-out  papers  which  give  great  detail  in  the 
shadows  and  half-tones.  Kloro  or  Solio  are  examples 
of  this  kind  of  paper.  Glossy  Velox  and  Portrait- 
Velox  are  almost  as  desirable  and  may  be  printed  by 
any  artificial  light.  A  mistake  frequently  made  by 
writers  on  photo-mechanical  subjects  is  that  of  advising 
the  necessity  for  a  glossy  paper  for  half-tone  work  in¬ 
stead  of  a  paper  giving  detail.  I  have  seen  instructions 
for  making  gum-bichromates  glossy  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  the  photo-engraver !  The  mistake  is  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  glossiness  the  desired  feature  instead  of 
the  detail  and  the  half-tone  gradations,  although  the 
glossiness  is  desirable  as  destroying  the  “  grain  ”  of 
the  paper. 

Many  publications,  both  daily  and  monthly,  maintain 
art-rooms,  where  photographs  are  prepared  in  fancy 
frames  and  doctored  with  washes  until  all  semblance 
of  their  original  character  is  lost.  Prints  for  this 
variety  of  work  should  be  on  a  plain  paper,  having  no 
surface  emulsion,  such  as  the  rough  bromides,  and 
should  be  fully  exposed  and  very  much  under-devel¬ 
oped,  giving  a  full  but  faint  outline. 

The  blue  print,  or  black  print,  which  is  simply  a  va¬ 
riation  of  the  ordinary  ferricyanide  paper,  is  what  is 
used  frequently  in  preparing  a  photograph  for  a  line- 
cut  reproduction.  The  outline  of  the  photograph  is 
gone  over  with  waterproof  ink  by  the  illustrator  and 
the  half-tones  and  shadows  afterwards  bleached  out, 
leaving  a  line  drawing  upon  plain  white  paper,  which 
becomes  “copy”  for  the  engraver.  Blue  prints  should 
never  be  submitted  unless  requested,  as  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  make  a  reproduction  from  them  in  half¬ 
tone. 

Prints  untrimmed  and  unmounted  are,  in  nine  cases  out 
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of  ten,  more  acceptable  to  the  editor,  whether  he  be  the 
captain  of  a  daily,  a  weekly,  a  monthly  or  a  trade  journal. 
It  allows  him  to  use  his  own  individual  taste  and  ideas  in 
trimming,  and  because  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  make¬ 
up  of  some  of  the  illustrated  pages  of  daily  journals,  he 
may  often  desire  surroundings  and  details  in  your  print 
which  you  consider  entirely  outside  the  question  and 
altogether  inartistic.  There  are  cases,  however,  when 
it  is  better  to  mount  the  print.  Very  large  photographs 
which  must  be  sent  some  distance  are  oftentimes  pro¬ 
tected  against  injury  if  mounted  upon  cloth.  But,  if 
so  treated,  it  should  be  with  some  mountant  wnich  ful¬ 
fils  its  manifest  destiny  and  sticks,  and  does  not,  like 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  so-called  photographic  pastes, 
cockle  and  come  away  from  its  support  as  soon  as  dry. 
A  slight  admixture  of  fish-glue  with  any  good  paste 
makes  a  capable  article  for  such  use.  Very  small  pic¬ 
tures  can  often  be  advantageously  mounted  on  thin 
cardboard.  Do  not,  however,  leave  more  than  an 
inch  margin  of  mount,  no  matter  what  style  you  may 
employ.  The  poorest  kind  of  a  mount  for  our  purpose 
is  the  paper,  cover  paper  or  vellum  article  so  much  in 
vogue  in  the  hands  of  the  artistic  photographer. 

Prints  should  in  all  cases  bear  their 
Titles  and  tj[ties  Up0n  their  backs  and  any  informa- 
Descnptions  tjQn  regarc]|ng  localities,  time  of  taking, 
etc.,  which  may  be  at  hand.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  particulars  as  to  the  stop  used,  exposure,  plate, 
etc.,  as  the  editor  is  not  interested  in  your  methods  of 
work  unless  he  be  the  presiding  genius  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  journal.  Always  and  invariably  put  your  name 
and  address  on  the  back  of  each  and  every  print  or  pho¬ 
tograph,  mounted  or  unmounted.  Have  a  stamp  made 
for  the  purpose  and  use  it  liberally.  Stamp  it  three 
times  plainly  rather  than  once  carelessly.  If  your  print 
is  copyrighted,  be  sure  and  so  state  upon  the  back  of 
it  (see  particulars  on  copyrighting  further  on).  In 
mailing  prints,  do  so  flat  whenever  possible,  and  if  un¬ 
mounted  prints  are  so  sent,  use  good  heavy  cardboard 
backing  so  that  they  will  not  be  bent  and  broken. 
Never  roll  a  print  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  or  unless 
it  be  mounted  upon  cloth.  Editors  and  engravers  who 
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are  in  a  hurry  have  little  time,  and  less  inclination,  to 
overcome  obstacles  which  may  be  easily  avoided  by 
the  photographer. 

It  will  sometimes  be  found  necessary 
Copies  for  the  press  photographer  to  copy 
the  poorly  done  work  of  some  other 
man.  When  this  happens,  it  is  always  advisable, 
when  possible,  to  do  or  have  done  the  necessary  re¬ 
touching  upon  the  “copy”  before  it  is  rephotographed, 
rather  than  upon  the  resulting  negative.  It  is  advisable 
because  the  photograph  of  a  retouched  print,  which 
photograph  must  be  again  copied  by  the  camera,  will 
soften  down  the  retouching  oftentimes  enough  to  make 
it  completely  indistinguishable.  Do  not,  however, 
under  any  circumstances,  retouch  your  negative,  print 
or  copy  (and  this  applies  to  almost  all  your  pictures) 
if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  The  editor  and  his  artists 
like  to  have  full  sway  in  this  department  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  retouching  usually  takes  up  more  time  than  can 
be  spared.  Of  course,  none  of  these  restrictions  are 
supposed  to  apply  to  portrait  work  or  photographing 
for  the  finer  reproductions. 

It  will,  of  course,  very  occasionally 
Protection  happen  that  the  dishonest  editor  will 
return  your  contribution  after  having 
used  it.  This,  however,  is  so  very  rare  that  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  money 
spent  in  copyrighting  is  utterly  wasted.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  any  pictures  which  are  likely  to  prove  val¬ 
uable  in  the  extreme,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  have 
them  protected,  but  the  ordinary  photograph  does  not 
offer  sufficient  temptation  to  the  dishonest  editor  or 
does  not  find  its  way  into  his  presence  sufficiently  often 
to  make  the  copyright  worth  while. 

As  a  knowledge  of  copyrighting  is 
Copyrighting  badly  needed  when  it  is  needed,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  here  insert  a  copy  of 
part  of  the  printed  circular  sent  by  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C., 
when  requested  : 

I  have  the  honor,  by  request  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  to  explain  that,  in  order  to  obtain  copyright 
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protection  for  a  photograph,  three  steps  are  necessary. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  transmit  to  this  office  a 
printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  photograph  (i.e.,  the 
name  or  designation  which  distinguishes  it).  A  written 
title  cannot  be  accepted,  and  a  typewritten  title  can  be 
recorded  only  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 


The  application  for  entry  of  title  must  contain  a 
distinct  statement  in  whose  name  the  claim  of  copyright 
is  to  be  entered.  The  full  name  and  address  should  be 
given  of  the  person  who  claims  to  be  the  proprietor  of 
the  copyright.  No  entry  can  be  made  in  a  fictitious 
name,  such  as  a  nom  de  plume  or  pseudonym.  The  real 
name  of  the  claimant  should  be  stated.  Not  only  does 
the  law  require  that  the  real  name  of  the  copyright 
claimant  shall  be  printed  in  the  notice  of  copyright, 
which  it  is  obligatory  to  print  upon  each  copy  of  any 
article  copyrighted,  but  it  also  requires  that  the^  name 
of  the  copyright  claimant  shall  be  printed  in  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Title  Entries.”  If  an  author  desires  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  anonymity  and  to  avoid  putting  his  name  on 
record,  he  should  arrange  to  have  some  other  person 
make  the  copyright  entry  in  such  person’s  name  as 
“Proprietor,"  under  arrangement  with  himself  as  author. 
Entry  can  be  made  of  a  firm,  of  a  corporation,  or  trus¬ 
tee,  or  in  two  or  more  names  as  joint  authors  or 
proprietors. 

The  blank  should  be  filled  up  to  state  whether  the 
copyright  is  claimed  as  author  or  as  proprietor  of  the 
photograph  whose  title  is  to  be  recorded. 

When  application  is  made  for  a  photograph,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  the  photographic  prints  are  from 
negatives  made  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
or  from  transfers  made  therefrom. 

The  application  for  registration  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  statutory  fee.  Only  one  title  can  be 
recorded  for  one  fee  and  the  prints  from  each  separate 
negative,  as  well  as  each  photographic  pose,  require  sep¬ 
arate  entry  under  some  distinguishing  title,  number  or 
mark  at  a  separate  fee. 

The  copyright  fees  prescribed  by  law  are  as  follows : 
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For  recording  each  title  of  a  photograph,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  citizen  or  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  the 
charge  is  fifty  (50)  cents.  If  a  certificate  of  copyright 
(i.  e.,  a  certificate  of  the  entry  of  title)  is  desired,  there 
is  an  additional  charge  of  fifty  (50)  cents,  or  $1  in  all. 

.  For  recording  each  title  of  a  photograph,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  person  not  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States,  the  charge  is  $1.  This  fee  of  $1  is  required 
to  be  paid  for  recording  the  title  of  every  work  whose 
original  author  or  producer  is  “a  person  not  a  citizen 
or  resident  of  the  United  States,”  whether  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  copyright  is  or  is  not  a  citizen  or  resident  of 
the  United  States.  A  certificate  of  such  record  requires 
the  payment  of  fifty  (50)  cents  additional,  or  $i.co 
in  all. 

All  remittances  should  be  by  postal  money  order,  or 
express  order,  payable  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights. 
No  money  (currency  or  coin)  should  be  placed  in  any 
package  of  photographs  sent  to  the  Copyright  Office, 
and  all  remitters  are  respectfully  urged  to  send  an 
identifiable  remittance.  Postage  stamps  should  not  be 
sent  as  fees,  as  they  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  second  step  is  to  send  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Copyright  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  TWO 
copies  of  the  best  edition  or  print  of  the  photograph, 
suitably  mounted,  before  any  copies  are  distributed  or 
published.  Each  photograph  should  be  plainly  marked 
with  its  title,  differentiating  number  or  mark,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  and  claimant  of 
copyright. 

The  above  two  steps  taken  before  any  publication 
of  the  photograph,  are  prerequisites  to  obtaining  any 
copyright  protection. 

The  third  step  requisite  to  obtain  any  valid  copyright 
is  the  printing  of  the  claim  of  copyright  on  each  copy 
of  the  photograph.  No  copyright  can  be  protected 
against  infringement  unless  the  notice  prescribed  by 
iaw  is  inserted  on  every  copy  produced.  The  wording 
of  the  notice  is  determined  by  the  copyright  statute  and 
must  be  one  or  other  of  these  two  forms  :  a.  “  Entered 
according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  . 
ky . in  the  Office  of 
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the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington;”  or  b. 
‘‘Copyright . .  •  *  ’  by  '  ' 

The  name  of  claimant  printed  in  the  notice  of  copy¬ 
right,  as  well  as  the  year  date,  should  correspond  exactly 
with  the  name  as  recorded  and  the  year  date  of  entry. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  THORVALD  SOLBERG, 

Register  of  Copyrights.” 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
Warnings  last  or  third  step  treated  of  in  the  above 
circular.  The  best  way  is  to  have  a 
stamp  made  with  the  legal  phrasing  required,  and  stamp 
it  upon  the  back  of  the  photograph.  It  is  customary 
for  press  photographers,  in  sending  prints  away  from 
town,  to  have  a  stamp  made  bearing  wording  similar  to 
the  following : — 

WARNING. — This  photograph  is  copy¬ 
righted  by . 01  •.  * 

and  must  not  be  reproduced  in  any  way 
without  written  permission. 

Accompanying  photographs  bearing  the  above  legend, 
a  license  should  be  sent,  worded,  something  like  this  ,— 
Upon  payment  of  .  .  permis¬ 
sion  is  given  for  the  reproduction  in  .  .  • 

of  my  copyrighted  photographs  lllustra- 

1:  '  .  PROVIDED  that  the 

ting  •  •  •  >i 

line  ‘‘Copyright  1903  by  .  •  •  •  .  • 

appears  under  each  and  every  reproduction  as 
required  by  law.  Failure  to  give  credit  in 
this  form  shall  in  itself  revoke  this  license. 

(Signed) . 

In  the  instructions  given  upon  the  application  for 
copyright  will  be  found  the  following,-—  The  law  dis¬ 
tinctly  specifies  a  printed  title.  If  a  typewritten  title 
is  sent  it  is  at  the  claimant’s  risk.”  This  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  little  bugaboos  for  which  the  government  red- 
tape  factory  is  famous.  I  have  not  the  statistics  a 
hand,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  wager  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  loss  from  typewritten  titles  in  the  application 
blank  is  so  small  as  to  require  a  high-power  microscope 
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to  see  it.  I  do  not  believe  that,  if  a  man  had  to  take 
his  application  blank  to  a  printing  office,  and  have  his 
titles  printed  in,  Uncle  Sam  would  do  much  copy¬ 
right  business  on  photographs. 

Finally,  let  it  be  said  that  in  case  your 
Infringements  copyright  is  infringed,  it  is  much  the 
wiser  course  to  compromise  or  let  the 
matter  drop  rather  than  to  sue.  Of  course  if  your 
prints  represent  a  value  of  a  hundred  dollars  or  more, 
the  matter  takes  on  another  color,  but  for  smaller 
amounts  your  suit  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end  than 
you  are  likely  to  get.  If  it  be  asked,  “Why,  then, 
copyright?”  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  days  of 
his  childhood  and  the  influence  of  the  bogey  man  upon 
his  good  conduct.  I  never  knew  a  bogey  man  to  appear, 
either  in  flesh  or  spirit,  but  his  influence  is  potent.  In 
the  same  way,  the  magic  words  “Copyrighted”  serve 
to  warn  away  those  who  would  filch  from  you  your 
own.  It  is  a  preventive  measure  rather  than  a  cure, 
and,  as  previously  stated,  is  often  uselessly  employed. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of 
of  Price*011  t^e  monet;ary  profit  to  be  derived  by  the 
press  photographer  for  his  work.  It  is 
with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  approach  this  branch  of 
my  subject,  because  unless  I  had  at  my  disposal  two 
successive  years  of  this  magazine  and  could  give  an  in¬ 
dividual  list  of  every  photograph-buying  periodical  and 
the  price  paid  by  each,  I  could  not  hope  to  even  ap¬ 
proach  accuracy  or  leave  the  vague  realm  of  generalities. 

Every  newspaper,  every  magazine,  every  illustrated 
weekly,  and  every  trade-journal,  has  ideas  of  its  own  in 
regard  to  the  payment  for  photographs.  Some  of  them 
have  a  regular  scale  of  prices,  others  fix  their  payment 
according  to  the  whim  of  the  editor,  and  still  others  pay 
for  photographs  at  ordinary  space  rates.  Excluding 
exceptional  photographs,  the  average  price  paid  by  a 
daily  newspaper  for  pictures  may  be  not  incorrectly 
stated  as  from  one  to  five  dollars.  Now  that  I  have  set 
down  this  sentence  I  am  afraid  that  the  editor  will  go 
over  it  with  a  blue  pencil  and  erase  it  altogether, 
because  to  say  that  an  average  price  is  from  one 
to  five  dollars  is  to  be  at  once  contradictory  and 
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paradoxical.  Nevertheless,  this  is  about  as  accurate  a 
statement  as  can  be  made.  A  newspaper  of  small  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  town  of  medium  size  will  be  apt  to  pay  for 
photographs  at  space  rates,  or  at  about  one  dollar  each. 
The  big  dailies  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  large 
cities  will  pay  proportionately  more.  The  monthly 
magazine  will  pay  somewhat  similar  rates  for  ordinary 
photographs,  but  much  higher  prices  for  photographs  of 
unusual  interest  or  of  important  events. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  written  by  a  very  prominent 
newspaper  man  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  journals  of  the  country.  In  this  letter  he  informs 
me  that  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee,  a  cer¬ 
tain  New  York  man  had  the  only  photographs  available 
of  the  locality  and  happenings  there.  My  correspond¬ 
ent  says:  “I  understand  he  got  a  very  large  price 
from  some  of  the  magazines  for  these  photographs.  An 
unexpected  freak  of  nature  gave  him  a  corner  on  a 
particular  market  and  he  reaped  the  reward.” 

He  later  made  a  statement  in  his  letter  as  follows  : 
‘‘A  newspaper  or  magazine  might  readily  pay  $1,000 
for  a  set  of  photographs  illustrating  a  happening  of 
unusual  interest  provided  they  could  get  them  at  once, 
although  in  a  few  days  the  photographs  would  be  worth 
only  ordinary  prices.”  ....  , 

Later  I  had  a  conversation  with  this  gentleman  and 
asked  him  to  give  me  an  incident  explaining  this  rather 
large  amount.  In  reply,  he  said  that  should  a  serious 
accident  happen  in  the  White  House  which  could  by 
any  possibility  be  photographed,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  of  obtaining  as  high  as  $1,000  for  the  pictures. 
Could  any  one  have  taken  a  photograph  of  President 
McKinley  at  the  instant  of  his  assassination,  there  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  be  set  to  the  inflated  price  which 
would  be  paid  for  its  exclusive  use.  Clinedinst,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  said  to  have  received  over  $700 
for  the  magazine  rights  of  a  series  of  pictures  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  on  horseback,  of  which  the  one  here 
presented  is  the  most  famous.  My  readers  will  now 
appreciate  the  difficulty  I  have  in  making  any  exact 
statement  as  to  prices. 

When  a  trade-journal  orders  a  set  of  photographs, 
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from  Si  to  $3  per  print  is  usually  the  amount  paid. 
The  journal  over  whose  editorial  destinies  I  preside  re¬ 
cently  had  occasion  to  use  a  series  of  photographs  of  the 
new  East  River  bridge  of  New  York.  We  sent  a  man 
with  a  photographer  who  picked  out  the  views,  and  out 
of  the  eleven  negatives  we  took  nine  photographs,  pay¬ 
ing  therefor  S3  per  print.  The  photographer  thus 
pocketed  $2 7  as  the  result  of  one  day’s  work,  of  which 
I  suppose  $20  was  clear  profit. 

In  doing  independent  work, —  that  is, 

Free-Lance  when  not  regularly  employed  by  any 
newspaper, —  it  is  usually  wise  to  have 
an  understanding  as  to  what  is  to  be  paid  you  for  your 
photographs.  Space  rates  are  usually  acceptable  if  you 
have  any  number  of  pictures  in  one  story,  but  to  make 
one  photograph  and  receive  therefor  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  50  cents  is  not  a  particularly  profitable  under¬ 
taking.  A  monthly  magazine  which  desires  a  series  of 
pictures  which  are  to  be  published  for  their  beauty 
alone  may  easily  be  induced  to  pay  from  $15  to  $25  per 
picture,  provided  they  are  acceptable. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  have  told  all  I  can  in 
regard  to  the  actual  prices  paid  for  photographs.  The 
more  difficult  the  work,  the  better  the  pay,  is  a  rule 
usually  obtaining  in  commercial  photography,  but  in 
press  photography  the  pay  is  entirely  proportionate  to 
the  news  value  of  the  resulting  picture,  regardless  of 
the  difficulties  of  its  production. 

In  sending  in  a  bill  to  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
for  photographic  services  rendered,  it  is  usual  and 
customary  to  send  a  clipping  of  the  printed  illustration 
with  the  date  of  the  issue  or  its  exact  title,  with  the 
date  and  page  of  publication.  Some  of  the  larger 
journals  pay  on  acceptance  instead  of  on  publication, 
in  which  case  bills  should  accompany  the  prints.  A 
curious  feature  in  connection  with  this  work  is  that 
commissions  given  by  newspapers  for  certain  photo¬ 
graphs  rarely  bring  the  photographer  as  large  a  remun¬ 
eration  as  do  those  pictures  which  he  secures  on  his 
own  account  and  brings  to  the  editor,  offering  same  for 
sale.  It  may  be  the  psychological  effect  of  the  finished 
print  which  awakens  the  editor’s  sense  of  news  cupid- 
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ity,  or  it  may  be  that  he  feels  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
photographer  who  has  his  wares  already  for  sale,  but 
the  fact  remains  as  stated. 

We  have  now  finished  as  comprehensive  a  survey  of 
the  subject  of  press  photography  as  our  space  will 
permit  and  must  make  an  end.  If  I  have  indicated  the 
field  and  its  possibilities,  the  work  is  its  own  reward. 

C.  H.  Claudy. 


BOOKS 

The  only  books  dealing  with  press  photography  in 
any  way  are  as  follows  : 

Photography  for  the  Press.  Edited  by  H.  Snowden 
Ward.  Illustrated.  1902.  (English.)  50  cents. 
This  is  especially  useful  to  readers  in  Great  Britain, 
being  unusually  complete  in  its  local  information, 
permits  to  photograph  public  places,  etc. 

An  Index  of  Standard  Photograms.  Compiled  by 
H.  Snowden  Ward.  About  700  pages.  (English.) 
1902.  $10,  net.  This  is  a  monumental  record  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  photographs  available  for  publication  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
editors,  publishers  and  lecturers,  rather  than  for  the 
press  photographer.  Its  information  concerning  copy¬ 
right  is  a  special  feature. 


/Rotes 

As  we  go  to  press  the  sad  news  reaches  us  of  the 
death  of  Edward  L.  Wilson,  which  took  place  at  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey,  June  23,  1903.  A  sketch  of  his  life 
and  work  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue.  By  his  pass¬ 
ing,  American  photography  has  lost  its  most  prominent 
exponent  during  the  past  forty  years.  Requiescat  in 
pace. 

Mr.  J.  Gaedicke,  in  the  Photographische  Wochenblatte 
of  recent  date,  tells  of  an  interesting  comparative  test 
of  developers.  Each  new  developer  has  its  champion, 
and  it  is  rather  hard  sometimes  to  get  down  to  the  real 
facts.  In  testing  developers,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  plate  which  records  the  impression  must  be 
harmonious,  that  is,  capable  of  giving  a  good  tone  value 
to  the  high  lights,  shadows  and  intermediate  tones,  and 
not  too  “contrasty”  or  too  flat,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  series  of  developers  was  made  up  and  plates  devel¬ 
oped  in  them,  which  had  been  exposed  under  a  sensi- 
tometer  made  of  16  steps  or  layers  of  onion-skin  paper. 
The  records  were  as  follows  : 


The  picture 
appeared  in 

Length  of 
development 

Last  number 
visible 

Intensity 

Rodinal . 

.25  seconds 

Z  minutes 

13 

moderate 

Edinol . 

.22 

3 

13 

moderate,  very  clear 

Pinakol  . 

15 

2 

13 

moderate 

Adurc! . 

.20 

3 

13 

strong 

Amidol . 

•13 

2 

13-H 

pretty  strong 

Orto! . 

.21 

2 

13 

little  less  strong 

Glycin . 

•37 

4 

13 

very  strong,  very  clear 

Mrtol . 

.05 

I 

13 

moderate 

Hydroquinone. 

.80 

5  “ 

13-14 

strong 

Pyrocatechin  . 

165 

11 

13-14 

very  strong,  very  clear 

The  most  rapid  developer  is  metol,  the  slowest 
glycin,  hydroquinone  brenzcatechin ;  the  most  intense 

(i35) 
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negatives  were  produced  by  glycin,  hydroquinone, 
adurol  and  pyrocatechin ;  the  clearest  by  pyrocatechin, 
glycin  and  edinol.  The  keeping  qualities  of  the  solu¬ 
tions  which  are  ready  for  use  are  excellent  in  the  case  of 
rodinal,  but  remarkable  in  the  case  of  adurol.  Amidol 
and  ortol  also  keep  well  ;  edinol  and  pinakol  will  keep 
least  of  all.  From  the  above  experiments  it  appears 
that  adurol  and  glycin  do  not  receive  as  much  consid¬ 
eration  as  they  deserve,  which  is  possibly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
them.  Adurol  possesses  the  following  advantages  : 
(i)  A  solution  of  adurol  ready  for  use  and  in  the 
proper  strength  will  keep  perfectly  white  for  a  very 
long  time,  even  when  the  bottles  are  only  partially 
filled,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  other 
developers,  especially  to  edinol,  pinakol  and  pyrocate¬ 
chin  ;  (2)  Adurol  is  the  quickest-working  developer  of 
those  four  developers  which  yield  the  best  intensity, 
and  it  combines,  in  the  highest  degree,  speed  and  in¬ 
tensity ;  (3)  From  the  experiments  it  has  been  shown 
that  adurol  produces  negatives  which  render  more 
nearly  correct  light  values  than  any  of  the  other  rapid 
developers  ;  (4)  It  is  superior  to  hydroquinone  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  temperature. 

# 

The  Camera ,  of  Philadelphia,  announces  six  interest¬ 
ing  competitions  for  photographers,  with  $540  in  cash 
prizes  and  “Camera”  silver  and  bronze  medals.  A 
circular  announcing  the  particulars  for  contestants  can 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Camera  Publishing 
Company,  120  South  Seventh  street,  Philadelphia. 

# 

The  subjoined  illustration  showing  a  new  test  camera 
for  the  examination  of  lenses,  recently  installed  in  the 
office  of  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  Ltd.,  St.  James 
Building,  New  York,  will  doubtless  interest  our  readers. 
In  a  letter  accompanying  the  illustration  Messrs.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  write  :  The  camera  is  not  for 
sale,  but  we  have  just  made  two  for  use  in  our  New 
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York  and  London  offices,  to  enable  visitors  to  compare 
the  working  of  different  lenses  under  similar  conditions. 

The  average  camera  of  today  is,  you  will  agree,  so 
weak  in  design  that  there  is,  between  the  front  and  the 
back,  a  general  want  of  truth  and  rigidity,  which  makes 


it  difficult  to  secure  from  modern  anastigmats,  such  as 
Cooke  lenses,  the  utmost  sharpness  of  definition. 

In  any  test  camera  it  is  essential  that  the  axis  of  the 
lens  be  accurately  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
focusing  screen,  and  it  was  to  insure  this  that  we  were 
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led  to  design  and  make  this  form  of  camera.  Some  of 
its  features  may  perhaps  be  suggestive  to  designers  of 
cameras  for  general  purposes. 

The  lens  holder  and  focusing  screen  are  carried  by  a 
horizontal  tubular  beam  which  forms  the  head  of  the 
T-shaped  column.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration, 
the  axis  of  this  beam  and  that  of  the  lens  and  screen  are 
not  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  but  the  latter  is  carried 
to  one  side,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  lens  and  screen 
tends  to  rotate  them  around  the  axis  of  the  beam. 

This  tendency  to  rotate  is  utilized  to  take  up  all 
wear  or  shake  in  the  slides  in  the  following  way  :  Run¬ 
ning  along  the  beam  are  two  projecting  fins  or  ribs,  one 
at  each  side  of  it,  that  on  the  near  side  being  visible  in 
the  illustration  as  a  longitudinal  white  line.  Upon  this 
rib,  as  may  be  seen,  one  foot  of  the  lens-holder  rests, 
while  two  other  feet,  which  may  more  properly  be 
described  as  claws,  reach  over  to  the  rear  rib  and  grasp 
it  beneath,  acting  like  the  stock  of  a  draftsman’s 
square  to  keep  the  lens  always  square  to  the  beam. 
This  simple  device  has  the  virtue  of  a  three-legged  stool 
in  being  perfectly  stable  and  free  from  rocking  ;  it  may 
be  placed  anywhere  along  the  beam,  and  stays  rigidly 
without  clamping,  wherever  it  is  placed,  while  any  wear 
of  the  feet  is  taken  up  automatically  without  tilting  the 
plane  of  the  flange-holder. 

The  bearing  of  the  focusing  screen  on  the  ribs  of  the 
beam  has  the  same  arrangement  of  three  feet,  which  hold 
it  without  rocking  and  maintain  the  perfect  parallelism 
of  the  focal  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  lens-holder. 
But  to  facilitate  focusing,  the  foot  which  stands  upon 
the  front  rib,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  terminates  in 
a  roller  which  is  rotated  by  the  milled  wheel  to  move 
the  screen  to  and  fro.  Unlike  a  rack  and  pinion,  this 
device  has  no  backlash,  nor  is  its  freedom  or  accuracy 
affected  by  dust. 

To  give  the  screen  ease  of  motion,  its  two  claws 
which  engage  beneath  the  rear  rib  are  grooved,  and  the 
rib  is  grooved  to  receive  balls,  which  form  a  ball-bearing, 
and  which  in  their  position  beneath  the  rib  are  protected 
from  dust.  A  lever  is  provided  to  lock  the  slide  rigidly 
after  focusing. 
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The  test  chart  used  with  this  camera  is  a  large  ground- 
glass  screen  with  geometrical  squares  and  diagrams,  illu¬ 
minated  from  behind  by  electric  light  arranged  to  give 
brilliant  and  uniform  illumination  at  all  points  on  the 
test  chart.  Visitors  to  New  York  are  cordially  invited 
to  call  and  see  the  test  camera  in  practical  use. 


£ 


The  following  table  of  Speeds  of  American  Plates,  for 
use  with  Wynne’s  Infallible  Exposure  Meter,  is  revised 
to  date  by  Henry  Wenzel,  Jr.,  237  B  South  4th  Street. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  includes  the  new  plates  and  films, 


American  Plate . F  "8 

Ansco  Film . F  go — 

Carbutt’s  B.  16 . F  2o 

B.  20 . F  28 

"  Ortho  Portraits.  23  F  32 

“  Polychromatic  .  .  F  64 

Negative  Film  S.  27  F  78 

Ortho  Portrait  S. 27  F  78 

Eclipse  ■  .  -  •  F  78+ 

"  Eclipse  Junior  .  •  F  78+ 

Cramer’ssingle  &  d'ble  coated  plates: 

Contrast . F  32 

Slow  Iso . F  39 

"  Red  Sensitive  .  .  F 

Anchor  .  .  .  .  F  78 

"  Non- Halation  .  .F  78+ 

"  Medium  Iso  .  .  .  F  78+ 

”  Banner  X  ....  F  90+ 

Cramer’s  Instant  Iso  .  .  .  .  F  90+ 

Crown . Fin 

Eastman’s  Ordinary  Film  .  F  90 

“  Non-Curling  Film  F  90+ 

"  "Kodoid  Plate"  “  F  90+ 


Eastman’s  Ex.  Rapid  Plate  F  in  — 


Forbes’  L  Plate  ...  F  23 

S.  &  S.  Ortho.  .  .F  70+ 
Hammer’s  plain  and  ortho  plates: 

Slow . F  43 

Fast . F  78 

Extra  Fast  .  .  .  .  F  90-t- 

Aurora  Non-Hal.  F  90+ 

"  Special!  RedLabel)F  in 

New  Record  Ortho . F  78+ 

"  Extra  Rapid  .  .  .  F  90+ 

R.O.C.  Plate . F  78 

Rotograph  Neg.  Paper,  Fast  F  56 
Seed’s  plain  and  ortho  Plates: 

S.  23  . F  78— 

S.  26 . F  90— 

Non-Halation  .  .  F  90+ 

“  S.  26 x . F  ill  — 

"  S.27 . Fin 

Standard  Extra . F  90 

Orthonon  .  .  .  .  F  90+ 

“  Imperial  Portrait  .  F  in — 

Stanley’s  S.  50 . Fin 


note.  ■+•  and  —  signs  are  to  be  disregarded;  they  merely  indicate  that 
plates  so  marked  are  slightly  faster  or  slower  than  unmarked  plates  having 
the  same  speed  numbers. 

These  speed  numbers,  although  the  results  of  both  sensitometer  and  actual 
camera  tests,  are  offered  merely  as  guides  to  the  speed  numbers  giving  best 
results.  It  may  occasionally  be  found  necessary  to  use  higher  or  lower 
numbers. 


* 


With  characteristic  foresight,  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald, 
“  Photographer  of  Men,”  has  installed  in  his  studio,  in 
the  Washington  Life  Bldg.,  New  York,  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  light  which  is  being  boomed  in  Europe  as  a 
remarkably  effective  illuminant  for  photographic  por¬ 
traiture.  The  new  light  is  practically  equivalent  to 
daylight,  as  far  as  photography  is  concerned,  and  is 
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said  to  give  a  more  perfect  rendering  of  photographic 
values  than  daylight.  It  is  perfectly  controllable  and, 
of  course,  enables  the  portraitist  to  fulfil  his  engage¬ 
ment  without  regard  to  weather  or  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions. 

& 

English  readers  and  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
planning  their  holidays  should  invest  50  cents  (2/)  in 
the  very  attractive  literature  issued  by  the  North-Eastern 
Railway,  York,  England,  to  inform  tourists  of  the 
wonderful  pictorial  attractions  of  the  English  north 
country.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Davis,  Chief 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  N.  E.  R,,  we  have  received  a 
bundle  of  these  illustrated  booklets  and  can  promise 
those  visiting  the  northeastern  part  of  England  this 
summer  a  most  delightful  holiday  with  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pictorial  work.  The  handbook  “  Summer 
Holidays  in  North-East  England,”  illustrated  with 
about  one  hundred  photographs  by  Payne  Jennings, 
is  a  very  complete  guide  to  these  picturesque  nooks  and 
corners ;  while  the  cyclist  will  find  his  needs  fully 
covered  in  the  “  Cyclist’s  Guide  to  North-East  Eng¬ 
land,”  a  book  of  136  pages.  Apart  from  these,  and 
containing  detailed  information  concerning  available 
rooms  and  board,  railroad  facilities,  etc.,  are  several 
booklets,  carefully  compiled  and  correctly  illustrated. 
The  service  offered  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  as 
we  know  by  experience,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  railway  in  Great  Britain,  and  we  commend  its 
facilities  with  pleasure, 


Boobs  ant)  prints 

Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical 
Judgment  of  Pictures.  A  handbook  for  students 
and  lovers  of  art.  By  Henry  R.  Poore,  A.N.A.  255 
pages;  profusely  illustrated;  bYz  x  10  in.;  $1.50,  net. 
New  York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  satistaction.  Despite  the  numerous  works  on  pic¬ 
ture-making  by  photography,  we  have  shared  the  com¬ 
mon  desire  for  a  reliable  guide  to  the  perplexities  of 
composition,  which  would  unite  direct  instruction  with 
a  proper  understanding  of  both  the  painter’s  and  the 
photographer’s  point  of  view.  Mr.  Poore’s  book  seems 
to  meet  these  requirements  in  a  peculiarly  happy  way. 
It  combines  all  that  we  found  helpful,  years  ago,  in 
Burnet’s  classic  Essays  with  the  best  of  what  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Emerson,  Robinson,  Hinton  and 
others  who  have  written  for  photographers. 

Mr.  Poore  is  a  painter,  with  a  keenly  appreciative  in¬ 
sight  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  photography 
as  a  medium  of  pictorial  expression.  This  is  plainly 
evident  in  his  treatment  of  the  fundamentals  of  compo¬ 
sition,  the  numerous  references  to  photography,  and 
especially  in  his  analysis  of  the  illustrations  accompany¬ 
ing  the  text.  We  particularly  call  the  reader’s  attention 
to  the  chapter  on  Unity  or  Balance,  w’hich,  to  our  mind, 
is  the  clearest  exposition  of  this  principle  and  its  vital 
importance  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Here,  as 
in  other  sections  of  the  work,  Mr.  Poore  employs  nu¬ 
merous  illustrations  to  illustrate  principles  already 
stated,  instead  of  deducing  rules  from  selected  exam¬ 
ples,  as  is  usually  done  in  text-books  on  picture-mak¬ 
ing.  This  method  is  most  commendable,  as  enabling 
the  student  to  apply  the  principles  to  all  kinds  of  sub¬ 
jects,  rather  than  giving  simply  an  understanding  of  the 
example  under  discussion. 
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In  its  style,  clear  and  explicit,  the  interest  of  the 
subject  is  well  sustained,  and  the  reader  will  find  it 
difficult  to  lay  the  book  down  without  at  least  finishing 
the  chapter  which  first  engaged  his  attention.  The 
volume  is  well  arranged,  and  typographically  most 
attractive.  We  commend  it  to  all  earnest  picture- 
makers  as  emphatically  the  most  satisfactory  book  on 
the  subject  at  present  available. 

4 

The  Figures,  Facts  and  Formula  of  Pho¬ 
tography,  and  Guides  to  Their  Practical  Use.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  H.  Snowden  Ward.  165  pages;  5  x  7^; 
paper  covers,  50  cents  ;  cloth-bound,  $1.  Published  by 
Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York,  and  Dawbarn  &  Ward 
Ltd.,  London. 

The  usefulness  of  this  book  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that,  although  published  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  it 
has  already  passed  through  two  editions.  Briefly,  it 
comprises  over  a  thousand  carefully-selected  formulae, 
methods,  tables,  recipes  and  “short  cuts,”  covering 
every  branch  of  photography  and  arranged  in  sections 
for  convenient  reference.  Its  compilation  must  have 
been  an  immense  labor,  involving  reference  and  cross- 
reference  to  scores  of  sources  of  information.  As  an 
example  of  extreme  condensation,  combined  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  directness  in  explanation,  F.  F.  F.  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  skill  of  its  editor,  to  whom 
we  extend  our  congratulations  upon  the  appreciation 
given  to  his  labors.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken 
F.  F.  F.  will  take  its  place  on  the  photographer’s  book¬ 
shelf  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  photographic  ref¬ 
erence  books. 

Note. —Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  paper- 
covered  edition  has  disappeared  and  only  a  few  of  the 
cloth-bound  copies  remain  on  hand.  [Publishers.] 

4* 

Instruction  in  Ozotype.  New  methods  and 
formulae.  By  Thomas  Manly.  1903.  48  pages; 

paper  covers;  15  cents.  New  York:  Tennant  & 
Ward. 


NOTES 


U3 


The  simplification  of  Mr.  Manly’s  beautiful  process 
of  pigment  -  printing  has  necessitated  a  complete  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  earlier  manuals.  The  booklet  here  noticed 
gives  clear  and  explicit  directions  for  the  production  of 
perfect  prints  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty  or  failure. 
We  trust  that,  with  the  added  attractiveness  thus  given 
to  the  method,  ozotypy  may  rapidly  become  as  popular 
in  America  as  it  is  in  Europe.  As  a  simple  means  of 
producing  permanent  prints  in  any  desired  color,  with¬ 
out  the  usual  transfer  and  safe-edge  bothers  incidental 
to  other  carbon  processes,  ozotype  deserves  to  be  more 
widely  known  and  appreciated. 

Die  Photographische  Kunst  im  Jahre  1902. 
Edited  by  F.  Matthies-Masuren.  189  pages;  illus¬ 
trated;  8 Yz  x  12  in.  Price,  9.50  marks.  Published 
by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  als  Germany. 

This  is  a  new  German  annual,  corresponding  to 
“  Photograms  of  the  Year,”  reproducing  selected  pic¬ 
tures  by  prominent  photographers,  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  giving  a  few  interesting  papers  on 
photographic  subjects,  by  European  writers  of  note. 

Readers  of  German  may  be  interested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  text -books  recently  published  in  that  language. 

Das  Photographische  Pigment  Verfahren 
[Carbon  Printing,  Photogravure,  Artigue  and  Ozo¬ 
type  methods].  By  H.  W.  Vogel.  4th  edition, 
edited  by  Paul  Hanneke.  124  pages;  paper  covers; 
3  marks. 

Die  Retouche  von  Photcgraphien  [Retouch¬ 
ing  and  Coloring  in  Oil  and  Water-colors].  By  Joh. 
Grasshof.  9th  edition,  edited  by  Fritz  Loescher. 
130  pages  ;  paper  covers  ;  3  marks. 

Die  ARCHITEKTUR- PHOTOGRAPHIE  [Architec¬ 
tural  Photography].  By  Hans  Schmidt.  140  pages; 
illustrated;  paper  covers ;  4.50  marks. 
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Vergrossern  und  Kopieren  auf  Bromsilber- 
PAPIER  [Enlarging  and  Printing  on  Bromide  Papers]. 
By  Fritz  Loescher.  105  pages;  illustrated;  3  marks. 

Photographische  bei  Kunstlichem  Licht 
[Magnesium  Light  Photography].  By  Dr.  E.  Holm. 
135  pages;  illustrated;  3  marks. 

Der  Gummidruck  [The  Gum  -  bichromate  Pro¬ 
cess].  By  J.  Gaedicke.  2d  edition;  85  pages;  illus¬ 
trated  ;  3  marks. 

Die  Trockenplatte.  [An  advanced  text-book  on 
the  properties  and  treatment  of  dry  plates.]  By  Dr. 
Luppo-Cramer ;  98  pages;  illustrated;  3  marks. 

Lehrbuch  DER  MlKROPHOTOGRAPHIE.  [A  re¬ 
vised  digest  of  the  author’s  earlier  work  :  PRAKTIKUM 
DER  WlSSENSCHAFTLICHE  PHOTOGRAPHIE,  a  hand¬ 
book  on  photo-micrography.]  By  Dr.  Carl  Kaiserling. 
176  pages;  illustrated;  4  marks. 

The  above  are  new  volumes  in  the  “  Photographische 
Bibliothek,”  a  series  of  handbooks  similar  to  The 
PHOTO-MlNIATURE  series,  but  more  bulky  by  reason 
of  the  larger  type  and  heavier  papers  used.  Published 
by  Gustav  Schmidt.  Berlin. 

Jahrbuch  des  Photographen  und  der  Photo- 
GRAPHISCHEN  INDUSTRIE.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Em¬ 
merich.  400  pages.  Published  by  Gustav  Schmidt. 
Berlin.  No  price  given. 

This  is  a  new  year-book,  giving  a  review  of  appara¬ 
tus  and  material  introduced  in  1902;  receipts  and 
formulas ;  legal  information  for  German  photographers ; 
lists  of  societies  and  dealers. 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY  PRAISED  BY  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PRESS  AND  READERS  EVERYWHERE.  A 
BOOK  OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST  AND  USEFULNESS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LENSES  A  Simple 

Treatise  by  Conrad  Beck 
and  Herbert  Andrews 

288  pages,  5x7/2,  profusely  illustrated  with  half¬ 
tones  showing  comparative  results  obtained  with 
different  lenses  and  many  diagrams  in  the  text, 
marginal  index,  etc.  Two  editions:  Red  cloth, 
75  cents;  and  de  Luxe  (a  few  copies  only)  in 
superior  binding,  with  photogravures,  etc.,  $1.00 

This  book  is  different  in 
that  it  was  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  two  well-known 
makers  of  lenses.  It  covers 
every  point  of  possible  in¬ 
terest  in  the  choice  and  use 
of  photographic  lenses  of  all 
kinds  for  all  classes  of  work. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  essence  of  all 
other  books  on  the  subject 

Tennant  &  Ward,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ANSCO 


THE.  NE.W 

DAYLIQHT-  LOADING 


FILM 


has  better  keeping  qualities 

with  greater  latitude  in  exposure 
and  development  than  any  other  film 


ANSCO  FILM  is  adapted  for  use 
in  all  standard  film  cameras 


CYKO 

Finest  of 


prints  by  any  light ; 
all  developing  papers 


NO  DARK-ROOM  REQUIRED 

CYKO  is  made  in  six  different 
grades,  adapted  for  every  class  of 
negative  _ 

ANSCO  BOOKLET 
AND  CYCO  MANUAL  EREX 

to  any  address  on  request 


The  Anthony  and  Scovill  Co. 

122-124  Fifth  Avenue  Atlas  Block 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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CRAMER’S 


BANNER  X  PLATES 


Combine 


.A.11  the  qualities 
Necessary  to  produce  the  best 
Negatives.  They  are 
Easy  to  develop.  In 
Rapidity  and  Uniformity  they 
Xcel  all  other  brands. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  new  plate.  II  you  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
it,  please  let  us  know,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 


manufactured  dy 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  most  complete  Photo  Manual  ever  published 

will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application 


OFFICES  IN 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

32  East  10th  Street  Room  1211,  Masonic  Temple  Room  38,819  Market  St. 
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1878  GEORGE  MIJRPHY  1903 

(incoepoeaibd) 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Photographic  Goods 


DRY  PLATES: 

Seed’s  Extra  Rapid, 
Seed’s  Instantaneous, 
Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Portrait, 

Seed's  Orthochromatic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 
Seed's  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed’s  New  Light-Filters. 


CARD  STOCK: 

Collins  Mounts,  full  line. 

PRINTING- OUT 
PAPERS. 


DEVELOPING- OUT 
PAPERS. 


THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 


CORE’S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 


NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 


BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


BLOTTING 

PAPERS: 

“Royal” — 20x25  in.,  50  lbs. 
“Royal”  — 20x25  in.,  80  lbs. 


OZOTYPE : 

Full  line  of  Materials. 


ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 


CAMERAS: 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Pretno  Hand  Cameras, 
Poco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  all  grades. 


CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagle  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 


— 

LENSES: 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades. 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2  grades. 


EAGLE 

ETCHING  TOOL. 
PUBLICATIONS: 

Snap-Shots, 

Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson’s  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 

CHEMICALS: 

Products  of  The  Anilin  Co.. 

Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid, 
Seed’s  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 
Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 
And  all  Photo  Chemicals- 


Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods: 

Collins  Card  Stock, 

Prerno  Cameras, 

Poco  Cameras, 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals. 
Seed’s  Plates.  Films  and 
Developers, 

Seed's  New  Manuals, 
Books  on  Photography. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


New  and  Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  Materials  and  Im¬ 
ported  Specialties,  288  pages.  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postage 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  inc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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133  West  23d  Street,  New  YorK,  N.  Y. 
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TRADE  WINNERS 


L  R  styles  of  cards  harmonize  with 
your  good  photographs.  They  suit 
the  taste  of  the  public  and  make  secure 
your  good  prices  and  reputation. 

These  are  a  few  of  ’em. 

The  Princeton 

The  most  popular  and  artistic  card  on 
the  market,  made  in  eleven  sizes,  square 
and  oval,  hand-finished  stock,  matched 
edges,  in  colors, — Ascot  White,  Olive- 
brown  and  Fawn. 

The  Niagara 

This  is  our  very  latest,  a  beauty;  me¬ 
dallion  style  of  pattern,  linen  finish,  double 
extra  heavy  stock,  matched  edges;  colors, 
Jet-black,  Olive -brown,  Venetian  Brown, 
Cream -white  and  Ivory. 

The  Imperial 

A  very  low-priced  staple  card,  made  of 
best  grade  of  card  stock ;  looks  like  a  card 
costing  double  the  price  ;  colors,  Olive- 
brown  and  Gray. 

The  Yale 

Matched  edges  ;  colors,  Olive -brown 
and  Ascot  White,  hand-finish  surface; 
white  tissue  covers  to  match  card,  and 
seal  embossed  on  cover,  with  silk  ribbon. 

An  ad.  never  "can  tell  the  whole  truth.”  Send 
ten  two-cent  stamps  and  vve  will  send  you  a  set  of 
these  styles  by  mail,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

Don’t  purchase  your  stock  until  you  see  ’em. 
Remember,  ’tis  the  card  t  at  pleases  your  cus¬ 
tomers  that  is  the  cheapest  card  you  use,  no 
matter  what  it  costs.  Have  your  stockman  show 
you  our  styles. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Taprell,  Loomis  &  Co. 

418  and  420  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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%  MILLEN’S  S- 

French  Satin,  Jr. 

The  standard  Blue  Print  paper  of  the  world  —  for 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Not  the 
ordinary  kind, 
but  a 

PERFECT 

paper, 

perfectly  made 
and  perfectly 
packed 

in  sealed  tubes 


It  is  now 
as  it 

has  been 
for  nearly  twenty 
years,  the 
STANDARD 
It  is 

the  BEST 


Our  Catalogue  will  give  you  full  information  of  French  Satin, 
Jr. ;  also  our  Chromium  Fixing  Salt,  Normal  Developer  in 
powder  and  liquid  form,  Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Solu¬ 
tion  and  Powder,  and  our  other  specialties.  Write  for  it. 

J.  C.  Millen,  M.D.,  Photographic 
Chemical  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,U.S.A. 
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£  astm  an  K  odak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


START  RIGHT 

ALFRED  WATKINS  ON  THE  FUTILITY  OF  BROMIDE 
FOR  OVER-EXPOSURE 

In  our  printed  matter  regarding  the  Kodak  Developing 
M  achine  we  have  frequently  had  something  to  sav  about  the 
futility  of  the  use  of  bromide  as  a  restrainer  after  development 
has  once  gotten  underway;  have  stated  that  the  temperature 
and  length  of  development  give  to  the  operator  all  the  control 
required.  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  "British 
Journal  of  Photography,”  puts  this  matter  very  happily.  He  says: 

“There  is  nothing  whatever  in  my  method  which  prevents  me, 
should  I  so  desire  it,  from  altering  the  proportions  of  the  developer 
before  I  pour  it  on,  and  thus  securing  the  “holding  back”  power  of 
the  lower  tones  which  bromide  confers.  But  experience  shows  that 
such  additional  method  of  control  is  only  useful  for  great  over-ex¬ 
posure,  and  as  in  order  to  exercise  it  I  must  be  aware  of  the  over¬ 
exposure  before  I  pour  on  the  developer,  the  conclusion  forces  itself 
upon  my  perhaps  over-practical  mind  that  I  might  just  as  well  be 
aware  of  the  over-exposure  a  little  earlier  still,  and  give  the  plate 
a  correct  exposure  instead.” 

He  h  as  hit  the  nail  squarely.  If  one  must  know  before¬ 
hand  that  a  negative  is  over-exposed  in  order  to  control 
development,  why  not  go  back  just  a  little  farther  and  start 
right  by  exposing  correctly? 

Time  development  has  come  to  stay.  It  would  have  come 
anyway,  but  the  Kodak  Developing  Machine  has  forced  the 
issue.  The  regularity  with  which  it  turns  out  negatives  of  a 
quality  superior  to  those  obtained  by  the  old  methods  is  an 
unanswerable  argument.  Of  course  the  wide  latitude  of 
Kodak  Film  has  helped,  because  it  makes  the  starting  right — 
the  giving  of  a  “correct  exposure”  easy.  The  new  method 
will  not  give  a  good  negative  from  a  snap-shot  with  a  small 
stop,  made  in  the  woods,  nor  from  a  time  exposure  made 
upon  a  sun -lit  marine — neither  by  any  possibility  could  the 


The  Kodak  Correspondence  School  gives 
the  individual  criticism  of  an  expert  on 
each  negative  and  print  submitted. 

That  ought  to  be  worth  a  dollar. 
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Company 
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old  method;  but  within  the  wide  limit  of  the  film,  timed  ma¬ 
chine  development  gives  better  printing  negatives  than  are 
secured  by  the  old  method.  Thousands  are  proving  it  by 
their  work. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITIONS 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  we  will  give  here,  each 
month,  a  bulletin  of  the  important  photographic  contests  in 
progress  throughout  the  United  States. 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  International 
competition.  $3,000  in  prizes.  Closes  October,  1903. 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  52  Union  Square,  E.,  New  York.  Cup 
competition  for  professionals.  Closes  August  1,  1903. 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  52  Union  Square,  E.,  New  York.  In¬ 
ternational  competition.  Open.  $1,500  cash  prizes.  Closes  June  30,  1903. 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  iio  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Weekly  competitions, 
open  to  amateurs.  Prizes,  $10,  $5,  $1. 

Buffalo  Express,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Continuous  contest.  Prizes,  $5  to 
$2 5  weekly. 

Recreation,  23  West  24th  Street,  New  York.  Eighth  annual  amateur 
competition.  Forty  prizes  in  photographic  and  sporting  goods.  Closes 
November  30,  1903. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia.  Pictures  of  rooms  or  churches 
decorated  for  weddings.  10  prizes  aggregating  $200.  Contest  closes  July 
1,  1903. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia.  Pictures  of  prettily  decorated 
tables.  10  prizes,  with  a  total  of  $225.  Closes  August  1,  1903. 

A  CONVENIENCE 

EASTMAN’S  TRANSPARENT  TRIMMING  GAUGE 
FOR  MAT-MARGIN  PRINTS 

The  growing  popularity  of  unmounted  matted  prints  with 
wide  margins  has  created  a  necessity  for  some  convenient 
method  of  trimming  them.  To  provide  for  this  necessity  we 
have  evolved  the  Eastman  Transparent  Trimming  Gauge. 
These  gauges  can  be  screwed  to  either  a  No.  I  or  No.  2 
Kodak  Trimming  Board,  and  consist  of  a  piece  of  celluloid 
made  to  fit  these  boards,  and  are  attached  alongside  the  knife 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  print  slips  underneath  them.  A 
series  of  fine  lines  running  lengthwise  of  the  gauge  enables 
the  operator  to  measure  the  width  of  his  margins  to  a  nicety 
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and  readily  trim  his  prints  so  that  they  will  not  only  be  square, 
but  so  that  the  outside  trim  will  be  exactly  parallel  to  the 
print,  and  the  margins  of  equal  width. 

Double- weight  Velox,  W.  D.  Platinum  and  Eastman’s 


Sepia  Papers  all  give  beautiful  effects  when  treated  in  this  way, 
especially  if  they  have  also  a  plate-sunk  center,  which  they 
may  readily  be  given  with  an  Eastman  Embossing  Board.  To 
equip  one’s  self  for  this  new  and  artistic  method  of  treating 
prints  a  very  inexpensive  outfit  is  required. 

No.  i  Kodak  Trimming  Board,  capacity  5x5  inches . So  40 

No.  2,  Do.,  capacity  7x7  inches .  60 

Eastman  Transparent  Trimming  Gauge,  for  either  size,  extra  .  20 

Eastman  Embossing  Board,  for  2'+  x  3  )i ,  z'/z  x  4 '+ ,  3K  x  3!^ 

or  3  )i  x  \  %  prints .  10 

Do.,  for  4  x  5  or  5  x  7 .  15 


All  of  these  articles  are  on  sale  by  Kodak  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 


The  tremendous  success  of 

KODOID  PLATES 

placed  us  in  a  position  where  for  a  time  we  were  far 
from  able  to  fill  orders  promptly. 

With  the  increased  facilities  now  provided,  however, 
we  hope  to  fill  all  future  demands  promptly. 

In  England,  where  these  plates  were  introduced  early 
in  the  winter,  their  qualifications  have  already  been 
appreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  recognized 
as  a  photographic  staple. 

Kodoid  Plates  are : 

ORTHOCHROMATIC,  NON-HALATION 
and  only  one-third  the  weight  of  Glass  Plates 

No  Kits  or  Sheaths  Required.  They  fit  an  ordinary  Plate-Holder 

PRICE 

3 >4  x  4>T  per  dozen  . $  .45 

4x5,““  .  .65 

5x7,  “  “  . 1.10 

At  all  Kodak  Dealers 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


£  a  s  t  m  a  n 


Kod  a K 


ROCHESTER,  N. 


C  o  m  p  a  n  y 

Y. 


The  Success  of  the 
Kodak  Developing  Ma= 
chine  is  simply  beyond 
Argument.  It  works- 
and  gives  better  results 
than  the  old  way. 

75  Rolls  on  the  Train 

Salt  Lake,  Utah,  April  p,  igoj 

During  my  recent  visit  to  California  I 
obtained  some  Developing  Machines  from 
your  branch  house  and  had  all  our  Ko- 
dakers  at  work  developing  on  the  train. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  out  of  75  or  80  rolls 
there  was  not  a  roll  but  that  was  as  well 
developed  and  as  clean  and  free  from  blem¬ 
ishes  as  I  have  ever  seen  turned  out  at  the 
studio.  When  we  reached  home  the  films 
were  all  ready  for  printing,  or,  as  we  more 
particularly  desired,  for  making  lantern  slides. 
Of  the  three  or  four  dozen  machines  we  have 
sold,  not  one  has  given  dissatisfaction. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  E.  JOHNSON, 

The  Johnson  Co. 
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GRAFLEX 

(REVERSIBLE  BACK) 


The  Inimitable  Camera 


Mechanically  and  Scientifically  Correct 
Fitted  with  the  new 

GRAPHIC  Focal -Plane 


SHUTTER 


PICTURES  as  they  are  seen  ;  while  you  see 
them;  at  the  desired  moment;  and  with 
the  requisite  speed.  No  focusing  scale,  no  judg¬ 
ing  distances;  but  one  lens  and  one  operation. 


TOUCH  THE  BUTTON— THAT’S  ALL 


SIMPLICITY,  ACCURACY 
PORTABILITY,  SPEED 

Two  sizes  only,  4-5  and  5-7,  focal  capacity,  15  and  21  inches  respectively 
Every  dealer  knows  GRAPHIC  quality,  and  so  should  you 
Booklets  for  the  asking 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

Note  407  Broome  St.,  Corner  of  Elm  St.,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


ALBUMA 


MATCHLESS 

in  brilliancy  and  gloss 


“It  has  a  quality  all  its  own  ” 


SOLD  BY  ALL  KODAK  DEALERS 


NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  proof  of 

KLORO 

is  in  the  printing 


It’s  the  best  of  glossy  papers. 
Insoluble  emulsion — heavy 
imported  stock.  lLasy  to 
handle — pleasing  in  effect. 

Sold  by  all  stock  dealers 

THE.  PHOTO -MATERIALS  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THORNTON-PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 

We  publish  a  catalogue  that  gives  an 
extended  notice  of  the  many  styles  of 
Thornton -Pickard  Shutters,  which  we 
send  free  on  application. 

The  Thornton- Pickard  are  probably 
the  best  shutters  made  in  many  ways ; 
certainly  they  are  the  most  widely 
used  all  over  the  world.  They  are 
simple,  strong,  reliable  and  the  most 
nearly  accurate  made;  they  are  cheap 
in  point  of  price,  rarely  get  out  of 
order,  and  are  quickly  and  economi¬ 
cally  repaired. 

The  principal  styles  are: 

TIME  AND  INSTANTANEOUS  —  before  the  lens 
TIME  AND  INSTANTANEOUS  —  behind  the  lens 

For  general  work: 

SILENT  STUDIO  —  for  portrait  work 

FOCAL  PLANE— for  the  fastest  work,  sports,  hunting,  etc. 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

.  Downtown:  323  Washington  Street 

2  blOKta  .  gACK  Bay  :  310  Boylston  Street 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Bausch  <S  Lomb 

PLASTIGMAT  F/6.8 

The  Pe rfe c t 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  /,6. 8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician’s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
— pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical — in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma¬ 
tism  and  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

There  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 

SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

Bausch  &  lomb  optical  Co. 

NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
BAUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

Catalogue  Free 

\ _ _ J 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniatube 


•ttUllP 


-By  An  Important 
Advantage  Peculiar  to 

SEED  PLATES 


One  of  the  secrets  of  Seed  success 

is  that  the  manufacturers  have  subordinated  freak  speed 
to  the  more  vital  qualities,  viz.,  absolute  uniformity  in  a 
combination  of  ample  speed  with  fineness  of  grain,  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  great  latitude,  full  gradation  and  mechanical 
perfection. 

The  Importance  of  Fineness  of  Grain 

in  a  plate  is  sometimes  overlooked.  It  is  a  vital  point  in 
successful  negative  making.  The  faithful  rendering  o 
form  by  photography  depends  upon  the  preservation  ol 
the  finest  details  and  the  delicate  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  present  in  the  subject.  This,  in  turn,  depends 
upon  the  fineness  of  grain  and  the  plate  you  use.  In 
portraiture  coarseness  of  grain  means  loss  of  modeling  in 
the  more  delicate  half-tones  of  light  and  shade.  In  land¬ 
scape  and  outdoor  work  coarseness  of  grain  means  loss 
of  atmospheric  effects  and  the  finer  details. 

A  lead -pencil  sketch  made  first  on  coarse 

and  then  on  fine  sand-paper  will  demonstrate  the  differ- 
ence  in  results  obtained  with  fine-grained  and  coarse¬ 
grained  plates  — between  the  Seed  plate  and  other  brands. 
The  Seed  plate  has  a  finer  grain  than  any  other  plate  in 
the  market.  In  portraiture,  landscape,  commercial  or 
scientific  work  the  Seed  plate  gives  the  most  perfect  image 
because  of  this  peculiar  advantage— its  fineness  ol  grain. 

Use  Seed  plates  and  reap  all  the  advantages 
of  your  skill  in  lighting  and  manipulation 

We  ask  those  who  use  our  plates  and  fail  to  get  what  we  claim  our 
plates"  will  give  to  write  us  of  their  difficulty,  and we  will  ,nst^J  them 
so  that  they  will  realize  the  qualities  we  guarantee  in  Seed  plates. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST  FROM 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y . ,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Mtoiature 


SEED  PLATES  IN  SUMMERTIME 


For  Photographing  Nature  in  Summer 
Time,  Use  Seed’s  L  Ortho  Plate 

with  the  now  well-known  Chromatic  Curve  Corrector 
filter,  and  all  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  faithfully  as  the  eye  sees  them. 

Seed’s  New  Light  Filters,  the  Chromatic 
Compensator  and  the  Chromatic 
Curve  Corrector  give  absolute  values 

on  all  colors  when  used  with  our  plates.  A  trial  will  prove 
the  remarkable  advance  made  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  these  light  filters. 

Seed’s  Gilt  Edge  27 

should  be  used  where  very  short  exposures  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  for  feebly  lighted  subjects.  Birds  or  animals 
in  trees,  or  in  shaded  locations,  animals  in  their  haunts  at 
home  or  abroad,  all  demand  a  plate  of  extreme  rapidity. 

Seed’s  Chemical  Pure  Carbonate 
and  Sulphite  of  Soda 

give  new  power  in  the  development  of  uncertain  or  short 
exposures.  Use  Seed’s  Sodas  with  Seed’s  Plates. 

Seed’s  Ready  Prepared  Developers; 
Metol- Hydro;  Eiko- Hydro; 

Pyro  and  Hydrochinone 

unite  quality  of  product  and  convenience  in  manipula¬ 
tion.  Six  packages  to  a  box,  at  25  cents  per  box. 

SEED’S  NEW  MANUAL  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  57  EAST  9th  ST. 
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The  IDEAL  and  ISOCHROM 
RAY  FILTERS 

Adjusted  for  Rendering  of  Perfect 
COLOR  VALUES 


Made  without  a  Ray  Filter 


Made  with  the  IDEAL  RAY  FILTER 

PERFECT  color  values  are  obtained  in  landscapes,  snow-scenes, 
flowers,  copying,  etc.,  only  by  the  use  of  these  Filters.  The 
beautiful  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  The  Ideal  and  Iso- 
chrom  Ray  Filters  can  be  quickly  recognized  by  a  single  com¬ 
parative  test.  Views  made  with  them  are  rich  in  detail,  with  perfect 
skies,  and  rich,  real  atmospheric  effects  that  cannot  be  obtained 
any  other  way. 

Prices  from  $1.00  up 

For  sale  by  all  Dealers.  Send  to  us  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Mis. 


118-132  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 

CHICAGO 


18  East  17th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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These  are  so  constructed  that  in 
our  final  testing  we  eliminate  errors 
which  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  more  complicated  sys¬ 
tems,  and  secure  one 
uniform  standard  of 
excellence  for  all 


WRITE  FOR  1903 
CATALOGUE  TO 


jAYLO^jAyUO^ JJoBsorl.il?> 


ST.  JAMES  BUILDING, 
BROADWAY  AND  26th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Kindly  mention  Thb  Photo  -  Miniature 


IT  ADDS  TWO  HOURS 
TO  EVERY  DAY!!! 

Almost  any  lens  may  be 
worked  in  a  good  light. 
Only  the  fastest  can  be 
worked  in  a  poor  light. 

The  New  Goerz  Double 
Anastigmat  is  the 

FASTEST  LENS  MADE 

DESIGNED  FOR 
SPEED,  this  lens  can 
be  worked  where  other 
instruments  are  useless 


C.  P.  GOERZ 

ROOM  37,  52  UNION  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature; 


As  long  as  the  paper  lasts 
so  long  will  the  picture  endure 

if  it’s  on 

Kastman’s 

Permanent 

BROMIDE 


16  Years  the  Standard 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

The,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 
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The  best  form  of  Shutter  for  photographing  flying 
birds,  animals  in  motion,  athletic  sports,  bicycle  races 
and  all  objects  in  rapid  motion. 

Operates  from  “Time”  to  1  1200th  of  a  Second. 

The  “  Century”  is  the  easiest  to  operate,  the  most 
compact,  and  the  lightest  Curtain  Shutter  in  the  market. 
An  entirely  new  feature — and  an  original  Century  idea 
— is  the  method  of  adjusting  the  slot  from  the  outside. 
Can  be  attached  to  both  hand  and  tripod  cameras. 
PRICE 

5x7,  $25.00.  6%  x  8  Yz,  $30.00.  8x10,  $35.00 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  AND  SPEED 
TABLE  MAILED  UPON  REQUEST 

CENTURY  CAMERA  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Curtain  Shutter 


The 

“Century” 


The  President’s  Special 

train,  with  its  numerous  news= 
paper  and  magazine  photogra= 
phers,  was  equipped  with  15  Prosch 
Shutters  to  one  of  any  other  kind, 
because  these  practical  Press  Pho= 
tographers  know  that  Prosch 
Shutters  can  be  relied  upon  to 
“do  the  work”  under  all  condi= 
tions,  while  other  shutters  can  not 


The  Newest  Prosch  Shutter — The  Diaplane  II 


Most  of  the  photographs  in  the  leading  magazines,  weeklies 
and  newspapers,  like  Harper' s ,  Collier' s ,  Leslie's,  Century,  Scrib¬ 
ner's,  McClure' s ,  IVorld's  Work,  Country  Life ,  etc.;  New  York 
Herald,  Journal,  World,  etc.,  are  taken  with  Prosch  Shutters. 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  why 

PROSCH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

145=9  West  18th  St.,  New  York  City 
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All  the  qualities 
you  want  in  a 
plate — not 
merely 
some  of 

them  /  0 


A 

Double= 
coated, 
orthochro= 
matic, 
non=halation 
plate 


STANDARD  DRY 
PLATE  COMPANY 

LEWISTON,  ME. 

New  Y orK  Chicago 

Send  Postal  for  ” Development  Simplified ” 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


VELOX 

Liquid  developer 

Made  especially  for  Velox  by 
the  Velox  people  — it  makes 
Velox  better  than  ever  — and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Four-ounce  bottle  Concentrated  Solution,  25  cent9 
ALL  DEALERS 


LOOK  FOR 


NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  LABEL 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


This  does  not  mean  that 
anybody  can  make  prize 
pictures  with  a  good  lens. 
But  it  does  mean  that  no= 
body  can  make  good  pic= 
tures  with  a  poor  lens. 


The  EMIL  WIDE  ANGLE 


is  a  necessity  in 
an  up-to-date  out¬ 
fit.  It  yields  re¬ 
sults  not  obtain¬ 
able  even  with 
many  higher- 
priced  lenses  — 
not  to  mention 
cheap  imitations. 


THE  "EMIL  IN  CELLS” 


The  “EMIL  in 
CELLS  ”  will  fit 
the  shutter  in 
your  camera.  It 
will  place  a  class 
of  work  within 
the  capacity  of 
your  camera 
otherwise  unat¬ 
tainable. 


4x5,  $5.00  5x7,  $7.50  6^x8%.  $12.00  8x10,  $16. CO 


Remember  that  the  EMIL  is  the  PIONEER  in  its 
class,  and  it’s  no  back  number,  at  that 


THE  TURNER-REICH  ANASTIGMAT 


LEADS  IN 


This  picture  was 
made  in 

— SECOND 


Ask  for  Catalogue 

GUNDLACH- MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

757  South  Clinton  Avenue,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


1.  Definition 

2.  Speed 

8.  Flatness  of  Field 

4.  Covering  Power 

5.  Brilliancy 

6.  Convertibility 
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British  and  American  adver¬ 
tisers  who  desire  to  reach  the 
amateur  and  professional  pho¬ 
tographers  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  India,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Canada,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines  and 
Continental  Europe  can  do 
this  most  effectually  in  a  single 
magazine  at  very  reasonable 
rates  by  using  the  pages  of 

THE  PHOTOGRAM 

For  Rates  and  Particulars,  with  a 
copy  of  the  July  issue,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Complete  Directory  of 
Public  Dark-rooms  and  Dealers 
in  the  above  countries,  apply 
to  Advertisement  Department 

THE  PHOTOGRAM,  Limited 

Effingham  House,  Arundel  Street 
Strand  LONDON  England 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


HAMMER  PLATES 


ARE  THE  BEST  FOR 


HOT  WEATHER 


They  have  stood  the  test  of  tropical  climates. 
Are  easy  to  handle,  clean,  quick,  reliable. 
Do  not  frill  or  fog  with  ordinary  care.  Keeping 
qualities  are  unexcelled. 


HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Send  for  Hammer's  Little  Book— A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making 
Mailed  free  to  any  address 


PHOTO  LIGHTING 


Professor  Raymer’s  New  Book  on  Portrait 
Lighting  under  the  Skylight,  Window 
Lighting  and  other  Standard  Styles; 
Skylight  Construction:  Dark-Room  Work 
NOW  READY.  $2.50  POST-FREE 


CONTENTS 


Introduction;  Plain  Lighting;  Notes  on  Plain  Lighting, 
Rembrandt  Lighting;  Plain  and  Rembrandt  Lighting  in  an 
Ideal  Operating  Room;  Half  Shadow  or  Sarony  Lighting; 
Hetherington  or  Full  Shadow  Lighting;  Line  Lighting;  The 
Effect  of  Side,  Top  and  Front  Lighting;  Lighting  Black  and 
White  Draperies;  A  Few  Suggestions  on  Posing  and  Lighting; 
Posing  and  Lighting;  Skylights,  Single  and  Double  Slants;  Sky¬ 
lights  and  the  construction  of  them;  Snow  Pictures;  Window 
Photography;  Curtaining  of  the  Wdndow ;  Plain  or  Broad  Light¬ 
ing;  Rembrandt  Lighting;  Front  Shadow  or  Sarony  Lighting; 
Ail  Shadow  or  Hetherington  Lighting;  Line  Lighting;  Dark- 
Room  Work;  Hints  and  Suggestions. 


Tennant  &  Ward,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


E.CONOMY 

in  money  and  time,  as  well  as  the  extreme  of  artistic  results, 
will  be  a  certainty  if  the  genuine  “W.  &■  C.” 

PLATINOTYPE. 

IS  YOUR  CHOICE.  FOR  PRINTING 

It  is  a  perfectly  dependable  paper,  made  in  many  grades  of 
rough  and  smooth.  Send  for  free  literature  or  a  SAMPLE. 
PACKAGE.,  4x5,  or  Cabinet  with  full  directions  and  de¬ 
veloper.  50c.,  postpaid. 

WILLIS  &■  CLE.ME.NTS 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  maKe 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

“LIGHT” 

Formerly  Known  as  S.  €t  M. 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoke 

30  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 
Manufactured  by 

JOHN  PRINGLE  <3  CO. 
64  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

And  For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 
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CARBUTT  DRY  PLATES 


Are  made  in  1  1  different  grades,  and  are  adapted 
to  every  requirement  of  Commercial,  Scientific, 
Professional  and  Amateur  Photographic  WorK 


ECLIPSE.  — An  extremely  rapid  plate  for  instantaneous  exposures. 
ORTHOCHROMATIC — Made  in  sensitometers  23,  25  and  27. 
POLYCHROMATIC — Sensitive  to  the  whole  range  of  the  spectrum. 
A  TRANSPARENCY— Plain  and  ground  glass. 

B  16— A  slow  plate  for  copying  and  landscape  and  architectural  work. 
PROCESS— For  intense,  clear  lined  negatives. 

OPAL— Plain  and  ground. 

LANTERN  SLIDE— Coated  on  selected  crystal  glass. 
STRIPPING — Easy  to  manipulate. 

NON=HALATION — Double-coated. 

NON=HALATION — Backed.  Single  heavy  coating. 


THE  CARBUTT  DRY  PLATE  &  FILM  CO. 


Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price-list  and  descriptive  circulars  mailed  on  request. 


\ 


Long -focus  Cameras 


at  Short -focus  Prices 


Short -focus  Cameras 
at  Ridiculous  Prices 


1 


f 


Always  get  figures  from  us  before 
purchasing  Lenses,  Cameras,  or 
Supplies  elsewhere.  We  save 
you  $  where  others  save  you  cts. 

We  Buy  or  Exchange 


NATIONAL  SPECIALTY  CO. 


13  West  27th  Street  :  NEW  YORK  CITY 


J 
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A  CLEARING  SALE 

OF 

HAND-CAMERAS  :  SUPPLIES 

The  First  and  Greatest 
of  the  Season  is  now  on 


SEZr  BIG  BARGAIN  LIST 


H.  A.  HYATT 

Department  C,  410  North  Broadway 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  AB  C  of  Photo-Micrography 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  W.  H.  WALMSLEY 

Mr.  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain — as  simply  as  possible — the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  Photo  -  Micrographers 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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Zeiss 

FOR  BRILLIANT  WORK  AT  MARVELOUS  SPEED 
READILY  FITTED  TO  ANY  CAMERA 

Please  write  for  interesting  detailed  information  concerning  the  famous  Zeiss 
Series,  including  the  newest  wonder,  the  “TESSAR'  — finest  camera  lens  in 
the  world.  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  de  Luxe  for  15  cents  to  cover  postage 


Optician 


Direct  Importer  and  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States 

104  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Also  at  125  West  42d  St.,  and  650  Madison  Ave.,  New  YorK 
MINNEAPOLIS  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


POLYCHROME 


Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 
tones,  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 
sepias  to  pure  engraving  black.  A  paper  for  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desires 
artistic  effects.  Can  be  converted  into  platinum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheap.  Sample 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  30c. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Car.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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You  set  the  one  Scale,  it  does  the  rest  1 


THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE”  Photographic  Exposure  Meter 


i«an  unerring'  guide  to  the  correct  exposure 
required  for  every  speed  of  plate  on  every 
kind  of  subject,  and  under  every  condition  ot 
light.  Price,  in  Nickel  SilverCase,  #2.50 

Extra  Dials  and  Glasses.  25  cents  per  pair. 
Extra  Packets  of  Sensitive  Paper,  iscts.each 
Extra  Books  of  Instructions.  5  cents  each. 
Extra  Speed  Cards,  5  cents  each. 

Each  Dial  has  painted  standard  tints  and  each 
glass  a  yellow  glass  exposure  shutter.  Every 
packet  of  sensitive  paper  contains  gummed 
standard  tints.  All  speed  cards  have  concise 
instructions  for  using  meter,  on  back. 


THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE” 

Photographic  Print  Meter 

•  p,  r'  rvoe°^arlxm^^Enei'neers ’ 'sun'pn n ts,  e'tc^with  absolute  accuracy  and  without  an. 
required  for P£“e“”? .  pricoXillctol  Silver,  S  2.  These  meters  will  be  sent  on  approval  for  a  fortnight  by 


Print  Meter 


calculation 


iQ  WUdlCiCli  ■  I  ICO)  in  —  * 

THE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 
237  b.  South  Fourth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y, 


Encyclopedic  in  its  fullness  of  information 

FINISHING 
THE  NEGATIVE 

A  handbook  of  all  the  processes  between  fixing  and 
printing  ;  with  a  special  chapter  on  films 

Edited  by  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 

This  book  covers  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  a  gelatine 
negative.  It  aims  to  tell  everything  the  practical  worker  can  want 
to  know  about  those  processes  which  are  applied  between  the 
removal  of  the  negative  from  the  fixing  bath  and  its  arrival  in 
the  printing  frame.  Plain  and  practical  information,  with  standard 
formulae  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations. 


160  pages;  5/2x8^;  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25  postfree 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


10  Per  Cent  To  50  Per  Cent  SAVED 

Cea."of  CAMERAS 


Headquarters  for  Buying,  Selling  and  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lenses. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  of  every  description.  The  bargains 
we  offer  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  our  68-page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list  —  mailed  free. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  2,  114  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


Have  an  excellence  pecul'arly 
their  own.  The  best  results 
are  only  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  — the  best 
results  in  Photograph,  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  by  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

i  Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar) 


t  At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies, 
[I<3t5lH?,a  Artists’  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30 
ets.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK  — CHICAGO  —  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.  \  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.  ]  U.  S.  A. 


FOREHANDED 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

avoid  dull  seasons  by 

JUDICIOUS 

ADVERTISING 

I  plan  and  supply  matter 
for  many  such.  Are  you 
among  them? 


W.  I.  SCANDMN 
3  15  SIXTH  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Popular  Books 

SMALL  ACCUMULATORS.  —  How  to 
make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  joe. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS— A  Univer¬ 
sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  75c. 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING.—  By 
H.  S.  NORRIE.  How  to  fix  up,  work  an.d 
keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  ghs 
lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 
MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines.  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  Work.  Wireless  Teleg¬ 
raphy,  their  construction,  working,  etc. 
By  H.  S  NORRIE.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 
Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth. 
$1.00. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

SPON  £  CHAMBERLAIN 

Publishers  of  Technical  Books 

123  Liberty  St..  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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fjXY\  TT  BACKING  your  plates  with 

|  hf  Y  NEWCOMB’S  NON -HALATION 
JL  IV  JL  PLATE  BACKING— 50c.,  Postpaid 


I  guarantee  that,  no  matter  what  the  subject  is,  you  can  make  ioo 
per  cent  better  negatives  on  plates  backed  with  MY  Backing  (avoid 
nasty  imitations  or  substitutes)  than  on  plain  ones.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfactory.  The  editor  of  this  magazine  recommends 
it.  Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer  (Dr.  Nicol)  says  those 
who  compare  pictures  on  backed  and  unbacked  plates  will  never  use 
unbacked  again. 

SPOTTING  MEDIUM — Fills  holes  in  Negatives.  50c.,  postpaid. 

RETARDING  SHEETS — Make  brilliant  prints  from  thin  nega¬ 
tives  without  use  of  poisonous  intensifier.  Recommended  by  nearly 
every  photo  journal  as  an  unusually  meritorious  article.  Fifty  sheets, 
8x10  (4  tints),  50  cts.,  postpaid. 

BOOKLET  IN  COLORS  FREE  POSTAL  ME  FOR  IT 

EDWARD  W.  NEWCOMB,  Photo  Expert 

888  Bible  House,  New  York  City 


A  Special  Opportunity  for  Those  Interested  in 

PICTORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Offered  by  Tennant  &  Ward 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  First  Four  Numbers  of 

CAMERA  WORK 

Superbly  illustrated  with  photogravures;  now  selling  at  $15  per  set  (Nos. 
1,  2,  3  and  4)  are  offered  at  $10  per  set.  A  few  sets  only  for  readers  of 
The  Photo- Miniature.  Send  for  detailed  prospectus. 


t.  Horace  McFarland  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant  Press,  Harrisbi  ro,  Pa. 


Afnsrn 


ARISTQ. 


aRISTo 


ARISTO. 


ARISTo. 


The  &nblaniof  Patroaa®55 

&J902 


TRADE  MARK. 

Ttie  Emblem  of  Permanency. 

#iI903 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 


the 


•  We  believe  permanency  la  1 
KEYSTONE  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
euecess.  and  all  brands  of  paper  bearing 
our  THADE-MARK  are  manufactured  on  this 
principle.  We  hold  pur  consumer’s  reputation 
and  success  identical  with  our  own.  We  sur¬ 
round  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
Chemical  Science  and  our  own  experience.** 
this  is  why  rut  emo  continues  to  enow. 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

Maraxf&clurera  of 

“Arista  Papers  and  Supplies. 
JAMESTOWN.  N.Y. 
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PRICE:  6d.  POST-FREE  1%i. 


1/6  PER  YEAR 
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Niagara  Paper  Mills 

Which  are  at  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Makers  of  Beautiful  Mounting  Papers 

samples  of  which  may  be  seen  at  any  of 

OUR  AGENCIES 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Illinois  . 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvani 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
San  Francisco,  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Baltimore,  Maryland  . 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Portland,  Maine 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
Rochester,  New  York 
Buffalo,  New  York 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Albany,  New  York 
Troy,  New  York 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  . 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Memphis,  Tennessee 
Austin,  Minnesota 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
Hagerstown,  Maryland 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Houston,  Texas 
Denver,  Colorado 
Portland,  Oregon 
Seattle,  Washington 
Montreal,  Quebec 


W. 


Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons 
Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 

.  Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

Graham  Paper  Co. 
A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Co. 
The  Chatfleld  &  Woods  Co. 

.  A.  Zellerbach  &  Sons 
A.  Zellerbach  &  Sons 
.  Dobler  &  Mudge 

E.  C.  Palmer  &  C„. 
.  Standard  Paper  Co. 
McClellan  Paper  Co. 
Kansas  City  Paper  House 
Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
.  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

Plymouth  Paper  Co. 
.  .  Ailing  &  Cory 

.  The  Courier  Co. 
J.  &  F.  B.  Garrett 
Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

.  Troy  Paper  Co. 

W.  W.  McBride  Paper  Co. 

.  Johnston  &  Co. 

E.  Morrison  Paper  Co. 

,  Kingsley  Paper  Co, 

,  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

The  Blade  Printing  &  Paper  Co. 

Beecher,  Peck  &  Lewis 
.  Crescent  Paper  Co. 

J.  C.  Parker  Paper  Co. 

Morgan  &  Hamilton  Co. 
.  Memphis  Paper  Co. 

,  Schleuder  Paper  Co. 

Duluth  Paper  &  Stationery  Co. 
.  Antietam  Paper  Co. 

.  The  S.  P.  Richards  Co. 

.  Scarf!  &  O’Connor  Co. 
.  .  Peters  Paper  Co. 

.  Pacific  Paper  Co. 

.  .  H.  N.  Richmond  Paper  Co. 

V.  Dawson  (Exclusive  Agents  for  Canada) 


British  Agents:  Hy.  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons 
6  Arthur  St.,  London  Bridge,  London,  E.  C. 
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the  JUNE,  NUMBER  OF 

€ln  <Pi)oto; jHtntaturc 


Will  Contain  a  Practical  Handbook  to 

PRESS 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Written  by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  this 
interesting  and  profitable  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphic  work  ;  telling  what  press  photography 
means  and  how  to  go  about  it ;  how  to  connect 
with  papers  using  photographs  for  illustration ; 
the  subjects  most  desired  for  newspaper  or 
magazine  work  and  how  to  make  the  photo¬ 
graphs  acceptable.  Practical  photographic 
methods;  the  apparatus  used ;  and  all  similar 
details.  A  wonderfully  interesting  book  — 
made  to  help. 

The  illustrations  will  illustrate  the  text, 
and  the  notes — as  ever— will  cover  the  world’s 
activities. 

See  the  list  of  the  series  overleaf,  or  send  for 
the  Blue  Booklet,  which  describes  the  series  more 
fully.  Better  still,  see  The  Photo-Miniature  itself 
at  your  dealer’s. 

Price,  25  cents  per  copy.  No  sample  copies.  Subscription,  $2.50  per  year. 

Obtainable  from  dealers  and  news  agents  everywhere. 


PUBLISHED  BY  TENNANT  AND  WARD,  AT  287  FOURTH 
AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  AND  BY  DAWBARN  AND  WARD,  fl 
LTD.,  AT  6  FARRINGDON  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.  C.  !, 
Chicago  Wholesale  Agents  :  BURKE  AND  JAMES  I 
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THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE 

A  Series  of  Illustrated  Monographs  on  Photography 


1.  MODERN  LENSES.  April,  1899 

2.  THE  POSE  IN  PORTRAITURE 

3.  HAND-CAMERA  WORK 

4.  PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS 

5.  STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

6.  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

7.  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSES  » 

8.  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  HOME 

9.  LANTERN -SLIDES 

10.  THE  "BLUE  PRINT,”  ETC. 

11.  DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

12.  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES  AND  PRINTS 

13.  PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS  AND  TREES 

14.  STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY 

15.  INTENSIFICATION  AND  REDUCTION 

16.  BROMIDE  PRINTING  AND  ENLARGING 

17.  THE  CARBON  PROCESS 

18.  CHEMICAL  NOTIONS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

19.  PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN 

20.  TRIMMING.  MOUNTING  AND  FRAMING 

21.  ALBUMEN  AND  PLAIN  PAPER  PRINTING 

22.  GUM -BICHROMATE  PRINTING 

23.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATIONS 

24.  PHOTOGRAPHING  CLOUDS 

25.  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

26.  TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

27.  PINHOLE  (LENSLESS)  PHOTOGRAPHY 

28.  SEASHORE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

29.  FLASHLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY 

30.  PHOTOGRAPHING  INTERIORS 

31.  PHOTOGRAPHING  AT  NIGHT 

32.  DEFECTS  IN  NEGATIVES 

33.  THE  DARK-ROOM 

34.  MORE  ABOUT  DEVELOPMENT  (Pyro,  Metol  and  Ortol) 

35.  ENLARGING  NEGATIVES 

36.  LENS  FACTS  AND  HELPS 

37.  FILM  PHOTOGRAPHY 

38.  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

39.  PHOTOGRAPHING  ANIMALS 

40.  PLATINOTYPE  MODIFICATIONS 

41.  COPYING  METHODS 

42.  GENRE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

43.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS 

44.  COLORING  PHOTOGRAPHS 

45.  MORE  ABOUT  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

46.  DEVELOPMENT  PRINTING  PAPERS 

47.  KALLITYPE  PROCESS 

48.  COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Slngla  copies,  26  els.  No  frsa  samples.  Per  year  S2.60 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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For  almost  forty  years  Ameri¬ 
can  photographers  have  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that 


WILSON’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MAGAZINE 


is  the  best  and  most  practical 
of  American  photographic  jour¬ 
nals.  In  its  information,  records 
of  progress,  new  methods  and 
formulae,  and  in  its  fine  illus¬ 
trations,  it  easily  holds  the  first 
place  with  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  practical  photography. 

Send  io  cents  for  a  specimen  copy  and 
mention  this  paper.  Trial  subscription  $i 
for  four  months.  Three  dollars  per  year. 


WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE 
and  THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE 


11903 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON 
287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Fifth  thousand  now  selling 

WILSON’S 

CYCLOPAEDIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  Most  Complete  Reference  Book 
of  Photography  in  the  Language.  A 
Concise  Handbook  of  the  Terms, 
Formulae,  Materials,  Methods,  Pro¬ 
cesses  and  Applications  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  as  Practiced  from  its  Inception 
to  the  Present  Day.  Five  hundred 
Closely  Printed  Pages,  with  over  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  References. 
Answering  every  Question  for  the 
Amateur  or  Professional  Worker. 
Arranged  in  Alphabetical  form  for 
Ready  Reference  and  forming  a  Com¬ 
plete  Photographic  Library  in  One 
Convenient  Volume.  Illustrated  and 
Strongly  Bound. 

PRICE  $4.00,  POSTPAID 

Order  through  your  dealer,  or  get  it 

direct  from  the  publisher’s  agents 


TENNANT  &  WARD 
287  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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STUDIO  CONSTRUCTION 

In  the  designing  and  construction  of  a  studio  —  or 
gallery,  as  the  old  name  had  it  —  we  have  a  problem 
which  has  puzzled  photographers  since  photography 
began.  1839  is  by  common  consent  the  birth  year  of 
practical  photography,  and  in  1840  were  filed  the  first 
specifications  claiming  patent  rights  for  an  invention  in 
studio  construction  —  the  glazing  of  an  inclined  roof 
with  blue  glass  !  Since  that  time  patent  claims  have 
fluttered  thick  and  fast  on  the  governments  of  two 
hemispheres,  and  a  few  belated  leaves  are  still  falling. 
While  photography  was  in  its  infancy,  before  the 
rapidly  dying  spirit  of  trade  jealousy  arose,  the  proper 
construction  of  the  glass  house  for  portraiture  was  a 
favorite  theme  for  discussion  among  photographers,  and 
their  associations  gravely  appointed  committees  to  de¬ 
bate  the  matter.  From  these  debates  came  model 
designs  which,  to  the  simplicity  of  these  later  days, 
appear  masses  of  complexity.  Quite  forty  years  ago 
the  journalists  of  the  craft,  foreshadowing  the  ‘British 
Journal’s  weighty  leaders  on  “  Studios,  Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent,”  began  to  hash  up  ripe  experience  and  old  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  as  of  perennial  interest  to  their 
readers.  The  hash  is  yet  on,  and  still  photographers 
want  to  know.  Few  questions  come  to  the  editor  of  a 
photographic  journal  so  regularly  as  those  relating  to 
the  construction  or  modification  of  skylights.  As  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson  observes  :  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  pho¬ 
tographers  to  invent  modifications.”  And  it  would 
seem  that  the  simpler  the  detail  in  question,  the  more 
frequent  and  persistent  are  inquiries  concerning  it, 
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It  is,  however,  only  natural  that  the  photographer 
should  want  to  know  about  his  workshop  —  for  such 
the  studio  is  :  the  place  upon  which  depends  very 
largely  his  success.  It  is  true  that  the  skilled  work¬ 
man  can  produce  good  portraiture  with  almost  any 
form  of  studio,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  design 
and  arrangement  of  the  photographer’s  skylight  govern, 
for  good  or  evil,  the  general  quality  of  his  output. 

The  man  who  has  not  had  practical  experience  under 
the  skylight,  and  especially  the  modern  amateur  who 
comes  into  the  profession  unfettered  by  its  traditions, 
is  apt  to  wonder  at  all  this  worriment  about  what  is, 
after  all,  merely  a  room  with  an  unusually  large  win¬ 
dow.  But  when  such  a  man  attempts  portraiture  in  a 
makeshift  studio,  his  wonder  ceases  ;  he  begins  to  sus¬ 
pect  some  fetish  or  mystery  about  the  glass  house,  and 
his  curiosity  awakens  concerning  those  studios  from 
which  comes  work  compelling  his  admiration  by  its 
superb  technical  qualities.  Says  the  ultra-conservative 
Emerson,  in  his  Naturalistic  Photography:  “For  por¬ 
traiture,  a  studio  is  necessary  if  we  seek  the  best  re¬ 
sults;  .  .  .  provided  it  be  large  enough  and  light 
enough  there  is  not  much  else  to  consider.  Successful 
portraits  can  be  made  in  ordinary  sitting-rooms,  but 
we  do  not  think  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way,  because  of  the  inferior  and  comparatively  ill 
lighting.  There  are  doubtless  rooms  in  private  houses 
as  good  as  any  studio,  but  such  cases  are  exceptional.” 
Finally,  winding  up  his  chapter,  he  adds  :  Make  the 
studio  as  much  like  an  ordinary  room  as  possible,  and 
hide  the  tools  of  the  trade.”  Here  we  have  briefly  put 
the  whole  philosophy  of  studio  construction  ;  for  the 
majority  of  men,  however,  the  subject  needs  consider¬ 
able  elaboration. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  the  photographer 
of  today  has  the  advantage  of  some  sixty  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  in  studio-building,  few  photographers  regard  their 
skylights  with  complacency  or  even  with  a  reasonable 
measure  of  content.  I  have  known  men  who  have 
built  three  or  four  studios,  embodying  in  each  succes¬ 
sive  attempt  all  the  wisdom  their  experience  could 
suggest  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  photographer  who 
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would  not  make  radical  changes,  if  he  were  to  rebuild 
his  studio  tomorrow.  A  glance  over  the  innumerable 
forms  and  variations  employed  during  the  past  twenty 
years  of  the  dry  plate  affords  an  interesting  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  discontent.  Apparently,  the  subject  is 
without  finality.  But  there  are  fundamentals  which, 
subject  to  modifications  necessitated  by  local  condi¬ 
tions,  are  common  to  all  studios.  These  offer  a  profit¬ 
able  field  for  our  consideration.  In  this  monograph  I 
purpose  to  set  forth  these  fundamentals  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  about 
to  build  new  studios  or  desire  to  remodel  existing 
structures.  Especially  do  I  hope  to  gather  herein  in¬ 
formation  useful  to  those  who  are  unable  to  visit  other 
studios  in  search  of  ideas,  or  to  obtain  the  practical 
help  of  an  architect  experienced  in  this  special  branch. 

First,  a  word  or  two  about  the  choice 
Location  of  a  location,  an  important  detail  neces¬ 
sarily  preceding  the  actual  work  of  con¬ 
struction.  Broadly  speaking,  this  is  determined  by 
individual  circumstances,  business  considerations  or 
other  local  conditions  which  cannot  be  put  aside. 
First,  the  location  of  the  studio  from  a  business  point 
of  view  must  be  considered  ;  then  the  location  of  the 
work-room  itself,  whether  on  the  ground  floor  or 
higher  ;  and,  finally,  its  aspect  as  influencing  the  vital 
factor  of  illumination  —  the  worker’s  point  of  view. 

R  .  Little  definite  instruction  can  be  given 

Po^nt  of  View  on  t^ie  general  location  of  the  studio 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  as  this 
will  vary  considerably  according  to  the  size  of  the 
town,  the  class  of  trade  desired  and  the  amount  of 
capital  to  be  invested.  In  these  days  of  specialists, 
also,  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  special  line  of 
work  proposed  will  influence  the  photographer  in  his 
choice  of  location.  The  size  of  the  town  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  will  usually  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  studio  shall  be  prominently  located 
or  hidden  away  in  a  business  building  or  on  a  side 
street.  That  the  studio  must  be  easily  accessible  to 
the  class  of  patronage  sought,  is  obvious.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  in  a  small  town  may  accomplish  this  by 
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building  on  a  corner  lot  in  a  desirable  section,  resi¬ 
dential  or  business  quarter,  as  his  preference  may 
decide.  Or  he  may  occupy  a  floor  in  a  business  build¬ 
ing  ;  or  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  main  thoroughfare  ; 
or  it  may  be  that  he  can  find  a  small  store-building 
near  the  post-office  or  other  public  resort,  which  will 
afford  opportunities  for  the  prominent  display  and  facil¬ 
ities  for  his  work.  There  is  a  growing  tendency,  jus¬ 
tified  by  results  even  in  small  towns,  to  locate  in  a 
good  residential  quarter  rather  than  on  a  business 
thoroughfare.  The  detail  is  important,  as  bearing  upon 
another  question,  viz. :  Shall  we  build  upon  the  ground 
floor  or  occupy  the  top  floor  of  an  existing  building  ? 

To  the  photographer  in  the  large  city,  location  is 
almost  wholly  a  question  of  capital,  with  the  class  of 
trade  desired  as  close  second  for  consideration.  Given 
the  price  in  hand,  the  big  city  offers  glowing  possibil¬ 
ities.  Those  who  seek  the  trade  of  Fifth  Avenue  or 
South  Kensington  must  first  secure  capital  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  inertia  of  such  localities,  represented 
by  rentals  and  ground  values.  In  this  way,  the  class 
of  business  desired  and  capital  are  united  as  the  factor 
of  chief  importance  in  selecting  a  location.  The  ways 
in  which  the  problem  is  handled  are  as  numerous  as 
the  instances  involved.  Hollinger,  seeking  the  business 
of  upper  Fifth  avenue,  occupies  the  top  floors  of  a 
store-building,  putting  in  a  skylight  of  approved  form 
to  meet  his  technical  requirements.  Mrs.  Kasebier, 
seeking  a  more  exclusive  patronage  and  working  along 
different  lines,  takes  the  top  floor  of  a  converted  resi¬ 
dence,  disregarding  almost  wholly  the  conventional 
studio  requirements.  Falk,  combining  artistic  possi¬ 
bilities  with  commercial  enterprise  and  ample  capital, 
occupies  a  large  section  of  the  top  floor  of  the  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria,  building  there  a  model  establishment 
uniting  beauty  of  design  and  every  convenience  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  work.  Pirie  MacDonald,  specialist  in  the 
portraiture  of  men,  occupies  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a 
downtown  office  building,  doing  his  work  by  the  light 
of  two  windows  having  a  northeast  aspect,  or,  later, 
with  the  Cooper-Hewitt  light,  independent  of  daylight 
and  weather.  Fry  &  Son,  seeking  the  patronage  of 
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British  aristocracy,  built  a  ground-floor  studio  in  fash¬ 
ionable  South  Kensington  ;  while  Hana,  Ltd.,  catering  to 
the  theatrical  profession,  are  located  in  Bedford  street, 
off  the  Strand,  one  of  London’s  busiest  thoroughfares. 
These  variations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  general 
o°UHigh<Tr°r  ^ocat*on  °f  t^e  studio  will  determine 
whether  it  shall  be  on  the  ground  floor 
or  on  an  upper  floor  of  the  building.  As  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ald  has  demonstrated,  and  as  we  see  in  Fig.  10,  which 
roughly  represents  the  exterior  of  a  successful  English 
studio,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  studio  shall  be  located 
either  on  the  ground  floor  or  on  the  top  floor.  But 
usually,  one  or  the  other  has  been  chosen,  from  time 
immemorial.  Where  all  the  circumstances  are  favor¬ 
able,  which  rarely  happens,  the  ground  floor  is  always 
desirable  as  affording  ready  access  for  visitors.  A  pos¬ 
sible  improvement,  often  neglected  until  it  is  too  late, 
is  to  erect  a  building  with  two  stories  of  moderate 
elevation.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to  the  reception- 
and  work-rooms,  with  ample  space  for  display  or  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes,  and  the  studio  proper  occupies  the 
upper  floor,  with  its  retiring-rooms,  etc.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  plan  are  many,  and  in  the  smaller  cities 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  two-storied  studio  should 
not  become  general.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  ground-floor  studio,  but  lifted  a  little  above  the  dust 
and  noise  of  the  street.  In  all  such  instances  the  stair¬ 
way  leading  from  the  reception-room  to  the  studio 
proper  should  be  made  a  special  feature,  well  propor¬ 
tioned  and  designed  to  add  attractiveness  to  the  recep¬ 
tion-room.  By  skilful  placing  of  a  window  the  land¬ 
ing  on  the  upper  floor  can  readily  be  made  to  afford  op¬ 
portunity  for  “  home  portraits”  of  children  and  the 
like.  But  we  digress.  The  chief  difficulty  involved  in 
the  ground-floor  studio,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  possibility 
of  the  light  being  obstructed. 

In  the  larger  cities,  people  naturally  associate  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  studio  with  the  weary  climbing  of  narrow 
and  poorly  lighted  stairways.  This  association  has,  in 
the  past,  too  often  been  justified  by  the  fact;  but  the 
evolution  of  the  elevator,  or  “lift,”  as  our  English 
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cousins  prefer  to  call  it,  is  fast  falsifying  this  ancient 
tradition.  It  is  not  economy,  but  the  need  of  an  unob¬ 
structed  light,  which  drives  the  photographer  skyward. 
Where  this  is  obtainable  without  stairways  or  elevators, 
no  trouble  should  be  spared  to  secure  the  advantage. 
When  an  upper  floor  in  a  high  building  is  the  best  loca¬ 
tion  obtainable,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the 
building  equipped  with  an  elevator,  even  though  this 
add  to  the  rental.  In  these  days  of  automatic  house¬ 
hold  elevators,  the  cost  involved  is  not  prohibitive,  and 
the  pecuniary  advantages  will  more  than  repay  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  an  average  lease.  When  an  elevator  is 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  important  that  the  photog¬ 
rapher  should  control  the  stairways  and,  if  possible, 
undertake  their  maintenance,  as  a  vital  factor  in  assur¬ 
ing  a  good  impression  and  the  comfort  of  his  patrons. 

The  ideal  light  for  photographic  por- 
Obstructions  traiture  is  that  coming  from  the  north  or 
northeast,  and  it  should  reach  the  studio 
without  obstruction  or  interference  of  any  kind.  In 
the  construction  of  ground-floor  studios,  even  in  small 
towns,  this  detail  is  not  always  easily  controllable. 
Near-by  trees,  tall  buildings  and  the  ungainly  telephone 
standards  peculiar  to  small  towns,  are  the  principal 
sources  of  difficulty.  Sometimes  the  erection  of  a 
building  after  the  completion  of  the  studio  will  neces¬ 
sitate  structural  alterations,  or  even  removal  ;  such  a 
contingency  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  selection 
of  a  location.  In  cities  where  soft  coal  is  used,—  more 
common  in  Europe  than  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
a  remote  factory  smoke-stack  may  prove  seriously  detri¬ 
mental  to  comfortable  working.  Thus,  a  studio  which 
under  normal  conditions  appears  to  have  a  clear,  unob- 
structed  aspect,  may,  by  a  change  of  wind,  suffer  a 
steady  veil  or  pall  of  smoke,  making  necessary  con¬ 
tinuous  changes  in  exposure.  Referring  to  such  a 
case,  Mr.  M.  A.  Seed  points  out  that  a  yellowish  tinge 
in  the  atmosphere,  caused  by  smoke  or  similar  local  and 
temporary  conditions,  is  often  responsible  for  unex¬ 
plained  underexposure  complained  of  by  experienced 
operators.  The  detail  is  one  which  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned  to  suggest  its  remedy. 
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The  necessity  of  a  clear,  unbroken  light-aspect  being 
well  understood,  one  may  ask  to  what  extent  will  a 
near-by  chimney,  tree  or  building  be  detrimental  to  the 
proper  illumination  of  the  studio  ?  if  the  height  of  the 
obstruction,  above  the  studio  floor,  be  not  more  than 
one-quarter  of  its  distance  from  the  studio,  we  may 
safely  assume  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  light. 
This  is  a  simple  rule  and  worth  remembering.  Thus, 
an  obstruction  30  feet  high  and  more  than  120  feet 
away  will  not  affect  the  light  at  our  disposal.  We  are 
here  considering  the  studio  as  built  upon  the  ground. 
In  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  studio  floor  above 
the  ground,  so  do  outside  obstructions  interfere  less  and 
less  with  the  illumination  of  the  studio.  Thus,  where 
a  near-by  building  overhangs  the  skylight  more  than 
this  rule  allows,  considerable  advantage  can  be  gained 
by  raising  the  studio  six  feet,  which  will  be  equivalent 
to  placing  the  obstruction  twenty-five  feet  farther  away. 
This  is  a  point  in  favor  of  placing  the  studio  on  the 
second,  instead  of  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  two-storied 
building. 

There  are  town  studios  in  successful  operation  where 
buildings  so  closely  surround  the  skylight  as  to  largely 
destroy  its  normal  efficiency.  In  such  cases,  success 
depends  upon  the  photographer’s  ingenuity  in  over¬ 
coming  what,  ordinarily,  would  be  a  fatal  defect  in  the 
light.  Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood,  in  his  ground-floor 
studio  on  Broadway,  worked  successfully  for  years 
with  such  an  obstructed  light  —  against  sound  theory 
and  common  sense.  Undoubtedly  his  present  second- 
floor  studio  gives  him  much  more  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction. 

If  the  obstruction  is  a  wall  or  building  very  close  to 
the  studio,  such  as  is  often  erected  after  the  erection 
of  a  studio,  the  difficulty  of  reflection  is  added  to  loss 
of  light.  Here  we  face  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  by  photographers.  Sometimes  the 
whitewashing  of  the  offending  wall  will  mend  matters  ; 
at  other  times  a  dull  neutral  coloring  will  offer  advan¬ 
tages.  When  a  yellow  or  red  brick  wall  of  consider¬ 
able  height  is  built  near  a  studio,  the  shortest  way  to 
peace  and  comfort  in  one’s  work  is  to  abandon  the 
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studio,  or  to  adopt  artificial  illumination.  The  new 
Cooper-Hewitt  light,  with  its  remarkable  actinic  power, 
seems  to  offer  a  desirable  remedy  for  such  evils. 

.  .  The  location  of  the  studio  building 

Disposition  having  been  satisfactorily  determined, 
the  disposition  of  the  floor-space  must 
be  considered  before  we  can  proceed  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  studio  proper.  The  arrangement  will 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  space  available  and  the 
requirements  of  the  business.  The  shape  of  the  floor 
may  be  irregular  ;  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  all  the 
rooms  upon  a  single  floor,  or  two  floors  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable.  The  two-storied  building,  erected 
for  photographic  use  exclusively,  solves  the  problem 
most  effectively.  When  the  studio  is  located  in  a 
business  building,  it  is  often  desirable  to  secure  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor  for  display  purposes  and  to  serve 
as  an  office  where  appointments  may  be  made  or  orders 
taken.  Where  the  studio  occupies  the  top  floor  it  is 
often  possible  to  erect  an  additional  sub-story  on  part 
of  the  roof,  which  may  be  utilized  for  the  printing  and 
finishing  departments.  In  Fig.  i  we  have  a  ground- 
floor  plan  for  a  small  studio  built  upon  the  ground,  or 
occupying  a  floor  in  a  business  building.  In  Fig.  2  is 
suggested  the  ground  plan  of  a  top-floor  studio.  Here 
we  have  more  space  at  our  disposal,  the  general  recep¬ 
tion-room  being  located  on  a  lower  floor,  with  work¬ 
rooms  on  the  roof  extending  over  one-half  of  the  plan 
shown,  leaving  a  clear  sky-space  over  the  studio  itself. 
Fig.  3  suggests  the  arrangement  of  a  two-storied  build¬ 
ing  running  east  and  west  on  a  side  street,  with  an 
unobstructed  north  aspect  and  entrances  at  the  east 
and  west  ends.  The  disposition  of  the  rooms  is  self- 
explanatory.  These  diagrams  are  offered  simply  as  sug¬ 
gestions  and  may  be  modified  to  suit  local  conditions. 
They  are  based  on  existing  studios,  although  here  and 
there  I  have  departed  from  actual  details  in  arrangement. 

.  The  construction  of  a  studio  in  a  large 

3Studfo  C  *s  necessarily  so  complicated  by 

local  conditions  and  surroundings  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  it  here  except  in  a  general 
way,  as  indicated  in  preceding  pages.  The  structural 
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alterations  called  for  in  existing  buildings,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  local  building  by-laws,  and  the  amount  of 
work  permitted  by  the  terms  of  a  lease,  all  interfere 


with  the  realization  of  one’s  ideals.  Compromise  is 
general  and  inevitable.  For  these  reasons  the  pho¬ 
tographer  wisely  calls  for  the  aid  of  a  competent  archi¬ 
tect,  to  whose  experience  he  joins  his  knowledge  of  his 
requirements  and  of  existing  studios  built  under  condi- 
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tions  similar  to  those  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  In  this 
way  he  gets,  in  the  end,  a  studio  in  which  he  can  pro 
duce  good  work  with  comfort,  and  which  will  satisfy 
his  immediate  needs.  The  man  who  does  not  know 
how  to  set  about  his  studio  building  is  generally  the 
man  whose  resources  and  requirements  are  alike  small. 
Sometimes  the  photographer  in  a  small  town  will  give 
his  chief  attention  to  economies  of  cost  and  plan  his 
studio  alone.  In  such  cases  the  work  of  construction 
is  begun  before  its  completion  has  been  fully  thought 
out.  This  means  that,  when  the  work  is  perhaps  half 
completed,  difficulties  will  be  encountered  which  will 
cause  delay  and  add  unlooked-for  expense.  .  It  is  well, 
therefore,  whether  the  enterprise  in  hand  is  large  or 
small,  to  have  every  detail  clearly  in  mind  and  worked 
out  in  black  and  white,  with  estimates  of  cost  at  hand, 
before  the  work  of  construction  is  actually  begun.  These 
details  chiefly  concern  the  size  and  proportions  of.  the 
studio,  the  relative  size  of  the  light  and  whether  it  is  to 
be  double,  or  single,  slant,  its  angle  of  inclination, 
the  construction  of  the  frame  carrying  the  light,  glass 
and  glazing,  the  roof  of  the  glass  house,  entrances, 
exits,  etc.  These  we  will  consider  in  detail  as  we  reach 
them’,  but  first  let  us  look  at  the  development  of  sky¬ 
light  construction  in  a  general  way,  from  its  beginning 

to  the  present  day.  _ 

The  earliest  requirement  in  portrait 
Evolution  of  photography  was  a  well-lighted  room 
the  Studio  open  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  -  a 
south-light  studio,  in  fact.  In  Daguerrotype  days  ex¬ 
posures  of  six  minutes  were  the  rule  even  with  sunlight. 
Later,  the  advent  of  “  accelerators  ”  and  the  perfection 
of  the  process  reduced  the  exposure  time  to  two  or  three 
minutes,  but  sunlight  was  still  desirable.  The  rush  of 
visitors  to  the  studio  on  sunlit  days  is  probably  due  to 
a  lingering  remembrance  of  those  early  times.  Instead 
of  the  screens  now  used  to  soften  the  glare  of  the  sky¬ 
light,  reflectors  were  used,  the  cry  being  always  for 
“’’more  light.”  With  the  introduction  of  wet  collodion 
and  more  rapid  negative  processes,  photographers  began 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  a  light  more  equable  and 
softer  than  direct  sunlight.  Following  this  line,  they 
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turned  their  studio  window  to  the  north,  and  the  whirli¬ 
gig  of  time  found  them  ever  contriving  blinds  and 
shades  to  cut  off  stray  sunbeams.  First,  the  “  tunnel  ” 
studio,  probably  unknown  even  by  name  to  the  present 
generation,  became  popular.  A  sketch  of  such  a  studio  is 
seen  in  Fig.  4,  which  represents  Waterhouse’s  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  original  form  introduced  by  Monckhoven. 
In  this  form  of  studio  the  photographer  compromised 
the  advantage  of  a  north  light  with  the  necessity  of 
abundant  illumination.  Instead  of  running  east  and 


west,  as  our  modern  studios  do,  the  tunnel  studio  ex¬ 
tended  north  and  south,  and  the  subject  seated  under 
the  ridge  faced  directly  north,  thus  receiving  all  the 
available  illumination.  File  skylight,  extending  the 
full  width  of  the  building,  sloped  from  the  ridge  to 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  From  this  height  of 
five  feet  the  studio  extended  northward  as  a  low  rec¬ 
tangular  box  or  tunnel.  In  this  cramped  space  the 
photographer  crouched  behind  his  camera,  with  what 
discomfort  may  be  imagined.  There  were  several 
problematical  advantages  attaching  to  the  tunnel  studio, 
such  as  the  directness  and  intensity  of  its  illumination. 
Equally  obvious  disadvantages  caused  its  abandonment 
when  the  problem  of  lighting  the  subject  became  less 
troublesome,  and,  apart  from  its  usefulness  for  copying 
and  reproduction  work,  the  once-popular  tunnel  studio 
may  be  written  down  as  extinct.  Since  it  disappeared 
from  view  there  have  been  studios  of  almost  every  con- 
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ceivable  form  and  design,  out  of  which  has  been  evolved 
the  simple  north-light  studio  of  today.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting,  before  taking  up  the  construction  of  present- 
day  studios,  to  glance  over  a  few  of  the  studios  of  the 
past,  noting  their  curious  variation  from  the  general  plan. 


the  wonderful  quality  of  his  portraiture.  Except  for 
the  heavy  transom  joining  the  side-  and  top-lights  this 
form  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  single-slant  light  of 
today  in  its  capacity  for  illumination.  Like  the  single¬ 
slant,  it  necessitated  a  generous  amount  of  floor  space, 
the  studio  being  35  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide  and  17 
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feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  at  the  top  of  the 
skylight.  In  order  to  get  good  modeling  with  such  a 
light  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  subject  not  less 
than  8  feet  from  the  side-light,  so  that  the  studio  would 
hardly  give  the  best  results  when  large  groups  were 
required. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  studio  built  by  Reutlinger,  of 
Paris,  but  does  not  show  the  entire  width  of  the  room, 


which  measured  15  feet,  with  an  extreme  length  of  30 
feet.  The  arrangement  of  the  side-  and  top-lights  was 
peculiar  in  that  the  side-light  for  a  distance  of  \Yz  feet 
from  the  base  was  of  stained  glass,  to  subdue  the  light¬ 
ing  on  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  in  a  portrait.  The 
balance  of  the  side-light,  extending  another  4  feet  to  the 
transom,  was  of  white  plate  glass,  while  the  whole  of  the 
top-light  was  slightly  stained,  to  soften  the  intensity  of 
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the  light.  Apparently  the  illumination  thus  gained  was 
difficult  to  manage,  as  the  skylight  was  equipped  with 
an  elaborate  system  of  blue  and  opaque  curtains.  This 
form  cannot  be  said  to  offer  any  advantages,  but  is  inter¬ 
esting  as  showing  how  far  the  skilful  operator  of  olden 
days  was  independent  of  his  skylight  when  it  was  de¬ 


fective  and  managed  to  produce  creditable  work  under 
many  disadvantages. 

With  the  development  of  the  wet  collodion  process, 
the  desirability  of  lowering  the  top-light  and  giving  it  a 
comparatively  flat  inclination  became  apparent.  Fig.  7 
represents  a  typical  skylight  of  this  period,  which  form 
was  generally  adopted  during  the  later  years  of  wet  collo¬ 
dion,  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate. 
With  this  form  of  skylight  construction  the  head  and  bust 
in  a  portrait  received  the  strongest  illumination.  That 
genius  for  the  invention  of  modifications  peculiar  to  the 
photographer,  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  did  not  per- 
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mit  this  form  to  go  unchallenged,  however,  and  in  Fig.  8 
we  have  a  skylight  which  met  with  the  support  of  a  few 
enthusiasts  early  in  the  eighties.  Here  the  skylight  is 
inclined  at  a  greater  angle  than  in  the  previous  form 
and  the  side-light  has  a  decided  slope.  This  form  was 
said  to  offer  many  advantages  in  obtaining  “Rem¬ 
brandt  ”  and  statuesque  effects  popular  at  that  period. 
Mr.  James  Landy,  of  Cincinnati,  was  probably  the 
most  earnest  advocate  of  this  style  of  studio  construc¬ 
tion,  which,  in  his  hands,  seemed  capable  of  almost  any 
desired  effect  in  lighting. 

Modern  By  an  eas^  transiti°n  t^ie  sloping  side- 

Skylights  light  and  steeply  pitched  top-light  gave 
way  to  the  single-slant  seen  in  Fig.  9, 
which  represents  a  double¬ 
slant  light  studio  “made 
over”  to  the  single-slant  light 
form.  In  this  diagram  the 
slant  is  brought  down  much 
nearer  to  the  floor  than  is 
usual  or  desirable,  the  single¬ 
slant  lights  of  today  generally 
starting  at  about  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  floor  and 
extending  twelve  feet  to  the 
ridge,  coming  into  the  room 
four  feet  at  the  top  of  the  light. 

A  First-floor  T  Jn  Fi^  *° 

Studio  1  have  roughly 

sketched  a 
novel  adaptation  of  the  single¬ 
slant  light  form  of  construc¬ 
tion,  made  by  an  English 
photographer  who  had  grown 
weary  of  the  top  floor.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  examples  of  work  from 
this  studio  on  the  first  floor, 
the  experiment  has  proved 
successful.  The  photographer 
gives  account  of  his  experience  as  follows  :  “  Since 
I  first  made  the  plunge  from  top  floor  to  first  floor, 
I  have  found  my  single-slant  light  very  easy  to  work, 
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as  every  blind  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a  few 
seconds.  Having  no  skylight,  I  find  the  studio 
delightfully  cool  on  the  warmest  day.  My  visitors  have 
only  a  single  flight  of  stairs  to  climb  and,  I  am  glad  to 
add,  find  no  fault  with  my  present  work  in  comparison 
with  that  done  in  my  old  studio.  While  I  do  not  claim 
that  I  can  now  produce  better  work  than  my  co-workers, 
I  find  myself  able  to  produce  better  work  than  ever  be¬ 


fore,  with  half  the  trouble,  and  I  have  not  found  any 
increase  of  exposure  necessary,  which  I  feared.  I 
might  add  that  the  building  opposite  the  studio  is  at 
least  as  high  as  my  own,  and  that  the  street  on  which  I 
am  located  is  about  seventy  feet  wide.  I  was  somewhat 
afraid  that  the  opposite  building  would  over-shadow 
my  light,  but  this  has  not  proved  so  in  practice. 

H  ,  In  Figs,  ii,  12  and  13  we  have  the 

Lights  standard  form  of  the  double-slant  light 
and  two  variations.  These  are  copy¬ 
righted  designs  by  Mr.  George  Hayes,  by  whose  per¬ 
mission  I  am  able  to  include  them  here.  Mr.  Hayes 
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has  probably  a  longer  experience  in  skylight  construc¬ 
tion  than  any  other  man  in  this  country,  so  that  his  de¬ 
signs  may  be  accepted  as  models  of  their  class.  The 
Hayes  lights  are  constructed  of  metal  throughout,  by 
which  rigidity  of  frame  and  a  minimum  of  light  ob¬ 
struction  are  secured.  From  the  many  forms  of  metal 
rafters  for  skylights  given  in  the  Hayes  catalogue, 
Fig.  21,  on  a  later  page,  is  selected  as  typical  of  modern 
construction.  The  construction  seen  in  Fig.  u  is 
representative  of  perhaps  six-tenths  of  the  skylights  to 


be  found  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  has  been 
found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  portraiture, 
whether  single  figures  or  groups.  The  slight  slope 
given  to  the  side-light  is  said  to  be  an  improvement 
over  the  vertical  side-light,  in  that  it  carries  rain  or 
melting  snow  into  the  gutter  at  the  base  of  the  light, 
rather  than  permitting  it  to  shoot  off  the  skylight  at  an 
abrupt  angle.  The  advantage  of  the  curved  segment 
joining  side-  and  top-lights  is  obvious,  although  this  form 
of  construction  does  not  allow  of  as  much  head-room  in 
the  studio  as  does  that  shown  in  Fig.  n. 


FATHER  HUNTINGTON 
From  a  portrait  in  platinotype 
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The  most  recent  modification  in  sky- 
0,  e  in g  e-  jjg^  construction  is  the  single-slant  light 
mentioned  on  an  earlier  page,  Exterior 
and  interior  sectional  views  of  such  a  light  are  seen  in 
Figs.  14  and  15.  This  form  has  been  widely  discussed 
during  the  past  eight  years,  and  single-slant  skylights  are 
now  fairly  numerous  in  this  country,  although  compara¬ 
tively  uncommon  in  Europe.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  a 
natural  transition  from  the  sloped  side-  and  skylight  of 


fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  illustrates  the  modern 
tendency  to  simplify  work-room  methods.  Mr.  James 
Inglis,  in  his  “Artistic  Lighting,”  a  book  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  popularity  of  the  single-slant  light, 
fairly  describes  its  advantages  as  follows:  “It  is  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  to  build,  the  least  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  will  withstand  the  winter’s  snows  and 
summer’s  hail  better  than  any  other  form.  In  portrait 
work  it  will  give  any  result  that  can  be  secured  by  any 
other  form  of  light,  and  many  effects  that  can  be  got  by 
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it  alone.  So,  after  a  long  and  varied  experience  in 
operating-rooms,  I  unhesitatingly  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  the  single-slant  light.”  The  typical  example  of  the 
single-slant  light  studio  advised  by  Mr.  Inglis  is  seen  in 
Fig.  16.  He  says:  ‘‘The  light  should  start  about  five 
feet  (two  feet  would  be  better  for  figures)  from  the 
ground  and  extend  to  a  point  not  higher  than  fourteen 
feet  from  the  floor.  Its  width  may  conveniently  be 
about  ten  feet ;  more  than  this  I  consider  simply  a 
weariness.  In  the  matter  of  glazing,  I  confess  to  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  ground  glass.  It  is  especially  a  benefit  in 
cloudy  weather,  for  at  such  a  time  a  light,  fleecy  cloud 
will  frequently  take  up  a  position  in  the  blue  sky  where 
it  will  reflect  a  distinct  light  on  the  very  spot  of  all 
others  on  which  it  is  not  wanted.  The  curtains  should 
be  absolutely  opaque  and  arranged  in  pairs,  working 
from  top  and  bottom  on  spring  rollers  and  sufficiently 
long  to  overlap  about  one  foot  when  closed.  In  my  own 
studio  the  light  is  ten  feet  wide,  controlled  by  four  cur¬ 
tains,  two  top  and  two  bottom,  each  of  the  pairs  over¬ 
lapping  six  inches.  At  the  very  outside,  no  more  than 
half  a  dozen  curtains  are  necessary  for  such  a  light.” 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
Comparisons  the  single-slant  have  been  much  debated 
without  practical  benefit.  Mr.  George 
G.  Rockwood  has  pointed  out  that,  although  new  in 
form,  the  single-slant  gives  precisely  the  same  illumina¬ 
tion  as  the  ‘‘hip”  or  double-slant  light,  as  this  is 
generally  used  by  photographers,  viz.,  with  a  few  feet 
at  the  ridge  of  the  skylight  and  a  few  feet  at  the  base 
of  the  side-light  screened  or  curtained,  so  that  only 
the  upper  half  of  the  side-light  and  the  lower  half  of 
the  top-light  are  employed.  From  this  viewpoint,  the 
advantages  of  the  single-slant  are  resolved  into  sim¬ 
plicity  of  construction,  ease  in  maintenance,  and  the 
absence  of  the  transom  or  obstructing  beam  joining 
the  side-  and  top-light.  The  single-slant  also  assures 
practical  freedom  from  sunlight  in  the  studio  —  an 
obvious  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  a 
studio  much  wider  than  is  often  practicable  and  is  per¬ 
haps  a  little  more  difficult  to  handle  for  some  branches 
of  work,  such  as  large  studio  groups,  than  the  familiar 
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double-slant  light.  Thus,  in  order  to  get  desirable 
modeling  in  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
sitter  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  light  ;  less  distance  giv¬ 


ing  predominance  to  the  side-light  with  strong  contrasts, 
the  top-light  going  over  the  head  of  the  subject. 

The  size  of  the  studio  is  perhaps  the  vital  factor  in 
the  decision  between  single-  and  double-slant  lights. 
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For  studios  twenty-five  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide, 
or  smaller,  the  double-slant  light  is  preferable,  as  easier 
to  handle,  giving  a  broader  illumination  and  permitting 
us  to  work  closer  to  the  light.  Where  a  generous 
width  or  studio  is  practicable,  however,  the  advantages 
of  the  single-slant  come  into  play  ;  thus,  for  a  studio 
not  less  than  twenty  feet  wide,  the  single-slant  form 
may  be  employed  with  confidence.  This  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  comparative  size  of  a  studio 
and  its  light,  which  we  can  now  discuss  intelligently. 

Size  of  the  Gi.ven  an  unobstructed  light,  a  room 
Studio  running  east  and  west,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet 
wide,  will  suffice  for  ordinary  portraiture.  Many 
studios  are  smaller  than  this.  For  groups  and  compo¬ 
sition  work,  of  course,  more  room  is  desirable.  A 
room  thirty  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  wide  gives  ample 
space  for  almost  every  requirement.  When  a  single¬ 
slant  light  is  favored,  and  group  work  is  to  be  made  a 
feature  of  the  business,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
twenty  or  even  thirty  feet  as  a  better  width.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  studio  of  this  width  would 
simply  allow  an  amount  of  unused  space,  favoring  the 
accumulation  of  backgrounds,  accessories,  and  other 
studio  equipment  which  would  better  be  kept  out  of  the 
studio  altogether.  Where  a  room  of  exceptional  width 
is  available,  it  is  well  to  erect  a  temporary  or  removable 
partition,  making  a  separate  long  room  at  one  side 
which  can  be  used  for  the  storage  of  accessories  and  the 
like,  which  room,  if  the  occasion  requires,  can  be  added 
to  the  working  space  of  the  studio. 

The  Lens  A  studio  thirt7  feet  lonS  bY  fifteen 

as  a  Factor  feet  wide  wdl  Sive  amPle  room  for  full- 
length  figures  and  permit  the  use  of  a 
lens  of  desirable  focal  length.  This  question  of  focal 
length  of  the  lens  will  often  determine  the  length  of  the 
studio.  The  untruthfulness  and  distortion  arising  from 
the  use  of  lenses  too  short  in  focal  length  are  becoming 
more  and  more  obvious,  so  that  the  tendency  is  toward 
the  use  of  lenses  of  greater  focal  length  than  those 
hitherto  employed.  In  order  to  avoid  disagreeable  dis¬ 
tortion  in  the  portrait,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lens  used 
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should  have  a  focal  length  equal  to  twice  the  longest 
side  of  the  plate  to  be  covered.  For  accurate  drawing 
in  large  half-length  or  bust  portraits,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  should  be  three  times  the 
longest  side  of  the  plate  used. 

As  an  aid  in  this,  I  make  room  here 
Beck’s  Table  for  a  table,  from  Photographic  Lenses ,  by 
Beck  and  Andrews,  giving  the  length  of 
studio  required  for  the  use  of  lenses  of  different  focal 
length.  In  this  table  a  space  of  from  six  to  eight  feet 
is  allowed  for  the  camera,  operator,  etc.  Should  the 
photographer  from  his  experience  know  that  this  is  in¬ 
sufficient,  more  should  be  added  to  the  suggested  studio 
lengths. 


Focus 

of 

Lens 

Size 

Kind  of  Portrait 

Length  of 
Studio 

Distance  of 
lens  from 
object 

Inches 

6 

Carte  -  de-Visite  3x/\ 

In  feet 

In  feet 

x4/i . 

Full  length . 

18  to  10 

11  to  12 

7  'A 

s'A 

22  to  25 

24  to  28 

10  to  15 

14  to  IS 

17  to  19 

5 

Carte-de-Visite . 

f  Full  length . 

t  Bust . 

qK 

Cabinet  and  smaller 

f  Full  length . 

20  tO  23 

12  tO  13 

II 

Cabinet  and  5x7 

f  Full  length . 

25  to  30 

17  to  18 

groups . 

I?  tO  20 

32  to  40 

8 

14  lA 

Cabinets,  Panels  and 

f  Full  length . 

23  to  24 

6/4  x  8/4  groups. . . 

1  Bust . 

14  tO  20 

7 

19 

10  x  12  Portraits  or 

f  Full  length . 

20  tO  2<3 

14  tO  20 

25  to  30 

14  to  20 

1? 

24 

16  x  20  Portraits  or 
groups . 

f  Full  length . 

1  Bust . 

U 

8 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  very 
good  portrait  work  has  been  turned  out  of  studios 
widely  differing  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  I  have 
given.  I  have  known  a  studio  only  fourteen  feet  long 
by  nine  feet  wide  in  which  thoroughly  good  work  was 
made,  but  I  would  not  counsel  any  one  to  build  such  a 
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Size  of 
Skylight 


studio.  As  to  the  height  of  the  studio,  this  may  vary 
according  to  the  studio,  giving  good  proportions. 
Where  a  double-slant  light  is  put  in,  a  height  of  ten 
feet  is  ample  for  the  north  or  glazed  size,  with  a  nor¬ 
mal  slope  for  the  skylight.  Where  a  single-slant  light 
is  employed,  a  height  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  side-light  may  be  desirable. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  studio 
and  direction  of  the  light  having  been 
determined,  the  size  (or  area)  of  the 
skylight  itself  requires  consideration.  This  is  in  a 
measure  determined  by  the  size  of  the  studio,  although 
there  is  often  no  definite  relation  between  the  two. 
Taking  the  average  studio  as  being  a  room  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  wide,  to  be  fitted 
with  a  double-slant  light,  the  side-  and  skylights  are 
usually  about  ten  feet  wide,  the  side-light  commencing 
within  three  feet  from  the  floor  and  extending  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  height,  thence  continuing  in  the  skylight  at 
a  slant  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  the  top-light  being 
ten  feet  by  twelve.  Such  a  light  and  the  way  it  is  set 
in  the  building  is  seen  in  Fig.  n. 

For  the  studio  where  we  have  ample  width,  say, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  the  single-slant  light  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  This  form  is  shown  in  Figs.  14 
and  15.  The  side-light  here  is  indented  within  a  slant 
of  60  degrees,  but  the  single-slant  light,  as  a  rule,  is 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  or  55  degrees.  A  typical 
example  is  seen  in  the  Inglis  light,  Fig.  16.  Appar¬ 
ently  this  light  is  set  in  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
perpendicular,  where  it  joins  the  roof.  The  difficulties 
which  come  in  working  with  a  single-slant  light  arise 
from  attempting  to  place  the  subject  too  near  the  light, 
which  gives  harsh  contrasts  in  the  illumination.  Greater 
softness  and  diffusion,  with  more  modeling,  can  be 
obtained  by  working  with  the  subject  at  least  eight  or 
ten  feet  away  from  the  light.  This  is  why  extra  width 
is  required  in  a  single-slant  light  studio. 

With  regard  to  the  area  of  the  light,  it  is  possible  to 
work  with  a  very  small  light  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
among  studios  where  a  large  light  is  provided,  much  of 
the  light  area  is  cut  off  or  obscured  by  blinds  or  shades 
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most  of  the  time.  The  recent  fashion  for  concentrated 
lighting  went  to  such  extremes  that  many  photographers 
became  expert  in  the  use  of  a  light  space  equivalent  to 
that  furnished  by  the  single  window  of  an  ordinary 
room.  But,  while  the  photographer  may  now  and  again 
make  good  use  of  a  concentrated  lighting,  he  must 
necessarily  be  prepared  for  wider  possibilities,  such  as 
a  group  of  bridesmaids,  or,  still  worse,  a  large  group  of 
men  in  dark  clothing,  as,  for  instance,  the  local  staff  of 
police  officers  and  the  like.  For  this  reason  it  is  well 
to  provide  beforehand  a  generous  amount  of  light  area, 
which  may  be  modified  and  varied  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  moment. 

The  question  of  the  angle  formed  by 
A”?1<T.of  the  side-light  or  by  the  side-  and  sky- 

lg  lights  together  is  not  unimportant.  An 

old  idea,  not  yet  extinct,  is  that  the  slope  of  the  glass 
acts,  so  to  speak,  as  a  prism,  and  according  to  its  angle 
throws  light  into  one  or  another  portion  of  the  studio 
or  at  such  and  such  an  angle  upon  the  subject.  The 
point  of  real  importance  in  this  is  that  the  most  favor¬ 
able  light  for  desirable  modeling  and  the  ordinary 
illumination  in  a  portrait  is  that  which  reaches  the 
subject  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  above  at  the  side 
and  usually  slightly  in  front  of  the  subject,  regardless 
of  the  inclination  or  angle  of  the  skylight  frame. 

When  the  general  lines  and  form  of 
or^afters  t^ie  slight  have  been  determined,  the 
detail  of  rafters  or  sash-bars  needs  men¬ 
tion.  These  may  be  of  wood  or  metal,  according  to 
choice,  but  obviously  metal  offers  greater  rigidity, 
with  less  obstruction  to  the  light.  Skylight  rafters  in 
metal  can  be  obtained  commercially,  Fig.  21  showing 
a  Hayes  design.  In  this  the  glass  is  imbedded  in 
putty  simply  to  form  a  solid  bed  for  the  sheet  of  glass, 
which  is  protected  by  a  metallic  cap  extending  from  the 
rafter  and  covering  half  an  inch  of  the  glass  G.  The 
double  trough  at  C  serves  to  collect  and  carry  away  the 
product  of  condensation,  which  would  otherwise  drip 
into  the  studio.  Fig.  20  is  a  common  form  of  wood 
rafter  hollowed  at  each  side  to  carry  away  condensation 
or  leakage  at  C.  Fig.  19  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
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secure  a  water-tight  joint  by 
fixing  to  the  top  ridge  of  the 
rafter  a  flat,  half-rounded  bead¬ 
ing,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
The  lower  half  of  the  rafter  is 
designed  to  take  care  of  con¬ 
densation,  as  in  the  other  forms. 
Figs.  17  and  18  are  sections  of 
rafters  recommended  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  photographers  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1871  to  advise  upon 
the  construction  of  a  model 
skylight  for  the  studio. 

The  glass  used 
Glass  for  glazing  the 
skylight  is  not  so 
vital  a  factor  as  it  was  in  earlier 
days,  when  speed  was  the  one 
thing  most  desired,  and  the  use 
of  blue  glass  was  patented  as 
giving  a  more  actinic  light.  The 
choice  today  lies  between  clear 
or  fluted  (ribbed)  and  ground 
glass.  Where  an  abundance  of 
light  is  available,  ground  glass  is 
altogether  preferable,  as  giving 
a  softer  and  more  diffused  illu¬ 
mination.  Ribbed  glass,  is  much 
better  for  studio  purposes  than 
plain  glass  in  that  it  gives  dif¬ 
fused  illumination.  The  sheets 
of  ribbed  glass  are  placed  so 
that  the  ribs  run  up  and  down, 
not  across  from  side  to  side. 
Bolas,  in  his  Photographic  Studio , 
recommends  the  colorless  St. 
Gobain  rolled  glass,  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick  and  having 
twelve  flutes  to  the  inch.  Hayes 
recommends  rough  plate  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  (for 
a  sheet  15x40  inches),  in  pref- 
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erence  to  fluted  glass,  as  admitting  more  light  and 
accumulating  less  dirt. 

Where,  for  any  cause,  the  south  or  west  side  of  a 
room  is  glazed  for  studio  purposes,  the  light  should  be 
made  of  ribbed  glass,  and  an  inner  frame  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  about  three  feet  in  width,  which  should  be 
glazed  with  ground  glass.  By  arranging  this  inner 
frame  so  that  it  will  run  the  entire  length  of  the  side¬ 
light,  it  can  be  fixed  at  any  desired  point  to  sub¬ 
due  direct  sunlight  entering  the  studio.  Some  years 
ago  I  worked  in  a  studio  with  a  southern  aspect,  in 
which  such  a  ground-glass  screen  was  in  constant  use 
during  the  afternoons.  By  its  use  the  most  delicate 
draperies  could  be  photographed  without  difficulty,  and 
it  entirely  obviated  the  troubles  usually  resulting  from 
the  glare  of  direct  sunlight  in  the  studio. 

The  use  of  ground  glass  has  largely  increased  of  late 
years,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  studios  having 
the  skylight  completely  glazed  in  this  way. 

Before  glazing  the  side-  and  skylights, 
Glazing  make  sure  that  the  framework  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  and  rigid  to  hold  the  glass 
firmly  against  strong  wind.  If  the  framework  is  too 
slender  or  poorly  constructed,  a  sudden  storm  of  wind 
may  destroy  the  light.  Such  a  catastrophe,  however,  is 
not  the  real  danger.  Unless  the  frame  is  sufficiently 
rigid  to  hold  the  glass  against  pressure,  it  will  “  give  ” 
or  yield  sufficiently  to  loosen  the  putty  holding  the 
sheets  in  place  (especially  commercial  putty),  and  so 
make  way  for  rain  and  leakage.  Make  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  framework  is  sufficiently  strong,  and,  unless 
constructed  of  metal,  that  the  wood  used  is  thoroughly 
seasoned.  Before  closing  the  light,  whether  metal  or 
wood,  prime  it  well  with  two  coats  of  good  oil  paint, 
choosing  a  time  for  this  work  when  the  sashes  are  quite 
dry,  preferably  in  the  afternoon  of  a  hot  day.  See  that 
a  special  lot  of  putty  is  made  up  for  the  work.  The 
common  putty,  which  first  dries  and  then  crumbles 
away,  is  worse  than  useless. 

Bolas  gives  a  good  formula  for  putty  which  the  photog¬ 
rapher  may  prepare  for  himself:  Two  parts  of  whiting 
and  one  part  of  white  lead,  or,  better  still,  finely  ground 
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litharge,  are  dried  and  mixed  with  the  necessary  quan¬ 
tity  of  boiled  linseed  oil.  The  mixing  is  done  by  con¬ 
tinually  turning  over  the  materials  on  an  iron  or  wooden 
slab,  and  between  each  turnover  knocking  the  paste 
down  to  a  thin  sheet  with  a  heavy  broad-faced  hammer 
or  mallet.  The  secret  of  mixing  good  putty  is  plenty 
of  it.  The  putty  is  evenly  spread  in  the  rivets  of  the 
sash  boards  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth  and  the 
glass  is  carefully  laid  in.  In  glazing  with  ground  glass 
the  ground  side  of  the  sheet  is  invariably  put  in  the  in¬ 
side.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  having  any  sheet  of 
glass  tightly  fitted  in  the  rebate.  There  may  be  a  slight 
swelling  or  shrinking  in  the  framework,  and  the  glass 
which  is  fitted  too  tightly  will  sooner  or  later  develop 
little  curved  cracks  at  the  corners.  The  sheets  should 
be  cut  so  that  they  fit  easily  within  the  rebates  of  the 
rafters. 

The  side-light  may  have  transverse  sashes,  each  sheet 
of  glass  being  framed  on  four  sides  with  wood.  In  the 
roof-slope  or  skylight  proper,  there  should  be  no  hori¬ 
zontal  bars,  only  those  running  from  eaves  to  the  ridge. 
Each  sheet  of  glass  should  overlap  the  one  below  it, 
from  two  to  three  inches,  and  there  should  be  no  putty 
or  other  interference  at  this  joining.  If  the  sheets  of 
glass  thus  laid  over  each  other  are  in  contact  where  they 
overlap,  water  will  soak  up  between  them  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  not  only  cause  a  leak  in  the  studio,  but, 
what  is  worse,  will  leave  a  fine  but  very  unsightly  film  of 
dirt  between  the  portions  overlapping.  This  is  very  sim¬ 
ply  prevented  by  leaving  not  quite  one-twelfth  of  an  inch 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  glass.  A  couple  of  narrow 
strips  of  tin  or  lead,  say,  two  inches  long  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  bent  over  the  end  of  the  lower  sash, 
will  prevent  sheet  number  one  from  settling  right  down 
upon  it.  While  rain  will  persistently  percolate  through 
a  closed  contact  joint,  an  opening  through  which  a  drop 
can  travel  is,  properly  gaged,  a  safe  preventive  of  leak¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  little  fear  of  any  rain  being  forced  up 
this  space  between  the  two  sheets  of  glass,  even  in  a  storm 
strongly  driven  from  the  north.  Remember  that  putty 
alone  is  not  sufficient  hold  for  the  sheets  of  glass.  When 
the  glass  is  firmly  bedded  down  into  its  bed  of  putty,  it 
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should  be  held  in  position  with  two  or  three  one-inch 
brads  on  each  side,  driven  diagonally  into  the  sash,  if 
this  is  of  wood,  or  closed  with  a  cap  if  of  metal.  These 
brads,  which,  of  course,  will  project  slightly,  are  covered 
by  the  external  layer  of  putty.  Having  in  this  way 
glazed  the  whole  of  the  light-area,  the  outer  rebates  of 
the  sashes  are  well  puttied  and  smoothed,  just  as  is  done 
in  glazing  an  ordinary  window. 


Curtains  or 
Blinds 


Some  means  of  controlling  the  light 
is  as  necessary  as  the  light  itself.  In 
planning  to  control  the  illumination  of 
a  studio  it  is  well  to  remember  that  here,  as  in  many 
other  things,  the  simplest  plan  is  usually  the  most 
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practical.  If  the  skylight,  whether  double-  or  single¬ 
slant,  has  been  made  large  enough  for  any  emergency, 
it  will  usually  need  considerable  reduction  in  area  for 
special  classes  of  work,  and  even  for  the  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses  of  portraiture.  This  control  in  the  modern 
studio  is  usually  accomplished  by  providing  two  sets 
of  blinds  running  on  spring  rollers  from  top  and 
bottom  of  the  light.  The  first  set  of  blinds,  placed 
close  to  the  light  itself,  are  of  opaque  material  which 
may  be  dark  brown  or  dark  blue  according  to  indi¬ 
vidual  taste.  The  second  set  of  blinds,  usually  placed 
three  or  four  inches  away  from  the  light,  are  usually  of 
white  Holland  or  tracing  linen.  Each  set  of  blinds  is 


composed  of  four  or  five  widths  of  material  mounted 
on  separate  rollers  and  separately  controlled  by  cords 
hung  upon  pulleys  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
upright  sash.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  any  portion  of  the  light,  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  at  will.  The  arrangement  of  these  opaque  and 
translucent  blinds  is  indicated  in  Figs.  6,  16  and  22. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  blinds  are  not  so  wide  as  those 
shown  in  Fig.  16,  most  photographers  preferring  to 
have  each  blind  cover  only  two  panes  of  glass,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  22.  The  opaque  blinds  are,  of  course, 
used  only  when  a  portion  of  the  light  is  to  be  entirely 
obscured  or  cut  off.  The  translucent  blinds  are  con¬ 
tinually  changed  to  modify  the  lighting  according  to 
the  effect  desired. 

For  screening  a  large  top-light,  the  old  arrangement 
of  draped  muslin  or  cheese-cloth  curtains  sliding  easily 
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on  wires  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  light  has 
not  yet  been  surpassed  for  convenience  and  efficiency. 
The  arrangement  of  these  and  their  position  under  the 
light  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  Figs.  23  and  24.  The 
curtains  on  each  pair  of  wires  should  overlap  the  next 
set,  and  be  divided  at  the  center  so  that  they  can 
readily  be  removed  to  either  end  of  the  light  as  desired. 
It  is  well  to  extend  the  wires  two  feet  beyond  the 
extreme  length  of  the  light,  so  that  the  curtains  can  be 
pushed  clear  of  the  light  when  this  is  desirable. 

A  similar  set  of  curtains,  which  may  be  of  cream- 
tinted,  yellow  or  pink  muslin,  set  upon  a  movable 
frame  as  shown  in  Fig.  23,  is  sometimes 


this  can  be  accomplished  by  erecting — 
for  summer  months  only — a  temporary 
vertical  screen  of  canvas  from  the  ridge 
of  the  skylight.  An  early  device  afford¬ 
ing  a  permanent  screen  of  this  kind, 
constructed  of  wood,  is  seen  in  Fig. 


26,  while  a  more  elaborate  arrangement  of  movable 
shades  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  27,  this  being  the  sys¬ 
tem  advised  by  the  Philadelphia  committee  of  1871, 
already  mentioned.  Here  we  have  four  sets  of  five 
shades  to  each  set,  each  shade  measuring  thirty 
inches  long  and  of  such  a  width  that  when  closed  each 
set  completely  covers  a  strip  of  the  full  width  of  the 
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skylight.  As  shown  in  the  diagram,  each  shade  is 
pivoted  at  the  center  of  each  end  to  an  iron  frame, 
each  set  of  five  shades  being  controlled  by  means  of  a 
cord,  accessible  inside  the  studio.  This  system  is 
much  more  elaborate  than  anything  of  the  kind  now 


used,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  existing  studios  goes, 
but  it  is  effective  for  its  purpose  and  keeps  the  studio 
cool  even  when  exposed  to  considerable  sun. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  for  the 
Ventilation  ventilation  of  the  studio  by  movable 
sashes  in  the  skylight,  affording  possi¬ 
bilities  of  leakage,  etc.,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
ventilating  systems  operated  separate  and  apart  from 
the  skylight.  Thus  a  window  inserted  at  the  end  of 
the  studio  is  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  providing 
ventilation,  or  a  set  of  small  screened  ventilators  may 
be  placed  under  the  side-light  and  at  the  ridge  of  the 
top-light  in  the  roof.  This,  however,  is  a  simple 
problem,  which  need  not  be  specially  provided  for  here. 

Having  now  discussed  the  details  of  studio  construc¬ 
tion  as  applicable  to  the  professional  skylight,  we  can 
turn  our  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  amateur,  in  pro- 
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viding  for  whom  we  necessarily  include  the  profession¬ 
als  located  in  small  towns,  whose  studios  are  often  built 
as  additions  to  the  home. 

,  The  construction  of  a  studio  for 
An  Studio^  S  amateur  portraiture  is  a  much  simpler 
’  u  problem  than  the  professional  studio. 

I  have  known  amateurs  who,  by  extensive  structural 
alterations,  have  adapted  the  top  floors  of  their  homes 
for  studio  purposes  ;  these  were  exceptional  cases, 
where  nothing  less  than  professional  facilities  would 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  photographer.  Generally 
speaking,  the  amateur  builds  his  studio  on  vacant 
ground  adjacent  to  his  home,  and  in  many  instances 
personally  plans  and  shares  in  its  actual  construction. 


This  method  offers  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
America,  where  the  average  country  home  is  surrounded 
with  ample  space,  lumber  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and 
building  by-laws  are  liberally  administered.  In  the 
older  countries  of  Europe  such  things  are  not  so  easily 
controllable,  and  borough  surveyors  or  local  boards  have 
to  be  consulted  as  to  plans  and  proposals. 
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For  an  inexpensive  but  thoroughly  practical  studio, 
the  plans  and  specifications  given  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Nelson, 
in  the  Photo  Beacon  for  January,  1900,  are  well  worth 
our  attention.  In  reprinting  them,  with  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  all  concerned,  I  would  point  out  that  metal  sky¬ 
light  frames,  ready  for  bolting  together  and  glazing, 
can  be  obtained  commercially,  by  which  means  the 
reader  can  avoid  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  skylight  portion  of  the  studio.  It  is 


probable,  also,  that  the  cost  of  some  of  the  items  men¬ 
tioned  could  be  reduced  in  other  localities  (e.  g.,  in 
Great  Britain).  The  table  of  costs  given  is  based  on 
prices  current  at  Racine,  Wisconsin.  I  quote  Mr. 
Nelson  : 

In  writing  this  article  I  am  assuming  that  the  amateur 
photographer  intends  to  turn  amateur  carpenter  and 
build  the  studio  himself ;  I  have  therefore  gone  more 
fully  into  the  details  of  the  framing  than  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  were  a  regular  carpenter  to  be  employed.  The 
first  thing  to  decide  on  is  the  size  of  the  building. 
This  will  depend  on  several  things — the  space  one  has, 
the  kind  and  amount  of  work  he  expects  to  do  in  it, 
and  the  amount  of  money  he  is  willing  to  spend. 

These  plans  call  for  a  building  21  feet  long,  14  feet 
wide,  with  9-foot  walls,  which  I  consider  a  good  all¬ 
round  size, 
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End  elevation  —  %  inch  equals  i  foot. 
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The  following  bill  of  lumber  will  be  needed  : 
2  sills,  6x6  inches,  21  feet  long 
2  “  6x6  “  14 

15  floor  joists,  2x6  inches,  14  feet  long 


16  studding,  2x4  “  9 

8  “  2x4  “  12 

2  plates,  2x4  “  21 

16  rafters,  2x4  “  9 

3  braces,  2x4  “  14 

600  feet  drop  siding 


400  feet  common  boards  for  roof 
400  feet  matched  flooring 
80  lineal  feet  8-inch  casing  for  cornices 
220  lineal  feet  4-inch  casing  for  cornice  and  sky¬ 
light  frame 

3  8-inch  sound  cedar  posts 

The  posts  usually  come  7  or  8  feet  long  ;  they  should 
be  cut  in  two  and  firmly  bedded  in  the  ground,  with 
the  top  about  one  foot  above  the  surface. 

Place  one  post  where  each  corner  is  to  be  and  one  in 
the  middle  of  each  side.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  side  in  which  the  skylight  is  placed  should  be 
to  the  north. 

The  sills,  after  being  mortised  as  shown  in  the  plan, 
are  placed  in  position  on  the  posts,  and,  after  being 
leveled,  securely  spiked  in  place. 

Mark  off  the  two  long  sills  in  18-inch  spaces  and 
place  the  floor  joist  in  position  on  these  lines  ;  some  of 
the  roof  boards  may  be  laid  down  for  a  temporary 
floor.  Next  take  the  two  plates  and  mark  them  off  in 
3-foot  spaces ;  lay  one  of  them  on  edge  on  the  tempo¬ 
rary  floor  with  the  marked  side  facing  and  about  9 Yz  feet 
from  the  edge,  and  place  one  of  the  9-foot  studding  at 
each  mark,  the  other  end  being  over  the  sill,  where  they 
will  stand  when  raised.  Drive  two  spikes  through  the 
plate  into  the  end  of  each  studding,  when  the  whole 
frame  can  be  raised  to  position,  the  studding  resting  on 
the  sill  beside  each  alternate  floor  joist,  where  they 
should  be  strongly  spiked  both  to  the  sill  and  joist.  A 
temporary  brace,  from  the  top  at  each  end  to  the  middle 
of  the  end  sill,  will  hold  it  steady.  The  other  side  is 
raised  in  the  same  way.  The  cross  braces  are  next  put 
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Side  elevation,  broken  part  showing  construction  of  frame. 


Scale,  %  inch  equals  1  foot. 


Floor  plan,  broken  part  showing  details  of  floor  framing. 
Scale,  %  inch  equals  1  foot. 


Detail  of  Skylight 
%  full  size 


Roof  covering,  . 
Batten,  1%  x  %. 


A.  Sills,  6x6;  B.  Floor  joists,  2  x  6;  C.  Studding,  2  x  4; 
D.  Rafter,  2x4;  E.  Cross  brace,  2  x  4;  F.  Flooring,  1  inch 
thick;  G.  Roof  boards,  1  inch  thick ;  H.  Rafter  for  skylight, 
1x4;  7.  Batten  for  skylight,  V\  x  /4 ;  J.  Glass,  14  x  18;  K. 
L.  Post,  6  inches  diam.,  3  feet  long;  M.  Batten,  1  x  /4;  0. 
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into  position  across  the  top,  one  in  the  middle  and  one 
4  inches  from  each  end.  The  rafters  are  cut  according 
to  the  diagram  and  put  up  a  pair  at  a  time,  omitting 
the  one  where  the  skylight  comes  ;  the  one  opposite  the 
skylight  being  fastened  to  a  ridge-piece  2x4  inches,  6 
feet  long,  set  in  between  the  ones  at  each  side. 

The  end  studding  can  now  be  put  in  place,  four  on 
each  end,  running  up  to  the  rafters.  This  completes 
the  frame.  The  siding  and  roof  boards  are  now  put 
on  ;  the  roof  boards  should  extend  8  inches  over  each 
end  to  form  a  cornice  similar  to  that  at  the  sides.  The 
cornice  is  cased  in  with  the  8-inch  and  4-inch  boards, 
and  4-inch  boards  put  at  the  corners. 

The  four  sides  of  the  skylight  opening  should  be  cased 
in  with  i-inch  boards,  4  inches  wide  (H1),  allowing 
them  to  extend  1  X  inches  above  the  roof.  The  four 
frames  or  rafters  (H2)  which  carry  the  glass  are  nailed 
to  the  casing  at  each  end,  with  their  top  edges  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  casing. 

The  roof-covering  is  now  put  on.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  amateur  to  use  a  good  roofing  (prepared 
water-proof)  paper  for  this  purpose;  it  costs  less  and 
can  be  put  on  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  required  to 
shingle  the  roof.  Use  plenty  of  nails  in  fastening  it 
down — three  inches  apart  is  none  too  close.  In  fit¬ 
ting  it  around  the  skylight,  allow  the  paper  to  extend  to 
the  top  of  the  casing  and  nail  a  batten  (O)  1  X  by  X 
inch  over  it.  A  batten  1  by  X  inch  (M)  is  nailed  on 
top  of  this  all  around,  making  it  water-tight  and,  at  the 
same  time,  forming  a  rebate  X-inch  for  the  glass  to  set 
in.  Small  battens  (I),  X  by  X  inch  are  nailed  edge¬ 
wise  on  top  of  the  four  frames,  making  X-inch  rebate 
on  each  side.  This  will  leave  spaces  14  inches  wide 
between  the  sash  frames  for  the  glass. 

The  skylight  frame  should  have  two  coats  of  good 
white-lead  paint  before  the  glass  is  put  in.  In  glazing, 
begin  at  the  bottom  of  each  sash  and  lap  each  succeed¬ 
ing  sheet  of  glass  at  least  1  X  inches  over  the  one  below 
it,  after  the  way  of  laying  shingles.*  For  the  side-light 

*  Mr.  Nelson  forgets  to  caution  the  reader  regarding  commercial  putty, 
which  i9  generally  a  delusion  and  a  snare  for  the  unwary.  The  studio 
builder  will  do  well  to  get  a  special  lot  of  putty  mixed  to  order,  or,  better 
still,  mix  his  own  putty.  Bolas  gives  a  method  for  making  putty  which  we 
quote  on  p.  77,  and  would  call  special  attention  to  it. — Editor. 
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two  ordinary  windows  (such  as  can  be  had  ready-made 
at  the  lumber-yard  or  mill)  will  be  more  convenient 
than  the  ordinary  side-light  construction,  as  they  can  be 
opened  at  will  for  ventilating  purposes. 

The  dark-room  can  now  be  built  according  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  plan  desired.  There  should  be  enough  of  the 
flooring-boards  left  over  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  builder  does  not  mind  the  slight  extra  expense 
(about  $25),  I  would  advise  him  to  line  the  studio  with 
matched  (or  grooved)  boards.  This  is  not  essential, 
but  it  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  interior.  If  this  is 
not  done,  all  the  framing  and  inside  of  the  roof  and  side 
boards  should  be  “  dressed  ” — which  can  be  seen  to 
when  buying  lumber  at  the  mill.  As  soon  as  possible, 
after  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  outside  should 
receive  two  or  three  coats  of  paint. 

No  provision  for  a  chimney  has  been  made  in  these 
plans,  although  a  small  one  made  of  tiles,  set  in  the 
ridge  at  one  end,  might  be  found  desirable  if  the  studio 
is  in  constant  use.  An  oil-stove  will  probably  prove 
more  convenient  for  occasional  use. 

As  to  the  cost  of  this  studio,  the  table  following  is 
made  up  from  the  actual  prices  of  material  in  this  town 
(Racine) : 

1,200  feet  of  framing  and  roof  boards  at  $16 


perM . $19  zo 

1,000  feet  of  drop  siding  and  flooring  at  $20 

perM .  20  00 

130  feet  of  casing  at  $25  per  M  .....  .  3  25 

3  cedar  posts  at  25  cents  each .  75 

400  feet  of  roofing  paper  at  iX  cts.  per  foot  .  5  00 

1  door  and  2  windows .  3  00 

Hardware  (nails,  etc.) .  3  00 

30  lights  of  glass  14x18  inches  at  15  cts. 

each .  4  50 

3  gallons  of  mixed  paint  at  $1 .25  per  gallon  3  75 


[/12/17/1]  $ 62  45 

Where  ways  and  means  permit  of  a 
more  elaborate  scheme,  the  studio  for  an 
amateur  suggested  by  Mr.  Herbert  Wil¬ 
son  in  Camera  Craft ,  May,  1903,  offers 
a  charming  alternative.  Mr.  Wilson,  with  experience 
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in  things  architectural,  clothes  his  ideas  in  attractive 
sketches  of  which  my  crude  reproductions  give  only  a 
faint  notion.  But  the  exterior  is  a  wash  drawing  and  I 
have  made  a  slight  change  in  the  ground-floor  plan,  so 
that  reproduction  was  necessary. 

The  designer  of  this  studio  is  satisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
terior  scheme,  but  offers  the  ground-floor  plan  simply  as 
a  suggestion  to  draw  forth  hints  for  its  improvement. 
To  my  mind,  the  plan  does  not  permit  of  much  improve¬ 
ment.  I  have  extended  the  width  of  the  side-light  per¬ 
haps  a  couple  of  feet  and  have  brought  it  a  little  nearer 
the  center  of  the  north  side  of  the  studio.  This  gives 
me  rather  more  space  behind  the  subject,  which  is 
desirable,  and  the  additional  illumination  given  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  light  area  seems  to  be  essential  in  a  room 
measuring  20  feet  by  20  feet.  Then  I  have  put  a  slid¬ 
ing  door  at  the  end,  leading  into  the  printing-room,  not 
necessarily  for  use  as  an  entrance  to  the  room,  but 
chiefly  so  that  I  can  work  from  both  ends  of  the  studio. 
By  means  of  this  opening  the  camera  can  be  placed  just 
within  the  printing-room,  giving  the  desirable  distance 
between  camera  and  subject  when  the  latter  is  placed 
at  the  reception-room  end  of  the  studio.  Apart  from 
this,  it  is  often  desirable  to  leave  or  enter  the  printing 
room  when  the  developing-room  is  in  use  and,  there¬ 
fore,  closed.  Finally,  I  have  inserted  the  “Special 
Window  ”  in  the  south  wall  of  the  studio,  not  provided 
by  the  designer.  With  this  window,  usually  darkened 
or  screened,  I  can  obtain  special  effects  of  lighting 
resulting  from  the  use  of  sunlight  concentrated  by 
means  of  a  relatively  small  light  area  or  window.  The 
arched  opening  between  studio  and  reception  room 
should  be  fitted  with  a  sliding  door  so  that  it  could  be 
closed  at  will  to  secure  privacy  during  a  sitting. 

These  are  minor  details  and  merely  explain  the 
changes  made  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  original  drawing.  As 
it  stands,  I  consider  the  arrangement  and  design  of  the 
studio  building  altogether  pleasing  and  well  calculated 
to  give  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  the  photographer 
and  his  subjects.  From  the  dimensions  given,  the 
reader  will  doubtless  be  able  to  construct  such  a  studio 
for  his  own  use,  if  desired. 
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Here  we  must  perforce  make  an  end  of  our  excur¬ 
sion,  with  cordial  acknowledgment  to  all  these  whose 
hints  and  helps  I  have  “lifted”  for  our  information, 
and  special  acknowledgment  of  the  help  of  Mr.  William 
Edward  Ward,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  large  part 
01  the  data  forming  the  basis  of  this  monograph. 


BOOKS 

The  Photographic  Studio.  A  Guide  to  Its  Construc¬ 
tion,  Design  and  Selection  of  a  Locality.  By  Thomas 
Bolas.  94  pages  ;  illustrated.  1895.  (English).  $1. 

The  Studio  and  What  to  Do  in  It.  By  H.  P.  Rob¬ 
inson.  A  Handbook  of  Information  on  the  Designing 
and  Building  of  Studios,  with  chapters  on  Posing 
and  Lighting.  148  pages ;  illustrated.  1898.  (Eng¬ 
lish.)  $1.25. 

Wilson's  Quarter  Century  in  Photography.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Wilson.  Contains  chapters  on  Studio  Con¬ 
struction  and  Equipment,  with  many  plans  and 
diagrams.  502  pages ;  illustrated.  1886.  $4. 


J]3otes 

The  International  Photographic  Exposition  at  St. 
Petersburg,  opened  a  few  weeks  ago,  will  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  important  events  of  its  class  organized  in 
recent  years.  It  comprised  no  less  than  sixty  sections, 
the  display  of  pictorial  photography  being  especially 
interesting.  France,  America,  England,  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Germany  sent  notable  exhibits  to  the  pictorial 
section,  which  also  included  the  contributions  of  many 
Russian  photographic  societies.  The  industrial,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  photomechanical  sections  were  well  sup¬ 
ported,  although  American  workers  did  not  contribute 
in  these  classes.  The  government  office  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  exhibited  a  special  collection  of  prints  showing 
the  uses  of  photography  in  government  departments. 
The  exhibition  seems  to  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  and  was  11  attended. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Hamburg,  Schwanen- 
wik  33,  Hamburg,  announces  the  publication  of  a  port¬ 
folio  with  twenty-five  photogravures  illustrating  the 
various  11  schools”  of  photographic  work  in  Germany. 
The  subscription  price  has  been  fixed  at  $io. 

# 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
as  at  December  31st  last,  shows  the  result  of  the  first 
half-year’s  business  of  the  various  interests  amalgamated 
last  year.  The  company  is  a  consolidation  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  New  York; 
American  Aristotype  Company,  of  Jamestown  ;  M.  A, 
Seed  Dry  Plate  Company,  of  St.  Louis ;  Canadian 
Kodak  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto;  Kodak,  Ltd.,  of 
London;  Eastman  Kodak  S.a.f.,  of  Paris;  and  Kodak 
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Gesellschaft  m.b.H.,  of  Berlin.  The  net  profits  of 
these  various  companies  appear  at  $1,488,295 
(,£306,865).  This  amount  is  sufficient,  after  provid¬ 
ing  for  depreciation  and  after  paying  6  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  the  preference  shares,  to  pay  about  four¬ 
teen  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  common  stock.  The 
company  has  very  large  unemployed  resources,  the 
cash  on  hand  and  other  liquid  assets  amounting  to  the 
large  sum  of  $5,610,000  (,£1,122,000).  When  the 
bulk  of  this  idle  capital  is  fully  employed  the  profits  of 
the  company  should  be  very  materially  increased.  It  is 
stated  in  the  report  that  such  new  capital  as  was  in¬ 
vested  in  the  purchase  of  other  businesses  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  accounts  netted  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  on  the  amount  paid  for  tangible  assets,  and 
22.69  Per  cent  on  ^e  amount  paid  for  goodwill. 

“How  and  Why  Photographically’’  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  for  amateurs  issued  by  the  Charles  W.  Whit¬ 
tlesey  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  its  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  quality  of  its  information  this  booklet  is 
a  decided  advance  on  many  first  handbooks  for  begin¬ 
ners,  the  instructions  being  based  upon  experience  in 
the  branches  usually  attempted  by  the  beginner  with 
his  first  camera.  It  is  illustrated,  has  marginal  headings 
to  the  different  sections  printed  in  red,  and  is  of  con¬ 
venient  size  for  the  pocket. 

4 

The  Lewis  Camera  and  Supply  House,  128  West 
23d  street,  New  York,  sends  to  our  table  a  very  con¬ 
venient  little  price-list  of  cameras  and  supplies  for  the 
amateur,  with  special  prices.  This  firm  began  very 
modestly  a  few  years  ago  and,  by  its  policy  of  selling 
goods  at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  has  grown  rapidly  in 
popularity.  A  special  feature  is  made  of  mail-order 
business. 

£ 

From  the  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  we  have  received  a  price-iist  of  the 
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Homocentric  Lenses  made  by  Ross  Ltd.,  London,  for 
which  the  R.  O.  C.  Company  are  sole  agents  in 
America.  In  this  catalogue  the  Homocentric  is  clearly 
and  fully  described,  with  its  peculiar  advantages  for  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  work.  As  a  guide  to  the  intelligent 
choice  of  a  lens,  this  price-list  offers  much  interesting 
information  applicable  to  all  modern  anastigmats. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  R.  O.  C.  Company  on 
request. 

The  new  catalogue  of  photographic  apparatus  and 
supplies  just  received  from  Burke  &  James,  Chicago 
and  New  York,  forms  one  of  the  most  complete  photo¬ 
graphic  lists  thus  far  issued.  Those  who  would  appre¬ 
ciate  an  illustrated  survey  of  the  very  latest  apparatus 
and  appliances  used  in  photography,  should  send  to 
Burke  &  James  for  a  copy  of  this  list.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  unusually  full  of  information.  Messrs. 
Burke  &  James  are  fortunate  in  having  a  remarkably 
complete  assortment  of  apparatus  and  specialties  of 
their  own  manufacture.  This  stock  is  being  continu¬ 
ally  added  to  and  the  new  catalogue  brings  the  list  up 
to  date.  A  four-page  index  affords  easy  reference  to 
the  thousand  odd  specialties  included  in  the  catalogue. 

# 

We  have  received  from  the  Lamson  Studio,  Portland, 
Maine,  a  collection  of  colored  platinotypes,  embracing 
views  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  landscapes,  shipping 
and  seascapes,  which  impress  us  as  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  pleasing  than  the  average  in  colored  prints. 
Mr.  j.  Harry  Lamson,  who  is,  we  believe,  responsible 
for  these  views,  is  an  unusually  skilful  worker,  and  the 
prints  are  very  attractive  souvenirs  of  the  scenes  they 
represent.  For  wall  decoration,  portfolios  and  gift 
purposes  the  Lamson  Prints  should  have  a  wide  and 
increasing  popularity.  According  to  the  list  accom¬ 
panying  the  prints,  they  are  obtainable  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES  A  Simple 

Treatise  by  Conrad  Beck 
and  Herbert  Andrews 

288  pages,  5x7^,  profusely  illustrated  with  half¬ 
tones  showing  comparative  results  obtained  with 
different  lenses  and  many  diagrams  in  the  text, 
marginal  index,  etc.  Two  editions:  Red  cloth, 
75  cents;  and  de  Luxe  (a  few  copies  only)  in 
superior  binding,  with  photogravures,  etc.,  $1.00 

This  book  is  different  in 
that  it  was  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  two  well-known 
makers  of  lenses.  It  covers 
every  point  of  possible  in¬ 
terest  in  the  choice  and  use 
of  photographic  lenses  of  all 
kinds  for  all  classes  of  work. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  essence  of  all 
other  books  on  the  subject 
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Tennant  &  Ward,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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CRAMER'S 


BANNER  X  PLATES 

Combine 

Jri.ll  the  qualities 
Necessary  to  produce  the  best 
Negatives.  They  are 
Easy  to  develop.  In 
Rapidity  and  Uniformity  they 
Acel  all  other  brands. 


MANUFACTURED  "BY 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  most  complete  Photo  Manual  ever  published 

will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application 
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NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

32  East  10th  Street  Room  121 1,  Masonic  Temple  Room  38,  819  Market  St 
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Standard  Photographic  Goods 


DRY  PLATES: 

Seed’s  Extra  Rapid, 
Seed’s  Instantaneous, 
Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Portrait, 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 
Seed’s  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed’s  New  Light-Filters. 


CARD  STOCK: 

Collins  Mounts,  full  line. 

PRINTING  -  OUT 
PAPERS. 


DEVELOPING- OUT 
PAPERS. 


THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 


CORE'S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 


NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 


BROMIDE  PAPERS. 


BLOTTING 

PAPERS: 

“Royal” — 20x25  in.,  50  lbs. 
“Royal”  — 20x25  in.,  80  lbs. 


OZOT  YPE : 

Full  line  of  Materials. 


ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 


CAMERAS: 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Premo  Hand  Cameras, 
Poco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  all  grades. 

CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagle  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 


LENSES: 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades, 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2  grades. 


PUBLICATIONS: 

Snap-Shots, 

Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson’s  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 


CHEMICALS: 

Products  of  The  Anilin  Co., 
Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid, 
Seed’s  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 
Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 
And  all  Photo  Chemicals- 


Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods : 

Collins  Card  Stock, 

Premo  Cameras, 

Poco  Cameras, 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals, 
Seed’s  Plates,  Films  and 
Developers, 

Seed’s  New  Manuals, 
Books  on  Photography. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 


New  and  Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Photographic  Apparatus,  Materials  and  Im¬ 
ported  Specialties,  ready  June  15.  Free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postage 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  inc. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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AIR  SPACES  IN  LENSES 

Every  surface  in  a  lens  will 
reflect  a  certain  portion  of  the 
light  which  falls  upon  it.  This 
reflected  light  not  only  represents 
a  loss  of  speed,  but  it  also  finds 
its  way  into  the  camera,  where 
it  often  causes  false  images,  or 
“ghosts”  on  the  ground  glass. 

Many  lenses  consist  of  three, 
four  or  more  glasses  separately 
mounted  in  a  lens  mount. 

Such  lenses  have 
numerous  reflecting 
surfaces,  but  what  is 
more,  the  proper  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  glasses 
one  to  the  other  is  apt 
to  suffer,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  optical 
qualities  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 


CAREFUL  BUYERS  WILL  CHOOSE 
A  LENS  WITHOUT  AIR  SPACES 

COLLINEARS 

have  their  glasses  firmly  bound 
in  correct  positions,  have  no  re¬ 
flecting  air  spaces,  have  finest 
definition,  depth  of  focus,  brilli¬ 
ancy,  covering  power,  and 

Send  for  catalogue  SPE.E.D 
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METOL  — Quick  as  a  flash— goes  farther  than  any — used  with  Hydro- 
chinon  for  gas-light  papers,  for  plates,  for  films.  75c.  per  oz. 

ORTOL  —Work  between  Pyro  and  Metol  —  quick  and  responsive  to 
bromide  latitude.  75c.  per  oz. 

GLYCIN  —  Clear,  never  fogs.  Plates  develop  without  watching. 
Lantern  slides,  copies,  etc.  75c.  per  oz. 

ADUROL  —Works  between  Metol  and  Hydrochinon ;  keeps  well. 
Best  for  Eastman  films.  60c.  per  oz. 

PYROL  —Beats  Pyro  and  is  Pyro;  no  dirt  or  dust  flying  about;  in 
beautiful  crystals;  keeps  well.  25c.  per  oz. 

HYDROCHINON— Hauffs  is  the  purest,  whitest  and  best.  Use 
no  other  with  Metol.  20c.  per  oz. 

SAMPLES  OP  PYROL  AND  HYDROCHINON  FREE 

Sold  by  all  dealers 

INSTRUCTION  BOOK  ON  DEVELOPMENT  FREE 

G.  GENNERT 

24  and  26  East  Thirteenth  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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TRADE  WINNERS 


OUR  styles  of  cards  harmonize  with 
your  good  photographs.  They  suit 
the  taste  of  the  public  and  make  secure 
your  good  prices  and  reputation. 

These  are  a  few  of  ’em. 

The  Princeton 

The  most  popular  and  artistic  card  on 
the  market,  made  in  eleven  sizes,  square 
and  oval,  hand-finished  stock,  matched 
edges,  in  colors, — Ascot  White,  Olive- 
brown  and  Fawn. 

The  Niagara 

This  is  our  very  latest,  a  beauty;  me¬ 
dallion  style  of  pattern,  linen  finish,  double 
extra  heavy  stock,  matched  edges;  colors, 
Jet-black,  Olive-brown,  Venetian  Brown, 
Cream-white  and  Ivory. 

The  Imperial 

A  very  low-priced  staple  card,  made  of 
best  grade  of  card  stock ;  looks  like  a  card 
costing  double  the  price  ;  colors,  Olive- 
brown  and  Gray. 

The  Yale 

Matched  edges  ;  colors,  Olive-brown 
and  Ascot  White,  hand-finish  surface; 
white  tissue  covers  to  match  card,  and 
seal  embossed  on  cover,  with  silk  ribbon. 

An  ad.  never  "can  tell  the  whole  truth."  Send 
ten  two-cent  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  a  set  of 
these  styles  by  mail,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

Don’t  purchase  your  stock  until  you  see  ’em. 
Remember,  ’tis  the  card  t  at  pleases  your  cus¬ 
tomers  that  is  the  cheapest  card  you  use,  no 
matter  what  it  costs.  Have  your  stockman  show 
you  our  styles. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Taprell,  Loomis  &  Co. 

418  and  420  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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%  MILLEN’S  » 

French  Satin,  Jr. 

The  standard  Blue  Print  paper  of  the  world  —  for 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Not  the 
ordinary  kind, 
but  a 

PERFECT 

paper, 

perfectly  made 
and  perfectly 
packed 

in  sealed  tubes 


It  is  now 
as  it 

has  been 
for  nearly  twenty 
years,  the 
STANDARD 
It  is 

the  BEST 


Our  Catalogue  will  give  you  full  information  of  French  Satin, 
Jr.;  also  our  Chromium  Fixing  Salt,  Normal  Developer  in 
powder  and  liquid  form,  Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Solu¬ 
tion  and  Powder,  and  our  other  specialties.  Write  for  it. 

J.  C.  Millen,  M.D.,  Photographic 
Chemical  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,U.S.A. 
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Eastman  K  odah  Co 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


m  p  a  n  y 


NOW  READY 

THE  5x7  KODAK  DEVELOPING  MACHINE 

All  Kodak  film  cartridges  may  now  be  developed  in  daylight. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  line  is  the  Style  H  Machine  for  all 
sizes  up  to  and  including  the  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak  film.  This 
machine  is  similar  in  construction  and  operation  to  the  smaller 
sizes  and  will  develop  Kodak  Cartridges  of  any  size.  The  Kodak 
Developing  Machine  has  already  passed  the  experimental  stage — 
it  is  working  successfully  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  amateurs 
— it  solves  the  Dark-Room  problem. 

The  many  owners  of  No.  5  Cartridge  Kodaks  will  no  doubt 
welcome  the  advent  of  a  machine  which  frees  them  from  the 
old  inconveniences. 

PRICE,  LIST 

Style  H  Kodak  Developing  Machine,  for  use  with  No.  5  Cartridge 
Kodak  Films  or  any  smaller  size  (price  includes  a  handsomely 

finished  wooden  carrying-case  with  handle) . $10  00 

Kodak  Developer  Powders  for  Style  H  Machine,  per  package  of  ]/2 

dozen  .  .  ....  .  40 

Kodak  Fixing  Powders  for  Style  H  Machine,  each .  10 


EASTMAN'S  SPECIAL  DEVELOPER 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  results  which  are  obtainable  with 
the  Eastman  Special  Developer  Powders  are  decidedly  superior 
to  those  given  by  any  other  non -staining  developer.  For  use  in 
the  Developing  Machine,  there  is  as  yet  no  developer  equal  to 
Pyro;  but  where  trays  are  used  the  amateur  does  not  like  Pyro 
because  of  its  propensity  to  stain  the  fingers,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  carried  on  a  most  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  in 
order  to  compound  a  formula  which  would  give  the  very  best 
results  without  the  disagreeable  features  attendant  upon  the  use 
of  Pyro.  Eastman’s  Special  Developer  Powders  not  only  do 
not  stain  the  fingers  but  they  give  just  what  is  wanted  in  a  nega¬ 
tive — strength  without  harshness. 

Being  a  developer  of  the  highest  quality,  and  most  ex¬ 
pensive  to  compound,  it  will  be  sold  only  in  hermetically  sealed 
tubes. 

PRICE 

Per  box  of  5  tubes  (each  tube  makes  4  ozs.  of  developer)  .  .  .  .  $0  25 
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£  a  s  t  m  a  n 


K  o  d  aK 


C  o  m  p  a  ny 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


STOOD  THE  HEAT  ORDEAL. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  COLLIER’S  FAMOUS  WAR  CORRESPON¬ 
DENT  WITH  A  KODAK  DEVELOPING  MACHINE  IN 
VENEZUELA. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  9,  1903. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  : — In  ordering  another  Kodak  Developing  Ma¬ 
chine  I  wish  to  express  my  great  appreciation  of  this,  the  latest 
product  of  your  company.  I  do  not  think  I  can  praise  it  too 
highly  nor  that  it  could  receive  a  more  thorough  test  than  the 
one  I  have  just  subjected  it  to  during  the  campaign  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  with  the  fleets  during  the  blockade  by  the  allied 
forces.  Within  four  months  I  used  it  in  temperatures  from  the 
hottest  known  tropical  weather  to  a  northern  winter  below  zero, 
and  without  any  special  precautions  the  machine  worked  with 
perfection  in  all  places. 

The  most  important  feature  seems  to  be  the  even  manner  in 
which  the  machine  develops  instantaneous  and  time  exposures 
on  the  same  film.  None  of  the  brilliancy  of  either  the  instan¬ 
taneous  or  time  exposures  is  sacrificed  in  being  handled  in  the 
same  development.  The  machine  also  obviates  all  possibility  of 
scratching  the  films,  so  common  in  hand  developing. 

In  the  past  four  years  I  have  made  more  than  ten  thousand 
negatives  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  most  of  them  being  in  a  tropi¬ 
cal  country,  and  have  used  a  Kodak  and  the  Eastman  films 
and  find  a  uniformity  of  excellence  in  all  temperatures  and  cli¬ 
mates.  The  fact  that  the  Kodak  film  can  now  be  obtained  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  recom¬ 
mendation  for  it  to  be  used  for  business  and  pleasure  in  travel. 

It  is  not  merely  because  of  their 
convenience  that  we  have  already 
sold  thousands  of 

KODAK  DEVELOPING  MACHINES 


It’s  because  they  give  better 
results  than  the  old  way. 
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Eastm 

an  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Now  that  the  Developing  Machine  has  been  added  to  my  kit,  I 
feel  that  it  cannot  be  improved  upon  for  compactness  and 
practicability. 

With  the  abolishment  of  the  dark-room  by  this  wonderful 
invention,  developing  has  become  a  pleasure  and  a  possibility  in 
the  field,  camp  and  on  ship-board. 

The  use  of  this  Developing  Machine  will,  I  am  sure,  become 
general  with  professionals  as  well  as  amateurs,  for  the  saving  in 
time  and  labor  will  recommend  it  to  all  who  desire  high-class 
work.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Jas.  F.  J.  Archibald. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITIONS 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  we  will  give  here,  each 
month,  a  bulletin  of  the  important  photographic  contests  in 
progress  throughout  the  United  States. 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  International 
competition.  $3,000  in  prizes.  Closes  October,  1903. 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  52  Union  Square,  E.,  New  York.  Cup 
competition  for  professionals.  Closes  August  1,  1903.  1 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  52  Union  Square,  E.,  New  York  In¬ 
ternational  competition.  Open.  1,500  cash  prizes.  Closes  June  30,  1903. 

Leslie's  Weekly,  iio  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Weekly  competitions 
open  to  amateurs.  Prizes,  $10,  $5,  $1. 

Buffalo  Express,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Continuous  contest.  Prizes  to 
$25  weekly.  ’ 

Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia.  Pictures  of  rooms  or  churches 
decorated  for  weddings.  10  prizes  aggregating  $200.  Contest  closes  July 
1 ,  1903. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia.  Pictures  of  prettily  decorated 
tables.  10  prizes  with  a  total  of  $225.  Closes  August  1,  1903. 


Every 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENTHUSIAST 

should  have  a  copy  of  the 

KODAK  PORTFOLIO 

containing  reproductions  of  40  prize  =  winning  pictures 
in  our  recent  $4,000  competition. 

TEN  CENTS.  At  the  dealers’  or  by  mail. 
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£  a  s  t  m  a  n  K  odaK  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


EASTMAN’S 

Kodoid  Plates 

ORTHOCHROMATIC 

NON-HALATION 


THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GLASS 


USED  IN  ORDINARY  PLATE  -  HOLDERS  WITHOUT 
KITS  OR  ADAPTERS. 

KODOID  PLATES  consist  of  non-curling  cut  film, 
mounted  by  means  of  metal  clips  on  a  black  cardboard. 
Before  development  they  are  handled  precisely  like  glass 
plates.  To  develop,  they  are  removed  from  cardboard 
by  pulling  off  the  clips,  and  are  then  developed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Superb  in  Speed,  Latitude  and  Chemical  Quality. 
Light— Convenient — Non -Breakable. 

KODOID  PL  \TE  PRICE  LIST 

3X  *4/C  Per  dozen  •  •  •  $°  +5  I  x  6/T  Per  dozen  •  •  •  &1  00 
4x5,  per  dozen .  65  |  5  x  7,  per  dozen . 1  10 

SOLD  BY  ALL  KODAK  DEALERS 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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GRAFLEX 

(REVERSIBLE  BACK) 


The  Inimitable  Camera 

Mechanically  and  Scientifically  Correct 
Fitted  with  the  new 

GRAPHIC  Focal -Plane 
SHUTTER 


PICTURES  as  they  are  seen;  while  you  see 
them;  at  the  desired  moment;  and  with 
the  requisite  speed.  No  focusing  scale,  no  judg¬ 
ing  distances;  but  one  lens  and  one  operation. 


TOUCH  THE  BUTTON— THAT’S  ALL 


SIMPLICITY,  ACCURACY 
PORTABILITY,  SPEED 

Two  sizes  only,  4-;  and  5-7,  focal  capacity,  15  and  21  inches  respectively 
Every  dealer  knows  GRAPHIC  quality,  and  so  should  you 
Booklets  for  the  asking 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co, 

Note  JUST"  407  Broome  St.,  Corner  of  Elm  St.,  New  York 
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CARBUTT  DRY  PLATES 

Are  made  in  1 1  different  grades  and 
are  adapted  to  every  requirement  of 
Commercial,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Amateur  Photographic  WorK. 


ECLIPSE  — An  extremely  rapid  plate  for  instantaneous 
exposures. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  — Made  in  sensitometers  23,  25 
and  27. 

POLYCHROMATIC  — Sensitive  to  the  whole  range  of 
the  spectrum. 

A  TRANSPARENCY — Plain  and  ground  glass. 

R  16— A  slow  plate  for  copying  and  landscape  and 
architectural  work. 

PROCESS  — Tor  intense,  clear  lined  negatives. 

OPAL  — Plain  and  ground. 

LANTERN  SLIDE  — Coated  on  selected  crystal  glass. 

STRIPPING— Easy  to  manipulate. 

NON-HALATION  — Double-coated. 

NON-HALATION— Backed.  Single  heavy  coating. 


THE  CARBUTT  DRY  PLATE 
&  FILM  CO. 


Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


Price-list  and  descriptive  circulars  mailed  on  request 
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ALBUMA 


MATCHLESS 

in  brilliancy  and  gloss 


“It  has  a  quality  all  its  own  ” 


SOLD  BY  ALL  KODAK  DEALERS 


NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. 
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The  proof  of 

KLORO 

is  in  the  printing 


It’s  the  best  of  glossy  papers. 
Insoluble  emulsion — heavy 
imported  stock.  lLasy  to 
handle — pleasing  in  effect. 

Sold  by  all  stock  dealers 

THE  PHOTO -MATERIALS  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THORNTON-PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 

We  publish  a  catalogue  that  gives  an 
extended  notice  of  the  many  styles  of 
Thornton- Pickard  Shutters,  which  we 
send  free  on  application. 

The  Thornton- Pickard  are  probably 
the  best  shutters  made  in  many  ways ; 
certainly  they  are  the  most  widely 
used  all  over  the  world.  They  are 
simple,  strong,  reliable  and  the  most 
nearly  accurate  made  ;  they  are  cheap 
in  point  of  price,  rarely  get  out  of 
order,  and  are  quickly  and  economi¬ 
cally  repaired. 

The  principal  styles  are: 

TIME  AND  INSTANTANEOUS  — before  the  lens 
TIME  AND  INSTANTANEOUS  — behind  the  lens 

For  general  work: 

SILENT  STUDIO  —  for  portrait  work 

FOCAL  PLANE — for  the  fastest  work,  sports,  hunting,  etc. 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

store*;  •  Downtown:  323  Washington  Street 
Back  Bay  :  310  Boylston  Street 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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3  REASONS 
Why  You  Should  Use 
the  Seed  Plate  and  no  other 


1  :  Its  Latitude  is  Greater 

than  that  of  any  other  plate  on  the  market.  That  means  i 
that  it  correctly  differentiates  light  values  throughout  a 
longer  scale.  It  reaches  farther  down  for  the  detail  in 
the  shadows.  That  means  that  in  practice  you  can  go 
farther  under,  or  farther  over  the  right  exposure,  without 
losing  the  values  in  your  subject,  than  you  can  with  any 
other  plate. 

2  :  The  Fine  Grain  of  the  Seed  Plate 

gives  negatives  with  a  transparency  and  printing  quality 
in  the  high  lights  which  cannot  be  approached.  A  won¬ 
derful  range  of  gradation  is  thus  preserved  and  the  tone 
rendering  is  exquisite  throughout.  In  this  respect  no 
other  plate  is  in  its  class. 

3  •  There  is  no  other  Plate 

which  approaches  the  Seed  Plate  for  uniformity  in  speed 
and  quality.  Uniformity  and  quality  in  materials  give 
confidence  in  one’s  work.  Success  is  half  won  if  the 
materials  are  well  chosen  and  really  reliable. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST,  FROM 

M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  57  EAST  9th  ST, 
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SEED  PLATES  IN  SUMMERTIME 


For  Photographing  Nature  in  Her  New 
Dress,  Use  Seed’s  L  Ortho  Plate 

with  the  now  well-known  Chromatic  Curve  Corrector 
filter,  and  all  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  faithfully  as  the  eye  sees  them. 

Seed’s  New  Light  Filters,  the  Chromatic 
Compensator  and  the  Chromatic 
Curve  Corrector  give  absolute  values 

on  all  colors  when  used  with  our  plates.  A  trial  will  prove 
the  remarkable  advance  made  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  these  light  filters. 

Seed’s  Gilt  Edge  27 

should  be  used  where  very  short  exposures  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  for  feebly  lighted  subjects.  Birds  or  animals 
in  trees,  or  in  shaded  locations,  animals  in  their  haunts  at 
home  or  abroad,  all  demand  a  plate  of  extreme  rapidity. 
Our  Gilt  Edge  27  will  respond  to  the  quickest  lens  and 
shutter,  giving  an  image  full  of  detail  and  brilliancy. 

Seed’s  Chemical  Pure  Carbonate 
and  Sulphite  of  Soda 

give  new  power  in  the  development  of  uncertain  or  short 
exposures.  More  important,  they  give  the  worker  control 
over  his  results.  A  trial  of  Seed’s  Sodas  with  Seed’s 
Plates  will  prove  this  most  conclusively. 

Send  for  Seed’s  New  Manual,  full  of  interesting 
photographic  information.  Free  on  request  from  our  offices. 


M.  A.  SEED  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  57  EAST  9th  ST, 
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Rausch  £f  Lomb 

PLASTIGMAT  F/6.8 

The  "Perfect 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  //6.8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician’s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
— pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical — in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma¬ 
tism  and  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

T her e  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 
SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
BAUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

Catalogue  Free 

V. - — - - 
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METOL  QUINOL 
DEVELOPER 

IN  GLASS  TUBES 

For  Velox  and  other  developing  papers.  Also  plates  and  films.  It  is 
perfectly  balanced  to  give  density  and  detail  in  harmonious  proportions 

PRINTS  DEVELOPED  WITH  IT  ARE  PERFECT  IN  TONE  AND  RICH  IN  DETAIL 

By  Far  the  Best  Developer  on  the  Market 

PRICE  PER  BOX  CONTAINING  SIX  TUBES,  50  CENTS 

THE  IDEAL 

PHOTO  OPTICAL  OUTFIT 

This  outfit  consists  of  one  each  of  the  following 
lenses:  PORTRAIT,  ENLARGING  AND 
COPYING,  WIDE  ANGLE  and  TELPHOTO. 

Also  one  IDEAL  RAY  FILTER  and  one  Dupli¬ 
cator.  This  outfit  multiplies  the  value  of  a  cam¬ 
era  six  times.  The  lenses  are  corrected  and  of  the  highest  grade.  Send 
for  pamphlet  and  directions  for  use.  Price  of  outfit,  complete,  for 
any  size  hand  camera,  $6.00.  The  lenses  can  be  purchased  separately. 

MICROGEN 

THE  MOST  FLEXIBLE  DEVELOPING  AGENT 

Microgen-developed  negatives  are  brilliant  and  superb  printers.  Micro- 
gen-devoloped  prints  on  developing  papers  show  the  finest  details 
and  the  richest  tones.  Price  per  1 -ounce  bottle,  50  cents. 

AsK  your  dealer  for  INTENSINE,  a  Mercuric  Iodide 
Intensifier.  Price  per  tube,  20  cents 

We  manufacture  over  200  Photographic  Specialties.  For  sale  at  the 
dealers’.  Ask  for  our  brand 

Burke  6  James 

118  W.  Jackson  Boulevard  Branch:  110  Fifth  Avenue 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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As  long  as  the  paper  lasts 
so  long  will  the  picture  endure 

if  it’s  on 

Kastman’s 

Permanent 

BROMIDE 


16  Years  the  Standard 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

The,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHKSTKR,  N.  Y 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


GIVE  FINE  DEFINITION 
WITH  GREAT  RAPIDITY 


With  full  apertures,  they  "cut  sharp”  right 
up  to  the  margins  of  their  plates  and 
will  cover  larger  plates  as  wide-angle 
lenses  when  stopped  down  very  slightly. 

WRITE  FOR  1903  CATALOGUE 


jAyw^yAyLoi^JJopsotf.li9 

ST.  JAMES  BUILDING, 
BROADWAY  AND  26th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo  -  Miniature 


Remember  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes? 

THE,  BEST  TYPES  OF  EXTRA 
RAPID  MODERN  LENSES 

are  made  with  carefully 
calculated  air  =  spaces 
between  the  glasses 

because 

they  decrease  the  cur= 
vature  of  the  lens  — 
offer  least  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  light  — 
aid  materially  the  optical 
correction  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  reduce  bulk 
and  weight  to  a  minimum 

GOER.Z  LENSES 

REPRESENT  THE 
HIGHEST  TYPE  OF  MODERN 
CONSTRUCTION 

Write  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 

C.  P.  GOER.Z 

R.oom  37,  52  East  Union  Square,  New  Yorfe  City 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  best  form  of  Shutter  for  photographing  flying 
birds,  animals  in  motion,  athletic  sports,  bicycle  races 
and  all  objects  in  rapid  motion. 

Operates  from  “Time”  to  l=1200th  of  a  Second. 

The  “  Century  ”  is  the  easiest  to  operate,  the  most 
compact,  and  the  lightest  Curtain  Shutter  in  the  market. 
An  entirely  new  feature— and  an  original  Century  idea 
— is  the  method  of  adjusting  the  slot  from  the  outside. 
Can  be  attached  to  both  hand  and  tripod  cameras. 
PRICE 

5x7,  $25.00.  6]4  x  8  ]/2,  $30.00.  8x10,  $35.00 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  AND  SPEED 
TABLE  MAILED  UPON  REQUEST 

CENTURY  CAMERA  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Curtain  Shutter 


The 

“Century” 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


The  Newest  Prosch  Shutter— The  Diaplane  II 


Most  of  the  photographs  in  the  leading  magazines,  weeklies 
and  newspapers,  like  Harper's ,  Collier's,  Leslie's ,  Century ,  Scrib¬ 
ner's,  McClure's ,  World's  Work,  Country  Life,  etc.;  New  York 
Herald,  Journal,  World ,  etc.,  are  taken  with  Prosch  Shutters. 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  why 

PROSCH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

145-9  West  18th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  President’s  Special 

train,  with  its  numerous  news= 
paper  and  magazine  photogra¬ 
phers,  was  equipped  with  15  Prosch 
Shutters  to  one  of  any  other  kind, 
because  these  practical  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  know  that  Prosch 
Shutters  can  be  relied  upon  to 
“do  the  work”  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  while  other  shutters  can  not 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Made  especially  for  the  studio : 

Imperial 

Portrait  Plates 

Extremely  rapid  —  U nif orm 
- — Clean.  Will  give  fine, 
crisp  negatives  with  splen 
did  printing  detail  from  the 
highest  lights  to  the  deepest 
shadows. 

STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

LEWISTON,  MAINE 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  “DEVELOPMENT  SIMPLIFIED” 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


VELOX 

Liquid  developer 


Made  especially  for  Velox  by 
the  Velox  people  -  it  makes 
Velox  better  than  ever  — and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Four-ounce  bottle  Concentrated  Solution,  25  cents 


LOOK  FOR 


ALL  .DEALERS 

NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

. ■— 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Ordering  Plates?  Specify  Hammer 

HAMMELR 


THE 

CLEANEST 

MOST 

UNIFORM 

CONCEDED 

BY 

ALL 

AND 

RELIABLE 

PLATE 

ON  THE 
MARKET 

jf  1  -TRADE  MARA- 

EXTRA  FAST 

THE 

RIGHT 

SPEED 

PLATE, 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Send  for  Hammer’s  Little  Book — A  Short  Talk  on  Negative- 
Making,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


PHOTO  LIGHTING 

Professor  Raymer’s  New  Book  on  Portrait 
Lighting  under  the  Skylight,  Window 
Lighting  and  other  Standard  Styles; 

Skylight  Construction:  Dark-Room  Work 

NOW  READY.  $2.50  POST-FREE  1 

CONTENTS 

Introduction  ;  Plain  Lighting  ;  Notes  on  Plain  Lighting  ; 
Rembrandt  Lighting  ;  Plain  and  Rembrandt  Lighting  in  an 
Ideal  Operating  Room  ;  Half  Shadow  or  Sarony  Lighting  ; 
Idetherington  or  Full  Shadow  Lighting  ;  Line  Lighting  ;  The 
Effect  of  Side,  Top  and  Front  Lighting;  Lighting  B  ack  and 
White  Draperies;  A  Few  Suggestions  on  Posing  and  Lighting; 
Posing  and  Lighting;  Skylights,  Single  and  Double  Slants;  Sky¬ 
lights  and  the  construction  of  them  ;  Snow  Pictures  ;  Window 
Photography;  Curtaining  of  the  Window;  Plain  or  Broad  Light¬ 
ing;  Rembrandt  Lighting;  Front  Shadow  or  Sarony  Lighting; 

All  Shadow  or  Hetherington  Lighting  ;  Line  Lighting  ;  Dark 
Room  Work;  Hints  and  Suggestions. 

Tennant  &  Ward,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


There  is  no  expense  for  toning  chemicals  nor  the 
faintest  chance  of  impure  or  impermanent  tones  Ivhen 
you  use  the  genuine  "W  0-  C  ” 

PLATINOTYPL 

IT  ALWAYS  yields  perfect  engraving  tones  in 
either  black  or  sepia,  upon  rough,  medium 
or  smooth  paper,  as  desired.  PLATINO- 
TYP1L  affords  the  easiest  method  for  amateur 
or  professional  printing.  It  never  fails  and  the 
results  are  POSITIVELY  PERMANENT 


USLD  BY  ALL  LEADING  AMATEUR  ft  a  0 
a  0  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SAMPLE  PACKET  COMPLETE,  SO  CENTS 

1624  CHESTNUT  ST. 

PA. 


Willis  b  Clements  PHILADELPHIA, 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  make 
Flashlight  Pictures  with 

“LIGHT” 

Formerly  Known  as  S.  6  M. 

No  noxious  smells  and 
practically  no  smoke 

30  CENTS  PER  OZ.  BOTTLE 

Manufactured  by 

JOHN  PRINGLE  &  CO. 
64  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

And  For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 


Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


**  Hyatt's  special 
camera  Ainoo 


THE  RIVAL  “A.”  A  new  and  original  model  placed  on  the  maiket  for 
the  first  time  this  season.  The  price  is  only  $10,  yet  it  is  fully  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  best  $20  Camera.  This  extraordinary  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Purchasers 
of  Rivals  buy  from  the  Manufacturers  and  save  Dealers’  profits. 

The  Rival  “A”  has  every equipmentand  adjustmentof  the$20  Cameras  and  is  fitted 
with  a  carefully  tested  and  corrected  Double  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens ,  giving  great  depth 
of  focus,  flatness  of  field  and  even  illumination  ;  also  a  shutter  of  a  most  attractive  model, 
arranged  for  Bulb,  Time  or  Instantaneous  exposures, 
an ■>  all  speed-variations,  operated  automatically.  This 
high-grade  lens  and  shutter  in  connection  with 

the  Reversible  Back,  Swing  Back  and  Swing  Bed  , 
(two  new  and  exclusive  features)  the  rich  red  bellows 
of  fine  Morocco,  elegant  covering  of  Seal  grain  leather 
and  strong  handle , tripod  sockets  and  handsome  leather- 
covered  carrying  case,  combined  with  the  astonishing 
low  price.  $10,  makes  it  easily  the  Camera  sensation 
of  the  season.  THE  RIVAL  “A”  is  made  in  two 
sizes,  4x5,  $10;  and  5x7, $15. 

Hyatt’s  Amateur  Catalogue  No.  103,  just 
off  the  press,  describes  the  Rival  “A”  and  the  other 
members  of  the  popular  Rival  Family,  containing  be¬ 
sides  64  pages  of  photographic  information  invalu¬ 
able  to  amateur  workers. 

Send  for  a  copy,  enclosing  4  cents  to  pay  postage. 


The  ABC  of  Photo-Micrography 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  W.  IT.  WALMSLEY 

Mr.  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain  as  simply  as  possible — the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  Photo  -  Micrographers 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  The  Phojo-MiPDATURB 


FORBES 

ORTHOCHROMATIC 

PLATES 

S  brand — very  rapid;  L  brand  —  medium  rapidity. 
In  securing  color  values  and  for  general  excellence 
these  plates  are  unsurpassed,  especially  when  used 
with  the  Forbes  Color  Screen.  For  particulars 
apply  to  your  dealer  or 

FORBES  DRY  PLATE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  and  in  continuous  operation  since  1883 


We  Offer 


Long  Focus  Cameras 
at  Short  Focus  Prices 
Short  Focus  Cameras 
at  Ridiculous  Prices 


Always  get  figures  from  us  before 
purchasing  Lenses,  Cameras,  or 
Supplies  elsewhere.  We  save 
you  $  where  others  save  you  cts. 

We  Buy  or  Exchange 

NATIONAL  SPECIALTY  CO. 

13  West  27th  Street  :  NEW  YORK  CITY 


\ 


J 


Mellen’s  New  Pointers  for  Amateurs 

A  Gold  Mine  of  Useful  Information.  64  pages.  Illustrated 
PRICE,  20  CENTS,  POST-FREE 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

How  to  make  a  panoramic  picture  from  several  negatives 
and  print  them  so  that  no  joining  line  is  findable 
PRICE,  25  CENTS,  POST-FREE 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  YorK 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


Zeiss 

FOR  BRILLIANT  WORK  AT  MARVELOUS  SPEED 
READILY  FITTED  TO  ANY  CAMERA 

Please  write  for  interesting  detailed  information  concerning  the  famous  Zeiss 
Series,  including  the  newest  wonder,  the  “  TESSAR  finest  camera  lens  in 
the  world.  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  de  Luxe  for  15  cents  to  cover  postage 


Optician 


Direct  Importer  and  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States 

104  LAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Also  at  125  West  42d  Si.,  and  650  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
MINNEAPOLIS  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


POLYCHROME  Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 

-  tones,  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 

sepias  to  pure  engraving  black.  A  paper  for  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desires 
artistic  effects.  Can  be  converted  into  platinum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheap.  Sample 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  30c. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Cor.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal, 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


You  set  the  one  Scale,  it  does  the  rest  I 

THE  WYNNE  66  INFALLIBLE”  Photographic  Exposure  Meter 

is  an  unerring  guide  to  the  correct  exposure 
required  for  every  speed  of  plate  on  every 
kind  of  subject,  and  under  every  condition  of 
light.  Price,  in  Nickel  Silver  Case,  S2.50 
Extra  Dials  and  Glasses,  25  cents  per  pair. 

Extra  Packets  of  Sensitive  Paper,  rscts.each 
Extra  Books  of  Instructions,  5  cents  each. 

Extra  Speed  Cards,  5  cents  each. 

Each  Dial  has  painted  standard  tints  and  each 
glass  a  yellow  glass  exposure  shutter.  Every 
packet  of  sensitive  paper  contains  gummed 
standard  tints.  All  speed  cards  have  concise 
instructions  for  using  meter,  on  back. 

THE  WYNNE  “INFALLIBLE” 

„  „  Mefer  Photographic  Print  Meter 

automatically  indicates  the  correct  exposure  ... 

ca^culatio^n'whatevef^Price^hrNicke'l'sMveri'sa.  ^hese'meters  will'be^e^it  oif^proval  for  a  fortnight  by 

THE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 
237  B.  South  Fourth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y, 


ii 


6* 


PHOTOGRAPH 


99 


Is  the  name  of  the 

Best  Bromide  Paper  (7  grades) 


FnOTOX 


99 


Prints  in  any  light  —  oil,  gas, 
electric  and  daylight  (8  grades) 

Address  Dept.  F. 

“ROTOGRAPH,”  101  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CLUTE’S  ABC 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Just  published,  is  one  of  the  best  handbooks  for  beginners  within 
our  knowledge.  It  covers  the  amateur’s  wants  in  a  plain  and 
practical  way,  wasting  no  words,  but  leaving  nothing  unsaid.  85 
pages  of  reliable  information.  Up-to-date  and  very  much  to  the 
point. 

PRICE.,  25  CENTS,  POST=FREE 

Tennant  and  Ward,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  YorK 
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HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 


Have  an  excellenc  *  pecul  arly 
t heir  own.  The  best  results 
are  only  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  —  the  best 
results  in  Photograph,  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  by  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar) 
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At  Dealers  In  Photo  Supplies, 
Artists’  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30 
cts.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK  — CHICAGO  —  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St.  1  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Factory.  240-244  Eighth  St.  J  U  S  A. 


NO  METER 

equals  the  “  Cheape  ”  in 
Simplicity  and  Accuracy 

NO  METER  is  e»s  complete 

35  cents  at  all  dealers,  or  postpaid  on  ten  days’  trial  from 

THE  EXPODAK  COMPANY 

Otmin  Building,  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  Va. 

THE  FIGURES,  FACTS  AND  FORMULA  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY,  AND  GUIDE  TO  THEIR 

PRACTICAL  USE  :  Edited  by  H.  SNOWDEN  WARD 

165  pages,  crowded  with  formulae,  tables,  short  cuts,  recipes  and  ways 
to  do  things.  Covers  every  branch  of  practical  photographic  work. 
Just  published.  Cloth  bound,  $1.  Paper  covers,  50  cents. 

OBTAINABLE  FROM  ALL  PHOTO  SUPPLY  DEALERS 


TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Kindly  mention  The  Photo-Miniature 


MOORE  PUSH-PINS 

Distributed  to  the  Photographic  Trade  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
under  the  name 


ACTUAL  SIZE 

No.  1 


KODAK  PUSH-PINS 

These  Push-Pins  are  rapidly  becoming  almost  in- 
|  j  dispensable  accessories  to  the  outfit  of  the  Amateur 

J  ^  Photographer.  For  pinning  up  films  to  dry  they 

f.  Tfi  are  just  the  thing.  The  handle  being  of  glass,  they 
fl  are  non-corrosive.  On  account  of  its  shape  the 

If  handle  can  be  firmly  grasped  and  the  pin  readily 

If  inserted,  no  matter  how  wet  or  slippery  the  fingers 

"  may  be,  thus  avoiding  a  possible  slipping  and 

GLASS  HANDLE  blotching  of  the  film,  as  too  frequently  happens 
STEEL  POINT  if  an  ordinary  pin  or  substitute  therefor  is  used. 

_ _ _  For  Bromide  Enlarging  they  again  come  into  play 

and  are  convenient  for  fastening  down  prints  that 
have  a  tendency  to  curl  while  drying.  The  point  is  of  polished 
steel  and  will  not  stain  the  film.  The  Pins  are  entirely  practical, 
extremely  ornamental  —  being  in  striking  contrast  to  the  unsightly 
tack,  and  in  every  household  where  they  have  been  introduced  are  superseding 
to  a  great  extent  the  tack  and  hammer  and  supplying  a  long-felt  want.  They  do 
not  deface  plaster  walls,  are  easily  inserted,  and  are  just  the  thing  for  hanging  up 
calendars,  small  pictures  and  the  like,  and  for  arranging  draperies. 

An  investment  of  25  cents  in  a  box  of  one  dozen  Pins,  tastefully  arranged,  will 
be  well  worth  the  while.  For  sale  at  all  Photo  Supply  Stores. 


GLASS  HANDLE 
STEEL  POINT 


HERE’S  A  PIN  ! 


PUSH  IT  IN  ! 


FOREHANDED 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

avoid  dull  seasons  by 

JUDICIOUS 

ADVERTISING 


1  plan  and  supply  matter 
for  many  such.  Are  you 
among  them? 


W.  I.  SCANDLIN 
345  SIXTH  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Popular  Books 

SMALL  ACCUMULATORS.—  How  to 
make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  MAR¬ 
SHALL.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS.— A  Univer¬ 
sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  75c. 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING.  -  By 
H.  S.  Norrie.  How  to  fix  up,  work  and 
keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  gas 
lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 
MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines,  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  Work,  Wireless  Teleg¬ 
raphy,  their  construction,  working,  etc. 
By  H.  S  Norrie.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 
Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth. 
$1 .00. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

Publishers  of  Technical  Books 

123  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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TT  BACKING  YOUR  PLATES  WITH 
I  \x  Y  NEWCOMB’S  NON  -  HALATION 
-1»  IV  X  PLATE  BACKING— 50c.,  Postpaid 


I  guarantee  that,  no  matter  what  the  subject  is,  you  can  make  ioo 
per  cent  better  negatives  on  plates  backed  with  MY  Backing  (avoid 
nasty  imitations  or  substitutes)  than  on  plain  ones.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfactory.  The  editor  of  this  magazine  recommends 
it.  Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer  (Dr.  Nicol)  says  those 
who  compare  pictures  on  backed  and  unbacked  plates  will  never  use 
unbacked  again.  - 

SPOTTING  MEDIUM-— Fills  holes  in  Negatives.  50c.,  postpaid. 

RETARDING  SHEETS — Make  brilliant  prints  from  thin  nega¬ 
tives  without  use  of  poisonous  intensifier.  Recommended  by  nearly 
every  photo  journal  as  an  unusually  meritorious  article.  Fifty  sheets, 
8x10  (4  tints),  50  cts.,  postpaid. 

BOOKLET  IN  COLORS  FREE.  POSTAL  ME  FOR  IT 

EDWARD  W.  NEWCOMB,  Photo  Expert 

888  Bible  House,  New  York  City 


A  comprehensive  text-book,  covering  the  the¬ 
ory  and  practice  of  photography  from  A  to  Z 

WILSON’S 

QUARTER  CENTURY  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Ph.  D. 

Editor  of  Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine,  etc. 

528  pages.  280  ongravlngs.  Cloth,  $4.00,  postfreo 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


IO  Per  Cent  To  50  Per  Cent  SAVED 


..Ik.:".,  CAMERAS 

Headquarters  for  Buying,  Selling  and  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lenses, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  of  every  description.  The  bargains 
we  offer  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  our  68-page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list — mailed  free. 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  2,  i«4  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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arishol 


aRISTo.1 


aristo. 


aristo 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 


*  We  believe  permanency  Is  the 
KEYSTONE  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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bottles,  §91;  chinaware,  §92;  silver¬ 
ware  and  cut-glass,  §93;  legal  work, 
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594;  copying  documents,  595 ;  furni¬ 
ture,  595 ;  machine  shop  photography, 
596.  Books,  600, 

Cooke  Lens,  25 2,  285,  395,  5”.  604. 

Copper  salts,  328. 

Copying  methods,  201;  apparatus, 
203:  lenses,  204;  by  pinhole,  205; 
adapting  cameras,  207;  copying 
boards  and  stands,  209;  a  calculating 
scale,  213 ;  the  rule  for  enlargements, 
214;  exposure  tables,  216;  working 
by  daylight  and  artificial  light,  217; 
avoiding  reflections,  220;  parallelism, 
221;  exposure  and  development, 
224;  reducing  and  intensifying,  226; 
reproducing  engravings,  228;  fac¬ 
simile  copying,  229;  curing  distor¬ 
tion,  232;  grain,  233;  seals  and 
documents,  233;  faded  prints,  234; 
retouching,  235;  figures  from  groups. 
238;  restoring  and  copying  daguerre¬ 
otypes,  238;  tintypes,  241;  ambro- 
types,  241;  copying  paintings,  242; 
orthochromatizing  plates  for  colored 
subjects,  243;  Sanger  Shepherd’s 
methods,  245;  coins  and  medal9,  246. 
Various  notes  and  books,  248. 

Cristoid  films,  3;. 

Curling  of  films,  31. 

Cyanides  and  sulphocyanides,  336. 

Cyko  papers,  458. 

Daguerreotypes,  A  New  Use  for,  285. 

Daguerreotypes,  Copying,  238. 

Daylight  Developing  Machine,  284. 

Daylight  printing  of  gaslight  papers, 
467. 

Dawson’s  flexible  film,  9. 

Development  of  waterfall  views,  446. 

Development  Printing  Papers, 

449;  historical  note,  451 ;  Velox,  451 ; 
gaslight  emulsions,  4.52;  compari¬ 
sons,  452;  keeping  qualities,  453  1 
permanency, 454;  color  possibilities, 
455;  commercial  papers,  456;  how 
to  select,  463;  illuminants,  466; 
manipulation,  475-478  1  exposure, 
478-480;  vignetting,  480;  double 
printing,  481 ;  developing  formula:, 
486;  methods  of  development,  492- 
496;  bromide  and  sugar  as  retarders, 
499;  fixing  the  prints,  501;  washing 
and  drying,  502;  after-thoughts,  503. 

Developing  print-out  papers,  559. 

Distances  in  Velox  Printing,  Table  of, 
470.  * 

Dogs,  Photographing,  120,  581. 

Dugmore,  A,  R,,  293- 

Eastman  films,  10. 

Edinol,  289,  491 . 

Emulsions,  Eder’s  Handbook  of,  101, 
3<3«5- 


Eos  emulsion,  251. 

Exposure  table  for  reducing  and  en¬ 
larging,  216. 

Faded  Prints,  Restoring  and  Copying, 
234. 

Ferrier's  film,  9. 

Film  Photography  —  Defined,  2, 
varieties  of  films,  3;  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  3-4;  celluloid,  6; 
making  cut  and  roll  films,  6-7;  his¬ 
torical  notes,  9,  14;  carrying  and 
changing  cut  films,  10, 12;  roll  films, 
13;  early  roll  films  and  roll  holders, 
14;  commercial  cut  films,  16;  work¬ 
ing  with,  17;  developing,  17;  frill¬ 
ing,  18 ;  film  handles,  18;  fixing  and 
after-processes,  19;  Tollable  celluloid 
films,  20;  exposure  and  after, 21-22; 
development,  22-27 ;  daylight  devel¬ 
opment,  25:  developers,  27;  fixing, 
washing,  28;  washing  and  drying, 
29-30;  to  prevent  curling,  30;  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  30;  storage,  32,  50; 
in  the  tropics,  32;  cristoid  film,  33- 
36;  negative  paper,  36-39;  stripping 
films,  40-42,  46;  Cardinal  films,  43; 
intensification  and  reduction  of  films, 
43;  hand  work,  44;  varnishing,  45 ; 
enlarging  by  stripping,  47;  trans¬ 
ferring  to  glass,  471  printing  from 
wet  films,  48;  enlarging  from  films, 
49.  Books,  51. 

Flashlamps,  98,  300. 

Focusing  Cooke  Lens,  285. 

Furniture,  Photographing,  595. 

Gaslight  as  illuminant  in  printing,  471. 
Genre  Photography— a  definition, 
253;  telling  a  story,  255;  copying 
pictures,  257;  observation  and  in¬ 
vention,  259;  models,  260;  composi¬ 
tion,  261;  natural  grouping,  262; 
spacing,  263;  lines,  264;  forms  in 
composition,  265;  heads  in  groups, 
266;  perspectives,  270;  horizons, 
271;  the  point  of  interest,  271 ;  false 
perspective  and  foregrounds,  273; 
background,  274;  things  to  avoid, 
276;  faking,  277;  contrast  and  finish, 
278;  a  note  about,  386. 

Green  tones  in  platinum  prints,  178. 

Handles  for  films,  19. 

Herschel,  1. 

Holders  for  cut  films,  10. 

Horses,  Photographing,  121,  580. 

Ilford,  Ltd.,  445- 
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Intensifying  platinum  prints,  167,  609. 

Interiors,  Developing  Difficult,  446. 

Iron  compounds,  330. 
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Ives  color  method,  65. 

Ives  Parallax  Stereogram,  351. 

Ives  Process  Company,  447- 

Ivory,  Blue  Prints  on,  297. 

Jacoby's  platinum  paper,  195. 

Japanese  papers,  389. 

Kallitype  Process,  513;  historical 
note,  514;  papers,  517;  glass  posi¬ 
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DARK-ROOM  DODGES 

Just  as  surely  as  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention 
and  inconvenience  the  progenitor  of  expediency,  so, 
sooner  or  later,  do  we  all  —  who  pursue  elusive  sun¬ 
beams  and  fantastic  shadows  under  the  ruby  lamp  — 
become  prolific  inventors  or  artful  dodgers.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  ;  photography  confronts  us  with  so 
many  necessities  to  be  provided  for  —  or  dodged  !  No 
matter  how  simply  the  novice  begins,  or  how  fore¬ 
thoughtful  the  expert  be,  they  meet  at  last  in  the  inevita¬ 
ble  resort,  dodging  and  contriving  in  ways  innumerable 
to  make  means  fit  their  ends.  Probably  this  is  true  of 
all  craftsmen,  but  certainly  in  photography  the  individual 
worker  speedily  becomes  a  law  unto  himself,  devising 
expedients  and  modifying  methods  to  suit  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  needs.  And  every  man’s  necessities  are  slightly 
different  from  those  of  his  neighbor  !  Out  of  these 
spontaneous  and  temporary  expedients  come,  now  and 
again,  the  happy  dodges  which  enable  us  to  make  sport 
of  necessity.  Then  one  day  a  friend  comes  along, 
who,  seeing  the  dodge  in  practical  operation,  exclaims  : 

Splendid  idea  !  Just  the  thing  for  its  purpose.  Why 
do  you  not  patent  it  —  or  publish  it?”  A  thousand 
dodges  of  this  sort  are  recalled  as  I  write  :  McCorkle’s 
needle-hole  shutter,  Nicholson’s  lens  shade,  Kodak 
film  clips,  Moore’s  push-pins,  the  plate  handle,  the 
pointed  thimble  serving  as  a  plate  lifter,  the  corrugated 
finger-tip  which  grips,  the  plug  of  cotton-wool  pulled 
halfway  into  a  bit  of  glass  tubing  to  form  ‘‘Buckle’s 
brush,’  and  a  host  of  similar  trifles  which,  like  a  drop 
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of  oil,  make  the  wheels  go  round  more  easily  and 
without  friction. 

Here  we  have  the  purpose  of  this  little  book  :  to 
gather  together  for  ready  reference  a  few  dodges  for  the 
dark-room  worker;  home-made  contrivances  or  “  tips” 
which  may  serve  in  an  emergency  to  take  the  place  of 
more  elaborate  conveniences.  For  the  most  part  a  few 
pence,  a  little  leisure  and  such  handy  tools  as  may  be 
found  in  the  home  will  suffice  for  their  making.  And, 
this  is  worth  noting,  they  are  all  practical  dodges,  being 
largely  contrived  by  an  artful  dodger  for  his  own  use  ; 
or  “lifted”  from  the  notebooks  of  other  worthy 
dodgers ;  or  seen  in  the  rose-red  light  of  other  dark¬ 
rooms.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  dodges  should  be 
taken  as  they  are  given,  in  the  indicative  rather  than  in 
the  imperative  mood. 

That  the  dark-room  should  be  kept 
Dust  and  free  from  dust  js  a  precept  which  needs 

Ventilation  nQ  ^p^^g  here.  in  wet-plate  days, 
this  presented  no  difficulty ;  everything  about  the  dark¬ 
room  was  so  “  wet”  that  dust  had  no  chance  to  work 
evil.  But  in  these  days  of  dry-plates  and  film  the 
problem  of  keeping  dust  out  of  the  dark-room  and,  at 
the  same  time,  securing  abundant  ventilation,  has 
brought  forth  many  inventions.  The  plan  I  adopted 
in  my  basement  dark-room  years  ago  has  proved  as 
efficient  as  it  was  simple.  Procuring,  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  plumber,  twelve  pieces  of  i  X_inch  lead  piping, 
each  piece  seven  inches  in  length,  I  bent  these  to  form 
a  right-angled  tube  similar  to  B  in  Fig.  4,  except 
that  the  bend  was  about  two  inches  from  one  end. 
These  tubes  I  lined  with  coarse  felt  or  flannel,  LePage’s 
glue  serving  as  the  adhesive.  Next,  this  felt  lining  was 
saturated  with  linseed  oil.  Six  of  these  tubes  were 
snugly  fitted  into  holes  bored  through  the  dark-room 
door,  about  five  inches  from  the  floor,  the  long  arm  of 
each  tube  hanging  free  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  floor 
inside  the  room.  On  the  outside  of  the  door  I  fixed 
a  strip  of  wire-net,  to  cover  the  circular  apertures,  ad¬ 
mitting  air  from  the  passageway.  The  other  six  tubes 
were  similarly  fixed  into  a  wood  panel  above  the  dark¬ 
room  window,  thus  communicating  with  the  free  air 
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out-of-doors.  In  this  case,  however,  the  long  arm  of 
each  tube  was  turned  to  the  ceiling.  By  this  simple 
dodge,  which  occupied  a  spare  afternoon,  I  secured 
abundant  ventilation,  freedom  from  that  musty  damp¬ 
ness  peculiar  to  basement  dark-rooms,  and  a  minimum 
of  dust,  the  air  passing  through  tubes  lined  with  oiled 
felt.  The  tubes  should  be  removed  three  or  four  times 
yearly,  and  the  felt  re-oiled  ;  but  beyond  this  slight 
trouble  the  system  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

Dusting  the  ,This  is  an  elementary  detail,  but  is 

Dark-room  ?ften  an  unsuspected  source  of  trouble. 

I  have  often  wondered  to  see  otherwise 
intelligent  workers  dust  down  their  shelves  and  tables, 
and  then  begin  to  change  their  plates  or  develop  a 
batch  of  exposures.  This  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  Dusting  the  dark-room  should  be  done  at  night 
just  before  closing,  or  at  least  a  few  hours  before  any 
photographic  work  is  attempted.  When  any  dark-room 
work  is  on  hand,  take  time  by  the  forelock.  Early  in 
the  morning  take  a  slightly  damp  cloth  or  mop  and 
gather  up  the  dust  from  shelves,  table  and  floor.  Fol¬ 
low  this  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  then  let  the  room  be 
closed  for  an  hour  or  two  at  least.  With  this  simple 
precaution,  the  reader  may  at  all  times  be  confident 
that  dust  will  not  trouble  him  in  the  operations  of 
changing  or  developing  his  plates. 

Dusting  the  .  U  hasJ  be,en  .Practice  for  a  long 
Plate  time  to  do  this  while  the  plate  is  in  the 
holder.  This  I  do  by  drawing  out  the 
slide  and  then  slowly  and  lightly  passing  a  dry,  broad 
and  soft  camel’s-hair  brush  over  the  film.  In  the 
wooden  handle  of  the  brush  is  a  hole,  and  through  this 
a  loop  of  elastic.  This  loop  conveniently  goes  over 
the  top  button  of  my  coat,  so  that  I  do  not  need  to  put 
down  the  brush  on  a  dirty  table  or  wet  shelf  during 
the  operation.  The  loop  also  serves  to  hang  up  the 
brush  on  a  nail  at  the  end  of  a  shelf  opposite  the  dark¬ 
room  lamp,  so  that  it  can  readily  be  seen  in  a  dim 
light.  For  large  plates  I  prefer  a  home-made  brush,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  i.  This  consists  of  an  old  film  bent 
over  to  bring  edge  to  edge,  covered  with  silk  velvet, 
the  two  ends  being  fixed  to  a  bit  of  cigar-box  for  a 
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handle.  One  point  to  remember  when  dusting  plates 
is  that  if  you  quickly  rub  the  film  with  the  duster  you 
charge  the  surface  with  electricity,  and  this  tends  to 
attract  particles  of  dust. 

This  point  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  briskly  rubbing 
a  bit  of  clean  glass  with  a 
bit  of  silk  and  then  hold¬ 
ing  it  half  an  inch  away 
from  some  tiny  particles 

°f  [Abetter  dodge  than  this  is  to  dispense  with  brushes 
altogether  and  keep  plate-holders,  storage  boxes,  etc., 
clean.  In  twenty  years’  practice  I  have  never  used  a 
brush  or  dusted  a  plate,  in  spite  of  which  pinholes  or 
dust  marks  very  rarely  appear  in  my  negatives. 
This  I  learned  in  professional  days  when  the  plates  used 
ranged  in  size  from  5  x  8  to  28  x  32  inches.— EDITOR.  J 
Plate-holders,  dark  slides,  or  whatever 
Lubricants  please  to  call  them,  require  cleaning 

for  Holders  Qut  occasionally ,  This  is  best  done  in 
daylight.  At  the  same  time  see  that  the  slides  draw  in 
and  out  easily.  If  not,  ease  them  with  a  little  dry 
black  lead  or  soft  graphite.  A  fairly  soft  pencil  is  con¬ 
venient  for  this  purpose,  and  enables  one  to  get  into 
the  corners  and  grooves.  On  no  account  use  oil, 
grease,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Some  writers  have 
suggested  French  chalk  (i.  e.,  talc),  but  experience  is 
against  its  use.  It  tends  to  rub  up  into  fine  powder, 
which  finds  its  way  onto  the  film.  This  dodge  app hes 
also  to  the  sliding  parts  of  the  tripod  legs.  lor  the  slid¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  camera  (metal  on  metal)  a  touch  of  watch¬ 
makers’  oil  may  be  used,  but  a  practical  camera  maker 
of  many  years’  experience  says  the  best  thing  is  a  ver\ 
slight  touch  of  Russian  tallow.  This  I  am  now  trying, 
and  so  far  I  find  it  quite  satisfactory,  except  for  the 
smell,  which  is  not  all  that  one  could  wish.  I  cannot 
see  why  an  ordinary  tallow  candle  is  not  equally  de¬ 
sirable.  Do  not  use  any  metal  polishing  pastes,  lhey 

soon  make  sliding  parts  clog.  For  parts  of  metal  which 
screw  into  each  other,  a  touch  of  good  vaseline  is 
advisable. 
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A  Dark-  This  is  an  ‘tem  of  considerable  im- 
Room  Lamp  Portance.>  and  a  few  words  about  the 
form  which  I  have  worked  up  to  may  be 
suggestive.  There  are  innumerable  patterns  buyable 
at  all  prices,  yet  I  found  it  cheapest  to  have  made  for 
me  the  one  I  have  now  had  in  satisfactory  use  for  some 
years.  It  consists  of  a  tin  box  roughly  12  inches  high, 
12  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  from  back  to  front.  The 
parts  are  fixed  together  by  over-lapping  joints,  strength¬ 
ened  by  rivets  in  case  of  the  solder  giving  way.  Light 
is  trapped  in  the  usual  way.  The  front  contains  two 
grooves,  the  outer  one  wide  enough  to  easily  hold  three 
sheets  of  ordinary  glass  loosely.  The  inner  groove  is 

about  half  this  width. 
A  glance  at  Fig.  2 
(not  drawn  to  scale) 
will  show  how  these 
two  grooves  may  be 
used  to  hold  sheets  of 
colored  glass.  I  find 
a  gas  flame  the  most 
convenient  light,  in¬ 
side  the  box  which  is 
fixed  to  the  wall  to 
my  left,  over  the  sink. 
Inside  the  box  and 
behind  the  flame  is  a 
sheet  of  white  pot  or 
flashed  opal  glass. 
This  acts  as  a  reflec¬ 
tor  ;  and  a  sponge  and 
soap  will  clean  it  in 
a  minute.  ^Sext  comes  a  sheet  of  fine  ground  glass 
( dotted  in  the  diagram)  in  the  inner  groove  ;  and  in  the 
outer  groove  one  or  more  sheets  of  colored  glass,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  needs.  For  bromide  paper  and  lantern 
plates  1  find  a  sheet  of  orange  glass  quite  safe  with 
ordinary  care.  For  ordinary  plates  I  replace  this  by 
a  sheet  of  ruby  glass.  For  more  sensitive  plates  the 
orange  and  ruby  glass  are  used  together,  or  any  other 
combination  of  “  safe  lights  ’’  required  for  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  particular  plates  in  use. 
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For  orthochromatic  plates  I  use  a 
A  Safe  Light  triple  screen  of  aurantia,  naphthol  yel¬ 
low  and  methyl  violet  6B.  The  easiest 
plan  to  prepare  these  is  to  fix  and  wash  three  unex¬ 
posed  ordinary  plates,  so  as  to  obtain  glasses  coated 
with  clear  gelatine,  and  then  soak  them  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  these  dyes,  as  described  in  The  PHOTO- 
MlNIATURE  No.  6.  It  is  not  every  amateur,  however, 
who  finds  it  convenient  to  buy  a  box  of  12x15  plates 
in  order  to  get  three  sheets  of  glass  a  foot  square 
coated  with  gelatine.  I  tried  this  plan,  but  found  the 
gelatine  coating  so  thin  that  it  did  not  hold  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  dye.  My  next  plan  was  to  obtain  three 
pieces  of  ordinary  clear  glass  12x12  inches.  These 
were  thoroughly  cleaned.  A  flat  drawing  board  was 
carefully  leveled  with  the  aid  of  three  wedges  under¬ 
neath.  A  glass  ball  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg 
(costing  a  few  cents  at  the  toy  shop)  soon  helps  one 
to  get  the  board  level,  as  it  always  rolls  toward  the 
lower  side  of  the  board.  I  now  take  15  to  20  grains 
of  shredded  gelatine  (Nelson  s)  and  soak  this  in  one 
ounce  of  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  aurantia. 
When  the  gelatine  is  quite  swelled,  the  containing 
vessel  is  put  into  a  pan  of  warm  water  and  the  gelat¬ 
inous  mass  gently  heated.  Meanwhile  the  glass  plate 
to  be  coated  is  slightly  warmed.  Then  the  aurantia- 
gelatine  solution  is  poured  on  the  warmed  glass  plate 
laid  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  level  drawing  board. 
A  glass  rod  enables  us  to  guide  the  liquid.  The  plate 
being  warmed  keeps  the  mixture  fluid  for  some  little 
time,  and  so  gives  plenty  of  time  to  slowly  add  the 
coating  and  lead  it  to  the  edges  of  the  plate.  . It  is  then 
allowed  to  set  and  dry  in  this  horizontal  position.  In 
the  same  way  we  use  gelatine  and  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  naphthol  yellow  for  our  second  plate. ^  For 
the  third  plate  we  do  not  need  a  saturated  solution  of 
methyl  violet  6B,  but  one  which  is  so  strong  that  one 
drop  seen  by  transmitted  light  on  a  glass  plate  is  a  fairly 
deep  violet.  In  this  way  I  found  I  got  much  more 
of  the  two  yellow  dyes.  If  the  violet  screen  dries  too 
dark  it  can  be  lightened  by  washing  in  cold  water. 
If  not  dark  enough  it  can  be  darkened  after  drying  by 
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pouring  over  its  surface  a  stronger  solution  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  soak  in.  These  three  plates,  when  put  to¬ 
gether,  permit  only  a  narrow  band  in  the  far  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  to  pass.  In  this  light  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  orthochromatic  plate  may  be  developed.  This  set 
of  dyes  has  been  published  before,  but  they  are  so  very 
important  and  of  such  great  value  that  their  repetition 
here  may  be  helpful. 

Theory  of  With  the  continual  improvement  of 

Safe  Lights  our  sensitive  materials  and  the  tendency 
to  make  all  plates  and  films  more  or  less 
orthochromatic,  i.  e.,  sensitive  to  a  wider  range  of  color 
luminosities  than  the  early  unorthochromatic  dry  plate, 
it  is  more  and  more  desirable  to  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  of  dark-room  illumination. 
I  therefore  make  room  here  for  a  graphic  explanation 
of  the  theory  of  safe  lights  for  the  dark-room,  given  by 
Mr.  Birt  Acres  in  Photography  Annual,  1901,  which  puts 
the  matter  in  a  nutshell. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram,  strip  No.  1  represents 
the  spectrum,  or  band  of  colors  comprising  a  ray  of 
so-called  “white  light.’’  In  strip  No.  2  we  see  the 
action  of  white  light  upon  an  ordinary  unorthochromatic 
plate ;  the  blue  and  violet  rays  actively  impression  the 
plate,  while  the  green,  orange  and  red  rays  are  practically 
inert.  By  placing  a  piece  of  deep  orange  glass  between 
the  light  and  the  prism  giving  the  spectrum,  the  action 
of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  is  minimized,  as  shown  in 
strip  No.  3,  where  the  spectrum  lacks  the  blue  and 
violet  bands  absorbed  by  the  yellow  filter.  If  an  ordi¬ 
nary  unorthochromatic  plate  were  exposed  in  this  yel¬ 
low  light  no  action  would  take  place  unless  the  expo¬ 
sure  were  prolonged,  because  the  yellow  and  red  rays 
are  only  feebly  actinic.  Thus  orange  or  yellow  light 
is  a  safe  light  foi  dry  plates  of  slow  speed,  wet  collodion 
plates  and  bromide  papers.  Our  modern  plates,  how¬ 
ever,  are  sufficiently  sensitive  to  green  and  yellow  that 
such  a  light  will  fog  them  in  manipulation,  and  these 
rays  must  be  cut  off  to  produce  a  safe  light.  Thus  the 
action  of  yellow  light  upon  a  rapid  or  orthochromatic 
plate  is  apparent  in  strip  No.  4,  where  it  is  seen  that 
the  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet  rays  impression  the 
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plate.  This,  also,  explains  why  the  combination  of 
green  and  orange  glass,  sometimes  advised  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  ruby  light  in  the  dark-room,  is  unsafe.  Strip 
No.  S  is  supplementary  and  simply  shows  why  a  deep 


gN  rci 


orange  screen  is  unsuitable  for  use  in  the  exposure  of 
orthochromatic  plates,  as  it  depresses  the  action  of  the 
blue  and  violet  rays  too  forcibly  and  gives  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  green  and  yellow  rays,  thus  accounting 
for  the  unnatural  contrasts  seen  in  negatives  made  with 
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orange-colored  ray-filters,  with  which  we  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar.  If  a  piece  of  pure  red  glass  be  substituted  for  the 
orange  glass  in  the  dark-room  lantern,  the  action  of  all 
the  rays  will  be  depressed,  with  the  exception  of  the  red 
band  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  spectrum.  This  is  the 
only  light  which  has  little  or  no  action  upon  even  ortho- 
chromatic  or  extremely  rapid  plates,  and,  therefore, 
ruby  or  pure  red  light  is  the  only  safe  light  for  use  in 
manipulation  of  the  plates  and  films  of  today.  But  not 
all  red  glass  is  safe,  some  samples  permitting  a  certain 
amount  of  green  and  yellow  light  to  pass,  sufficient  in 
many  cases  to  fog  a  rapid  orthochromatic  plate  in  ma¬ 
nipulation.  How  to  test  the  dark-room  light  is  told  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

T  in  th  Testing  the  dark-room  light  has  also 
e  C  been  touched  upon  in  a  previous  num- 
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ber  of  this  series,  The  T)ark-room,  No. 
We  would  here  supplement  the  remarks  by  a 
further  test,  for  there  is  ruby  glass  and  ruby  glass. 
The  eye  fails  to  tell  us  which  is  safe  and  which 
is  unsafe.  Moreover,  plates  vary  in  their  sensitive¬ 
ness.  And,  again,  it  may  be  safe  to  expose  a  cer¬ 
tain  plate  to  a  light  for,  say,  one  minute  and 
yet  unsafe  to  expose  it  to  the  same  light  for  ten 
minutes.  To  test  this  the  “strip  test’’ 
method  is  useful  and  easily  made.  Take  a  strip 
of  card  the  same  length  as  that  of  the  plate 
-  to  be  used  in  testing.  Cut  this  into  a  step- 

4,  shaped  piece  like  Fig.  3,  having  as  many 

equal  steps  as  you  wish  your  test  plate  to 
register  (in  this  case  five  steps).  Put  the 
plate  into  an  ordinary  plate-holder  in  the 
cL  usual  way,  but  do  this  well  away  from 
the  dark-room  lamp  and  under  cover  of 
the  focusing  cloth.  Have  a  friend 
at  hand  to  time  the  minutes  with  a 
watch.  Now  go  up  to  the  devel¬ 
oping  table.  Draw  out  the  shutter 
and  expose  the  plate  to  the  lamp 
as  though  developing  it  for  one 
minute.  Then  push  in  the  shutter  just  the  length  of 
one  step  (marked  1).  Expose  for  one  more  minute 
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and  push  in  as  far  as  the  second  step  (marked  also  i). 
Then  expose  for  two  minutes  and  push  in  again  as  far 
as  the  third  step.  Similarly  give  the  four-  and  eight- 
minute  exposures,  according  to  the  times  marked  on  the 
step.  A  moment’s  thought  will  show  that  the  plate  has 
had  five  different  exposures, — of  one,  two,  four,  eight 
and  sixteen  minutes.  Develop  as  usual,  but  keep  the  dish 
covered  all  the  time  ;  fix,  wash  and  dry.  Now  lay  the 
plate,  film  side  down,  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  You 
can  then  easily  see  the  strip  first  to  show  a  difference 
between  the  edge  of  the  plate  protected  by  the  rebate 
of  the  plate-holder  (hence  the  reason  for  changing  the 
slide  in  the  dark).  Such  a  test  will  tell  you,  perhaps, 
that  a  two-minute  exposure  to  the  dark-room  lamp  just 
begins  to  show  signs  of  light  fog  and  that  four  minutes 
is  serious.  You  will,  therefore,  conclude  that  during 
development  your  developing  dish  should  be  kept 
covered  over  most  of  the  time,  and  that  the  total  time  of 
uncovering  the  plate  for  examination  of  the  progress  of 
development  should  not  exceed  the  time  your  test  plate 
indicates  as  the  practical  safe  time  limit.  I  lay  some 
stress  on  this  strip-testing  method,  both  for  plates  and 
bromide  papers  and  slides.  Two  points  should  be 
noted.  If  we  are  working  with  a  rapid  bromide  paper, 
e.  g.,  enlarging,  the  light  may  be  just  sufficiently  unsafe 
to  give  a  very  slight  fog  which  is  not  noticeable  in  the 
yellow  light,  and  especially  when  the  paper  is  wet,  but 
is  seen  when  the  paper  is  dry.  Similarly,  when  making 
slides  a  very  slight  fog  veil  may  not  be  seen  until  the 
slide  is  examined  against  a  white  background. 

Three  kinds  of  tray-covers  are  useful, 
for°Tra.S  s  according  to  circumstances.  First,  thin 
y  pieces  of  wood  about  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  larger  than  the  top  of  the  dish.  I  have  several  of 
suitable  sizes  standing  on  edge  by  the  sink  side.  These 
are  cut  from  the  ordinary  backing  boards  used  to  back 
picture-frames.  They  are  used  simply  to  cover  the  dish 
as  an  extra  precaution  when  developing.  But  if  I  want 
to  turn  up  the  naked  gas  flame  to  find  a  bottle  or  gradu¬ 
ate  during  development,  these  flat  wooden  lids  are 
not  safe.  In  that  case  I  use  a  stout  cardboard  lid, 
e.  g.,  the  lid  of  a  half-plate  box  for  a  quarter-plate  de- 
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veloping  tray.  This  card-lid  has  a  coat  of  black  enamel 
paint  inside  and  out,  to  make  it  proof  against  light  and 
to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  splashing  liquids.  A 
third  form  of  protection  when  the  light  is  to  be  turned 
up  for  any  length  of  time  is  needed.  In  that  case  I  put 
the  tray  into  a  cardboard  box  with  a  lid. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  number  every 
Nu™bteering>  plate  used.  This  may  be  easily  done  on 
a  e  the  dry  film  by  the  aid  of  a  fine-pointed, 
rather  hard  pencil.  If  this  number  is  written  in  the 
right-hand  lower  corner,  as  the  plate  is  film  facing  you 
in  the  plate-holder,  with  the  shutter  drawn  out  to  your 
right  for  dusting,  it  will  always  come  in  the  foreground 
(not  sky),  whether  the  plate  be  exposed  for  a  horizontal 
or  vertical  view.  In  that  case  the  pencil  number  never 
shows  when  the  plate  is  printed.  Do  not  attempt  to 
number  a  plate  when  the  film  is  wet ;  a  torn  film  is  the 
probable  result.  This  pencil  number  is  not  very  readily 
seen,  however,  and  if  the  plate  gets  much  rubbing  it 
may  get  rubbed  out.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the  plate  is  de¬ 
veloped  and  dried  it  should  be  re-numbered  with  water¬ 
proof  ink,  written  with  a  fine-point  steel  pen.  It  can 
then  be  reduced,  intensified,  etc.,  without  any  harm, 
as  the  ink  is  not  affected  by  most  of  the  aqueous  solu¬ 
tions  we  use  for  such  purposes.  If,  however,  we  wish 
to  remove  the  water-proof  ink  at  any  time,  it  can  easily 
be  done  with  a  little  methylated  spirit,  applied  with  a 
bit  of  clean  rag.  Higgins’  water-proof  India  ink  is 
excellent  for  this  purpose.  Where  such  an  ink  is  not 
handy  the  dry  negative  can  be  numbered  at  the  extreme 
edge  with  a  sharp-pointed  tool,  which  will  cut  the  num¬ 
ber  clean  through  the  film  to  the  glass.  Usually  the 
negative  has  a  rebate  strip  which  offers  place  for  this 
method  of  numbering. 

.  Dust  on  the  film  may  arise  from  the 

Dust^Refore  grinding  of  the  sharp  edge  of  the  glass 
Exposure  P^ate  against  the  wood  of  the  plate- 
holder.  This  is  liable  to  arise  when  the 
apparatus  has  been  well  shaken  on  a  cycle  or  in  a  train. 
In  such  cases  the  following  dodge  should  be  applied 
before  exposure,  otherwise  the  negative  will  show  dust 
pin-holes  after  development.  Hold  the  plate-holder  by 
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one  hand  in  a  vertical  position  and  give  it  two  or  three 
sharp  raps  on  its  lower  edge  upon  the  palm  of  the  other 
hand.  This  will  probably  dislodge  the  fine  particles 
adhering  to  the  film  surface  and  cause  them  to  fall  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  plate.  Of  course,  this  lower  edge 
will  be  the  long  or  short  side,  according  as  you  are  about 
to  take  a  horizontal  or  vertical  picture. 

Air-bells  are  often  caused  by  wetting 
Air-bells  the  plate  before  pouring  on  the  devel¬ 
oper,  consequently  this  should  not  be 
done.  (For  further  notes  on  this  topic,  see  The  PHOTO- 
MlNIATURE,  No.  32  :  Defects  in  Negatives.) 

Local  development  can  to  some  slight, 
„  .oca  and  at  times  valuable  extent  be  aided  by 
eve  opraen  rubbing  the  part  to  be  encouraged  with 
the  warm  end  of  a  finger.  Another  useful  dodge  for 
this  purpose  is  to  warm  a  length  of  clay  tobacco-pipe, 
the  bowl  being  broken  away,  and  then  use  this  to  direct 
a  stream  of  warm  breath  upon  the  part.  The  developer 
is,  of  course,  rocked  over  the  warmed  place  at  frequent 
intervals  during  this  manipulation. 

Local  retardation  may  be  attempted  in 
Locall"^  t^ie  following  way>  but  let  it  be  said  that 
y  this  requires  patience  and  care.  As 
soon  as  the  image  is  roughly  suggested  in  position  by 
the  first  flush  of  development  action,  the  plate  is  washed 
under  the  spray  and  the  surface  dried  by  a  sheet  of  pure 
blotting  paper.  A  strong  solution  of  potassium  or 
ammonium  bromide  is  locally  applied  with  a  soft  brush 
and  allowed  to  sink  into  the  film  for,  say,  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  plate  is  then  quickly  rinsed  and  returned 
to  the  normal  developer  in  the  dish. 

The  work-table  used  in  the  dark-room 
A  Work-table  is  liable  to  become  soiled  and  unsightly 
by  the  constant  action  of  chemical  solu¬ 
tions.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  well  to  prepare  the  top  of 
the  table  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  impervious  to  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  A  writer  in  the  Journal  of 
Applied  Microscopy  tells  how  to  accomplish  this,  and  I 
quote  from  his  paper  as  follows  : 

Prepare  the  following  solutions  :  1.  Iron  sulphate,  4 
parts ;  copper  sulphate,  4  parts  ;  potassium  permanga- 
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nate,  8  parts;  water,  q.  s.,  100  parts.  2.  Aniline,  12 
parts;  hydrochloric  acid,  18  parts;  water,  q.  s.,  100 
parts,  or  aniline  hydrochlorate,  15  parts;  water,  q.  s., 
100  parts. 

By  the  use  of  a  brush,  two  coats  of  solution  No.  1  are 
applied  while  hot,  the  second  coat  as  soon  as  the  first  is 
dry.  After  solution  No.  1  has  dried,  the  excess  of  solu¬ 
tion  which  has  dried  upon  the  surface  of  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  rubbed  off  before  the  application  of  solution 
No.  2.  Then  two  coats  of  solution  No.  2,  and  the 
wood  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  The  black  color  does 
not  appear  at  once,  but  usually  requires  a  few  hours 
before  becoming  ebony  black.  Later  a  coat  of  raw 
linseed  oil  is  to  be  applied,  using  a  cloth  instead  of  a 
brush,  in  order  to  get  a  thinner  coat  of  the  oil.  The 
linseed  oil  may  be  diluted  with  turpentine  without  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  after  a  few  applications  the  surface  will 
take  on  a  dull,  and  not  displeasing,  polish.  The  table- 
tops  are  easily  cleaned  by  washing  with  water  or  suds 
after  a  course  of  work  is  completed,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  another  coat  of  oil  puts  them  in  excellent  order 
for  another  course  of  work.  Strong  acids  or  alkalies 
when  spilled,  if  soon  wiped  off,  have  scarcely  a  per¬ 
ceptible  effect. 

The  writer  used  this  method  on  some  old  laboratory 
tables  which  had  been  finished  in  the  usual  way,  the 
wood  having  been  filled,  oiled  and  varnished.  After 
scraping  off  the  varnish  down  to  the  wood,  the  solutions 
were  applied,  and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory. 

These,  roughly,  are  three.  First,  a 
Tap  Fittings  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  which  eas¬ 
ily  can  be  slipped  over  the  nozzle  of  the 
tap.  In  the  other  end  of  the  first  piece  of  tubing  is  a 
short  bit  of  stout  glass  tube.  This  is  filled  with  bits  of 
charcoal,  and  over  its  end  three  thicknesses  of  clean 
fine  flannel  are  fixed.  This  is  a  handy  filter  for  use 
when  I  want  water  free  from  any  organic  impurity  or 
suspended  matter,  as  in  making  or  washing  color 
screens.  In  a  similar  way,  to  my  second  bit  of  tube  is 
fixed  a  rose  or  spray,  which  I  had  bought  of  a  hardware 
dealer  for  ten  cents.  This  is  of  brass,  and  in  shape  is 
but  a  small  edition  of  the  rose  or  sprinkling  end  of  a 
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greenhouse  watering-can.  My  third  bit  of  tube  is 
longer,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  tap  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sink,  or  nearly  so.  Into  the  free  end  I  can  slip 

various  shaped 
pieces  of  glass  tub¬ 
ing  according  to 
my  needs.  One 
of  these  I  may  as  well  now 
describe,  as  it  is  the  one  by 
far  the  most  often  used.  This 
I  call  my  current-producer. 
A  piece  of  soft  glass  tube  is 
selected,  of  such  a  size  as  to 
hold  firmly  when  slipped  in¬ 
side  the  rubber  tubing.  This 
is  softened  in  a  batwing  gas 
flame  and  gently  drawn  to 
such  shape  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  A.  Next  applying  the  flame  edgeways,  we  again  soften 
locally  and  get  a  bend  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  B. 
When  cool  a  file  scratch  at  C  enables  us  to  part  the  tube 
at  this  point.  The  orifice  at  C  should  be  l/(>  or  lA  inch 
internal  diameter.  If  slightly  larger  it  can  easily  be  con¬ 
tracted  by  gently  heating  again  at  the  edge  of  the  flame. 
This  also  softens  off  the  rough  edges.  This  simple  bit 
of  apparatus  is  very  useful  when  one  wants  to  quickly 
wash  a  few  prints. 

Fig.  5  shows  how  it  is 

used  in  conjunction  FlG-  5 

with  a  shallow  tray. 

The  outlet  of 

the  tube  is  ar-  «  — —  — — .  T) 

ranged  so  that 
a  fine  stream 

rushes  along  the  — — in¬ 
side  from  A  to-  ^ 

ward  B,  thence  out  to  C  and  out  at  D,  as  indicated  by 
the  curved  arrow. 

Let  me  first  advise  the  beginner  to 
V/h"  316  accePt  with  caution  all  such  sweeping 
s  statements  as  “deep  dishes  are  always 
better  than  shallow  ones.”  For  developing,  yes.  But 
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for  washing  under  the  spray  the  shallow  dish  is  prefer¬ 
able.  In  a  deep  dish  the  spray  affects  only  the  upper 
layers,  while  the  heavy  hypo-laden  solution  keeps  at  the 
bottom  all  the  time,  so  that  the  deep  tray  should  be 
emptied  every  few  minutes.  For  washing  prints  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  5  a  shallow  tray,  as  large  as  the 
sink  will  hold,  is  far  belter  than  a  deep  one.  The  cur¬ 
rent-producer  there  shown  acts  very  well  with  a  round 
shallow  hand-washing  basin,  or  a  big  pie-dish  may  serve 
in  an  emergency.  “Another  way,”  as  the  cookery 
books  put  it,  is  to  put  the  plate  on  the  top  of  a  strip  of 
wood  resting  on  the  sink,  and  then  let  a  slow  gentle 
stream  flow  over  it.  (A  strong  spray  may  produce 
“  pitting  ’’  of  the  gelatine).  But  yet  another  way,  and 
the  quickest  way  to  work  a  single  plate,  is  to  put  it  film 
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downward  in  water.  In  Fig.  6  is  another  useful  thing 
which  may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  chisel  and 
bit  of  wood.  Here  we  have  a  bit  of  deal  of  mahogany 
about  )4-inch  thick,  and  a  size  or  two  larger  than  the 
plate,  say,  J^-plate  size  for  X-plate  negative.  Out  of 
the  center  is  cut  an  opening  with  sloping  sides  (see 
section  below).  The  upper  part  of  the  opening  is  a 
little  longer  and  wider  than  the  plate  ;  the  center  open¬ 
ing  is  a  little  shorter  and  narrower.  The  plate. is  put 
in  this  opening,  film  down  (it  cannot  slip  through),  and 
the  wood  is  then  put  floating  in  a  bucket  of  water.  It 
may  be  argued  that  this  only  applies  to  one  plate  being 
worked  at  a  time.  True,  but  the  general  principle  ap¬ 
plies  in  the  next  washing  dodge. 
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In  this  case  I  use  one  of  the  usual 
T  An  folding  things  made  of  corrugated  zinc, 

Improvement  sojd  with  a  washing  tank  or  box,  but 

little  larger  than  the  plate-holding  part.  The  box  is 
discarded  and  a  large  bucket  or  deep  tub  used  in  its 
place.  I  have  wire  loops  at  the  ends  of  the  plate-rack, 
and  a  bit  of  broom-stick  goes  through  these  loops  and 
rests  on  the  edge  of  the  bucket.  Thus  I  get  a  good 
depth  of  water  below  the  plates,  which  are,  in  this  case, 
held  edgewise  in  the  upper  part  of  the  water.  The 
hypo,  dissolving  out  quickly,  flows  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tub  or  bucket.  After  washing  by  any  method,  always 
rub  the  film  with  a  tuft  of  clean  cotton  wool.  This 
will  insure  its  freedom  from  much  surface  dust  or  gritty 
matter,  which  so  often  disfigures  negatives,  and  shows 


as  streaks  or  bloom-like  patches. 

To  prevent  written  labels  getting 
Labels  “  smudged,’’  use  water-proof  ink  when 
writing  on  the  paper.  Let  this  dry 
very  thoroughly.  Then  coat  your  label  with 
the  following  varnish :  Cut  up  into  fine 
shreds  an  old  celluloid  negative  film,  from 
which  you  have  previously  removed  all 
traces  of  the  gelatine  coating.  Put  these 
shreds  in  a  small  bottle.  Half-fill  with  amyl 
acetate  and  then  add  wood  alcohol  or  methy¬ 
lated  spirit.  The  celluloid  will  become 
dissolved.  Then  inside  the  cork  of  your  bot¬ 
tle  fix  a  trimmed  stiff  feather,  as  in  Fig.  7. 

This  forms  a  convenient  brush  with  which 
to  coat  the  labels.  Two  or  three  coatings 
should  be  given. 

A  few  odds  and  ends 
fnd  which  any  handy  person  can 
Rods  make  for  himself  may  now 
be  described.  All  we  need  are  as  follows : 
a  gas  (or  spirit  lamp)  flame,  a  small  three- 
cornered  file  which  need  not  cost  more  than  a 
few  cents,  and  some  pieces  of  glass  tubing  and  rods  (ob¬ 
tainable  at  any  chemical  apparatus  store).  First  learn 
to  cut  a  tube.  Lightly  and  sharply  draw  one  edge  of 
the  file  across  a  bit  of  tube.  You  may  see  that  you 
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have  made  a  tiny  scratch.  Now  seize  the  tube  with 
one  hand  on  each  side  of  this  crack  and  pull,  rather 
than  bend  it  apart.  One  or  two  trials  will  quickly 
show  the  way.  Next  bear  in  mind  to  slowly  heat  glass 
and  slowly  cool  it.  Do  not  thrust  the  tube  straight 
into  the  flame,  but  first  warm  it  a  little  by  holding  it  a 
few  inches  above  the  flame. 

Stirring  rods  are  generally  made  from  solid  rod,  cut, 
and  the  sharp  edges  rounded  off  by  heating  in  the 
flame.  But  I  prefer  a  bit  of  small  tube  with  each  end 
closed  by  drawing  out  in  the  flame.  A  tube  is  far  less 
likely  to  smash  a  delicate  glass  vessel  than  is  a  solid  rod 
if  one  lets  it  slip.  One  end  of  a  closed  tube  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8,  A. 

Knob-ended  rods,  however,  are  very  useful  at  times. 
If  you  heat  the  end  of  a  rod  in  the  flame  until  it  is 


quite  soft  and  then  press  it  down  upon  a  bit  of  metal, 
such  as  a  knife-blade,  or  face  of  a  hammer,  you  get  an 
end  something  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  8,  B.  Suppose 
you  find  a  slight  fog  veil  on  a  negative.  Take  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cylinder-shaped  graduate.  Throw  into  it  a  crys¬ 
tal  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
water,  give  the  glass  a  swish  and  pour  off  the  water. 
Then  with  your  knob-ended  rod  crush  and  grind  the 
red  crystal  to  powder.  The  wet  bottom  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  prevents  the  particles  flying  about.  Then  add  an 
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ounce  or  two  of  hypo  from  your  hypo  jug  (see  later), 
and  you  have  a  fog  reducer  at  hand  in  a  moment. 
From  the  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  knob  is  more 
conveniently  flat,  rather  than  round.  This  shape  is 
much  better  for  crushing  purposes. 

A  spade-shaped  rod  end  is  very  useful  for  loosening 
the  contents  of  bottles,  which  have  become  more  or  less 
obstinate,  such  as  often  happens  with  small  crystals  of 
soda  sulphite,  alum,  borax,  etc.  This  shape  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8,  C.  Soften  the  end  of  the  rod  and  then,  when 
quite  pliant,  seize  it  suddenly  with  a  pair  of  flat-ended 
pliers,  or  seize  between  the  opposed  faces  of  two  do¬ 
mestic  flat-irons, 

A  hook-shaped  end  is  also  useful.  See  Fig.  8,  B. 
First  heat  and  slightly  draw  out  the  rod,  then  curve  and 
cut  when  cold.  We  now  require  a  short  length  of  tube, 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  hook  and  a  trifle  to  spare  over 
that.  A  bit  of  absorbent  cotton  is  shaped  something 
like  a  small  sausage.  It  is  then  caught  in  the  middle 
by  the  glass  hook  and  pulled  up  into  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  as  in  Fig.  8,  D.  This  forms  a  very  useful  brush 
when  it  is  needed  to  apply  delicate  solutions  to  paper, 
as,  for  instance,  local  toning  in  platinum  or  velox  print¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  useful  for  local  applications  of  acids  and, 
being  entirely  of  glass,  i.  e.,  no  metal  parts,  is  not 
affected  by  the  usual  acids. 

Filter  The  usua^  way  °f  folding  and  placing 

Papers  a  ^ter  PaPer  1°  a  funnel  is  that  best 
calculated  to  try  the  patience  of  the  user. 
One-half  of  the  funnel  is  covered  by  one  thickness  of 
paper,  the  other  half  by  three  thicknesses.  While  ex¬ 
ercising  patience  on  this  account  some  time  ago,  I  filled 
up  time  by  trying  various  foldings,  and  so  hit  on  one 
which  gives  only  one  thickness  of  paper  all  the  way 
round.  As  this  does  not  seem  generally  known,  though 
doubtless  it  has  been  discovered  by  other  impatient 
people,  I  give  it  here.  See  Fig.  g.  First  bring  the 
point  of  A  of  the  paper  over  to  its  opposite,  C,  and 
make  the  diagonal  crease  B  D.  Open  out  the  paper 
again.  Now  bring  the  point  B  over  to  D  and  make 
the  crease  A  C.  Open  out  again.  Turn  the  paper 
over  and  make  the  crease  M  N,  about  midway  between 
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B  C  and  A  D.  This  last  crease  is,  of  course,  the 
opposite  way  to  the  first  two  creases.  Turn  over  again 
and  bring  the  folds  M  and  N  toward  each  other,  obtain¬ 
ing  a  result  shown  in  Fig.  10.  This  now  fills  any  angle 


N 


Fig.  9 


of  funnel  and  has  but  one  thickness  of  paper  between 
the  contained  liquid  and  the  walls  of  the  funnel. 


Corks  that  are  kept  dry  are  apt  to  get 
Corks  hard  and  lose  some  of  their  electricity. 

This  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  restored 


by  soaking  in  warm  water.  But  if  one  is  in  a  hurry, 
just  wrap  up  the  cork  in  a  bit  of  clean  paper  and  put  it 
under  the  foot  and  roll  it  about.  At  first  only  the  most 
gentle  pressure  must  be  used  or  the  cork  will  break. 
Corks  soaked  in  hot  melted  paraffin  wax  are  rendered 
less  porous  and  so  more  nearly  air-tight.  Corks  for 
bottles  containing  volatile  fluids  such  as  alcohol,  ether, 


etc.,  should  be  coated 
with  sealing-wax.  Put 
the  cork  in  the  bottle, 


q  then  warm  a  bit  of 
good  wax  and  rub  on 


X> 


'  the  cork.  Now  take  an 
old  knife,  make  it  warm 
enough  to  melt  the  wax,  and 


with  it  spread  the  wax  all 


around  that  part  of  the  cork 


which  is  now  outside  the  bottle. 


As  sealing-wax  is  soluble  in  va¬ 


rious  fluids,  alcohol  for  instance,  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  fluid  from  touching  the  cork.  Any  vapors 
of  these  fluids  which  may,  however,  find  their  way 
through  the  pores  of  the  cork,  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  wax. 
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Developer  bottles  with  corks  that  are  in  frequent  use 
are  apt  to  jump  out  of  one’s  fingers  (the  corks,  not  the 
bottles)  and  then  roll  to  the  most  inaccessible  part  of 
the  dark-room  floor.  It  is  easy  to  prevent  this.  See 
Fig.  1 1 .  Borrow  a  crochet 
hook.  Thrust  this  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  cork, 
as  in  1 1  A,  then  hitch  over 
the  hook  a  bit  of  string,  thin 
string,  pull  back  the  hook  and 
the  string  with  it,  and  tie  the 
string  in  a  loose  loop.  The  other  end 
of  your  string  is  tied  around  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  and  the  lengths  are  so  ad¬ 
justed  that  when  the  cork  is  out  of  the 
bottle  and  not  in  your  fingers  it  is  hang¬ 
ing  to  the  bottle,  and  yet  not  touching 
the  shelf  on  which  the  bottle  may  be 
standing.  This  will  be  explained  by  a 
moment’s  glance  at  nB. 

This  is  a  handy  con- 
A  Filter  Stand  trivance  and  easily  made. 

Take  a  block  of  wood, 
say  6  inches  square  and  an  inch  thick.  1 

Toward  one  comer  bore  a  hole  exactly  to  fit  a 
12-  or  15-inch  length  of  broomstick.  See  Fig. 
12.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  broomstick  drive 
half-way  home  three  or  four  brass-head  nails, 
at  a  distance  of  about  1  Yz  inches 
apart.  Take  a  stout  piece  of  copper 
wire.  At  one  end  make  a  loop  large 
enough  to  hold  the  funnel  to  be 
used.  At  the  other  end  make  an¬ 
other  loop  a  little  larger 
than  the  broomstick,  i.e., 
just  large  enough  to  pass 
the  heads  of  the  nails, 
when  the  loop  is  horizontal 
but  not  in  any  other  posi¬ 
tion.  A  glance  at  the  figure 
will  show  that  we  can  readily  adjust  the  height  of  the 
holder  to  suit  any  bottle  or  graduate. 


Fig.  iz 
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Do  not  filter  when  decanting  will  do  as  well.  Or 
perhaps  you  can  decant  three-fourths  or  so  of  a  mixture 
which  has  been  set  aside  in  a  bottle  for  a  few  hours, 
and  need  only  filter  the  last  and  bottom  fourth  part. 
In  any  case,  let  the  tube  of  the  funnel  just  touch  the 
inside  of  the  bottle.  This  will  hasten  matters  a  little, 
and  also  it  is  better  for  the  fluid  to  run  down  the 
inside  of  the  bottle  in  a  fine  stream  than  go  down  by 
splashing  drops. 

When  making  up  developer,  dissolve  all  the  ingre¬ 
dients  except  the  active  body,  i.e.,  pyro,  metol  or  what 
not.  Filter  your  mixture  and  then  add  the  pyro,  etc., 
after  filtering.  We  are  not  just  now  going  into  de¬ 
veloping  formulae.  But  I  will  venture  to  quote  one 
very  reliable  and  favorite  mixture  just  by  way  of 
example.  In  a  20-ounce  bottle  put  1  ounce  of  soda 
sulphite  and  1  ounce  of  soda  carbonate  (washing  soda, 
clean  transparent  crystals)  previously  crushed  fairly 
small.  Add  tepid  water  to  the  20-ounce  mark  on  the 
bottle.  The  crystals  will  soon  dissolve.  Now  set 
aside  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  and  preferably  two 
or  three  days.  Very  probably  a  chalky  sediment  will 
fall  to  the  bottom.  Now  decant  as  much  of  the  clear 
part  as  you  can,  probably  four-fifths  or  so  of  the  lot, 
and  then  filter  what  you  could  not  decant.  Wash  out 
the  bottle,  drain  and  return  the  clear  solution.  Finally 
add  1  dram  (60  grains)  of  metol.  This  developer, 
used  just  as  it  now  is  with  a  properly  timed  expo¬ 
sure,  brings  out  a  thin  “all-over  image,”  i.e.,  high 
lights  and  shadows  in  about  twelve  or  fifteen  seconds 
after  the  plate  is  covered  by  the  fluid,  and  gives  a  good 
negative,  fit  for  platinum  printing  in  about  five  min¬ 
utes^  When  a  properly  timed  exposure  no  bromide  is 
required  with  a  well-made  plate. 

A  Dropping  If’  howeYer.>  y°u  wish  to  have  a  10 
Bottle  per  cent  solution  of  bromide,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  have  it  in  a  dropping  bottle. 
A  dropping  bottle  can,  of  course,  be  made  by  cutting 
a  couple  of  nicks  down  opposite  sides  of  the  cork,  but 
the  drops  are  very  apt  to  trickle  down  the  sides  of  the 
bottle,  and  make  both  it  and  the  shelf  it  stands  on 
unsightly.  Take  a  bit  of  rather  narrow  glass  tube, 
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soften  it  in  the  flame  and  gently  bend  it  and  then  cut 
to  suitable  length  and  insert  into  the  cork  of  your 
bottle,  taking  care  that  it  goes  just  a  trifle  below  the 
inside  surface  of  the  cork.  Fig.  13  '  ~ 

will  make  this  quite  clear.  By  suit¬ 
ably  selecting  the  size  of  the  glass 
tube  you  will  find  that  you  can 
deliver  about  five  separate  drops, 
parting  with  each  with  just  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  slight  shake  of  the 
hand,  without  inverting  the  bottle 
to  let  in  air.  That  is  to  say,  with 
a  one-in-ten  solution  of  potass, 
bromide  we  can  very  conve¬ 
niently  add  half  a  grain  of  bro¬ 
mide  as  fast  as  we  can  say  “  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five.” 

Development  ,  1]°™  d,roPPin* 

Dodges  bottles  and  devel- 

opers  we  natur¬ 
ally  pass  to  aids  to  development. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and 
simplest  things  is  just  a  strip  of  wood  to  put  under  the 
middle  of  the  dish  as  it  rests  on  the  table,  so  that  with 
one  finger  one  can  rock  a  whole-plate  dish.  For 
quarter-  and  half-plate  an  octagonal  cedar-wood  lead- 
pencil  is  just  the  right  size  and  length.  For  whole- 
plate,  up  to  10  x  12,  dishes  we  want  a  round  piece 

O  about  twelve  inches  long  and  say  U- 
inch  in  diameter.  With  a  plane  we  re¬ 
move  a  little  of  this,  so  as  to  make  it 


Pot  Pi) Torn  I 

1-  bn. -IQ  ! 


Fig.  13 


Fig.  14 


rest  firmly  on  the  table  and  not  roll  about.  To  make 
this  quite  clear  I  give  in  Fig.  14  a  section  of  the  rod 
of  wood,  and  below  we  see  this  rod  resting  with  its 
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flat  side  on  the  table  and  a  developing  dish  resting  on 
the  rod.  One  need  hardly  say  that  the  dish  must  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  with  all  the  developer  at  one  end 
and  part  of  the  plate  uncovered,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

These  handy  tools  should  find  a  place 
Plate-lifters  on  every  dark-room  sink -shelf.  We 
often,  enough  want  to  be  attending  to 
two  or  three  plates  in  as  many  different  solutions.  One 
or  two  plate-lifters  enable  us  to  lift  the  plate  up  and 
see  how  matters  are  going  without  contaminating  one’s 
fingers  with  the  solution.  In  Fig.  15  two  equally  con¬ 
venient  forms  are  shown.  That 
marked  A  is  easily  made  from 
the  bone  handle  of  a  worn-out 
tooth-brush.  All  one  needs  is 
a  file  and  a  little  patience.  Do 
not  make  the  likely  mistake  of 
making  the  finger-nail-like  end 
too  sharp  and  thin  at  its  edges, 
or  you  will  find  your  plate-lifter 
become  a  plate-scratcher.  All 
sharp  edges  should  be  well  rounded  off  with  glass  paper, 
or  by  rubbing  on  a  stone.  The  above  caution,  of  course, 
equally  applies  to  form  B,  Fig.  15.  In  this  case  our 
plate-lifter  is  of  somewhat  larger  size,  and  made  out 
of  a  bit  of  broken  vulcanite  tray.  A  piece  was  roughly 
shaped  with  a  saw,  then  softened  by  immersing  in  hot 
water  and  bent  to  shape.  When  cold  it  was  finished  up 
with  a  file  and  glasspaper. 


Reading  To  make  the  figures  on  your  glass 
the  Graduate  grac*uate  more  easily  seen  in  the  dark¬ 
room,  proceed  as  follows :  First  clean 
the  glass  thoroughly,  and  dry  it  with  equal  thoroughness. 
Now  rub  into  the  nicks  and  cut  of  the  figures  some 
black  enamel  paint ;  do  not  mind  over-shooting  the 
mark  ;  set  aside  to  dry.  When  dry,  scrape  away  with 
a  blunt  knife  the  part  not  required,  leaving  the  letters 
and  figures  well  defined. 

Dissolving  It:  is.  desirable  to  have  a  quick  and 
Hypo  8  convenient  way  of  preparing  hypo  for 
v  i  the  fixing-baths.  The  method  I  have 
evolved  as  being  the  most  convenient  to  my  own  needs 
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is  as  follows  :  First  buy  a  glass  jug  holding  not  less  than 
40  ounces  (costing  about  25  or  30  cents  at  the  crockery 
and  glass  stores) ,  measure  10  ounces  of  water,  and  put  this 
in  your  jug.  Then  on  the  outside  make  a  mark  show¬ 
ing  the  level  of  the  10  ounces.  For  this  purpose  black 
enamel  paint  is  just  the  thing;  opposite  this  line  put 
the  figure  10.  Add  another  10  ounces  of  water,  mak¬ 
ing  20  ounces  in  all  ;  again  mark  the  20-ounce  height, 
and  so  on  up  to  30  and  40  ounces.  Next  take  a  bit  of 
cane  and  make  a  ring  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
larger  than  the  mouth  of  your  jug.  Next  to  your  can¬ 
ing  fix  a  bag  of  fine  canvas  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig. 
16,  A..  This  bag  must  be  of  such  a  shape  and  size  that  it 
holds  just  half  a  pound  of  hypo  crystals  when  full  level 
with  its  top,  and  when  so  filled  easily  goes  into  the 
mouth  of  the  jug,  the  cane  rim  resting  on  the  mouth  of 
the  jug.  Tepid  water  is  now  slowly  poured  on  the 
crystals  until  the  water  level  reaches  the  40-ounce  mark. 
By  the  time  this  is  done  the  crystals  will  probably  be 
most,  if  not  all,  dissolved.  Tepid 
water  is  used  because  dissolving 
hypo  causes  a  considerable  fall  in 
temperature  and  a  very  cold  fixing- 
bath  acts  very  slowly.  We  have 
now  a  convenient  strength  (one  in 
five)  for  plate  -  fixing.  For  prints  I 
prefer  to  take  an  equal  quantity  of 
this  solution  and  water,  yielding  a 
solution  of  one-in-ten  strength. 

A  Carry-all  ,  nef  bit  of 

Table  home  -  made  appara¬ 
tus  is  known  among 
my  friends  as  my  “  family  four- 
poster.”  A  glance  at  Fig.  17  will 
show  at  once  its  very  simple  nature. 

It  consists  of  four  stout  posts  of 
wood  about  2  Yz  inches  square  and 
perhaps  4  Yz  feet  long.  These  form 
legs  or  pillars  of  a  table  about  3  Yz  feet  by  3  feet  top. 
Below  the  top,  at  convenient  distances,  I  have  in  my 
own  case  put  four  shelves  (three  only  shown  in  sketch). 
The  four  legs  are  on  casters,  for  convenience  of  moving. 


Fig.  16 
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I  find  this  a  most  convenient  thing  for  holding  several 
large  trays,  or  washing  dishes,  when  enlarging.  And, 
as  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  great  saver  of  space  ;  for  one 

does  not  often  find  an 
amateur’s  dark-room 
with  table  space  for, 
say,  three  dishes  to 
hold  20x16  prints, 
as  well  as  the  usual 
developing  and  fixing 
baths.  A  friend  who 
saw  my  “  four-pos¬ 
ter  ”  adopted  and 
adapted  the  idea  for 
his  own  cupboard 
dark-room,  and  em¬ 
ploys  it  to  hold  nearly 
everything  he  uses, 
except  what  goes  on 
the  small  housemaid’s  sink  and  small  shelf  over  the  sink. 
The  contrivance  is  useful  for  drying  purposes.  All 
apparatus  is  removed  and  a  sheet  of  clean  blotting  paper 
put  upon  each  of  the  shelves,  and  on  the  paper  is  laid 
the  plates  or  prints  to  dry  where  they  are  reasonably 
safe  from  falling  dust.  When  I  am  preparing  for  a  trip 
from  home  all  the  shelves  are  cleaned,  and  then  I  here 
collect  all  the  odds  and  ends  which  I  think  I  may  want 
when  away  from  home.  Other  uses  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  other  workers  according  to  their  needs.  The 
top  of  this  table  should  be  prepared  or  protected  as 
dealt  with  in  an  earlier  paragraph. 

In  Fig.  18  is  shown  another  very 
CuDboa  d  homely  bit  of  apparatus  which  has  stood 
p  under  my  sink  for  some  years,  and  holds 

dishes  and  trays  of  all  shapes,  sorts  and  sizes.  The 
apparatus  was  one  morning  quickly  knocked  together, 
using  a  packing  case  which  had  just,  come  to  hand. 
This  was  done  by  way  of  a  trial,  with  the  intention  of 
making  something  more  tidy  and  elaborate.  But  this 
rough  box  has  so  well  filled  my  wants  that  I  am  content 
to  let  well  enough  alone.  N.  B.— Porcelain  and  glass 
dishes  should  not  be  stored  flat  down,  one  inside  or 
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resting  on  the  other.  Experience  long  ago  taught  me 
that  this  was  the  most  breakable  way  of  doing  things. 
Under  my  sink  I  fix  a  shelf,  after  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  17.  On  this  shelf  stands  my  fixing-bath  for  all 
plates  of  10x12.  This  dish-holding-rack  just  easily 
goes  under  the  fixing-bath  shelf.  Thus  no  room  is 
wasted.  The  fixing-shelf  is  large  enough  for  two  fixing- 
baths,  side  by  side.  It  is,  I  think,  as  well  to  give  a  plate 
likely  to  be  of  more  than  momentary  interest  a  second 
bath.  The  plate  remains  in  bath  No.  1  until  all  milky 
appearance  is  gone,  and  then  goes  into  bath  No.  2  for 
about  an  equal  length 
of  time.  Bath  No. 

2  is  always  kept  as 
clean  as  possible  ;  and 
at  fairly  frequent  in- 
tervals  No.  1  is 
emptied  out  and  the 
contents  of  No.  2 
put  in  No.  1,  and  a 
new  lot  of  hypo  so¬ 
lution  from  the  jug 
(Fig.  16)  put  into 
tray  No.  2. 


The  experimental  photographer  very 
Plate  Carriers  soon  finds  that  he  wants  a  lot  of  odd  size 
carriers.  For  example,  he  may  wish  to 
cut  up  a  half-plate  into  three  equal  pieces  and  use  these 
strips  in  a  half-plate  camera.  He  soon  finds  that  it  takes 


too  much  time  and  money  to  be  having  these  carriers 
made.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  make 
quite  efficient  carriers  out  of  stiff  card  for  all  small 
sizes,  up  to  whole  plates,  and  of  thin  wood  for  large 
sizes.  For  example,  suppose  we  wish  to  make  a  car¬ 
rier  to  hold  a  2  x  3  plate  in  an  ordinary  half-plate-size 
holder.  First,  cut  a  piece  of  card  the  size  of  the  holder, 
viz.,  4.H  x6%.  Out  of  its  center  (found  by  drawing 
diagonal  lines)  cut  out  an  opening  just  taking  easily  the 
2x3  plate.  Next  cut  a  second  piece  of  card,  X-inch 
all  the  way  round,  less  the  first,  viz.,  4X  x  6,  and  from 
its  center  cut  an  opening  just  X-inch  less  all  the  way 
round  than  the  plate  it  is  to  support,  In  this  case  the 
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plate  is  2  x  3  and  the  opening  is,  therefore,  I  K  "s.2%. 
With  fish-glue  we  fix  these  two  cards  together  so  that 
their  openings  are  concentric.  The  result  as  seen  from 

above  is  shown  in 
Fig.  19,  A,  and  as 
seen  from  below  is 
shown  in  Fig.  19, 
C,  while  a  section  is 
shown  in  Fig.  19,  B. 
In  the  diagrams  the 
reader  will  rightly 
surmise  that  for 
clearness’  sake  we 
have  drawn  the 
thickness  of  the  card 
out  of  proportion. 
Naturally,  we  shall 
select  card  of  suita- 
b  1  e  thickness  t  o 
agree  with  the  rebate  of  the  plate-holder  in  which  it  is 
to  be  used,  so  that  the  slide  will  close  easily. 

Odd  sizes  of  carriers  naturally  sug- 
Cutting  Plates  gest  odd  sizes  of  plates.  So  I  here  give 
my  own  homely  form  of  plate-cutter  for 
odd  sizes.  This  simple  but  very  useful  aid  may,  for 
sizes  not  larger  than  quarter-plate,  conveniently  be 
made  out  of  bits  of  an  old  cigar-box.  See  Fig.  20 
(lower  diagram).  First  comes  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  A. 
To  the  edge  of  this  is  fixed  a  strip,  B.  G  is  the  cut¬ 
ting  guide  made  after  a  few  trials,  according  to  one’s 
needs.  On  A  is  laid  a  piece  of  red  blotting  or  clean 
card.  The  plate  to  be  cut  is  put  film  down  and  one 
edge  of  it  pushed  dose  up  against  B,  the  side  stop. 
The  guide,  G,  is  laid  on  the  glass  side  of  the  plate  and 
it,  in  turn,  is  also  pushed  close  up  against  B.  The  dia¬ 
mond  runs  along  the  other  side  of  this  guide.  So  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes  it  seems  that  one  has  to 
allow  very  slightly  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  for 
the  cutting  guide  size.  That  is  to  say,  to  make  a  guide 
giving  us  a  one-inch  strip  of  glass  we  shall  have  to  make 
one  guide  just  over  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  had  best  be  found  out  by  trial  with  each  diamond. 


Fig.  19 
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materials  are  sold. 
In  my  case  this 
frame  was  first  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  cot¬ 
ton  sheeting,  folded 
over  the  edge  and 
fixed  by  tacks,  as 
suggested  in  Fig.  zi. 
The  sheeting  was 
then  covered  by  a 
couple  of  thicknesses 
of  somewhat  thin, 
yet  tough,  opaque 
parcel  brown  paper. 
_  I  find  this  quite 

opaque  to  daylight.  Two  small  blocks,  A  and  A,  were 
screwed  on  the  window-frame  so  that  the  shutter,  as  we 
may  now  call  it,  just  rested  on  them.  Two  other  side 
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blocks  at  B  and  B  kept  it  in  position.  To  each  of 
the  four  blocks  I  put  a  flat  wooden  “turn  button.” 
In  the  lower  corner  of  Fig.  21  is  shown  a  diagram 
section  of  the  turn  button  and  block.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  lower  side  of  the  tongue  of  the  turn 
button  is  slightly  chamfered  away.  If  this  is  not  done, 
you  will  find  your  turn  buttons  constantly  catching  and 
tearing  the  sheeting  or  getting  jammed  with  the  nails 
holding  down  the  sheeting. 

There  are  windows  and  windows. 
Another  Way  A  writer  in  the  Photo-Beacon  suggests  a 
hinged  arrangement,  which  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  plan  just  given  for  some  purposes.  I 
quote:  “When  utilizing  a  bathroom  or  other  apart¬ 
ment  as  a  dark-room,  it  is  easy  to  fit  a  frame  to  the 
window  and  screw  it  to  the  woodwork,  but  its  disad¬ 
vantage  is  that  the  rest  of  the  family  complain  of  the 
nether  darkness  when  they  wish  to  use  the  room.  The 
following  arrangement  will  be  found  to  obviate  this 
difficulty  ;  it  is  easily  made  and  is  very  effective.  Make 
a  frame,  from  “  slate  battens,”  to  fit  the  whole  window- 
frame  ;  strengthen  it  at  the  back  by  two  cross-pieces  ; 
stretch  over  it  two  thicknesses  of  water-proof  brown 
paper  which  is  quite  opaque.  On  the  side  of  the 
frame  which  is  to  rest  against  the  window-frame  paste 
strips  of  felt ;  this  will  act  as  a  buffer,  and  exclude  all 
faint  rays  of  light.  Now,  hinge  the  top  of  the  frame 
to  the  top  of  the  window-frame.  By  fixing  a  hook  and 
chain  into  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  frame  can  be 
swung  out  of  the  way.  When  in  use  it  should  be 
clamped  by  three  or  four  clamps  to  the  window-frame ; 
these  can  be  made  for  a  few  pence  at  any  hardware 
store.  They  are  conveniently  shaped,  as  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  (see  Fig.  22).  A  hole  should,  of  course,  be 
cut  in  the  brown  paper,  for  the  insertion  of  ruby 
medium.  Where  the  size  of  the  room  will  permit  the 
hinges  are  better  attached  at  the  side.  I  find  that,  by 
adopting  this  plan,  my  bathroom  is  absolutely  light¬ 
tight,  and  that  by  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  and 
unclamping  the  frame  I  can  swing  it  up  to  the  ceiling 
out  of  the  way,  and  so  let  in  daylight,  which  has  made 
my  family  much  more  indulgent  in  photographic  matters. 


3°  the  photo -miniature 

Trapping  the  light  around  the  door  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  but  quite  simple  matter.  After  trials  I  say  “do 
not  try  to  make  a  light-tight  joint  by  nailing  anything 
to  the  edge  of  the  door.’’  Let  us  have  that  much  ven¬ 
tilation,  and 
trap  your  light 
in  a  simpler  and 
more  efficacious 
way,  as  follows: 

First  procure 
several  long 
strips  of  stout 
card,  about  one 
inch  wide.  We 
now  want  equal 
lengths  of  black 
or  other  cloth  in 
strips  just  twice 
as  wide.  Any 
old  garment 
may  be  torn  up 
for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  We  now 
take  a  strip  of 
card  and  fold 
over  and  below 
it  a  strip  of 
cloth,  obtaining 
such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  as  is 
shown  in  the 
upper  part  of 
Fig.  23,  C  being 
the  card  and  B 
the  cloth  folded 
over  the  card. 

It  is  now  easy  to  fix  by  nailing  our  stiffened  cloth  to 
the  door  edge,  and  yet  projecting  over  the  junction 
between  the  door  and  its  frame.  In  the  left  figure  we 
have  a  portion  of  D  the  door,  and  F  the  frame,  also  one 
short  strip  of  cloth  and  card  fastened  to  the  door  edge. 

At  the  dotted  line  we  take  a  section  and  see  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  matters  as  in  the  lower  figure  to  the  right.  A 
strip  of  black  cloth,  nailed  over  the  lock  and  hanging 
pr  down  as  a  loose 

flap,  will  trap  any 
light  without  in- 
conveni e  n  c i n  g 
the  use  of  lock  or 
door  handle. 

If  light  comes 
in  under  the 
door,  as  in  an 
out-house  dark¬ 
room,  then  take  a 
strip  of  cloth,  cut 
it  into  fingers  and 
nail  along  the 
outside  and  inside  of  the  door,  so  as  to  touch  the  floor 
(see  K,  Fig.  23,  showing  the  cloth  snipped  into  fingers). 

Tourist  Suppose  you  are  taking  a  dozen  boxes 

Tips  P^ates  en  tour.  In  that  case  divide 

them  into  two  lots  of  six.  Tie  up  each 
lot  of  six  into  a  firm  solid  block,  using  a  good  strong 
tape.  When  packing  them  in  a  trunk,  see  that  there  is 
some  soft  garment  (stockings  or  a  flannel  jersey  for 
choice)  between  the  plate  boxes  and  the  outside  of  your 
trunk.  If  taking  large  plates  pack  them  so  that  they 
rest  on  their  edges.  They  are  far  less  likely  to  come  to 
grief  that  way. 


Fig.  23 


After  exposure,  be  careful  to  put  them  back  in  their 
boxes,  film  to  film.  Never  put  paper  with  printed 
matter  next  the  plates.  Fold  up  the  wrapping  papers 
as  neatly  and  tightly  as  you  can.  Many  a  good  nega¬ 
tive  has  been  spoiled  by  being  loosely  packed,  and  so 
getting  its  surface  rubbed.  Be  very  careful  to  dust 
each  film  as  it  is  being  repacked.  A  very  little 
speck  of  dust,  a  bit  of  wood  dust  ground  up  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  glass,  or  a  bit  of  glass  breaking  away 
from  the  plate  itself,  may  get  on  the  film  and  cause 
irreparable  damage.  When  opening  a  fresh  box  of 
plates,  be  careful  not  to  get  the  unexposed  and  exposed 
plates  mixed.  When  returning  exposed  plates  to  these 
boxes,  write  on  the  box  itself  the  numbers  of  the  plates 
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corresponding  to  their  numbers  in  your  exposure 
record  or  pocket  note-book,  which  of  course,  you  always 
carry  in  your  pocket  when  making  any  exposures. 
Thus,  when  you  get  back  home  and  want  to  see  the 
result  of  exposures  34  and  35,  you  can  easily  see  where 
these  plates  may  be  found  without  disturbing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  other  boxes.  Each  plate  should  be  num¬ 
bered,  either  as  it  is  put  in  the  slide,  or  on  the  back 
after  exposure,  before  it  is  put  back  into  the  box.  In 
case  of  errors  in  exposure,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
know  whether  a  plate  is  to  be  heavily  restrained  or 
forced  before  we  begin  development,  if  quite  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 

If  you  can  find  an  empty  drawer  one  can  often  use  it 
as  a  changing  place.  The  drawer  is  only  partly 
opened,  just  far  enough  to  admit  one’s  arms  and  plate, 
the  changing  being  done  under  the  further  and  more 
protected  parts.  In  this  way  I  have  changed  plates  in 
a  room  with  street  gas  opposite  the  bed-room  window 
and  only  white  blinds,  without  any  changing  lamp. 

Developing  trays  may  be  easily  ex- 

Temporary  temporized  by  folding  moderately  stiff 
rays  water-proof  or  “  Willesden  ’’  paper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  directions.  One  or  two  trials 
with  a  bit  of  ordinary  brown  paper  will  teach  the  trick 
in  a  few  minutes.  Some  time  ago  I  suggested  a  way  of 
folding  these  paper  trays,  but  that  here  given  is  a  modi¬ 
fied  and  improved  form,  giving  a  tray  with  much  safer 
sides  and  stronger  corners.  This  method  has  not  been 
given  before.  Once  learned,  the  trick  is  done  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  read  these  instructions,  and  the 
trays  will  give  complete  satisfaction. 

By  way  of  example,  suppose  we  wish  to  make  a  tray 
to  hold  a  4  x  5  plate.  We  want  a  spare  margin  of  two 
inches  all  the  way  round,  i.  e.,  a  piece  of  paper  8x9 
inches,  or  preferably  rather  larger  to  allow  for  the  folds. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  Figs.  24-27  are  not  drawn 
to  scale,  but  that  certain  parts  are  purposely  exaggerated 
for  sake  of  clearness. 

(1)  Lay  your  paper  on  the  table  and  make  an  inch 
fold  along  each  side.  See  Fig.  24.  Flatten  all  your 
folds  neatly  and  evenly. 
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Fig.  24 


(2)  Across  the  ends  make  an  inch  fold,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  25. 

(3)  Turn  your  folded  paper  over  and  across  each 

end  ;  make  an  inch  fold 
upward,  i.  e.,  the  oppo¬ 
site  way  to  the  last  posi¬ 
tion.  See  Fig.  26. 

(4)  Now  make  an  inch 
fold  along  each  side, 
again  upward.  One  of 
these  side  folds  only  is 
shown  in  Fig.  27. 

( 5 )  Now  flatten  out  the 
fold  A  just  made  (Figs. 
27  and  28),  raise  the 
fold  B.  Turn  over  and 
flatten  down  the  corner 

of  A  as  shown  at  C.  Shut 
down  B  over  C  and  raise  A 
again,  pulling  the  finger  in¬ 
side  the  corner  behind  the 
lower  part  of  C. 

(6)  This  repeated,  of 
course,  at  all  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  gives  us  the  lid  with 
double-thickness  sides,  all 
the  way  round,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  29. 

If  water-proof  or  “  Wil- 
lesden  ”  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  ordinary  stiff,  not  too 
thick,  brown  paper  should 
be  soaked  in  melted  par¬ 
affin  wax.  One  can  nearly 
always  buy  a  paraffin  can- 
die.  The  soaking  may  be 
done  in  a  soup  plate.  Or, 
if  preferred,  you  may  fold 
your  tray,  then  cut  up  your  candle  into  fine  shreds,  put 
inside  your  tray,  and  place  all  on  a  plate  in  a  cool  oven. 
When  melted,  turn  the  tray  round  in  all  directions  and 
pour  away  the  excess.  The  tray  should  not  be  un- 
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After  use  these 


Fig.  27 


folded  for  packing.  If  the  two  ends  be  pressed  inward 
and  downward,  the  two  sides  will  spread  outward 
and  the  whole  thing  goes  quite  flat, 
paper  trays  should  be  emptied 
as  soon  as  possible  and  set  to 
dry,  upside  down. 

McCorkle’s  A  S.n11  m°[e 
Method  convenient  meth¬ 
od  for  developing 
plates  or  making  Velox  prints 
en  tour  is  that  followed  success¬ 
fully  for  years  by  James  H.  Mc- 
Corkle.  The  method  is  des¬ 
cribed  by  him  as  follows  : 

Being  away  from  home  much 
of  the  time,  I  have  resorted  to  many  makeshifts  to  get 
my  developing  done.  Nearly  every  room  in  a  hotel 
can  be  made  into  a  dark-room  at  night.  A  blanket  over 
the  window,  and  focusing  cloth,  or  even  your  coat  over 
the  transom,  and  you  have  a  dark-room.  If  supplied 
with  a  set  basin  and  running  water,  your  work  is  easy. 
I  always  carry  with  me  a  folding  candle-lamp  and  a 
package  of  developing  powders  or  tubes.  I  buy  a 
pound  of  hypo  and  am  ready  for  one  plate  or  a  dozen. 

What  about  pans  ?  When  away  from  home  I  develop 
at  least  a  third  of  my  negatives  without  any.  If  you 
have  not  the  courage  to  try  this,  go  out  and  buy  two 
\  cake  tins  with  square  corners,  at  eight  or  ten 
\  cents  each.  These  can  be  used  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  left 


when  you  move  on.  Reg¬ 
ular  trays  are  expensive 
and  liable  to  be  broken 
in  traveling.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  developer  and 
hypo,  I  get  a  small  pack¬ 
age  of  absorbent  cotton. 

Take  the  goblet  in 
your  room  and  put  four 
glasses  of  water  into  the  ice  pitcher,  and  then  one-half 
pound  of  hypo  ;  stir  until  dissolved.  Fill  the  glass  again 
(about  8  ounces)  and  dissolve  two  developing  powders 
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in  it.  Place  a  piece  of  cotton  as  big  as  an  egg  in  the 
hypo  and  another  in  the  glass  of  developer,  and  you 
are  ready. 

In  developing  by  hand ,  first  wet  your  plate  in  water 
thoroughly  so  that  the  developer  will  spread  rapidly  ; 
having  done  so,  saturate  the  cotton  in  the  developer, 
and,  beginning  at  center  of  plate,  circle  to  the  edges 
rapidly,  then  go  across  the  plate  each  way  clear  to  the 
edges ;  after  you  have  covered  the  plate  thoroughly 
wait  about  a  minute,  then  repeat  the  operation.  Soon 
the  image  will  appear,  and  here  is  where  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  method  come  in.  If  one  part  develops 
faster  than  another,  hold  the  plate  so  that  the  developer 


will  drain  from  that  part  onto  the  slower  developing 
portion  of  the  plate,  and  with  the  cotton  swab  the 
backward  part  of  the  plate  until  it  develops  up  to  the 
density  of  the  more  rapid  part.  If  there  are  any  dense 
parts  that  still  hold  back,  rest  the  fleshy  part  of  your 
palm  under  such  place  in  the  negative,  and  the  warmth 
of  your  hand  will  hasten  local  development. 

Having  fully  developed  the  plate,  wash  it  under  the 
tap  or  in  the  bowl,  then  cover  it  with  hypo  in  the  same 
way,  being  very  careful  that  the  cotton  does  not  press 
on  the  emulsion  too  hard,  as  by  this  time  the  gelatine  is 
somewhat  soft  and  liable  to  be  scratched.  A  good  way 
is  to  saturate  the  cotton  in  the  hypo  and  squeeze  it 
onto  the  plate  when  laid  flat  on  the  wash-stand.  When 
the  plate  is  cleared,  wash  under  the  tap. 
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With  this  method  I  find  no  trouble  in  developing 
six  6lA  x  8 %  plates  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Drying  cane-bottom  chair  forms  a  very 

Plates  handy  plate  drainer.  One  corner  of  a 
plate  is  put  into  one  of  the  holes  and  the 
plate  rested  against  any  handy  object.  For  example, 
we  may  put  our  camera  case  on  the  chair  center  and 
range  half  a  dozen  quarter-plates  round  it  at  night,  and 
find  them  all  dry  in  the  morning. 

Beware  of  setting  plates  to  dry  resting  flat  on  one 
edge.  The  water  runs  down  and  collects  along  that 
edge,  forms  a  dust  collector  and  yields  a  drying  mark. 
To  prevent  this,  rest  the  plate  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
corrugated  packing  paper,  the  plate,  of  course,  crossing 
the  bridges  of  the  paper.  Failing  that,  a  couple  of 
wood  matches  will  serve.  In  case  of  accident  to  your 
traveling  lamp,  always  carry  a  large  sheet  of  orange  paper 
or  Ruby  Christia.  To  extemporize,  place  one  chair  up¬ 
side  down  on  the  seat  of  another  chair.  Round  the 
inverted  legs  pin  your  sheet  of  orange  paper  or  ruby 
fabric.  Place  a  short  candle  inside  and  put  the  arrange¬ 
ment  as  far  away  from  where  you  are  changing  as  you 
can.  Also  interpose  your  body  between  the  light  and 
the  changing  table,  and  so  work  in  comfort  and  safety. 

When  going  away  from  home  I  always  carry  with  me 
a  good-sized  piece  of  red  turkey-quill.  It  forms  a  use¬ 
ful  packing  wrapper  inside  the  trunk  for  the  camera, 
etc.,  and  when  changing  it  has  often  proved  of  very 
great  value  when  one  wanted  to  block  out  a  small  win¬ 
dow*  in  one’s  bedroom.  A  wooden  pill  box  containing 
a  dozen  rather  long  drawing  pins  or  thumb-tacks  should 
be  included.  By  their  aid  one  can  fix  up  a  blanket  over 
a  large  window. 

The  dodge  most  likely  to  be  forgotten 
Lastly  is  to  keep  the  dark-room  in  order,  a  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place.  This  will  stave  off  many  troubles  and  possible 
disasters.  Let  your  trays,  bottles  and  other  conve¬ 
niences  be  so  kept  that,  if  needs  be,  you  can  find  things 
in  absolute  darkness. 


F.  C.  Lambert. 
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The  photographic  season  of  1903  has  fairly  begun, 
and  shows  promise  of  unusual  activity.  Not  for  years 
have  the  manufacturers  displayed  so  much  enterprise 
or  offered  so  many  tempting  specialties,  all  designed  to 
popularize  the  use  of  the  camera.  During  the  past 
few  weeks,  catalogues,  booklets  and  announcements  of 
things  divers  and  sundry  have  fairly  showered  upon  the 
editorial  desk,  and  we  have  enjoyed  many  hours  in  a 
personal  examination  of  the  season’s  novelties.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  our  notes  this  month  are  appro¬ 
priately  devoted  to  the  manufacturers  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  find  in  them  some 
measure  of  the  interest  we  had  in  our  excursions  among 
the  items  described.  Especially  do  we  urge  our  readers 
to  get  the  booklets  published  by  the  different  manufac¬ 
turers  and  all  readily  obtainable  on  request.  They  are 
full  of  things  profitable  to  know,  and  suggest  wonderful 
possibilities  of  pleasure.  And,  gentle  reader,  let  us 
drop  a  hint:  In  your  dealings  with  the  manufacturers 
and  supply-houses,  you  can  help  our  work  ever  so 
much  if  you  will  but  remember  to  mention  The 
PHOTO-MlNIATURE  at  every  available  opportunity. 
It  is  a  small  favor,  but  seems  to  carry  an  absurd  weight 
with  the  manufacturer.  Love  vibrations,  done  R.oy- 
croftie,  will  be  sent  daily  during  this  coming  month  to 
all  who  lend  us  their  aid  in  this  way. 

4 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over 
the  new  cameras  and  specialties  offered  by  the  Rochester 
Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  this  new  season. 
These  are  explained  in  detail,  with  a  wealth  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  the  Premo  and  Poco  Books  published  by  the 
manufacturers,  but  the  reader  who  would  have  a  profit- 
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able  hour  should  try  to  see  the  specialties  themselves  at 
the  nearest  dealer’s  store.  The  line  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  we  have  seen  in  some  time,  and  seems  to  an¬ 
ticipate  every  need  and  desire  of  the  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher.  First  among  the  novelties  is  the  Premo  Film 
Pack,  a  compact,  light-tight  device,  carrying  twelve 
cut  films  ready  for  exposure.  The  Film  Pack  is  for 
daylight  loading,  and,  although  primarily  designed  for 
the  new  Premo  film  cameras,  may  be  used  in  any  plate 
camera  with  an  adapter.  In  appearance  the  Premo 
Film  Pack  resembles  an  ordinary  plate-holder,  being  a 
black  cardboard,  box-like  affair,  about  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  fitting  into  the  back  of  the  camera  just 
like  a  plate-holder.  From  the  top  of  the  Pack  twelve 
numbered  tags  project.  When  the  Film  Pack  is  put 
into  the  camera  and  the  photographer  is  ready  for  his 
exposure,  a  pull  on  tag  No.  I  brings  the  first  film  into 
place  for  exposure.  In  like  manner  a  pull  on  tag  No.  2 
draws  the  first  (exposed  film)  out  of  the  way,  and 
places  film  No.  2  ready  for  exposure.  The  Film  Pack 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe,  but  in  operation  it  is 
simplicity  itself.  The  films  are  backed  by  a  strip  of 
black  paper,  which  holds  the  film  in  its  place,  perfectly 
flat,  and  in  operation  this  strip,  with  the  film,  is  drawn 
under  and  around  a  semi-circular  piece  of  metal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pack.  In  brief,  the  Film  Pack  offers  all 
the  advantages  of  a  magazine  carrying  twelve  plates, 
with  all  the  conveniences  peculiar  to  films,  and  the 
added  convenience  of  the  daylight  loading  feature.  It 
is  without  a  doubt  the  simplest,  quickest  and  most 
practical  device  for  the  carrying  and  exposing  of  cut 
films  yet  introduced. 

Another  specialty  put  forward  by  the  Rochester 
Optical  Company,  and  one  which  will  doubtless  win 
much  popularity,  is  the  Premo  Daylight  Developing 
Box.  This  is  intended  for  the  development  of  plates 
in  daylight,  extremely  compact  in  its  construction  and 
admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  neat 
box  containing  a  transfer-chamber  of  metal,  which 
accommodates  the  plate-holder.  By  withdrawing  the 
slide  from  the  plate-holder,  the  exposed  plate  drops  into 
the  transfer-chamber.  The  developing-chamber  is  con- 
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structed  to  engage  the  transfer-chamber  securely,  and 
the  plate  now  drops  into  the  developing-chamber,  where 
the  process  of  development  may  be  watched  through  a 
curtained  ruby  glass,  or  development  may  be  followed 
by  the  time  method.  In  the  same  way  the  hypo  or 
fixing-chamber  is  attached  to  the  developing-chamber, 
to  which  the  plate  passes  after  development,  and  the 
process  of  fixing  is  there  completed.  The  negatives  we 
saw  developed  in  this  way  were  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
and  the  device  offers  many  advantages  to  those  who 
carry  plates  en  tour. 

We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  give  practical 
test  to  the  new  Homocentric  Lens,  made  by  Ross,  Ltd., 
and  handled  in  this  country  by  the  Rochester  Optical 
Company,  but  we  examined  the  lens  with  much  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  a  symmetrical  objective,  very  compact  in 
form,  composed  of  four  elements,  and  has  sufficient 
space  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  elements  for 
the  between-lens  shutters  now  so  popular.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  prints  from  negatives  made  by  this  lens  gave 
us  a  very  favorable  impression  of  its  capacities.  We 
hope  to  report  upon  it  in  detail  later. 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  mere  mention  of  the 
Rochester  Optical  Company’s  other  novelties,  but  a 
word  must  be  given  to  the  Premo  Film  Cameras,  a 
special  line  designed  to  accommodate  the  Premo  Film 
Pack,  and  offered  in  3  X  X4X  size  only.  It  is  made  in 
two  styles,  one  of  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
familiar  Cyclone,  and  retails  at  $4  ;  the  other  is  a  more 
pretentious  camera,  designed  for  a  wider  range  of  work. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  Gem  Shutter,  with  a  rapid  recti¬ 
linear  lens,  and  sells  at  $10.  Unless  we  are  mistaken, 
this  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  cameras  of  the 
season.  We  note  that  the  Snappa  Camera,  so  popular 
last  year,  is  now  made  in  two  styles,  one  of  which  has 
a  ground-glass  attachment  permitting  one  to  focus  be¬ 
fore  exposure,  an  advantage  which  speaks  for  itself. 
The  Snappa  is  made  in  3X  X4X  size  only,  and  carries 
twelve  plates  or  twenty-four  cut  films,  which  are  auto¬ 
matically  presented  for  exposure  by  means  of  the  well- 
known  Snappa  Magazine.  This  instrument  is  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  those  who  prefer  small  negatives  for 
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lantern-slide  work  or  after-enlargement.  The  Premo 
Book,  giving  a  complete  review  of  these  and  other 
attractive  specialties,  can  be  had  from  most  dealers. 

With  the  renewal  of  his  subscription,  a  reader  of 
The  Photo-Miniature  sends  us  a  very  desirable 
bit  of  interior  work.  The  photograph,  we  are  told, 
was  made  by  a  gaslight  exposure  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  upon  a  Carbutt  non-halation  plate  between 
three  and  four  years  old.  Considering  the  illuminant 
employed,  the  interior  is  remarkably  good,  and  offen 
convincing  evidence  of  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
plate  used. 

The  top  notch  of  hand-camera  construction  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  reached  in  the  new  Reversible  Back  Graflex 
Camera  introduced  by  the  Folmer  &  Schwing  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  407  Broome  street,  New  York. 
This  is  a  single-lens  camera  on  the  reflex  type,  by  which 
the  subject  can  be  focused  and  watched  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure,  the  pressure  of  a  finger-tip  releas¬ 
ing  the  focusing  mirror  and  making  the  exposure.  Al¬ 
though  fitted  with  every  possible  improvement  known 
in  camera  construction,  the  Graflex  is  extremely  simple 
in  operation  and  its  efficiency  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  it  satisfactorily 
in  a  paragraph,  but  the  camera  and  the  Graphic  Focal 
Plane  shutter  are  fully  described  in  a  booklet  headed 
New  Things  from  the  Home  of  the  Graphic  Camera,” 
which  can  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

£ 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  announced  the 
new  Kodoid  Plates  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  and 
they  are  now  commercially  obtainable  in  this  country. 
Kodoid  Plates  consist  of  non-curling,  orthochromatic, 
non-halation,  cut  films  mounted  by  means  of  metal 
clips  on  black  cardboard.  Before  development  Kodoid 
Plates  are  handled  precisely  like  glass  plates.  To  de- 
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velop,  they  are  removed  from  their  cardboard  supports 
by  simply  pulling  away  the  clips,  and  may  then  be  ma¬ 
nipulated  in  the  usual  way.  By  a  variety  of  tests  we 
find  the  Kodoid  Plates  to  be  somewhat  more  rapid  than 
the  old  Eastman  film,  and  they  seem  to  offer  greater 
latitude  in  exposure.  When  this  is  said  their  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader.  Those  who  have 
sought  perfect  cut  films  will  do  well  to  give  them  an 
early  trial.  They  are  obtainable  in  four  sizes,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  3X  x  4X,  4  x  5,  4X  x  6'A  and  5  x  7. 

We  note  that  the  5  x  7  Kodak  Developing  Machine 
is  now  ready.  By  the  introduction  of  this,  all  Kodak 
film  cartridges  may  now  be  developed  in  daylight.  The 
new  size  is  known  as  Style  H,  and  is  for  all  sizes  of 
film  up  to  and  including  that  used  with  the  No.  5  Car¬ 
tridge  Kodak.  Its  introduction  will,  without  doubt, 
still  further  popularize  the  use  of  reliable  film  this 
summer. 

The  Prosch  Mfg.  Company  has  occupied  new  and 
larger  quarters  at  145-151  West  Eighteenth  street, 
New  York  city.  For  some  seventeen  years  past  this 
company  was  located  in  Broome  street,  from  which  fac¬ 
tory  were  sent  out  some  of  the  most  successful  pho¬ 
tographic  shutters  and  flash -lamps  ever  known  to 
photographers.  The  specialties  of  this  company  include 
the  original  Prosch  shutters,  the  Duplex  and  later 
models,  the  Triplex,  Athlete,  Triplex  Stereoscope, 
Athlete-Triplex,  and  the  Diaplane  shutters,  as  well  as 
the  Lightning,  Professional  and  Proschlite  storage  flash- 
lamps.  An  eight-page  circular,  describing  these  spe¬ 
cialties  in  detail  with  illustrations,  may  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  manufacturers,  and  those  interested  in 
the  evolution  of  exposure  shutters  should  not  miss  the 
information  this  circular  gives. 

The  Diaplane  shutters,  new  this  year,  are  made  in 
two  styles.  The  first,  called  “  Diaplane  I,”  is  especially 
adapted  for  hand  cameras  and  for  every-day  uses  ;  the 
other  is  called  “  Diaplane  II,”  and  is  intended  for  the 
most  exacting  work  that  the  professional  or  advanced 
amateur  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  “  Diaplane  I  ”  has 
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a  speed  ranging  from  time,  bulb  and  slow  instantaneous 
exposures  to  of  a  second,  which  makes  it  suitable  for 
the  most  rapid  as  well  as  the  slowest  work  the  average 
amateur  may  wish  to  do.  This  style  is  made  in  six  sizes, 
from  No.  I  to  No.  6,  and  ranges  in  price  from  $17  to 
$22.  “  Diaplane  II  ”  has  a  range  of  speed  from  time, 

bulb  and  slow  instantaneous  exposures  to  of  a 
second,  and  is  one  of  the  most  widely  serviceable  and 
simplest  shutters  ever  placed  on  the  market  for  serious 
work.  It  is  built  upon  strong  lines  for  the  most  severe 
tests  that  photographic  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
will  give  it,  is  obtainable  in  various  sizes  from  No.  3  for 
4x5  cameras  and  ranges  in  price  from  $25  upward. 

£ 

Pins  are  very  little  things,  but  they  have  many  uses 
in  photography.  Not  always,  however,  can  we  find  a 
pin  of  the  right  sort,  or  one  that  may  be  used  safely 
for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Everyone  who  has  pinned 
down  two  or  three  dozen  cut  films  on  a  board  to  dry, 
or  tried  to  hold  a  strip  of  developed  films  flat  during 
drying  with  pins  of  the  ordinary  sort,  will  appreciate 
the  difficulty.  For  some  time  past  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  Moore’s  Push  Pins, 
commonly  known  as  Kodak  Push  Pins.  These  are 
sold  in  two  sizes,  in  boxes  containing  twelve  pins. 
The  pin  itself  is  practically  a  steel  point  of  reasonable 
size,  with  a  very  convenient  glass  handle.  The  Kodak 
Push  Pin  is  easily  inserted,  and  as  easily  withdrawn. 
For  a  thousand  photographic  uses  it  offers  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  drawing  pins,  ordinary  pins,  or  any  other 
sort  of  pins,  and  it  can  be  obtained  from  most  dealers 
in  photographic  supplies  and  stationers. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  received  letters  signed 
“  Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Company,  per  J.  W.  C.”  The 
J.  W.  C.  is  Mr.  John  W.  Collinson,  who  recently  ac¬ 
companied  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  his 
annual  visit  to  Europe. 

One  of  our  readers  once  said  regarding  Mr.  Collinson  : 
"  You  are  the  only  man  I  know  who  can  answer  my 
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questions  in  a  way  that  I  can  understand  ;  all  the  others 
read  the  catalogues  to  me.”  Mr.  Collinson  owes  his 
unusual  practical  acquaintance  with  photographic  lenses, 
shutters,  etc.  partly  to  inheritance,  for  his  forebears 
were  skilled  optical  artisans,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  long  and  arduous  training  received  from  his  youth 
upward  in  the  shops  of  the  great  opticians, — Ross, 
Beck,  Dallmeyer,  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  and 
others.  This  training  has  been  of  great  advantage  not 
only  to  himself,  but  to  his  many  correspondents. 
There  are  men  who  know  optics  on  paper  ;  others  who 
can  run  a  machine;  but  very  few  who  combine  so 
thorough  a  working  knowledge  of  this  subject  with  a 
high  degree  of  manual  skill. 

The  National  Specialty  Company,  13  West  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York,  is  a  new  concern  reaching 
out  for  the  business  of  amateur  and  professional  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  scope  of  the  concern  embraces  the 
buying,  exchanging  and  selling  of  high-grade  cameras, 
lenses,  and  photographic  goods  generally.  Among  the 
specialties  listed  are  a  plate-holder  to  fit  any  camera, 
printing  frames,  negative  racks,  and  a  very  full  line  of 
photographic  sundries.  Among  the  side  lines  are,  we 
notice,  pyrographic  material  and  sporting  goods.  We 
are  acquainted  with  the  managers  of  this  new  firm  and 
cordially  recommend  their  facilities  to  our  readers. 
Price  lists  can  be  had  on  request. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  trade  catalogues 
received  during  the  month,  the  Century  Camera 
Company’s  catalogue  deserves  prominent  mention. 
The  products  of  the  Century  Camera  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  for  years  enjoyed  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  among  those  best  fitted  to  appreciate  quality  in 
camera  construction.  The  officers  of  this  concern  are 
experts  in  the  business,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Cen¬ 
tury  cameras  impress  one  first  of  all  by  their  excellence 
of  construction.  All  the  models  we  have  seen  have 
rising  and  falling  fronts,  devised  so  as  to  permit  the 
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maximum  amount  of  movement,  which  in  some  styles 
is  controlled  by  a  milled  head,  giving  perfect  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  rack  and  pinion  movement  is  fitted  with  a 
patent  automatic  lock,  which  securely  holds  the  lens  in 
any  desired  position.  In  other  models  the  front  moves 
horizontally  as  well  as  vertically.  The  Automatic 
Front  Clamp  is  fitted  to  all  Century  cameras.  This,  as 
its  name  implies,  automatically  clamps  and  holds  the 
front  of  the  camera  (with  the  lens  and  shutter)  at  any 
desired  point  on  the  bed,  a  novel  device  which  deserves 
much  praise.  With  this  clamp  there  is  absolutely  no 
chance  of  the  camera  front  slipping  after  the  focus  has 
been  adjusted.  To  release  the  clamp  one  simply  turns 
the  handle  back  a  little  over  to  the  right  or  left,  when 
the  front  of  the  camera  may  be  moved  forward  or  back. 
As  soon  as  the  button  is  released  the  clamp  operates 
automatically  and  the  front  can  neither  slip  nor  slide. 
An  equally  desirable  feature  peculiar  to  Century 
cameras  is  the  adjustable  focusing  screen,  which  not 
only  provides  for  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the 
ground-glass,  but  permits  one  to  replace  a  broken 
screen  in  two  or  three  seconds,  with  the  surety  that  no 
matter  how  thick  or  thin  the  new  screen  be,  it  will  reg¬ 
ister  at  and  occupy  the  same  plane  as  the  sensitive 
plate.  We  mention  these  points  in  detail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  that  carefulness  of  construc¬ 
tion  which  marks  the  products  of  the  Century  Camera 
Company. 

The  many  other  specialties  put  forward  by  this  inter¬ 
esting  firm  are  very  attractively  described  in  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Book,  which  readers  can  obtain  from  dealers  on 
application.  We  must  not  overlook,  however,  the 
McCorkle  Needle-Hole  Attachment,  which  is  the  latest 
introduction  of  this  firm.  This  Needle-Hole  Attach¬ 
ment  has  already  been  fully  described  in  an  earlier 
number  of  The  PHOTO  -  MINIATURE,  and  we  have 
presented  examples  of  work  done  with  it  by  its  inven¬ 
tor,  Mr.  James  H.  McCorkle;  but  doubtless  many 
readers  would  prefer  to  buy  the  little  instrument  in  the 
perfect  form  offered  by  the  Century  Camera  Company. 
The  model  attachment  received  is  exceedingly  neat  and 
attractive  in  its  construction,  while  at  the  same  time 
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possessing  the  desirable  lightness  and  rigidity.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  perfect  pinhole, 
this  little  instrument,  which  is  bored  with  needle-holes 
No.  io,  n  and  12,  and  a  separate  focusing  aperture,  is 
very  reasonable  in  price.  It  is  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  a  special  booklet,  which  may  be  had  on 
request  from  the  manufacturers. 

£ 

In  sending  us  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue  of  Cooke 
Lenses,  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson,  Ltd.,  advise  us  that 
they  have  equipped  their  New  York  office,  in  the  St. 
James  Building,  with  a  Test  Camera  especially  designed 
to  facilitate  the  critical  examination  of  photographic 
lenses  of  all  kinds.  Visitors  to  New  York  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
compare  the  results  given  by  different  lenses,  as  well  as 
to  test  the  capacities  of  their  own  instruments.  We 
spent  a  little  time  recently  with  this  Test  Camera,  and 
hope  to  describe  it  more  fully  in  our  next  number. 

The  new  catalogue  mentioned  is  a  very  dainty  piece 
of  bookmaking,  and  offers  much  useful  information 
about  lenses,  apart  from  its  description  of  the  various 
specialties  manufactured  by  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson, 
Ltd.  It  also  includes  a  set  of  test  diagrams,  by  which 
the  photographer  may  roughly  estimate  the  quality  of 
his  lenses  in  various  particulars.  A  copy  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  can  be  had  on  request  from  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Taylor  &  Hobson,  Ltd.,  and  those  interested  in  pho¬ 
tographic  optics  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity. 

# 

The  1903  Kodak  Catalogue,  with  a  gaily  decorated 
cover  in  several  colors,  comes  to  hand  as  these  pages  go 
to  press.  It  is  a  substantial  book  of  seventy-two  pages, 
gotten  up  in  the  desirable  style  peculiar  to  everything 
emanating  from  the  Kodak  Press,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  foreword  deals  with  the  abolition  of  the  dark-room 
by  the  kodak  triumvirate,  to  wit :  the  daylight  loading 
film  cartridge,  the  Kodak  Developing  Machine,  and 
daylight  development  papers.  The  Kodak  system  is 
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very  clearly  explained,  with  many  illustrations,  and  all 
the  Kodaks,  both  new  and  old,  are  described  in  detail. 
We  have  barely  more  than  glanced  through  the  book, 
but  we  note  that  a  very  clever  little  shutter  makes  its 
first  appearance  in  these  pages,  adapted  for  use  on  the 
new  Folding  Pocket  Kodak  No.  3A.  This  shutter  is 
especially  adjusted  to  utilize  the  full  intensity  of  the 
lens  with  which  it  is  equipped,  and  has  diaphragm  stops, 
with  a  graduated  scale.  It  is  of  the  ever-set  type,  a 
single  pressure  of  the  bulb  or  finger  release  giving  an 
exposure  of  one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  It  is  also  equipped 
for  bulb  and  time  exposures.  The  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  No.  3A,  like  the  others  of  its  class,  is  extremely 
compact  in  construction,  and  may  be  carried  in  a  top 
coat-pocket.  Its  peculiarity  lies  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  pictures  which  it  makes:  viz.,  3X  x^/4.  This 
size  will  commend  itself  to  pictorial  workers  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  desirable  for  certain  compositions,  for  panoramic 
effects  and  figure  work.  The  camera  measures 
\V%  x  4X  x  9X,  and  is  made  of  aluminum  covered  with 
seal  leather.  By  the  use  of  an  adapter  the  No.  3A 
F.P.K.  may  be  used  with  glass  plates  3X  X4X.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  focal  length 
6X  inches,  covering  the  plate  to  the  edges  at  the  full 
aperture  of  F8.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  new 
camera  covers  a  wide  range  of  photographic  work,  and 
this,  with  its  reasonable  price,  will  doubtless  secure  for 
it  a  big  measure  of  favor.  Copies  of  the  Kodak  cata¬ 
logue  can  be  obtained  from  most  dealers  for  the  asking. 

# 

The  yearly  catalogues  published  by  Hirsch  &  Kaiser, 
of  7  Kearny  street,  San  Francisco,  are  always  notable 
for  their  compactness,  fullness  of  information  and  care¬ 
ful  compilation.  The  catalogue  for  1903,  just  received, 
forms  a  very  desirable  reference  book  for  those  desiring 
information  as  to  the  new  specialties  of  this  year.  The 
catalogue  runs  to  almost  one  hundred  pages  of  ample 
size,  and  in  text  and  illustration  gives  interesting  de¬ 
tails  covering  the  every-day  and  every-other-day  wants 
of  the  photographer.  Copies  can  be  obtained  on 
request. 
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Among  the  qualities  possessed  by  lenses  which  elude 
the  understanding  of  the  average  amateur,  flatness  of 
field,  astigmatism,  intensity,  and  depth  of  focus  are 
notable.  These  are  explained  in  every  text-book  on 
optics,  but  for  a  familiar  and  profitable  heart-to-heart 
talk  about  them,  we  commend  our  readers  to  the  little 
booklet  “  What  Taylor  Taught  Me,”  just  issued  for 
free  distribution  by  the  Voigtlaender  Optical  Company, 
133  West  Twenty-third  street,  New  York.  This  little 
booklet  has  been  prepared  with  much  art  and  artfulness. 
It  is  well  worth  the  postal  card  which  will  bring  it  to 
any  address. 

4 

From  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  their  1903 
catalogue,  describing,  with  many  illustrations,  the  fifteen 
styles  of  the  Korona  cameras  and  going  very  fully  into 
details  of  construction.  The  Turner-Reich  anastigmat 
and  the  Verastigmat,  together  with  the  popular  Rapid 
Rectigraphic  and  Perigraphic  lenses,  are  also  listed,  with 
the  other  specialties  manufactured  by  this  enterprising 
firm.  The  illustrations  accompanying  the  descriptive 
text  include  may  fine  specimens  of  photography,  and  at 
the  same  time  display  the  qualities  of  the  lenses  de¬ 
scribed.  A  copy  of  this  catalogue  can  be  had  from  the 
Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Company. 

<59 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
demand  for  hand  cameras  especially  designed  for 
‘‘movement  photography”  or  rapid  instantaneous  work, 
such  as  the  photographing  of  fast  horses,  automobiles  and 
express  trains.  The  latest  instrument  of  this  class  is 
the  Speedway  Camera,  described  in  a  booklet  received 
from  G.  Gennert,  24  East  Thirteenth  street,  New  York. 
Judging  by  the  model  shown  us,  the  Speedway  Camera 
combines  compactness  and  beauty  of  finish  with  practi¬ 
cal  usefulness.  It  is  fitted  with  the  famous  Collinear 
lens,  a  focal  plane  shutter  capable  of  exposures  ranging 
up  to  one  one-thousandth  of  a  second,  and  has  a  novel 
method  of  focusing  by  means  of  a  lever  on  the  lens 
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jacket,  and  also  in  rapid  work,  by  a  focusing  scale. 
The  finder  attached  to  the  Speedway  Camera  is  fixed 
on  the  top  of  the  camera  to  be  looked  through,  an  ob¬ 
vious  advantage.  It  is  fitted  with  three  plate-holders 
having  metal  corners  and  rubber  slides,  or  a  plate¬ 
changing  box  can  be  used.  All  these  points,  with  much 
other  information,  are  given  in  the  booklet  to  which  our 
readers  are  referred. 

# 

We  have  received  from  the  John  Carbutt  Dry  Plate 
and  Film  Company,  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  a 
reproduction  of  a  painting  made  on  the  Polychromatic 
plate,  with  the  new  Carbutt  greenish  yellow  screen, 
which  cleverly  demonstrates  the  practical  value  of  this 
plate  in  the  reproduction  of  color.  With  the  screen 
mentioned  the  exposure  is  very  much  shortened  and  at 
the  same  time  full  color  values  are  assured.  Those 
interested  should  apply  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Polychromatic  plate  for  a  sample  print  and  particulars. 

£ 

Among  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the 
novice  in  photography,  not  a  few  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  delusion  that  he  must  always  use  a  plate  of  ex¬ 
treme  rapidity.  For  many  subjects  encountered  in 
every-day  work  a  plate  of  medium  rapidity  will  give  the 
results  desired  with  more  ease  in  manipulation,  such  as 
latitude  of  exposure  and  development,  and  with  in¬ 
finitely  fewer  chances  of  failure.  We  experienced  new 
proof  of  this  recently  in  outdoor  work,  for  which  Forbes 
Landscape  Plates  of  medium  rapidity  were  employed 
with  complete  satisfaction.  Our  negatives  of  trees 
showed  no  trace  of  movement  and  gave  a  richness  of 
gradation  in  the  prints  often  lacking  in  negatives  made 
on  plates  of  ultra  speed.  The  Forbes  plate  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  one  of  our  oldest  dry-plate  makers,  Mr.  V. 
Forbes,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whose  products  have  long 
been  esteemed  by  critical  picture  makers. 
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OF  NEW  BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  1902.  a  picioriai 

and  Literary  Record  of  the  Artistic  Photographic  Work  of  the  Year.  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Editors  of  The  Photogram.  (8th  volume  of  the  series.)  The 
only  annual  record  of  its  kind.  200  pp.;  200  illustrations.  Paper,  $1. 
Library  edition,  $1.25,  postfree.  Send  for  detailed  prospectus. 


AMERICAN  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Rep¬ 
resentative  examples  of  the  work  of  the  American  School  of  Pictorial  Pho¬ 
tography.  Selected  by  and  reproduced  in  photogravure  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Alfred  Stieglitz,  and  formerly  published  by  "  Camera  Notes.” 
Series  I, .  net,  $  1  5.  Series  II,  net ,  $8.  The  edition  was  limited  to  150  copies  of 
each  series,  and  only  a  few  sets  are  obtainable.  Descriptive  circular  on  request. 

THE  "CAMERA  NOTES”  IMPROVED  GLYCE¬ 
RINE  PROCESS  for  the  development  of  platinum  prints,  including 
the  experiments  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Joseph  T.  Keiley.  Illustrated 
with  facsimile  reproductions  in  color,  by  the  experimenters.  Reprinted  from 
"Camera  Notes.”  Only  a  few  copies  obtainable.  Paper  covers,  net ,  $1. 


AN  INDEX  OF  STANDARD  PHOTOGRAMS. 

Being  a  guide  for  Authors,  Editors  and  Publishers  of  Illustrated  Books  and 
Periodicals,  Collectors  of  Pictures,  etc.,  listing  photographs  available  for  pub¬ 
lication  purposes.  Sold  by  subscription  only.  Particulars  on  request. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  NATURALISTS.  By  Douglas 

English.  A  book  for  those  interested  in  photographing  animals,  etc.  132 
pp.,  fully  illustrated.  $2.50. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  on  TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Beck  Ltd.  A  pocket-book  of  practical  information.  Cloth,  25  cents. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY,  a 

practical  handbook  for  beginners,  by  W.  H.  Walmsey.  With  plain 
instructions  and  many  engravings.  155  pp  .;  28  illustrations.  Cloth,  net,  $1 .25. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS,  its  making  and  repair¬ 
ing,  by  various  English  writers.  128  pp.  ;  many  diagrams.  Cloth,  net,  $1 . 


FINISHING  THE  NEGATIVE.  An  encyclopedic  treatise 

on  all  the  processes  between  development  and  printing.  Edited  by  George 
E.  Brown.  160  pp.;  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  net,  $1.25, 
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tographic  objectives, 
illustrated.  176  pp. 


A  practical  guide  to  the  choice,  use  and  testing  of  pho- 
By  George  E.  Brown  and  Thomas  Bolas.  Profusely 
Cloth,  net,  $1 .25. 
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CRAMER’S 

ISOCHROMATIC 

PLATES 

Unexcelled  for 
Landscape,  Commercial 
and  Three  =  Color  Work 

Valuable  in  Portrait  Photography 
Made  in  Three  Brands 


INSTANTANEOUS.  These  plates  give  good  color  values  and 
allow  very  rapid  exposures  when  used  without  ray  filter. 
They  require  only  a  pale  yellow  filter  to  increase  their  high 
sensitiveness  to  yellow  and  orange,  so  as  to  reproduce  these 
colors  in  their  full  value. 

MEDIUM.  —  Used  by  the  leading  three  -  color  workers  for 
making  the  negatives  for  the  Three-color  Printing  Process. 

SLOW.  For  landscapes,  commercial  work  and  copying  paint¬ 
ings,  reproducing  the  correct  values  of  blue,  yellow  and 
orange  colors  without  ray  filter. 

Manufactured  by 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 

Offices  in 

NEW  YORK  DEPOT  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

32  East  Tenth  Street  1211  Masonic  Temple  819  Market  Street 

Ray  Filters  or  Color  Screens  for  Cramer  Isochromatic  Plates 
furnished  by  Burke  6  James.  Chicago  and  New  YorH 
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(incohpohatbd) 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Photograpl 

lie  Goods 

DRY  PLATES: 

Seed's  Extra  Rapid, 

NEW  EAGLE  EM¬ 
BOSSING  PRESS. 

LENSES : 

Eagle  Portrait,  3  grades, 
Eagle  Wide-angle,  2 grades. 

Seed’s  Instantaneous, 

BROMIDE  PAPERS. 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic 

Portrait, 

Seed’s  Orthochromatic 
Landscape, 

Seed’s  Non-Halation 
Orthochromatic, 

BLOTTING 
PAPERS : 

“Royal” — 20x25  in.,  50  lbs. 
“Royal”  —  20x25  in.,  80  lbs. 

PUBLICATIONS: 

Snap-Shots, 

Photo-Miniature, 

Wilson’s  Magazine, 

And  all  regular  Magazines. 

Seed’s  Films  and  Devel¬ 
opers, 

Seed’s  New  Light-Filters. 

OZOTYPE : 

Full  line  of  Materials. 

CHEMICALS: 

Products  of  The  Amlin  Co., 

CARD  STOCK: 

Collins  Mounts,  full  line. 

PRINTING- OUT 
PAPERS. 

DEVELOPING  -  OUT 
PAPERS. 

ALBUMS: 

Apex, 

New  Badger  Flexible, 

New  Badger  Burnt  Leather, 
Badger  Film  Albums. 

Berlin,  Germany, 

New  Berlin  Pyrogallic  Acid, 

Seed’s  New  Chemically 
Pure  Sodas — Sulphite 
and  Carbonate, 

CAMERAS : 

Eagle  Portrait, 

Eagle  Copying, 

Eagle  Enlarging  and  Re¬ 
ducing, 

Eagle  Greater  New  York, 
Premo  Hand  Cameras, 

Poco  Hand  Cameras, 

View  Cameras,  all  grades. 

Jewell’s  Retouching  Fluid. 

And  all  Photo  Chemicals 

i 

Send  for  Catalogues  of 

Photographic  Goods: 

Collins  Card  Stock, 

Premo  Cameras, 

Poco  Cameras, 

Anilin  Co.’s  Chemicals. 

THE  BENTON 
EMBOSSER  AND 
OVAL  TRIMMER. 

CORE’S  STUDIO 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDER. 

CAMERA  STANDS: 

Eagle  Gallery, 

Tripods,  all  grades. 

Seed’s  Plates,  Films  an 6 
Developers, 

Seed’s  New  Manuals. 
Books  on  Photography. 

NEW  GROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Send  for  Illustrated  Lists 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  me. 

57  EAST  NINTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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AIR  SPACES  IN  LENSES 

Every  surface  in  a  lens  will 
reflect  a  certain  portion  of  the 
light  which  falls  upon  it.  This 
reflected  light  not  only  represents 
a  loss  of  speed,  but  it  also  finds 
its  way  into  the  camera,  where 
it  often  causes  false  images,  or 
“ghosts”  on  the  ground  glass. 

Many  lenses  consist  of  three, 
four  or  more  glasses  separately 
mounted  in  a  lens  mount. 

Such  lenses  have 
numerous  reflecting 
surfaces,  but  what  is 
more,  the  proper  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  glasses 
one  to  the  other  is  apt 
to  suffer,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  optical 
qualities  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 


CAREFUL  BUYERS  WILL  CHOOSE 
A  LENS  WITHOUT  AIR  SPACES 

COLLINEARS 

have  their  glasses  firmly  bound 
in  correct  positions,  have  no  re¬ 
flecting  air  spaces,  have  finest 
definition,  depth  of  focus,  brilli¬ 
ancy,  covering  power,  and 

Send  for  catalogue  SPE.E.D 

the  VOIGTLAENDER  &  SON  OPT.  CO. 

133  West  Twenty-third  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  HAUFF  FAMILY 


Metol 

Metol 

Ortol 

Metol 

Qrtol 

Glycin 

Metol 

Ortol 

Glycin 

Adurol 

Metol 

Ortol 

Glycin 

Adurol 

Pyrol 

Metol 

Ortol 

Glycin 

Adurol 

Pyrol 

Hydrochinon 

Metol 

Ortol 

Glycin 

Adurol 

Pyrol 

Hydrochinon 

J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

METOL  — Quick  as  a  flash— goes  farther  than  any— used  with  Hydro- 
chinon  for  gas-light  papers,  for  plates,  for  films,  75c.  per  oz. 

ORTOL  —  Work  between  Pyro  and  Metol  —  quick  and  responsive  to 
bromide  latitude.  75c.  per  oz. 


GLYCIN  —  Clear,  never  fogs.  Plates  develop  without  watching. 
Lantern  slides,  copies,  etc.  75c.  per  oz. 

ADUROL  — Works  between  Metol  and  Hydrochinon ,  keeps  well. 
Best  for  Eastman  films.  60c.  per  oz. 

PYROL  — Beats  Pyro  and  is  Pyro;  no  dirt  or  dust  flying  about;  in 
beautiful  crystals;  keeps  well.  25c.  per  oz. 


HYDROCHINON  —  Hauff’s  is  the  purest,  whitest  and  best.  Use 
no  other  with  Metol.  20c.  per  oz. 


SAMPLES  OF  PYROL  AND  HYDROCHINON  FREE 


Sold  by  all  dealers 

INSTRUCTION  'BOOK  ON  DEVELOPMENT  FREE 


G.  GENNERT 

24  and  26  East  Thirteenth  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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TRADE  WINNERS 


/^AUR  styles  of  cards  harmonize  with 
^  ^  your  good  photographs.  They  suit 
the  taste  of  the  public  and  make  secure 
your  good  prices  and  reputation. 

These  are  a  few  of  ’em. 

The  Princeton 

The  most  popular  and  artistic  card  on 
the  market,  made  in  eleven  sizes,  square 
and  oval,  hand -finished  stock,  matched 
edges,  in  colors, — Ascot  White,  Olive - 
brown  and  Fawn. 

The  Niagara 

This  is  our  very  latest,  a  beauty;  me¬ 
dallion  style  of  pattern,  linen  finish,  double 
extra  heavy  stock,  matched  edges;  colors, 
Jet-black,  Olive-brown,  Venetian  Brown, 
Cream -white  and  Ivory. 

The  Imperial 

A  very  low-priced  staple  card,  made  of 
best  grade  of  card  stock;  looks  like  a  card 
costing  double  the  price  ;  colors,  Olive - 
brown  and  Gray. 

The  Yale 

Matched  edges  ;  colors,  Olive-brown 
and  Ascot  White,  hand-finish  surface; 
white  tissue  covers  to  match  card,  and 
seal  embossed  on  cover,  with  silk  ribbon. 

An  ad.  never  "can  tel]  the  whole  truth.”  Send 
ten  two-cent  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  a  set  of 
these  styles  by  mail,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

Don’t  purchase  your  stock  until  you  see  ’em. 
Remember,  ’tis  the  card  t  at  pleases  your  cus¬ 
tomers  that  is  the  cheapest  card  you  use,  no 
matter  what  it  costs.  Have  your  stockman  show 
you  our  styles. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Taprell,  Loomis  &  Co. 

418  and  420  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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.*  MILLEN’S  .e 

French  Satin,  Jr. 

The  standard  Blue  Print  paper  of  the  world  —  for 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Not  the 
ordinary  kind, 
but  a 

PERFECT 

paper, 

perfectly  made 
and  perfectly 
packed 

in  sealed  tubes 


- '  4  x  5  0 


It  is  now 
as  it 

has  been 
for  nearly  twenty 
years,  the 
STANDARD 
It  is 

the  BEST 


Our  Catalogue  will  give  you  full  information  of  French  Satin, 
Jr. ;  also  our  Chromium  Fixing  Salt,  Normal  Developer  in 
powder  and  liquid  form,  Combined  Toning  and  Fixing  Solu¬ 
tion  and  Powder,  and  our  other  specialties.  Write  for  it. 

J.  C.  Millen,  M.D.,  Photographic 
Chemical  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Eastman  K.  o  d  a  K 

Company 

ROCHESTER.  N. 

Y.  | 

Eastman's  Kodoid  Plates 


AN  ECONOMICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  SUBSTITUTE.  FOR 
GLASS  PLATES.  NO  KITS  REQUIRED.  USED  IN  ANY 
PLATE  -  HOLDE  R.  ORTHOCHROMATIC  AND  NON- 
HALATION.  _ 

If  one  should  draw  up  a  list  of  the  desirable  qualities  in  a 
perfect  substitute  for  glass  plates,  what  would  these  qualities  be  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  requirements  called  for  would  be 
about  like  this:  A  substitute  that  could  be  used  in  ordinary 
plate-holders  without  ” inside  kits.” 

A  substitute  that  would  lie  flat. 

A  substitute  that  would  not  break. 

A  substitute  equal  in  speed  and  in  latitude  to  the  very 
best  plates. 

A  substitute  that  is  much  lighter  than  plates. 

A  substitute  that  is  not  high  in  price. 

Kodoid  Plates  have  all  these  qualities  —  and  more.  They 
are  both  orthochromatic  and  non-halation. 

On  "  yellow  days”  their  qualities  are  most  to  be  appreciated. 
Being  highly  sensitive  to  yellow,  they  give  well-timed  negatives 
under  conditions  where  the  ordinary  plate  would  prove  anything 
but  satisfactory.  Used  in  connection  with  a  speedy  lens  they 
make  snap-shots  possible  almost  every  day  in  the  year.  In 
bright,  clear  sunlight  they  work  like  a  fast  plate.  When  the 
light  is  discolored  the  orthochromatic  qualities  tell,  and  they 
remain  speedy  where  the  ordinary  plate  seems  slow.  For  cloud 
effects,  for  winter  landscape  work,  for  home  portraiture,  for 
every  phase  of  pictorial  work  where  non -halation  and  orthochro¬ 
matic  qualities  and  wide  latitude  are  an  advantage,  they  are 
decidedly  preferable  to  glass  plates. 

They  consist  of  a  light  film  attached  at  the  edges  to  a 
black  card  support  by  means  of  metal  retaining  clips,  and  can 
be  used  in  ordinary  plate-holders  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  glass  plates,  without  any  preparation  whatever.  After 
exposure  they  are  removed  from  the  support,  as  shown  in  the 
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Compa  ny 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


illustration,  an  operation  requiring  but  a 
few  seconds,  and  are  then  developed  and 
fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  glass  plates. 

As  they  lie  flat,  no  glycerine  bath  is 
required. 

They  are  second  only  to  film  car¬ 
tridges  in  lightness  and  convenience. 

They  will  appeal  to  the  plate  camerist 
because  of  the  saving  in  weight,  because 
they  will  not  break,  because  they  are 
easily  stored,  and  because  of  their  magnifi¬ 
cent  chemical  quality — all  of  which  he 
can  get  without  the  outlay  of  a  single 
penny  in  new  extras  or  apparatus. 

Kodoid  Plates  (under  the  name  "  Pelloid”)  were  introduced 
in  the  English  market  some  five  months  ago  and  met  with 
immediate  and  unqualified  success.  In  this  country  they  have 
been  tested  and  approved  by  a  number  of  leading  photographic 
workers.  Their  quality  and  convenience  will  certainly  appeal 
at  once  to  the  progressive  photographer. 

Kodoid  Plates  may  now  be  obtained  from  all  Kodak  dealers. 

KODOID  PLATE,  PRICE  LIST 


3X  X  4X)  Per  doz-> . $°  45 

4x5,  “  .  65 

43/  x  6  y2,  “  . 1  00 

5  x  7,  “  . 1  10 


OVERCOME  DRAWBACKS 

BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  COMMENTS  ON  KODOID  PLATES 
Hitherto  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  general  use  of  cut  films  has  been 
the  difficulty  of  providing  sheaths,  holders,  or  backing  pieces  which  should 
be  suitable  for  the  ordinary  dark  slide  and  not  cause  trouble  to  a  person 
chronically  indisposed  to  take  trouble — the  amateur  photographer.  Pelloid 
[now  Kodoid]  films  step  in  to  remedy  this  omission.  Clipped  to  the  card 
on  all  four  sides,  they  handle,  as  it  is  claimed,  as  easily  as  a  glass  plate, 
from  the  moment  they  are  taken  from  the  package  until  after  exposure. 
The  thin  clips  are  readily  removed  and  development  proceeds  as  usual. 
Qualitatively  the  film  appears  excellent. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITIONS 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  we  will  give  here,  each 
month,  a  bulletin  of  the  important  photographic  contests  in 
pragress  throughout  the  United  States. 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  International 
competition.  $3,000  in  prizes.  Closes  October,  1903. 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  52  Union  Square,  E.,  New  York.  Cup 
competition  for  professionals.  Closes  August  i,  1903. 

International  Competition.  $1,500  cash  prizes.  Closes  June  30,  1903. 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  no  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Weekly  competitions, 
open  to  amateurs.  Prizes,  $10,  $5,  $1. 

Buffalo  Express,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Continuous  contest.  Prizes,  $5  to 
$25  weekly. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia.  Pictures  of  rooms  or  churches 
decorated  for  weddings.  10  prizes  aggregating  $200.  Contest  closes  July 
1,  1903. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia.  Pictures  of  church  interiors 
decorated  for  Easter.  Prizes,  $50,  $25 ,  $10,  $10,  $5 .  Closes  April  25,  1903. 


FILM  GAINS 

NOW  BETTER  THAN  PLATES  AND  GROWING  IN  FAVOR  EVERY 

YEAR 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  plates  were  better  than 
films.  There  came  a  time  when  films  were  as  good  as  plates — 
there  is  a  time  when  films  are  better  than  plates. 

It  takes  patience  and  years  to  overcome  prejudice.  But  it 
can  be  overcome.  The  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  Kodak 
Films,  not  only  among  tourists  and  the  general  public,  but 
among  the  most  earnest  photographic  workers,  shows  that  the 
prejudice  in  favor  of  plates  is  being  overcome  very  rapidly. 


EASTMAN’  S 

SPECIAL  DEVELOPER  POWDERS 

Sold  only  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes 
Best  for  Films  and  Plates 

25  cents  per  pkg.  of  5  tubes.  All  Dealers 
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The  movement  toward  films  was  slow  at  first,  but  each  year 
it  gains  in  impetus.  Many  prize-winners,  salon  exhibitors  and 
earnest  photographic  devotees  are  using  film.  Its  chemical 
quality  and  its  convenience  appeal  to  them.  Mr.  Thos.  A. 
Morgan,  President  of  the  Denver  Camera  Club,  whose  standing 
is  high  among  amateurs,  has  this  to  say  of  Kodak  films: 


BEST  PICTURES  ON  FILM 


T.  „  _  Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  n,  jaot. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  *  *  By  the  way,  "Out  of  the  Mists,”  3 X  *  3 X  enlarged  to  8x10, 
and  which  got  eighth  prize  in  the  enlargement  class  in  your  recent  competi- 
ion,  got  a  great  send-off  in  the  Chicago  Salon.  It  is  now  in  the  Minneapolis 
Salon.  It  has  also  taken  the  $50.00  medal  in  "Outdoor  Life.”  My  best 
pictures,  in  fact  all  of  my  salon  pictures,  with  one  exception,  I  have  secured 
with  3X  x  4 X  and  3X  x  lYz  Kodaks.  Yours  truly, 

Thos.  A.  Morgan. 


EASTMAN’S 
SEPIA  PAPER 


As  simple  to  handle  as  “Blue  Print” 


Beautiful  in  tone  and  surface 


In  sealed 

tubes 

2  doz. 

3%  x  4% 

- 

15  cents 

2  doz. 

4x5 

- 

20  “ 

1  doz. 

5x7 

- 

20  “ 

T  R.  Y 

X  x 
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GRAFLEX 

REVERSIBLE  BACK) 


PICTURES  as  they  are  seen;  while  you  see 
them;  at  the  desired  moment;  and  with 
the  requisite  speed.  No  focusing  scale,  no  judg¬ 
ing  distances;  but  one  lens  and  one  operation. 

TOUCH  THE  BUTTON— THAT’S  ALL 


SIMPLICITY,  ACCURACY 
PORTABILITY,  SPEED 

Two  sizes  only,  4-5  and  5-7,  focal  capacity,  15  and  21  inches  respectively 
Every  dealer  knows  GRAPHIC  quality,  and  so  should  you 
Booklets  for  the  asking 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Mfg.  Co. 

Note  HSiT'  407  Broome  St.,  Corner  of  Elm  St.,  New  York 
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CARBUTT  DRY  PLATES 

Are  made  in  11  different  grades  and 
are  adapted  to  every  requirement  of 
Commercial,  Scientific,  Professional 
and  Amateur  Photographic  WorK. 


ECLIPSE — An  extremely  rapid  plate  for  instantaneous 
exposures. 

ORTHOCHROMATIC — Made  in  sensitometers  23,  25 
and  27. 

POLYCHROMATIC — Sensitive  to  the  whole  range  of 
the  spectrum. 

A  TRANSPARENCY — Plain  and  ground  glass. 

B  16— A  slow  plate  for  copying  and  landscape  and 
architectural  work. 

PROCESS  — For  intense,  clear  lined  negatives. 

OPAL  — Plain  and  ground. 

LANTERN  SLIDE-Coated  on  selected  crystal  glass. 

STRIPPING— Easy  to  manipulate. 

NON-HALATION  —Double-coated. 

NON-HALATION  — Backed.  Single  heavy  coating. 


THE  CARBUTT  DRY  PLATE 
&  FILM  CO. 

Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Price-list  and  descriptive  circulars  mailed  on  request 
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A  very  notable  creation,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  photographers  who  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  is  the  new  Premo  Film  Pack,  daylight  loading. 
This  is  a  compact,  light-tight  device,  carrying  twelve 
films  ready  for  exposure.  It  is  for  use  in  the  new 
Premo  Film  Cameras,  or  in  any  plate  camera  with  an 
adapter.  It  fits  into  a  plate  camera  just  as  a  plate-holder 
does.  The  simplicity  of  the  device,  as  well  as  its  ease 
of  operation,  must  appeal  to  every  one,  for  it  brings  to 
the  possessor  of  a  plate  camera  all  the  advantages  of  his 
superior  equipment  with  the  convenience  attending  the 
daylight  loading  film  feature.  No  less  an  authority  than 
F.  Dundas  Todd,  in  commenting  on  the  new  device,  says: 
“  By  its  use  the  photographer  is  able  to  load  and  unload 
his  camera  in  daylight,  focusing  each  exposure  if  desired, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  free  of  the  weight  of  glass 
plates,  which  every  one  knows  is  a  great  advantage  when 
touring.”  The  Premo  Film  Pack  is  loaded  with  the  film 
made  especially  for  it  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
of  Rochester,  New  York.  Whether  the  Film  Pack  is 
used  with  a  plate  camera  or  with  a  Premo  Film  Camera, 
the  operation  of  loading  and  presenting  successive  films 
for  exposure  is  the  simplest,  quickest  and  most  con¬ 
venient  ever  devised. 

r* 

The  attention  of  the  amateur  and  the  professional  has 
been  focused  upon  the  new  Premo  Daylight  Developer, 
by  which  dry  plates  that  have  been  exposed  may  be 
developed  and  fixed  in  daylight  with  perfect  safety  and 
most  admirable  results.  This  outfit,  which  is  extremely 
compact,  consists  of  a  transfer  box,  which  accommodates 
the  plate-holder,  a  developing  chamber  and  a  hypo 
chamber.  After  the  plate-holder  is  placed  in  the  trans¬ 
fer  box  and  the  slide  withdrawn,  the  exposed  plate  drops 
from  the  holder.  The  developing  chamber  is  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  engage  this  transfer  chamber  securely, 
and  the  plate  passes  down  through  the  developing  cham¬ 
ber,  where  the  process  of  development  goes  on  and  may 
be  observed  through  a  curtained  ruby  glass.  In  the 
same  way  the  hypo  chamber  is  attached  to  the  develop- 
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ing  chamber  and  the  process  continued.  The  machine 
may  be  used  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety  in  any 
apartment  and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory.  The 
apparatus  is  all  included  in  a  handsome  hardwood  case. 

4 

The  Homocentric  Lens,  which  was  announced  early 
in  the  year  by  Ross,  Ltd.,  London,  has  reached  this 
country  and  has  been  accorded  a  most  cordial  reception 
by  the  experts.  The  word  Homocentric  itself  signifies 
a  lens  of  ideal  definition,  and  the  new  lens  certainly 
possesses  definition  to  a  degree  heretofore  unattained. 
In  construction  the  Homocentric  lens  is  symmetrical, 
being  composed  of  four  single  meniscus  lenses  with 
sufficient  space  for  between-lens  shutters.  It  is  made 
in  a  series  of  different  relative  apertures  to  suit  various 
purposes.  The  Rochester  Optical  and  Camera  Com¬ 
pany,  who  are  the  American  trade  agents  for  Ross, 
Ltd.,  have  issued  a  special  lens  catalogue  descriptive  of 
the  product. 

# 

While  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of 
special  plates  for  special  purposes,  nevertheless  the 
great  popularity  of  a  plate  of  general  utility  is  attested 
by  the  marked  success  of  R.  O.  C.,  the  Rochester  Dry 
Plate.  This  product  has  been  on  the  market  scarcely  a 
year,  but  in  point  of  quantity  sold  and  the  satisfaction 
given  it  ranks  with  leading  plates.  It  is  a  plate  that 
may  be  used  by  the  amateur  and  the  professional  with  a 
degree  of  perfect  surety  under  all  conditions.  Photog¬ 
raphers  of  every  stage  of  proficiency  who  wish  to  profit 
by  the  most  important  advance  in  the  art  should  make 
a  trial  of  this  plate. 

£ 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  camera  and  lens 
catalogues  fail  to  give  the  information  essential  to  an 
intelligent  choice  among  the  specialties  described.  This 
complaint  cannot  be  applied  to  the  1903  Premo  Cata- 
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logue,  just  out.  In  this  dainty  brochure  of  48  pages, 
the  new  cameras  are  comprehensively  described  in  so 
simple  and  interesting  a  way  that  the  advantages  peculiar 
to  each  individual  style  are  readily  perceived.  It  is 
difficult,  in  fact,  to  see  wherein  the  Premo  Catalogue 
could  be  improved,  either  as  a  guide  to  buyers,  or  as 
a  choice  bit  of  bookmaking.  Copies  can  be  had  from 
all  dealers. 

4 

The  famous  Snappa  Magazine  Camera  is  now  obtain¬ 
able  with  a  ground-glass  attachment  permitting  one  to 
focus  the  subject  before  exposure.  This  improvement 
will  be  generally  appreciated  as  completing  what  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  folding  hand 
cameras.  It  is  obtainable  in  one  size  only,  for  twelve 
plates  or  twenty-four  cut  films  3  %  x  4  '+  ,  and  is  designed 
for  the  making  of  negatives  for  enlargement,  lantern 
slides  or  tourists’  memoranda. 

# 

The  Pocket  Premo  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  famous 
Premo  series  and  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  perfect 
pocket  photographic  instrument  yet  offered  to  travelers 
and  the  public  generally.  It  measures  only  2>SX3>4/X5 
inches  and  is  equipped  with  the  Plantograph  lens  and 
Auto  shutter.  If  desired,  it  can  be  fitted  with  the  Ross 
Homocentric  which  works  at  F  6.3,  and,  so  equipped, 
this  dainty  box  is  adapted  to  the  severest  requirements 
of  the  camerist.  With  the  Pocket  Premo  one  can  use 
plates  or  cut  films  at  will  by  means  of  the  Premo  Film 
Pack  Adapter.  Thus  this  instrument  is  not  only  a  day¬ 
light  -  loading  film  camera,  carrying  twelve  exposures, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  perfect  pocket  plate  camera. 
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ALBUMA 


MATCHLESS 

in  brilliancy  and  gloss 


uIt  has  a  quality  all  its  own  ” 


SOLD  BY  ALL  KODAK  DEALERS 


NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Nepera  Park,  N.  V. 
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The  proof  of 

KLORO 

is  in  the  printing 


It’s  the  best  of  glossy  papers. 
Insoluble  emulsion — heavy 
imported  stock.  ILasy  to 
handle — pleasing  in  effect. 

Sold  by  all  stock  dealers 

THE  PHOTO -MATERIALS  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Bausch  &  Lomb 

PLASTI6MAT  F/6.8 

The  "Perfect 
Photo  Lens 

Plastigmat  //6. 8  represents  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  of  the  optician’s  art.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  requirements  of  photography 
— pictorial,  mechanical  and  optical — in  view,  and 
it  meets  the  requirements. 

It  is  a  symmetrical  anastigmat  of  longer  focus 
than  those  heretofore  produced,  giving  superior 
pictorial  effect.  It  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera 
and  takes  any  shutter  between  its  combinations. 
The  anastigmatic  and  other  corrections  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  its  speed  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  single  combinations  are  free  from  astigma¬ 
tism  and  give  pictures  twice  the  size  at  same  dis¬ 
tance,  or  same  size  at  twice  the  distance,  at  snap¬ 
shot  speed. 

There  is  no  symmetrical  anastigmat  equal  to  it 
SPECIMEN  PICTURES  ON  REQUEST 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  :  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  :  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  the  World-Famous 
BAUSCH  &  LOMB  ZEISS  ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 
in  Seven  Series 

Catalogue  Free 
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METOL  QUINOL 
DEVELOPER 

IN  GLASS  TUBES 


For  Velox  and  other  developing  papers.  Also  plates  and  films.  It  is 
perfectly  balanced  to  give  density  and  detail  in  harmonious  proportions 

PRINTS  DEVELOPED  WITH  IT  ARE  PERFECT  IN  TONE  AND  RICH  IN  DETAIL 


By  Far  the  Best  Developer  on  the  Market 

PRICE  PER  BOX  CONTAINING  SIX  TUBES,  50  CENTS 


THE  IDEAL 

PHOTO  OPTICAL  OUTFIT 


This  outfit  consists  of  one  each  of  the  following 
lenses:  PORTRAIT,  ENLARGING  AND 
COPYING,  WIDE  ANGLE  and  TELPHOTO. 

Also  one  IDEAL  RAY  FILTER  and  one  Dupli¬ 
cator.  This  outfit  multiplies  the  value  of  a  cam¬ 
era  six  times.  The  lenses  are  corrected  and  of  the  highest  grade.  Send 
for  pamphlet  and  directions  for  use.  Price  of  outfit,  complete,  for 
any  size  hand  camera,  $6.00.  The  lenses  can  be  purchased  separately. 


MICROGEN 

THE  MOST  FLEXIBLE  DEVELOPING  AGENT 

Microgen-developed  negatives  are  brilliant  and  superb  printers.  Micro- 
gen-devoloped  prints  on  developing  papers  show  the  finest  details 
and  the  richest  tones.  Price  per  1 -ounce  bottle,  50  cents. 

AsR  your  dealer  for  INTENSINE,  a  Mercuric  Iodide 
Intensifier.  Price  per  tube,  20  cents 

We  manufacture  over  200  Photographic  Specialties.  For  sale  at  the 
dealers’.  Ask  for  our  brand 

BurKe  6  James 

Branch:  110  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


118  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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THORNTON-PICKARD 

SHUTTERS 

We  publish  a  catalogue  that  gives  an 
extended  notice  of  the  many  styles  of 
Thornton- Pickard  Shutters,  which  we 
send  free  on  application. 

The  Thornton  -  Pickard  are  probably 
the  best  shutters  made  in  many  ways ; 
certainly  they  are  the  most  widely 
used  all  over  the  world.  They  arc 
simple,  strong,  reliable  and  the  most 
nearly  accurate  made  ;  they  are  cheap 
in  point  of  price,  rarely  get  out  of 
order,  and  are  quickly  and  economi¬ 
cally  repaired. 

The  principal  styles  are: 

TIME  AND  INSTANTANEOUS  —  before  the  lens 
TIME  AND  INSTANTANEOUS  —  behind  the  lens 

For  general  work: 

SILENT  STUDIO  — for  portrait  work 

FOCAL  PLANE— for  the  fastest  work,  sports,  hunting,  etc. 

ANDREW  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

Downtown:  323  Washington  Street 
2  sihKtb  :  Back  Bay  .  3IO  Boylston  Street 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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As  long  as  the  paper  lasts 
so  long  will  the  picture  endure 

if  it’s  on 

Kastman’s 

Permanent 

BROMIDE 


16  Years  the  Standard 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

The.  Kastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 
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Cameras 


are  acknowledged  leaders  in  quality  and  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Our  new  Catalogue  tells 
why  “Centurys”  are  the  best  cameras  made. 
Get  a  copy  from  your  dealer,  or  write  us 
direct.  Don’t  overlook  the  Century  Guaran¬ 
tee.  That  tells  the  story. 

CENTURY  CAMERA  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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SEED’S 


and  Products 

for  Spring  and  Summer  Time 


THE  Spring  and  early  Summer  months  bring  delights 
and  difficulties  in  equal  measure  to  photographers.  The 
actinic  quality  of  the  light  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  wealth  of  new  color  everywhere  makes  exposure 
a  problem  taxing  all  one’s  skill  and  experience.  As  a 
remedy  for  these  perplexities  we  offer  with  confidence 

Seed’s  Landscape  Ortho  Plates 
and  our  Chromatic  Compensator 

as  invaluable  aids  to  negative-making  at  this  season.  They 
are  unsurpassed  for  the  correct  rendering  of  the  delicate 
greens  and  yellows  and  permit  of  short  exposures,  with 
splendid  printing  quality. 

Seed’s  Non -halation  Ortho  Plates 

completely  solve  the  difficulties  offered  by  subjects  in¬ 
cluding  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  color.  With  these 
plates  the  most  perfect  rendering  of  tints  and  light  and 
shade  values  is  assured,  and  their  manipulation  is  simple. 

Seed’s  New  Commercial  Ortho  Plates 

j  described  in  our  last  month’s  notes,  are  especially  valuable 
to  the  commercial  photographer  working  indoors  or  out-of- 
doors.  For  viewing  and  industrial  work  these  plates  will 
meet  the  most  critical  requirements;  clean,  crisp  and  clear- 
working,  with  special  color-sensitiveness. 

For  the  Studio  worker  our  Portrait  Ortho; 
Regular  26  X  and  Gilt  Edge  27  Brands 

are,  as  ever,  superb  in  quality  and  absolutely  uniform  in 
their  emulsions.  These  brands  show  steadily  increasing 
popularity,  and  are  probably  more  widely  used  than  any 
other  plate  in  the  market  today.  Our  new  manual  de¬ 
scribes  all  our  plates  in  detail. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2 0 0 S  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  57  EAST  9TH  ST. 
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SEED’S  DARK-ROOM  HELPS 


To  ensure  the  best  results  with  our  plates  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  number  of  specialties  for  the  worker  in  the  dark¬ 
room.  These  dark-room  helps  are  of  the  same  quality 
as  Seed’s  Plates,  prepared  with  scrupulous  care  from 
the  best  possible  materials  and  marketed  at  reasonable 
prices.  Among  these  specialties  are 

Seed’s  Chemical  Pure  Carbonate 
and  Sulphite  of  Soda 

unsurpassed  by  any  other  brand  obtainable  and  offering 
special  advantages  in  development  and  negative-making. 

Seed’s  Ready  Prepared  Developers: 
Metol- Hydro;  Eiko- Hydro; 

Pyro  and  Hydrochinone 

unite  quality  of  product  and  convenience  in  manipula¬ 
tion.  Six  packages  to  a  box,  at  25  cents  per  box.  Invalu¬ 
able  to  amateurs  and  tourists. 

Seed’s  Antihypo 

is  a  specialty  long  needed  which  met  with  instant  appreci¬ 
ation  as  soon  as  introduced.  It  does  away  with  the  tedious 
washing  of  plates  and  films  by  destroying  the  hypo  in 
them  after  fixing.  Sold  in  bottles  containing  20  tablets, 
at  25  cents  per  bottle. 

In  our  New  Manual  all  the 
Seed  Products  are  fully  described 

Copies  can  be  obtained  from  our  offices.  Send  for  it. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2005  LUCAS  PLACE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  57  EAST  9TH  ST. 
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The  Fastest  Shutter 

at  the  Diaphragm  ever  offered 
to  Amateur  or  Professional  is  the 

DIAPLANE 


DIAPLANE  I  SHUTTER 


The  New  Prosch  Shutter 

Combines  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
older  models,  the  “  Triplex”  and  “Athlete,” 
with  several  new  ones.  Fitted  with  iris 
diaphragm.  Made  in  two  styles,  as  follows  : 

Diaplane  I  Diaplane  II 

For  Amateurs  For  Professionals 

Speed,  1=200  Sec.  Speed,  1=600  Sec. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

PROSCH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

145-9  W.  18th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The 

Photographic 

Exchange 

EDITED  BY  FAYETTE  J.  CLUTE 

is  like  the  mustard  seed  of  the  parable  in  Holy 
Writ,  being  the  smallest  of  all  photographic  jour¬ 
nals,  but  embracing  the  interests  and  activities  of 
a  movement  of  world-wide  scope,  which  grows  and 
grows,  until  one  day,  in  good  faith,  it  will  surely 
include  all  the  amateur  photographers  in  the  world. 

Putting  parable  and  similitude  aside,  The 
Photographic  exchange  is  the  Official  Organ  of 
the  Internationa]  Photographic  Exchange  and  the 
World-wide  Photo-Exchange — two  “get  together” 
organizations  which  have  given  pleasure  and  profit 
to  thousands  of  photographers  and  collectors  of 
pictures.  It  is  a  daintily  gotten  up  little  booklet 
of  32  pages,  4%  x  6,  in  stout  covers,  and  often 
illustrated.  The  subscription  price  is  25  cents  per 
year,  which  includes  membership  in  the  Exchanges 
and  insures  the  receipt  of  the  official  organ  once 
every  month  for  a  year. 

Those  who  can  appreciate  a  good  quarter’s 
worth,  or  who  desire  to  know  fellow  workers  willing 
to  exchange  prints,  should  send  25  cents  as  early 
as  possible  to 

The  Photographic  exchange 

16  MARYE  TERRACE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  UNIQUE  PUBLICATION 


The  Home  Bazaar 

DEVOTED  TO  HOME  HOBBIES 
INDUSTRIES  AND  RECREATIONS 

A  MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGE 

Edited  by  F.  DUNDAS  TODD 


OUR  homes  are  cluttered  up  with  articles  for  which 
we  have  no  use,  but  which  are  too  good  to  throw 
away.  Why  not  sell  them  and  buy  what  is  wanted? 

The  mission  of  THE  HOME  BAZAAR  is  to  make  connections 
between  people  who  have  articles  on  their  hands  they  can  not  use 
and  those  who  want  them,  between  those  who  desire  some  article  and 
those  who  are  willing  to  dispose  of  it. 

While  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  advertising  medium  to 
guarantee  a  sale,  THE  HOME  BAZAAR  will  do  its  best  to  attain 
that  end  by  undertaking  to  repeat  any  advertisement  free  of  charge 
as  often  as  desired  during  the  twelve  months  succeeding  its  first 
paid  appearance.  Such  a  proposition  is  a  good  guarantee  that 
we  want  your  business  more  than  we  want  your  money. 

The  cost  of  advertising  is  at  the  low  rate  of  2  cents  per  word,  but 
yearly  subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  25  words  free  of  charge. 
These  may  be  used  all  at  one  time  or  at  convenience.  Subscribers 
advertisements  are  entitled  to  all  repeat  privileges. 

.  We  can  not  guarantee  insertion  unless  copy  is  received  not  later 
than  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue. 

Subscribe  Now  and  Start  Your  Rummage  Sale 

SUBSCRIPTION,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
SINGLE  COPY  5  CENTS 

THE  HOME  BAZAAR  COMPANY 

Security  Building,  CHICAGO 
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Ordering  Plates  ?  Specify  Hammer 

HAMMER 


THE 

CLEANEST 

MOST 

UNIFORM 

AND 

RELIABLE 
PLATE 
ON  THE 
MARKET 


EXTRA  FAST 

PLATE 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Send  for  Hammer's  Little  Book— A  Short  Talk  on  Negative- 
Making,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


PHOTO  LIGHTING 

Professor  Raymer’s  New  Book  on  Portrait 
Lighting  under  the  Skylight,  Window 
Lighting  and  other  Standard  Styles; 
Skylight  Construction:  Dark-Room  Work 
NOW  READY.  $2.50  POST-FREE 

CONTENTS 

Introduction  ;  Plain  L:ghting  ;  Notes  on  Plain  Lighting  ; 
Rembrandt  Lighting  ;  Plain  and  Rembrandt  Lighting  in  an 
Ideal  Operating  Room  ;  Half  Shadow  or  Sarony  Lighting  ; 
Iletherington  or  Full  Shadow  Lighting;  Line  Lighting;  The 
Effect  of  Side,  Top  and  Front  Lighting;  Lighting  B  ack  and 
White  Draperies;  A  Few  Suggestions  on  Posing  and  Lighting; 
Posing  and  Lighting;  Skylights,  Single  and  Double  Slants;  Sky¬ 
lights  and  the  construction  of  them  ;  Snow  Pictures  ;  Window 
Photography;  Curtaining  of  the  Window;  Plain  or  Broad  Light¬ 
ing;  Rembrandt  Lighting;  Front  Shadow  or  Sarony  Lighting; 
All  Shadow  or  Hetherington  Lighting  ;  Line  Lighting  ;  Dark 
Room  Work;  Hints  and  Suggestions. 

Tennant  &  Ward,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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The  unsolicited  testimonials  of  two  of  America  s  leading  pho- 
tographers  regarding  the  WILLIS  &•  CLLME-NTS 


fe 


PLATINOTYPL” 

'7  am  l-ery  much  pleased  Ivtlh  your  paper,  asebery  roll  1  get  is  perfect." 

(Signed)  E.  FI.  SOMERS.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
"The  last  roll  of  paper  Ive  had  liras  the  finest  paper  Ivc  halre  elrer  used. 
We  hahe  used  lately  several  brands,  other  makes,  as  the  price  liras  cheaper, 
but  hahe  come  to  the  conch  sion  that  your paper is bery  much  superior  to  any- 
thing  on  the  market."  (Signed)  G.  H.  EMERY.  Manchester.  N.  H. 

To  be  had  of  your  dealer  in  all  sizes  and  many  grades  of 
rough  and  smooth  surfaces,  black  and  sepia. 

BOOKLET  FREE.  SAMPLE  PACKACE,  COMPLETE,  SO  CENTS 


Willis  &  Clements 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Formerly  Known  as  S.  6  M. 
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30  CENTS  PER  OZ,  BOTTLE 
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For  Sale  by  All  Live  Dealers 
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FORBES 

ORTHOCHROMATIC 

PLATES 

S  brand  —  very  rapid;  L  brand  —  medium  rapidity. 
In  securing  color  values  and  for  general  excellence 
these  plates  are  unsurpassed,  especially  when  used 
with  'the  Forbes  Color  Screen.  For  particulars 
apply  to  your  dealer  or 

FORBES  DRY  PLATE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  and  in  continuous  operation  since  1883 


REMEMBER 

When  intending 
to  purchase  a 
High=grade 
CAMERA, 
ANASTIGMAT  or 
any  other  lens,  that 
WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

Everything  Photographic 
We  buy  and  Exchange 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PRICE-LISTS 

NATIONAL  SPECIALTY  CO. 

13  West  27th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mellen’s  New  Pointers  for  Amateurs 

A  Gold  Mine  of  Useful  Information.  64  pagres.  Illustrated 
PRICE,  20  CENTS,  POST-FREE 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

How  to  make  a  panoramic  picture  from  several  negatives 
and  print  them  so  that  no  joining  line  is  findable 
PRICE,  25  CENTS,  POST-FREE 

TENNANT  <S  WARD,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  YorK 
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THE 
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f  “A”  hyatt's  special 
L/\  camera  4]0co 

THE  RIVAL  “A.”  A  new  and  original  model  placed  on  the  maiket  for 
the  first  time  this  season.  The  price  is  only  $/0,  yet  it  is  fully  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  best  $20  Camera.  This  extraordinary  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Purchasers 
of  Rivals  buy  from  the  Manufacturers  and  save  Dealers’  profits. 

The  Rival  “A”  has  every  equipment  and  adjustment  of  the  $zo  Cameras  and  is  fitted 
with  a  carefully  tested  and  corrected  Double  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens ,  giving  great  depth 
of  focus,  flatness  of  field  and  even  illumination  ;  also  a  shutter  of  a  most  attractive  model , 
arranged  for  Bulb,  Time  or  Instantaneous  exposures, 
an 4  all  speed-variations,  operated  automatically.  This 
high-grade  lens  and  shutter  in  connection  with 
the  Reversible  Back ,  Svuing  Back  and  Swing  Bed  , 
(two  new  and  exclusive  features)  the  rich  red  bellows 
tf  fine  Morocco,  elegant  covering  of  Seal  grain  leather 
and  strong  handle , tripod  sockets  and  handsome  leather- 
covered  carrying  case,  combined  with  the  astonishing 
lew  price,  $10,  makes  it  easily  the  Camera  sensation 
cf  the  season.  THE  RIVAL  “A”  is  made  in  two 
sizes, 4x5,  $10;  and  5x7,115. 

Hyatt’s  Amateur  Catalogue  No.  103,  just 
oft  the  press,  describes  the  Rival  “A”  and  the  other 
members  of  the  popular  Rival  Family,  containing  be¬ 
sides  64  pages  of  photographic  information  invalu¬ 
able  to  amateur  workers. 

Send  for  a  copy,  enclosing  4  cents  to  pay  postage. 


BA.nYAnsSPs 


The  AB  C  of  Photo-Micrography 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Beginners 
By  VV.  H.  WALMSLEY 

Mr.  Walmsley  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  of  the 
workers  of  this  fascinating  field.  He  has  written  this  little  book  to 
explain — as  simply  as  possible — the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  photo-micrography.  While  written  for  beginners,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  information  useful  to  more  advanced  workers,  and  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
micrographs  by  the  author.  The  latest  book  on  its  subject. 

155  pages;  28  engravings.  Index.  Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid 

Plain  and  Practical  Information  and  Methods 
Indispensable  to  all  Photo  -  Micrographers 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25 

TENNANT  and  WARD,  Publishers 

287  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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ZEISS 
U  N  A  R 

Series  B.  F.  1.4=5 

A  new  demonstration  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  famous 
Carl  Zeiss  Anastigmat  Lenses.  Unequaled  for 

MARVELOUS  SPEED 

EXTREME  BRILLIANCY  OF  DEFINITION 
REMARKABLY  WIDE  FIELD 
COMPACTNESS  OF  FORM 
SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

ZEISS  LENSES  in  combination  with  Eastman  Kodaks  are  the  acme  of  perfection 
Descriptive  price  list  free,  or  complete  Catalogue  de  Luxe  for  1  5  cts.  to  cover  postage 


Optician 


'Direct  Importer  and  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States 

104  EAST  23d  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Also  at  125  West  42d  St.,  and  650  Madison  A vc.,  New  York 
MINNEAPOLIS  PARIS  ST.  PAUL 


POLYCHROME 


Stands  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  variety  of 
tones,  ranging  from  bright  brown,  through  the 
sepias  to  pure  engraving  black.  A  paper  for  the 
professional  and  advanced  amateur  who  desires 
artistic  effects.  Can  be  converted  into  platinum  in 
two  minutes.  Only  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 
Manipulation  easy,  simple  and  cheap.  Sample 
doz.,  4x5,  with  directions,  25c.;  with  print,  30c. 
CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CO.,  Cor.  Sixth  and  Haight  Sts.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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You  set  the  one  Scale,  it  does  the  rest! 

THE  WYNNE  “  INFALLIBLE ”  Photographic  Exposure  Meter 

is  an  unerring-  guide  to  the  correct  exposure 
required  for  every  speed  of  plate  on  every 
kind  of  subject,  and  under  every  condition  of 
light.  Price,  in  Nickel  Silver  Cose,  92.60 

Extra  Dials  and  Glasses,  25  cents  per  pair. 

Extra  Packets  of  Sensitive  Paper,  iscts.each. 

_  Extra  Hooks  of  Instructions.  5  cents  each. 

I  Extra  Speed  Cards,  5  cents  each. 

Each  Dial  has  painted  standard  tints  and  each 
glass  a  yellow  glass  exposure  shutter.  Every 
packet  of  sensitive  paper  contains  gummed 
standard  tints.  All  speed  cards  have  concise 
instructions  for  using  meter,  on  back. 

THE  WYNNE  “  INFALLIBLE  ” 

Nega,„e  Meter  Photographic  Print  Meter 

automatically  indicates  the  correct  exposure  ....  .  _ 

THE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER  COMPANY 

237  B.  South  Fourth  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Print  Meter 
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HIGGINS’^ 
PHOTO 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  best  results 
are  only  produced  by  the  best 
methods  and  means  —  the  best 
results  in  Photograph,  Poster 
and  other  mounting  can  only 
be  attained  bv  using  the  best 
mounting  paste  — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar) 


At  Dealers  In  Photo  Supplies, 
Artists*  Materials  and  Stationery 


A  3-oz  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30 
cts.  or  circulars  free,  from 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

NEW  YORK  — CHICAGO  — LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  St. 

Factory.  240-244  Eighth  St. 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  A 


Encyclopedic  in  its  fullness  of  information 

FINISHING 
THE  NEGATIVE 

A  handbook  of  all  the  processes  between  fixing  and 
printing  ;  with  a  special  chapter  on  films 

Edited  by  GEORGE  E.  BROWN 

This  book  covers  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  a  gelatine 
negative.  It  aims  to  tell  everything  the  practical  worker  can  want 
to  know  about  those  processes  which  are  applied  between  the 
removal  of  the  negative  from  the  fixing  bath  and  its  arrival  in 
the  printing  frame.  Plain  and  practical  information,  with  standard 
formulae  and  an  abundance  of  illustrations. 

160  pages;  5/^x8'^;  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.25  postfree 

TENNANT  &  WARD 

287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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MOORE  PUSH-PINS 

Distributed  to  the  Photographic  Trade  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
under  the  name 


GLASS  HANDLE 
STEEL  POINT 


KODAK  PUSH-PINS 

These  Push-Pins  are  rapidly  becoming  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  accessories  to  the  outfit  of  the  Amateur 
Photographer.  For  pinning  up  films  to  dry  they 
are  just  the  thing.  The  handle  being  of  glass,  they 
are  non-corrosive.  Or.  account  of  its  shape  the 
handle  can  be  firmly  grasped  and  the  pin  readily 
inserted,  no  matter  how  wet  or  slippery  the  fingers 
may  be,  thus  avoiding  a  possible  slipping  and 
blotching  of  the  film,  as  too  frequently  happens 
if  an  ordinary  pin  or  substitute  therefor  is  used. 

For  Bromide  Enlarging  they  again  come  into  play 
and  are  convenient  for  fastening  down  prints  that 
have  a  tendency  to  curl  while  drying.  The  point  is  of  polished 
steel  and  will  not  stain  the  film.  The  Pins  are  entirely  practical, 
extremely  ornamental — being  in  striking  contrast  to  the  unsightly 
tack,  and  in  every  household  where  they  have  been  introduced  are  superseding 
to  a  great  extent  the  tack  and  hammer  and  supplying  a  long-felt  want.  They  do 
not  deface  plaster  walls,  are  easily  inserted,  and  are  just  the  thing  for  hanging  up 
calendars,  small  pictures  and  the  like,  and  for  arranging  draperies. 

An  investment  of  25  cents  in  a  box  of  one  dozen  Pins,  tastefully  arranged,  will 
be  well  worth  the  while.  For  sale  at  all  Photo  Supply  Stores. 


HEREJS  A  PIN  ! 


PUSH  IT  IN  ! 


FOREHANDED 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

avoid  dull  seasons  by 

JUDICIOUS 

ADVERTISING 


1  plan  and  supply  matter 
for  many  such.  Are  you 
among  them? 


W.  I.  SCANDL1N 
345  SIXTH  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Popular  Books 

SMALL  ACCUMULATORS.— How  to 
make,  use  and  repair  them.  By  P.  MAR¬ 
SHALL.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICS— A  Univer¬ 
sal  Handy-book  for  Everybody.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  75c. 

ELECTRIC  GAS  LIGHTING.  -  Bx 
H.  S.  Norrie.  How  to  fix  up,  work  and 
keep  in  repair  simple  apparatus  for  gas 
lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  50c. 

INDUCTION  COILS  AND  COIL 
MAKING,  for  Gas  Engines,  X-Ray 
Work,  Medical  Work,  Wireless  Teleg¬ 
raphy,  their  construction,  working,  etc. 
By  H.  S  Norrie.  Second  edition,  re¬ 
vised  and  very  much  enlarged  to  date. 
Fully  illustrated,  with  tables,  etc.  Cloth. 
$t.oo. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 

Publishers  of  Technical  Books 

123  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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TT  BACKING  YOUR  PLATES  WITH 
I  If  Y  NEWCOMB’S  NON -HALATION 
X  XV  X  PLATE  BACKING— 50c.,  Postpaid 


I  guarantee  that,  no  matter  what  the  subject  is,  you  can  make  ioo 
per  ceut  better  negatives  on  plates  backed  with  MY  Backing  (avoid 
nasty  imitations  or  substitutes)  than  on  plain  ones.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfactory.  The  editor  of  this  magazine  recommends 
it.  Editor  American  Amateur  Photographer  (Dr.  Nicol)  says  those 
who  compare  pictures  on  backed  and  unbacked  plates  will  never  uss 
unbacked  acain. 

SPOTTING  MEDIUM — Fills  holes  in  Negatives.  50c.,  postpaid. 

RETARDING  SHEETS — Make  brilliant  prints  from  thin  nega¬ 
tives  without  use  of  poisonous  intensifier.  Recommended  by  nearly 
every  photo  journal  as  an  unusually  meritorious  article.  Fifty  sheets, 
8x10  (4  tints),  50  cts.,  postpaid. 

BOOKLET  IN  COLORS  FREE.  POSTAL  ME  FOR  IT 

EDWARD  W.  NEWCOMB,  Photo  Expert 

888  Bible  House,  New  York  City 


/■“ 1 . .  .  -N 

A  comprehensive  text-book,  covering  the  the¬ 
ory  and  practice  of  photography  from  A  to  Z 

WILSON’S 

QUARTER  CENTURY  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

!  By  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Ph.  D. 

1  Editor  of  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  etc. 

628  pages.  280  engravings.  Cloth,  S4.00,  postfroe 


TENNANT  &  WARD,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Cent  To  50  Per  Cent  SAVED 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters  for  Buying,  Selling  and  Exchanging  Cameras  or  Lenses. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  of  every  description.  The  bargain* 
offer  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  our  68-page  illustrated  catalogue 
and  bargain  list  —  mailed  free. 


NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Dept.  2,  114  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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J  MORICt  MerANLAND  Co.  0RIMTP0P  MiOSIS 


ARISTO. 


ARISTo' 


AR ISTD. 


ARISTq 


1900 


TRADZMU1X 

■n»BnfclaiusfBBrn»iwgt 
is.  1901 


trade  mark 

The  Emblem  of  Pamanwgt 

feLl902, 


TRADE  MARK. 

TUe  Emblem  of  Permanency. 


ft 


U91 


ARISTO  MOTTO. 


•We  believe  permanency  is  the 
KEYSTONE  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
success,  and  all  brands  of  paper  bearing 
our  TRADE-MARK  are  manufactured  on  this 
principle.  We  hold  our  consumer's  reputation 
and  success  identical  with  our  own.  We  sur¬ 
round  both  with  every  safeguard  known  to 
Chemical  Science  and  our  own  experience." 
THIS  IS  WHY  THE  BIRD  CONTINUES  TO  CHOW. 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

“Arista  Papers  and  Supplies. 
JAMESTOWN.  N.Y. 
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